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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 

Monday, 2nd April, 1934. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Plonourable Sir Shauraukham 
in the Chair.l 


MEMBEES SWORN. 

Mr. Bertrand dames Glancv, C S.L, C.T.E., M.L.A. (Political Secre- 
tary); and 

Mr. Gavarpet Krishnaswanii Seshadri Sarma, M.L.A. (Government 
of India: Nominated Official): 


STATOMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member) : Sir, I lay on the table 
a statement p[ivin«^ tbe information promised in reply to Sardar Sant 
Singh’s starred question No. 299 on the 26th February, 1934. 


Recruitment of Sikhs in the Government of India Secretariat. 

*299. {b) One Sikh Assistant is employed in a temporary capacity in the Depart- 
ment of Industries ami Labour. There are no Sikh Assistants in the oiliiT Depart- 
ments mentioned by the Honourable Member. No proportions have been laid down 
for the recruitment of particular communities. 


(c) The information asked for is contained in the following statement : 


Department. 

Tompornry 

appointments. 

Officiating 

appointments. 

Permanent 

appointments. 

i. 

Army .... 

Nil 

During the last 5 years 
two second division 
clerks, one of whom 
was a Sikh, officiated ^ 
as assistant on various 
occasions. 

1 

1 NU. 

1 

i 

legislative . 

1 

Nu a 

; (4 filled by promo- 
1 tion). 

Commerce . 

1 

11 

12 ' 

15* 

i*This figure includes 
3 officiating and 8 
temporary appoint- 
ments in preceding 
columns which 

were subsequently 
made permanent. 

Industries and Labour 
(excluding P, W. 
Branch). 

It 

11 

5 


j*Held by a Sikh. 

( 3005 ) A 
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(d) The Honourable Member's attention is invited to the replies given in this 
House to Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar's question No. 1133, on the 26th March, 1931, 
and to parts (c) aiid (/) af his question Nrt. <W3 oh tlie ^nd February, 1932. Gov- 
ernment pay due regard to the claims of minority communities including Sikhs when- 
ever appointments are made in any Department by direct recruitment to the Assist- 
ant’s grade. 


Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways): Sir, I lay on the table the information promised in reply to 
starred question No. 337 asked by Maiilvi Sayyid Murtuza Sali^'ljL- S£(1j4- 
dur on the 3rd March, 1934.' 


(illlEVANCES OF DECK L^ASSENGEPS ON BRITISH IndJA StEAM .NAVIGATION 

Company's VESSEi^y plying between Bombay and Durb.w. 

*337. (/>) No urinal is provided for deck passengers, but there is ample latrine 
accommodation on the steamships “Tairea" and “Takliwa”, which is required to be 
provided under the law. ! 

(c) No. 'rhree fresh water taps are provided on each of the above-mentioned 
ships for passengers using the upper deck. 

(dj The Government of India understand that wlien the vessels call at certain 
intermediate ports the upper deck awnings are furled for working cargo, but that 
shelter from the weather is available for such of the deck passengers as remain on 
board. 

(c) The “Tairea" and the “Takliwa” are visited by an officer of the Mercantile 
Marine Department every time they call at Bombay. 

(/) Government are considering wdiellier conditions could be further improved in 
some of the directions referred to in the question. 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Mcnibor for Industries and Labour): 
Sir, I lay on tlics table- thej information promised in reply to Mr. T). K. 
lialn'ri ('haudliury’s starred question No- 28D in the? Legislative Assembly 
oil the 26th February, 193d; 


Payment made to certain Navigation Companies for Carriagk of Maii.s 
between certain Ports. 

*280. {n) (i) The total amount of sea transit charges credited to the British Post 
Office in respect of parcels sent from India by the Steamers of the l^eninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company during the year 1932-33 was £59,118-8-2. 


Mr, 0. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Healtb and 
Lands): Sir, I lay on the table the information promised in reply to 
Bupplemcntary questions to starred question No. 1310, asked bv Mr. M. 
Maswood Ahmad, on the 7th December, 1933, and the information pro- 
mised with reference to the replies to questions Nos. 494, 495, 496, and 
to Nos. 533 and 534 asked by the same Member. 


Export Duty on Rice- 

*1310. An account of the research schemes designed to increase the efficiency of 
rice production in India is contained in Apnendices XV and V to the proceedings of 
the meetings of the Advisory Board of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
held in June, 1930, and January, 1931, respectively, which are available in ths 
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library of the Legislature. Annual progress reports on the worL done on these 
schemes are also being printed in the proceedings of the meetings of the Advisory 
Board held in August, 1933 and February, 19^. Copies will be placed in the 
library of the Legislature as soon as they are available. 

2. The question as to the factors which have contributed to the displacement of 
Indian rice in foreign markets has been examined in the annual reports on the work 
of the Indian Trade Commissioners in England and Clermany during 1930-31 and 
1931-32. They are available in the library of the Legislature. It may be noted that 
there has been a remarkable increase in the amount of Indian rice exported to the 
United Kingdom from 42,636 tons in 1931 to 2,74,902 tons in 1933. 


Pbovision of Chairs in the Office ok the Protector of Pilgrims, 

Bombay. 

*494. (a) No. 

{b) Does not arise. 


Late Opening of the Door of the Pilgrim Ship “Jehangtr''. 

*495. Presumably the reference is to the door of the shed leading to the wharf. 
If so, the answer is in the negative. 


Alleged Beating of Ha.i Pilgrims by a European at Bombay. 

*496. Enquiries have been made and it has been found that the allegation il 
false.* 


Deck Passengers on the Pilgrim Ship ‘Mehangtr’*. 
*533. 385 deck passengan. 

Latrines in the Pilgrim Ship “Jehanoir’'. 

*534. 4 latrines with 30 seats. 


Mr. G. R. r. Tbttenham (Army Sccretar\): Sir, I lay on the table 
the information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 328 asked 
by Mr. Jo" on the 14lh December, 1933, the information promised in reply 
to imstarrod question No. 07, asked by Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin, 
on the 19th February, 1934, the information promised in reply to parts 
(b), (e) and (/) of unslarred question No. 73, asked by Khan Bahadur 
Haji Wajihuddin, on the 19th February, 1934, and also the information 
promised in reply to imstarred question No. 179, asked by Mr. S. 0. Jog, 
on the 10th March, 1934. 


Grant op Disability Pension to certain Persons invatjded during the 

Great War, 

328. (a) Yes. 

(3) Because the certificate which was given some 11 years after the death occurred, * 
was based on the presumption that the man died of the disability on account of 
which he was invalided from Mesopotamia. There is no evidence to support this 
presumption. In fact the evidence available goes to show that the man was invalided 
to India from Basra on the 22nd September, 1916, suffering from Scurvy, while he 

A 2 
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was admitted to ho^ital in India on the 13th January, 1919, for Pneumonia, t.e.» 
27 months after his return from field service. 

(c), (d) and (e). There is no principle of the kind referred to. Each case ia 
decided on its merits, 

(/) No. 

(g) Ist ^rt , — The decision had nothing to do with the fact that the disease 
happened to be Pneumonia. It was based on the grounds explained in the answer 
to part (6). 

2nd par^.— Yes. 

(h) It is not a fact that no death from Pneumonia has been held to be attributable, 
to military service. 


'Demolition of Alleged Encuoacuments or Unauthorised Constuxjc- 

TIONS BY THE EXECUTIVE OFFICER, AmBALA CANTONMRNT BoARD. 

67. (a) The answer is in the affirmative. 

(h) Only in emergent cases. 

(c) There has been no disregard of the law or of the instructions issued by the 
Northern Command. 


Notices served under certain Sections of the Cantonments Act by the 

Executive Officers,. 

73. (h) The answer is in the negative. The Ambala Cantonment Board passed 
a resolution authorising the Executive Officer to demolish all encroachments. This 
resolution was obviously not in accordance with the provisions of the Cantonments 
Act and it was vetoed by the General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Northern Com* 
mand. 

(e) and (/). Section 25 of the Cantonments Act is intended to be used in emer- 
gent cases and Government have no reason to believe that it has been used incorrectly- 

They do not propose to take any action in the matter. 


Disability Pension to Military E?^ployees invalided during TjfE Great 

War. 


179. (rr) No instructions have been issued to the Pension Controller to act in the 
manner stated, nor have Government any reason to believe that be is acting in that 
manner on his own initiative. In the particular case referred to in part (n) of t'-e 
Honourable Member’s question, No. 327 dated the 14th December, 1933, Govern* 
merit have already discharged the onus resting on them under recommendation No. 

j before a medical board and proving that he is phvsicallv 

sound and suffering from no disability whatsoever. A discharge on “medical grounds’* 
as recorded m discharge certificates would not necessarily imply or prove that the 
cause of discharge was a disability contracted on and or attributable to field service. 

T’?® Honourable Member is apparently referring to the category of cases where 
medical held to adiudicato on claims to pension, have forad^ the individuals 

concerned to be suffering from no disabilitv whatever. If a man is suffering fr^ 

'• “"<> ‘I” •' -Mas a.y Id..™ 

protect themselves against exploitation and cannot grant a pmsion ^7th^ mwe^sf 

T^dencHan n^Tb^ 
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Mr. P. !R. Bau (.1 in uncial Comniissioner, Kail ways): Sir, I lay on the 
table the information promised in reply to starred question No. 161, asked 
by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, on the 19th February, 1934, and also the inform- 
ation promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 402 and 404, asked by 
Lala l^Tneshwar Prasad Bagla, on the 7th March, 1934. 


ClftCULAR ABOUT THE SiCK KEPORT OF THE TRAVELLING TICKET EXAMINERS. 

(a) A copy of the circular referred to has been forwarded to the Railway Board 
by the Agent, East Indian Railway, who reports that the intention of the circular was to 
warn staff to report sick immediately they are taken ill and not to w'ait till they were 
wariiea for duty. 

(6) No. 

(c) The circular was issued on the responsibility and over the signature of the 
Aissistant Superintendent, Staff. 


Working of Staff in the Cracked Head Office Building at 

Jamalpur.* 

*402. The reply to the first part of the Question is in the affirmative, but the 
Agent of the East Indian Railway has reported that the building has been ured only 
after it had been thoroughly examined by responsible officers of the Engineering 
Department and reported on as being quite safe. I am informed that no earthquake 
tremors have been noticed at Jamalpur for a considerable time. 


W^ATER Connections and Lights given to the Temporary Colonies op 

Workers at Jamalpur. 

*404. The reply to the first part of the Question is in the affirmative, and the 
second part does not therefore arise. 


ELECTION OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON EMIGRATION. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands) : Sir, I beg to move : I 

‘‘That this Assembly do proceed to elect in such manner, as the Honourable the 

President may direct, eight non-official Members to sit on the Standing Committee 

on Emigration.’* 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Motion 
moved: 

“That this Assembly do proceed to elect in such manner, as the Honourable the 

President may direct, eight non-official Members to sit on the Standing Committes 

on Emigration.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (I'he Honounable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): I may 
inform Honourable Members that for the purpose of election of members 
to the Standing Committee on Emigration, the Assembly Office will be 
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cpen to receive nominations upto 12 Noon on Saturday, the 7tli April, 
and that the election, if necessary, will, as usual, be held in the Secre- 
tary’s Hoorn on Tuesday, the 10th April, 1934. The election will be 
conducted in accordance with the principle of proportional representation 
by means of the single transferable vote. 


THM INDIAN TAHIKF (TEXTILE PROTECTION) AMENDMENT 

BILJ.. 

Preskntatjon of the Report of the Select Committee- 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : Sir, I beg to present the report of the Select Commita-e on the 
Bill further to amerid lli(‘ Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for certain purposes. 


THE SUCAR (EXCISE JIUTY) BILL. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliani Chetty) : The House 
will now resume consideration of tl>o motion* moved by the Honourable 
Sir George Schuster on the 20th March, 1034, and the amendinentf moved 
thereon by Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad. 

Lala Hari Raj Swarup (United Provinces: Landholders): Sir, I stand 
boro to oppesG the Bill, the consideration of which has been moved by 
tlie ITonoiirahle Sir George Schuster. Sir George Schuster, in his speech 
in making Ins motion for reference to Select Committee, referred to tho 
propaganda carried on in the press and on the platform against the pro- 
posed ex(;isc duty. Tn the course of his speech, he also said that his desire 
to light had been immensely increased by the propaganda that w^as carried 
on. He also referred to the large number of telegrams received by him 
as w’ell as to the representations submitted to him by the industry. So 
far as the representations from the industry are concerned, I do not find 
that there is nnything in them to excite his desire to fight, and, before 
doing so, he should know against what he is fighting. He is fighting against 
an industry w’hich W’as granted protection by this House only two years 
ago. Tlic industry has hardly had time to organise itself, and Sir George 
Schuster has shown his desire to fight against this infant industry. 


*“That the Bill to provide for the imposition and collection of an excise duty on 
sugar be referred to a Select Committee consisting of Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami 
Mudnliar, Mr. S. C. Mitra, Mr Muhammad Azhar Aii, Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon, 
Lala. Hari Raj Swarup, Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal, Mr. Bhuput Sing, Lala 
Rameshwar Prasad Bagla, Mr. R. S. Sarma, Mr. A\. Das, Bhai Parma Nand, Mr. 
C. S. Ranga Iyer, Mr. F. E. James, Mr G. Morgan, Nawab Maior Malik Talib 
Mehdi Khan. Sirdar Nihal Singh, Ma.ror Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Mr. G. S. 
Bajpai, Mr. G. S. Hardy, and the Mover, with instructions to report within seven days, 
and that t^e number of members whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a 
meeting of the Committee shall be live.** 

t“That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 
Ist of August, 19M.** 
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Sii‘, ill the course of his speech he cleverly avoided making any refer- 
Qce to the Resolutions unanimously passed by practically all the Provin- 
ial Legislative Councils. These Resolutions, Sir, cannot be said to have 
een invoked by any party feeling or by any persons * interested in the 
lanufacture of sugar. These Councils, Sir, as you know, consist of re- 
resentatives of growers, of consumers, of landlords, tenants, industry and 
ijminerce, and these Councils have unanimously passed Resolutions con- 
einning this excise duty as opposed to the interests of the grower, the 
imsinner and the producer. 1 thought that at least these Resolutions of 
lu; PrttviMcifil Councils would teach some moderation to my Honourable 
riend. Sir George Schuster, because he delivered to us such a strong 
ermon on the ethics of moderation on Thursday last. Is it any imrnodera- 
ion on our part to come to this House and say that wo only want what 
as promised to us by this House? \Vc do not want anything more, and 
will refer to this in a later part of my speech. It is, Sir, rather 
in moderation on tlui part of Sir George Schuster as he desires to fight 
gainst an infant industry. 

Sir George Schuster delivered two speeches on this measure, one while 
itroducing the Budget and the other while making the motion for reter- 
nce of the Bill to SGl(3ct Committee. If one goes carefully through his 
peeches, one hardly finds any facts and figures to show that sugar maiiu- 
acturers are making the so-called lOCi p(‘r cent, 200 per cent or 400 per 
cut profit. Ho based his arguments merely on hearsay evidence of persons 
ike Mr. Mody, who may be an expert on textiles, who may be an expert 
n diversion of trade from Bombay to Kathiawar, but who certainly cannot 

an expert on sugar. Sir, when Mr. Mody told Sir George Schuster that 
is share of the Belapur Sugar Factory at one time fetched only two rupees 
nd that it now stands at 11s. 180, Mr. Mody should also have told him 
11 the same breath that the Bela])ur Sugar Factory was established about 
6 or 17 years ago with a capital of about 40 lakhs. For the first 10 or 
2 years, the (kmijiany did not pay’ a single pie of dividend to the share- 
lolders, with fho result that half of its capital had to be written off, and 
lO ivonder that the value of the shares went down to Rs. 2. For the first 
2 years, the shareholders did not get any dividend, and it was only during 
he last five or six years that they got a dividend of 15, 20 or fiO per cent, 
:ith the result that the value of a share now stands at Rs. 186. Sir 
xeorge Schuster was ('lever enough to select only a few other cases like 
ho Cawnpore, (Miarnparari and Samastipur Factories. He chose the pick 
f the industry. These factories are oM factories established about 10 or 
2 years ago. My Honourable friend here reminds me that the Cawnpore 
actorv was established 25 years ago. But I challenge Sir George Schuster 
0 tell me the name of a single factory even from the list of old factories 
vhich has made 100 per cent, profits. Sir, when old factories cannot make 
nore than 25 per cent profits, how it is possible for new factories to earn 
ven ten per ceni promised to them? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : 1 never sug- 
:estcd for a moment that any factory had made 200 or 100 per cent profit, 
ialked about 800 per cent appreciation in the value of the shares. 

Lala Hari Ra] Swarup: Sir, when he talks of appreciation in shares, 
^ir George also asks us to be content to allow the value of shares to fall to 
100 per cent or so.. But how can this depreciation in the value of shares 
)e brought about unless these factories begin to run at a loss? As a 
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matter of fact, some factories are already experiencing depreciation in 
the value of shares. In a night the value has come down from 330 to 
260, and instances can be multiplied. The real test for finding out whether 
the industry is making 30 or 50 or 100 per cent profit is not to quote 
' the shares fioin the share market or to quote hearsay evidence which are 
always misleading, but to tell this House how much it costs to produce 
a maund of sugar and how' much we recover in price for a maund of sugar. 
1 will now, with your permission, ^ir, proceed to inform this House how 
much it costs us to produce a maund of sugar. The Tariff Board, in 
paragraph 04 of its report, compares the price of sugar that should prevail 
in the beginning of the protective period and in the end. At the end, 
they say that the cost of production, excluding the price of cane, should 
be lis. 2-7-6 per maund. In this lis. 2-7-6 per maund, they have not 
included anything for depreciation or interest on working capital or proht 
which they calculate to be reasonable at ten per cent, and, on account oi 
these three heads, they put down lis. 1-11-8 per maund. Their estimate 
of tlie cost of production is further corroborated by a statement of thp 
Sugar Technologist to the Government of India in his monograph on 
the “Open Tan System and White Sugar Industry in which he says that 
tlic cost of manufacture is about lis. 2-9-0. To this 11s. 2-9-0 we have tr 
add the cost of cane which, on the average, is six annas a maund, and 
12 maunds ol cane make one maund of sugar, that is, Eg. 4-8-0. There- 
fore, lis. 4-8-0 plus lis. 2-9-0 comes to Ks. 7-1-0. What is the price ol 
sugar that wr are realising at this time? The prices in India are governed 
by the prices prevailing in tlie central tract, that is, the Gorakpur district 
In the Gorakhpur district, the price of sugar is on the average Es. 7-12-v] 
per maund. My friends can naturally put the question, could you no1 
transfer the difference to the consumer? It is not possible for us to dc 
so. The price of sugar ex-factory is controlled by the pri(*,e that we ar€ 
able to realise in distant markets like ’Madras, Bombay and Karachi, and 
it is necessary for us to do so in order to clear our stocks, because 
we are producing almost all onr requirements. In Madras, Bombay and 
Karachi, the price today of Java sugar is in the neighbourhood o: 
Es. 10-2-0 per maund. Out of this Es. 10-2-0 per maund, a freight o. 
Es. 1-8-0 on an average has to be deducted, and six to eight annas pei 
maund goes on account of the difference in quality. Therefore, the maxi 
mum price that you can realise for No. 1 sugar is eight rupees per maund 
If to this we add the price of No. 2 suorar, the average b.arely comes tc 
about Es. 7-12-0 per maund. What is the result? The cost of produo 
tion is about seven rupees, and the price that we are able to realise h 
Es. 7-12-0. We are thus left only with 12 annas to one rupee per maund 
to cover profit, depreciation and interest charges. 

An Honourable Member: What about income-tax? 

Lala Hari Swamp: Income-tax is at the top of that. This ii 
the present position. What will be the position when this excise duty o: 
Es. 1-5-0 per maund is imposed? It means that, instead of a credr 
account, wc shall have a debit account. 

Sir George Schuster, in his speech on Thursday, said that he was noi 
committing any breach of faith. The industry as a whole feels that th< 
Government have committed a breach of fadb and are asking the House U 
side with it in committing that breach ci faith. 
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Mr. M. Joshi f Nominated Non-Oflicial) : How is it a breach of 

faith? 

Lala Hari Baj Swarup: Firstly, the breach of faith consists in the fact 
that you are not going to allow us even to realise what was promised to u? 
by the Tariff Board and by this Honourable House when you passed the 
Sugar Protection Bill. As I have told you just now, if this excise duty i«i 
levied, we will not make any profit, nothing to say of provision for depre- 
ciation and interest charges. The Tariff Board, as I have told you, Sir, 
‘in parqigraph 64 of its report, says that Es. 1-11*8 per maund must be 
left free to the sugar manufacturer to cover depreciation, interest charges 
and profit of 10 'per cent. Secondly, this Bill creates new circumstances 
which were never contemplated in the Sugar Industry (Protection) Act, 
that is, it creates circumstances w^hich will increase internal competition 
and it will not allow us to realise the prices that were supposed by the 
Tariff Board wo could realise. I know that when I make a reference to 
this question, I am entering a thorny field, that is, that this Bill creates 
a distinction between the small producer and the large producer. It is 
good that Sir George Schuster has promised to go carefully into this 
question in the Select Committee. I will only make one point in this 
connection, and it is this. It is not the desire of the industry or of the 
big factory owner to kill the small manufacturer. But what I ask 
this that you should not create conditions which will wipe out the big 
factory out of existence, because, if yon do so, you will not only waste 
20 crores of rupees invested in this industry, but you will also not make 
your country self-sufficient at any time. Sir, Sir George Schuster’s defence 
in this connection is that ho gave a w’aming last year. Sir, that warning 
was too late, the fa(*tories that are working now have been ordered before 
that warning. 

Sir George Schuster, in his speech on Thursday, said that, in spite of 
so much burden to the country, what is it that the consumer is g('tting. 
Sir, this duty of Es. 7-4-0 per cwt. was imposed in 1931 only for a purely 
revenue purpose. It was increased to Es. 9-1-0 per cwt. in 1931, — that 
too for revenue purposes. At that time, the consumer had to [)ay Es. 11 
per maund of sugar landed in the port. Wliat would have been the con- 
dition today? Had not this Protection Bill been passed, the consumer 
would have been getting sugar at the same price at which he used to get 
in 1931, and had the Protection Bill not been passed, Sir George Schuster 
would not have any compunction for the consumer and he would have in 
his anxiety to find money gone on increasing the import duties on 
sugar, with the result that the consumer would have suffered still further, 
r will give some figures from the book of Mr. M. P. Gandhi, who has 
written a wonderful book on sugar, in order to show what benefits have 
accrued to the consumers under the protectionist scheme. My figure's are 
based on an average consumption of 600,000 tons of sugar per year. Java 
sugar sells at present at Es. 10-2-0 per maund, that is, had we been using 
all the Java sugar, we would have had to pay today Es. 18,02,25,000. 
According to the Tariff Board’s recommendation, sugar would have sold 
today at Es. 8-13-1 per maund, that is, we should have paid 
Es. 15,90,46,875 per year, and what is it actually that' the consumer pays 
today. He pays at the rate of Es. 7-12-0 per maund which comes to about 
Es. 14,17,50,000. It is clear that the industry today is supplying India 
with sugar at Es. 3,84,75,000 below^ the present Java price and at 
Es. 1,72,96,000 below the average price recommended by the Tariff Board. 
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Mr. President, Sir George Schuster further said, how long is this 
country going to bear such burdens in order to foster these industries? 

[ will remind my Honourable friend that India is still behind many other 
countries which are taking whatever steps they can in order to make them- 
selves self-siiflficient in their needs of sugar. Mr. M. P. Gandhi, in his 
admirable book on Indian Sugar, Past, Present and Future, gives in fable 
•No. 3 the duties that are in force in the various countries of the world 
at the present time. In Germany, the duty is Rs. 15-15-0 per cwt. In. 
France, it is Rs. 14-4-0 per (jwt., and, in the United Kingdom, it ia 
Rs. 7-12-4 per cwt., and, in Australia, there is a complete embargo. In 
fhis connection, it is noteworthy to see that in Great Britain, in addition 
to this import duty of 7-4-0 per cwt., the Government of England has 
giviJii bounty to the tunc of 37^ million pounds to be given to the industry 
during the course of ten years. In the case of India, Sir George Schuster 
is sorry to have lost ten crores .... 


also imposed 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Per annum. 

Lala Hari Raj Swarup: Yes. Other couniries have 
tariff duties and lose large amounts every year. 

Now, he says in his speech, that the greater part goes, of course, to 
[)ay for t-he lesser efficiency of production in India as compared with Java 
and the balance goes in profits to those who have invested in the sugar 
companies. This is a highly unjust charge against the industry. lie should 
know tliat, out of this 10 crores, more than crores goes to the grower, 
ajid I hope that iny friend, Sir George Schuster, is not unaware of the 
tact that, had this Protection Bill not been passed and so many factories 
had not been put u]), the agrarian tnuihle in Ihii U. P. would have assumed 
such a dangerous stage that it would have been difiicult to control it. 

remaining three crores and a half, a considerable part goes to 
the labourers, the railway and the Posts and Telegraphs, and much less 
tliaii ten i)er c(;nt promised by tin; Tariff Board is Jolt to tlio industries 
concerned, lie has made this charge of inefficiency wdneh I. cannot allow' 
to go uiichalleuged. In tin's connection, [ will refer only to the', fi.rures 
and the eonclusioiis arrived at by the experts of mv niend. Sir George 
Schuster because, our own figures may bo taken as misl«iding. In his 
rov.ew of tho sugar industry of Indiu published in the Trade Journal of 
2nd Noven,lu.,r lfl3d Mr Srivasfnva, in Table \o. 13. says this; but. 

^ *0 Iiiforiii tho House as to how you should 

judge the efficiency of a sugar factory. The main test is, how much su-ar 
su ”ir“far.f ® recover out of cane. On that depends the efficiency of tlic 
Zno In .:>! S the efficiency was 7-45 per cent of 

woru /- f ’ it was 8-43. in 1926-27 it 

to a'fiO ’ As^ It went on increasing, when, in 1932-33, it went up 

ll-9^2^n 1931 30 '>f Java was 11-44 in 1923-24 and 

baWv n i; 1 ^ronoiirable friend, the Finance Member, will pro- 

dmvn Sat of W-'T '‘^e still three per ini 

down that of Java -but the difference consists in two facts- one that 
the sucrose m our cane ia ahont. Ql i lacis, one, tnnt 

places where the sucrose in cane iJ Ibo “ 

Java only by half per cent as in if I ™ t® “re behind 

a to 12 per c». .. SVe-riST™'",;”' "eTS 
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that the recovery in sugar should be lower by two or three per cent. 
Secondly, in this short space of two years, you cannot expect us to get 
that experience and trained labour as is available in Java. Sugar-making, 
Sir, is a highly technical industry and it should be • rather to our credit 
that we have maintained this efficiency or rather increased the efficiency 
in spite of these difficulties. Mr. Srivastava also asknowledges this fact; 

“When expansion is rapid, conditions are generally unstable and eHiciency suffers 
and this is wt-at has taken place to a certain extent in the present instance. But it 
is a matter for some satisfaction to those concerned with the technical aspects of the 
present <ievelppment that even in the first year of their operation the new plants 
have shown results which on the a\ u’age are not inferior to those of factories estab- 
lished for several years.” 

Sir, there is also anollier charge made against this industry to which my 
friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, also referred the other day; that is, the price 
of cane paid by these factories. Sir, as I have said in an earlier paii of my 
speech, we arc paying on an average six annas a maund for canc ; and this 
was the price that was calculated by the Tariff Board to be payable to the 
grower when sugar could sell at Bs. 7-12-0 per maund. Sir, though we are 
not realising anything for mollasses, we have not allowed the price of cane 
to go below six annas per maund. Sir, there is a further proof that we 
are paying a reasonable price in the fact that in areas where there are 
factories operating within a radius of four or five miles, we do not find a 
single (jnr factory w'orking, — that is, the growers do not conveid: their cane 
into gur; and why do not they do that? Because they find it profitable to 
sell their cane to the factories. Sir, the price of six annas paid to the 
grower is four times more than what he can make out by converting it into 
gur. In this connection, I. would like to quote from the proceedings of the 
Sugar Conference held at Simla on the 10th, 11th and 12th July, lOBB. 
The Honourable Mr. A, H. Lloyd, interrupting Mr. H. C. Prior, put the 
following question to him : 

”1 should like to ask nuo question. Will the Revenue Secretary from Bihar and 
Orissa kindly say from his ex|)eriencc in lii.s own Province if he is prepared to bear 
out the statement made by a very recent speaker that sugar-cane sold in the factories 
fetches three times the price that it gets where there are no factories ” 

Mr. Prior replied : 

‘‘Conditions in Bihar vary between North Bihar and South Bihar. In North 
Bihar, a very great majority of the cane is sold to white sugar fac'.oric?. In S::uth 
Bihar, a very small amount of cane is sold to w^liito sugar factories.' The average 
price of f/nr made from the cane in South Bihar was Ks. two a maund and that I 
think represents about annas per maund of cane.” 

Just C()m])ar(; iliis with the six annas that the factories arc paying. 

The Fl.onourable Sir George Schuster, in his Budget- speech, inent’oning 
one of tlie reasons for bringing in this excise duty, said that “wc also want 
to protect the interests of the grower**. Sir, 1 do not understand how ho is 
going to protect the interests of the grower by this Exxise Duty Bill. I 
can understand that the fixing of a minimum price for cane under a separate 
Bill might give some advantage to the grower, but the Sugar Excise Duty 
Bill is definitely opposed to the interests of the grower. Sir, it will affect 
him in three ways. By the imposition of the excise, our crushing season 
will be shortened, because the margin to which we work will be narrowed 
down by one rupee, with the result that wc shall start later and close 
earlier; that is, as for instance, in Meerut wc start at present in the begin- 
ing of November and go on to the first week of April. The result of this 
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will be that we shall not be able to commence till about the middle of 
December, and we will have to close earlier. Sir, during this time the 
grower will suffer and he will perforce have to convert his cane into gur, 
the price of which will be further reduced. Secondly, this Bill seeks to 
impose a duty on those factories also which make sugar from gur, that is, 
factories which refine gur; and, therefore, with this duty, these factories 
will close down, witli the result that the demand for gur will be reduced, 
and it will bring about a further depression in the price of gur. J?hirdly, 
though a minimum price for cane is going to be fixed, I understand that 
it is not going to he) an arbitrary fixation of price ; it is bound to have some 
relation to the cost of production of white sugar in the factories, and that, 
with this one rupee a maiind of excise, the cost of production will be 
increased by one rupee. Part of this excise is bound to be transferred to 
the grower and in that he will get a lesser price for his cane. Mr. President, 
from all tliis you will be able to see that this Bill is against the interests 
of the grower, the consumer and the producer, and so I will request this 
House not to allow tliis Bill oven to go to the Select Committee. But if 
this House does not feel convinced and is of opinion that this Bill should 
bo ref6)rred to the Select Committee, then, Mr. President, there are various 
points which will have to be very carefully considered in the Select Com. 
mittee. Tlie points for consideration are whether the duration of the Act 
should he permanent or for a year; wliether the duty should apply only to 
largo factories or to small factories as well ; whether the duty should apply 
to all kinds of sugar as ])roposed or only to cane sugar factories and gur 
refineries being exempted; whether ihe duty should apply to stocks pro- 
duced before thct 1st of April, but issued later as now proposed, or they should 
be exempted ; whether the factories started this year and the la«t year which 
had no time to consolidate their position should be exempted; whether 
the provisions regarding factories establislied in the States are corrpct or 
require re-modelling on the lines of provisions contained in the Matches 
(Excise Duty) Bill ; whether the penal provisions should be re-modelled and 
whtdhor tlu^ rat(' of duty is excessive and, if so, should the same be reduced 
to half or to a quarter; and, last, but not least, whether tlie import duty, 
as at present, is sufficient or should be increased, and, if so, to what 
amount? 

Mr. President, I will not dwell at length upon all these points, but I 
will only refer to one point. T will ask my Honourable friend, S’r George 
Schuster, to tell me how he has calculated his figure of 1,47 lakhs that he 
wants from this industry and how much production he lias calculated to 
arrive at ibis figure? Making backwno’d calculation, the total produce on 
which lie has calculated this duty of 1,47 lakhs, is 560 thousand tons, but 
I have authorities from which I shall show you just now who say that the 
pioduce of sugar from factories, which are proposed to bo brought under the 
Bill, will bo 010 thousand tons, that is to sav, a little less than double the 
quantitv tliat lie has taken into consideration. Again, referring to the 
Sugar Technologist to the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, Mr. 
Srivasatava, in his review, published in the Trade Journal of 2nd November, 
1933, said that the average working davs in a factory in the whole of India 
for 1032-38 were 138 per factory and their average extraction of sugar was 
8'6 per 100 maimds of cane. Their average crushing capacity was 440 tons 
per day. In the book of Mr. Gandhi, the number of factories has been 
calculated at 145 this year and there might be six or seven factories next 
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year. If we divide and multiply these figures, we find that only from cane 
sugar the quantity will be about 734 thousand tons or even more. If to 
this we add one-fourth of the sugar as refined in the refineries, the total 
will come to about 910 thousand tons. If, by an amendment of this Bill, 
some of the small sugar factories are also included, another 260 thousand 
tons will be included in this duty, and the duty can safely be reduced to 
one-quarter, leaving, at the same time, Es. 1,47 lakhs to my friend. Sir 
George Schuster. 

Sir, there has been so much talk about excessive profits. I have the 
authority of the sugar manufacturers to state in this House that if the 
Government and this House feel that we are still making very • excessive 
profits, then give us only that which was promised to us by the Tariff Board 
and this House, and take away the rest in any form you like, but do not 
increase our cost of production, thereby making us close our doors. Tax 
profits by all means, but do not for a moment tax mass production. 

Mr. O. Morgan (Bengal: European): Mr. President, I oppose the 
amendment for the reason that T cannot see that any beneficial result 
could be obtained from the circulation of this Bill. The Honourable the 
Finance Member has already told us what he remarked last year in 
warning the sugar industry as to what was likely to happen. 

Now, tlic Honourable the Finance Member has made three points of 
charges made against him, (1) breach of faith, (2) hardships caused to 
shareholders, and (3) that the duty was a fatal blow to the infant industry. 
Now, Sir, the breach of faith, as far as my information goes, is not the 
imposition of an excise duty as such,, but the breach of faith complained of 
IS that the khandsari sugar is exempt from the excise, and, further, that, 
on the figures of the present day position, the duty of Es. 1-5-0 is excessive. 
My Honourable friend, Mr. Hari Eaj Swarup, has already given you all the 
figures in that connection. We make the difference by which sugar excise 
will work out at Es. 0-15-4 per maund. We reckon that the difference of 
the excise duty should be between seven and eight annas per maund, so 
that the Honourable the Finance Member may rest assured that the breach 
of faith docs not refer to the mere fact of his having brought forward a Bill 
for the imposition of excise. It is the details of the Bill that do not bring 
out, in our opinion, the full benefit of the protection which the Honourable 
the Finance Member considers the industry is entitled to. 

Now, Sir, with regard to the hardships to shareholders. I do not know 
exactly how the shareholders have been putting it to him in the multifarious 
telegrams that he has received and on what grounds they have put it, but 
the way in which the Honourable the Finance Member put it to the House 
is rather misleading. Now, Sir, with regard to that wonderful transaction 
of Belapur shares, I think more details should have been given as to the 
position of that Company, before that statement was made on the floor of 
the House. I have the position of the Company here before me, and up 
to 1930 there were no dividends declared at all. In 1931, it was six per 
cent, and, in 1932, it was 12 per cent, but the capital was written down, 
that is, the JOO rupees shares were written down to Es. 50, so that half the 
capital was completely wiped out, and now it is certainly in a good position 
as it stands at present. That is to say, the shareholders have lost half their 
money, so that, if they get a dividend of 20 per cent on their shares, this 
actually amounts to only 10 per cent on the original capital. That company 
was registered in 1919. Now, Sir, with regard to the other factories which 
the Honourable the Finance Member quoted, Eyam and Samastipur, Eyam 
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was registered in 19.13 and Samastipur in 1919. I liavo got figures which 
go back to 1923 and Ryam paid ten per cent in 1924 and nothing more at 
all till 1930, and then it paid 20 per cent. But 1 would draw your atten- 
tion to the fact that the capital of the Company, although it has approxi- 
mutely 655 tons crushing capacity, is only 7| lakhs, the average capital for 
a factory of that description is between 18 and 20 lakhs, so that, there, 
again, the shareholders get the benefit of the small cajiital. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My Honourable friend is missing 
the point of my argument. My argument was simply based on the enor- 
mous improvement which had occurred in the value of the shares since the 
policy of protection was introduced and also the fact that, since the excisM 
duty policy was proposed, those shares have not fallen ])recipitately in value. 
These are my arguments. 

Mr. O. Morgan: We know that it is so. I know all tlie shares had been 
going up and down. I will explain that a little later when I come to it. 
T understood from what the Honourable the Finance Member said, that 
they wanted: to stop this sort of speculation7 but I submit that this sort of 
speculation is not stopped by putting an excise duty or a duty of any 
description on the industries. That is not the method by which it should 
be stopped. In other countries, they are trying to stop this excessive, and 
most unfortunate gambling we may call it, by such things as the Securities 
Act and the suggested new Stock Exchange rules in America. With regard 
to what the Honourable Member said, when he interrupted me just now, 
namely, that the values of the shares rose, I have prepared a note and I 
find that the values rose as a result of protection in anticipation of higher 
dividends. The dividends did not improve very appreciably, though these 
Companies made larger profits — am referring to the other group, not the 
Bclapur Company. When the warning of last year came, all the share 
values went down and again fell when the results of the year, ended June, 
1933, were lower than was anticipated. Then, there was a fear of the 
removal of the surcharge and that made the people nervous again, and, on 
the top of that, there was the earthquake which made people wonder 
whether they were going to get any dividends at all. But when the fear of 
the removal of the surcharge was removed, the imposition of the excise duty 
counterbalanced that and the shares remained more or less at the same 
figure. 

With regard to the third point that the duty was a fatal blow to the 
infant in^dustry, that is perhaps rather strongly worded by whoever put it up 
before the Honourable the Finance Member. But we hold that the excise 
duty, as proposed to be imposed under the Bill, is higher than it should be 
and the details of the Bill make it such that the infant industry, that is 
the sugar factory producers, will certainly be hit. I do not say it will be a 
fatal blow, because some factories will certainly be able to carry on, but it 
will be an unfortunate blow. 

Thfin, with regard to the amount of excise duty which the Honourable 
the Finance Member expects to get amounting to one crore and forty-seven 
lakhs. In his Budget speech, the Honourable Member was budgetting for, 
I think I am right in saying, two crores of import duty for 1934-35. I 
would now suggest to the Honourable the Finance Member tlint he might 
with safe tv double that amount. I do not see anv reason for such a 
change, it is not safe to prophesy, but I think it is almost a safe thing to 
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say that the imports for 1934-35 will not be less to any extent than the 
imports of 1933-34 which were 247 thousand tons. 1 have made calcula- 
tions which show that it is more than likely we shall get about 225,000 
tons in 1934-35. The Honourable the Finance Member has reckoned it at 
110,000 tons. In that case, the duty would be double, that is to say, we 
should get from the import duty four crores instead of the budgetted 
amount of two crores. Then, again, the Honourable the Finance Member 
may say: ‘It is all very well talking like that, but can you guarantee it?” 
If you guarantee that I will bo able to get four crores, 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I should not accept the Honourable 
Member s guarantee. 


Mr. O. Morgan: 1 should get two signatures under the Reserve Bank 
Bill, 1 do not think any one will take a single signature nowadays. But, 
with the imposition of the excise duty, whatever it may be, I see no 
reason ^vhy Jhe imports of this year, 1934-35, should be any less than the 
imports of last year, merely because the figures show a. greater production 
in India. I do not say that that is actually going to happen and I feel 
inclined to suggest to the Honourable the Finance Member that he takes 
his figures of 110,000 tons and two crores as being on the low side which 
perhaps is a safe thing to do from a financial point of view. , 

(.^orriing to the. (picstioii of hhamhari, everybody has in bis hand books, 
pamphlets and papers showing the production of hliandsarij the quantity 
of sugar got from cane, and so on, but there is a misapprehension about 
the khdiuhari production. 'FIk* sugar wdiich ilie khandsari makes is from 
rah and there may he some isolated instances in which a khandnari pro- 
ducer works right through from the canc to the sugar, but that is not 
universal. The khttndmri buy.s the iah and manufactures it into sugar, 
mostly nowadays by centrifugal methods and if the khandsari is exempt 
and a duty of Rs. 1-5-0 per ewt. is imposed on the factories, there is not 
the slightest doubt that the khandsari will be a great menace to the 
factories as far as the possibility of making a profit on their working is 
concerned. The khandsari, as this House has noticed from the Honour- 
able Member’s speech, uses practically at present the same amount of cane 
as the factories, that is, abont five million tons. The. two together use 
rouglily about ten million tons out of a crop of 48} million tons. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 

„ madan Rural): May I ask the Honourable Member a question? 

What is the percentage of sugar juice which a khandsari draw^s, 
and what is the percentage that the factory draws? 

Mr. G. Morgan: The khandsari draws about 50 per cent sugar out of 
the rah. 

Seth Ha]i Abdoola Haroon (Sind : Muhammadan Rmral) : And the 
hhandsatis do not crush the cane, they purchase rah from the cultivator. 

Mr. G. Morgan: That is what I said. The agriculturist crushes the 
calne in ce>*tain primitive methods and makes cfur and rah. Gur is a more 
refined process than rah^ and it is eaten in India. Eah is a lower grade 
and is sold to people who make sugar by the khandsari process. 
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Now, Sir, taking 600,000 tons as the production of the sugar factories, 
we reckon that the khandsari manufacturer at the present moment pro- 
duces 300,000 tons, which is a third of the total production of sugar, viz., 
900,000 tons, as my Honourable friend, Mr. Swamp, mentioned. And the 
producer of lihandsari suerar is not an agriculturist as such. He is a 
producer of sugar, but, of course, he has to get his raw material from 
the agriculturist. Now, as I have said, freedom from excise will certainly 
make the hhandsari producer a rnen;u?o to the sugar factories; and if 
Honourable Members will refer to the proceedings of the 0th meeting of 
the Sugar Committee held at Coimbatore in November, they wdll that 
the question of these units for lihandaari production was discussed in item 
bS of the proceedings and everything possible is being done to increase the 
use of these small units and centrifugals. Mr. R. D. Agarwala lias pub- 
lished a book recently and I wish, Sir, with your permission, to make a 
short quotation from his work: 

"Thfi introduction of cheap electricity and the use of power-driven machinery 
will further increase the number of rnft-making and khandsari sugar factories in the 
rural area.” 

If there is no objection to the increase of rab- making, there is none to 
khandsari making sugar if the actual su^ar producer is also made to pay 
h’s share of the excise duty. If he produces sugar 90 per cent, then he 
ought to pay just the same as the factories. Some of the papers which 
have come into our hands say that gur, rah and valniyra should be 
exemnted. Eah, of course, we know is used bv the khandsari, and T want 
to bring the khandsari into this. Gut is used by the sugar refineries, and, 
thcrcfor<*>, wherever it is used in that particular way, that factorv cannot 
escape if it makes sugar from gnr. In the same way, if the sugar factories 
in Madras bnv 'palmyra juice and make it into sugar, those factories must 
pav excise just the same ns evervhodv else using raw material. Most 
peo]de have got into their minds that this Bill is onlv a siigar-oane Bill, 
and, therefore, anything that is not sugar-cane does not come info it. But 
really it is a sugar Bill and any one producing sugar with 90 per cent 
sucrose should have to pav the excise duty. 

Now, Sir, I should like to turn for a minute to the remarks made by 
the Honourable the Finance Member in his Budget speech with regard to 
the seven lakhs of rupees: 

*‘AiS ca fund to be distributed amongst the Provinces where white sugar is pro- 
duced, for the purpose of assisting the organisation and operation of co-operative 
societie.*; amongst the cane grower.s .so as to help them in securing fair prices or for 
ether purposes to that end.” 

1 should like to put forward a suggestion for a better method of spend- 
ing money of that description. Mv Honourable friend, Lala Hari Raj 
Swamp, gave certain figures as regards the production of cane in this country 
and the sugar contents. We know that here in India the agriculturist under 
pr(‘seTit conditions grows from 250 to 350 mnunds of cane per acre against 
1,500 to 1,700 in Java. Also sucrose in India is lower than in Java. The 
raw material in Java costs the factory manager Rs. 141 per hundred 
niaunds, whereas, in India, it would cost between Rs. 375 and 400. 
Now, what is wanted is a better production of cane with a hi^^her sugar 
content. And monev would be better spent for those ends than for merely 
organising and distributing money with the idea of getting a higher price 
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ior an inferior article. We can never hope to compete with Java, nor’ can 
we expe(it selling prices on a paying basis to give a return of anything like 
ten per cent to the factory unless the agricultural end is decidedly 
improved. In the Sugar Conference, licld in Simla, great stress was laid 
on that point by the Honourable Dr. (lokul Chaiid Narang who made a 
long speech on the subject and pointed out that, unless something was 
done on those lines, there was very little hope for a cliang;o for the better 
in the position of the sugar industry. It is quite an ('coiiomic proposition 
that if you treble your crop and 3^011 halve ilie lu’ice, still the grower is 
better ofi. ^ 

Now, Sir, T should like to refer again to one thing in coniu'ction with 
the earthquake in Dihar. Tlie Finance Member stated that everything 
would be done to help those factories which had been severely damaged 
and whose work had been held up by tlie eai*thquake and during the period’. 
That is one. of the points which will have to be thorougbl^y discussed in 
the Select (;ommittee as to factories tliat laid no opportunHy of getting 
their sugar away and were lielplcss owing to want of wagons and one 
thing or another, as to whetlier they will ])e treated in a lenient- manner 
so far as the excise duty is concerned. 

) 

^J'hen, Sir, theie is one other point. Tlie Honourable the Finance 
Member said that there was very little danger of this industry being trans- 
ferred to tlie Indian States. We have apprehensions that you cannot wipe 
that danger out in a sentence. There is no doubt that there is every 
danger, provided the sugar induslrv in Dritish India is not being able to 
pay its way and make a profit, some docent profit even up to ton j)er cent. 
Tlicro is a danger that there will be a transfer of the industry to Indian 
States. 

Then, with regard to the cost and the return to factories, wc have the 
position of molasses before us. It is practiifally now taken as unsaleable — 
some plaf'os may get an anna or two for it. others get nothimr, and we 
hear of its being dumped into rivers or on sides of railway tracks and all 
sorts of tilings. Anyhow, it is a thing which now costs most factories 
something to get rid of. A proposal lias becTi made that the making of 
molasses into pow’cr alcohol should be investigated, and I would ask the 
Honourable the Finance Member to inform this House whether any parti- 
cular stage has been reached with regard to the investigations on that point. 
There are certainly many points on which the Select Committee will have to 
go very carefully into the clauses of the Bill. In clause 2, in the definition 
of factory, it would not, of course, cover the people whom we are anxious 
to bring in, and I notice that, in an Act which was put forw.ard by the 
United Provinces before the Sugar Committee, their definition of factory 
was “any premises wherein or within the precincts of which there is 
carried on the manufacture of sugar from cane, jaggery or any other raw 
material and working by the vacuum pan process or any processes con- 
nected with such manufacture/* Another very important thing is this: 
although I and some of my friends on the Committee, when discussing 
the sugar excise, were verv anxious to bring forward questions of zoning, 
et^.. and details connected with zoning and the licensing of factories, it 
was also diseuased at the Sugar Conference, no one could come to any 
decision. * At the same time, it is interesting to note that both in the 
Ifnited Provinces and Mysore, there is a clause in their Bills for the licens- 
ing of factories, and that is very applicable to the position of factories 
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springing up like mushrooms without any control. But I think there is 
confusion of thought running through all the papers connected with this 
Bill, and that is the talk about the production of sugar in India being 
almost equal to the consumption, or will be next year. In the proceedings 
of the Sugar Conference, it was brought out very clearly that although the 
United Provinces and Bihar might have got more or less to the limits 
of tlieir producing capacity or what should be the limit, other Provinces 
had not, and the Madras representatives were very strong on that point, 
their aigument being perfectly logical: they said “If we can grow good 
cane, why should we not do so” and in fact figures were given by a member 
of that conference wliich showed that they were very nearly on a basis of 
competing with Java at the present moment and ho])c to be able to do so 
with a small reduction in costs in the near future 

Sir Oowasjl Jehangir (liombay (.itv : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : Who 
said that? 

Hr. 0. Morgan: The Madras representative; I refer you to these pro-^ 
ceedings. The point is that although the United Provinces and Bihar 
may be able to produce up to what we call the limit of consumption in 
this country, the limit of consumption is taken from the import figures of 
Java sugar which went up to a million tons some years ago. But the 
difficulty comes in that if you are going to pin yourself down to that, you are 
going to have no sugar industry except in the United Provinces and Bihar. 
Madras, I take it, would not stand for that for a minute. They hold, and 
rightly hold, that they could grow more sugar-cane and very good sugar- 
cane and give cheaper sugar; and unless you are going to transport Bihar and 
the United Provinces sugar down to Madras practically free of cost, which I 
am perfectly certain the Bailw«ay Board would not do, ihen it seems impos- 
sible to expect Madras to agree to the suggestion that we have reached the 
limit of production being equal to consumption. These are figures, but not 
the practical position. Therefore, I do not put up any opposition to this 
Bill going to Select Committee, but there are so many things to be consi- 
dered and so many practical points to be discussed that I hope the mem- 
bers of the Select Committee will go very very carefully into the whole 
situation. I support the motion for Select Committee. 

Bhai Parma Band (Ambala Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, before 
I deal with the other aspects of the Bill before us, I wish to take up 
some of the points which have been raised in the speech of the Honour- 
able the Finance Member the other day. To begin with, he has deprecated 
the campaign that has been started by the manufacturers, openly men- 
tioning the Basti Sugar Mill. His view is that this agitation is unreasonable 
and unjustified. I venture to submit that the Honourable the Finance 
Member would change his view if he would simply place himself in the 
position of the manufacturers of the Basti Mills. The Basti Sugar Mill 
has been in existence for several years, and, therefore, does not owe any- 
thing, either its existence or its progress, to the protection duty that has been 
granted by the Government. It was working for several years and was 
making quite decent profits. ^ The Basti Sugar Mill, after this protection, 
has not had any increase in its produce, nor any reduction in its expendi*- 
ture. On the contrary, this protection has multiplied the number of 
lactones, and their number now comes to over 100, and all these are acting’ 
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AB rival factories to those which existed before, and naturally no com- 
mercial concern would like that it should have so many rivals to compete 
with them in the line. 

With regard to the increase in the price of shares, Mr. Mody might have 
observed one instance of some inefficient company or concern, but I can 
assure Sir George Schuster that the Basti Sugar Mill was making decent 
profits and the value of its share was very high even before this protection 
was granted. There is no doubt that this protection has brought in a 
certain amount of speculation in the share value of these sugar mills, 
and I thmk those, who purchased the shares during the time of specula- 
tion, will have to suffer a great deal on account of the imposition of the 
excise duty. Sir George Schuster said in an ironical way that the value 
of these shares increased by 100 per cent or 200 per cent, but I would 
submit to him, as T have already said, it was largely due to speculation; 
but, in this period of one and a half year, during which this protection 
policy has been in operation, it cannot possibly be said that these factories 
have been able to make such high profits as my Honourable friend 
imagines. Even supposing that some of these mills made some profits 
for a year, I think the Government should harbour no kind of ill feeling 
or prejudice against these factories. Take the case of Java. The Finance 
Member himself informed us that Indian factories were manufacturing 
sugar at three times the cost of Java sugar. From this it will be quite 
obvious that the profits of the Java manufacturers for the Inst two or 
three generations, when they were exporting their sugar to India and we 
were importing it, had been enormous: but. Sir, in spite of that fact, we 
know that the Government of Java had borne no prejudiced feeling against 
their factories. On the other hand, the Java Government supported the 
sugar industry and helped them in different ways, and it is really surprising 
that, during the one and a half year that our sugar factories have been in 
existence, the Government have already become so nervous as to think 
that the factories are making too high profits and tliat they should be 
deprived of this advantage. Herein we find the difference between a 
National Government and a foreign Government, and this fact pains us 
the most. I may inform Sir George Schuster that the Basti S\igar Mill 
even at its best could not make more than two rupees profit per maund 
of sugar produced by them, and, taking this excise duty of Re. 1-0-0 per 
maund, more than half the profits would be taken away by the Government. 
As I have already said, the Basti Sugar Mill was in existence long before 
this protection was granted, and it docs not owe its existence either to 
the favour of the Government or of Sir George Schuster. I do not see 
what right cither the Government or Sir George Schuster has to impose 
on that factory such a heavy duty and take away more than half the 
profits. 

Sir, there is only one more point to which I should like to refer and 
that was mentioned by Mr. Maswood Ahmad. He complained that the 
L had been treating the labourers and the cane growers very 

badly during the last one or two seasons that these factories have been 
at work. According to me, the question is not whether these factory owners 
have been treating the labourers and the growers badly, but the question 
IS whether these labourers and the cane growers have gained any 
advantage from the existence of these factories and whether they are 
better off or worse off than before. My information is that these labourers, 
wno were working in these factories, and the cane growers also who were 
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Bupplving sugar cane to the factories, get two or three times more income 
in their respective spheres, that is to say, the labourers get two or three 
times more wages than before, and the cane growers get two or three times 
more pi’ico for their cane now than before. 

Now, T shall come to my main subject. Sir, wlien the Greeks came 
over to' this country for iho first time, they were struck with two out- 
standing facts ill -India. They remarked with considerable surprise that 
India was a land of marvels for two things, because it produce^d a plant 
the juice of which yielded honey and it produced another plant,** the fruit 
of which yielded W()ol. The Greeks derived tlieir idea of sweetness from 
honey. After that, till the Portugucisc came to this country and discovered 
a new direct sea route to India, we find that sugar was very sparingly 
used in Euro])o; sugar was bought on proscriptions given by the doctors 
from the drug 'stores. After the Portuguese came to India, they and the 
Dutch, who followed them, took away sugar-cane from India to other 
parts of (he globe. Talking etymologically also, we know .it as a fact that 
the words in almost all languages for sugar correspond to the Sanskrit 
word “shavkar”. This is ihe original Sanskrit word for sugar and the 
word “sucrose”, saccharine, and others are all derived from the word 
“sharkar.” This clearly shows that sugar and cotton were the tw^o oldest 
and original industries of India. What has happened to these industries 
after the advent of Europeans to this country is a subject of the economic 
history of India, and I do not wisli to deal with that aspect of the question 
here. 

Sir, I was one of those who gave iheir full support to the Ottawa 
Agro(‘ni(')it. I tliinls tliose people, who disagreed and who were still 
opposed to the Ottawa Agr( 30 meiit, were sincere in their views 
and in thoir O|;po^itiori, but I consider that their judgment in 
this (‘ase w;!S wrniig. I did not .u:]>p()rt tlio Ottawa Agiveinent simply 
believing llinl; lin^ Ih'itisli Ciovernmciit had changed their angle of vision 
so far as their trade relations with India wore concerned, but my idea 
was tint:, after a very long time in the history of England, the circum- 
stances of the world bad so radically changed that England had decided 
to adopt, the policy of ])rotoction in the matter of trade for themselves, 
and, consequently, their interests had become quite identical with the 
interests of India on economic questions. My view, therefore, was, as 
had been all along, that it was only a policy of protection that could 
save India from this exploitation that was being carried on by other 
countries here- But I iiave to confess, Sir, that this excise duty that 
is now proposed by the Finrincc Member has come as a surprise upon 
me. I think it was some months before the Ottawa Agreement was 
even heard of that Sir George Rainy very willingly introduced and carried 
through a Bill for the protection of sugar industry in India. That 
created an impression on mo as well as on many of us here, that the 
Indian Government were really anxious to protect not only sugar, but 
also all such industries in which British and Indian interc$ts did not 
come into conflict with each other. This protective duty has no doubt 
given a great stimulus to the development of sugar industry in this 
country. During a period of only IJ years in which this duty has been 
put in operation, the sugar factories have increased from a small numbet 
to well over 100. This is a fact over which any national Government 
would have congratulated itself, but it is a pity that the case with ths 
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Government of India is just the reverse. Our Government, instead of 
being overjoyed at the fact that they have done .a signal service to the 
country, seem to be determined to kill their son, the indiistiy to which 
they have given birth. The stories, which we heard about the cutting 
of thumbs of expert weavers who were working in the factories of the 
Bast India Company, simply because they left the, Company’s service, 
BO that they might not get jobs and teach their skill to others, were 
going to ]')o regarded as mere fables, hut to our great regret we are re- 
minded agivin of those tales. 


It is an admitted fact that the Governmeiit have lost a great deal 
in their customs rt, venue, but when they were going to impose this pro- 
tective duty, I think they should Jiavc been quite cognisant of the fact 
that this heavy protective d\ity would stop altogether the import of 
foreign sugar and would reduce the cusloniB revenue so far as 
this line was concerned, ultliough the, development of this industry 
in the country would surely have increased the wealth and income of 
this country, and that could hav»« been a source of fresh revenues to the 
Government in the long run. But, quite apart from that fact* Sir, 
the British Government, taking the place of a national Government in 
India, must also know that they could not protect the industries in this 
country \>ithout making sacrifices in that behalf. Don’t we see. the 
case of Japan before our very eyes? What are the Japanese Govern- 
ment doing ? They arc giving concessions in railways, in steamer freights, 
they are giving subsidies to their industries, so that they could provide 
employment for all the unemployfid in their country and alsa to bring 
in wealth from other countries. Not only Japan, but I could well re- 
member the days before the Wiir when Germany decided upon produc- 
ing sugar from beetroot. By making experiments, they developed that 
industry, and our marki Is were Hooded with beetroot sugar from Germany, 
How could that be? The Gorman Government had subsidised that 
industry and guaranteed full profits to the manufaictiirers. Another 
thing: In the Piiiijah Legislative Council, it was said that at present the 
Knglish Goveriiinciit were spending million pounds on the encour- 
agement of the sugar industry in England. These facts bring us to the con- 
clusion that if any Government want to develop Ihe industries of their 
(‘ountry, they cannot do so without making some sacrifice on behalf of the 
industry. They must provid(3 for their revenues from other sources till 
such time as the industry is in a position to compete with others and 
bring revenue to the Government. No doubt, the Government have 
to carry on the administration, and in our case, a v«.‘ry costly, admini- 
stration, but b(!sidcs this, there* is another duty \Nhich (^verv Govc'rnmcnt 
have got. I think our Government also should attend to that duty, that 
is, to increase, the, wealth and prosperity of the coniitry. In our ancient 
hooks, the rule for taxation was that the ruler ought, in taxing the people, 

to act like the sun, which means that, just as the sun by its rays draws 

the water from the sea and from the earth, and, again, soon after con- 
verts the vapour into clouds and ])Ours it down os rain to fertilise the 
very earth from which it has drawn, so also there should bo taxation, 
but the object of that t-axation ought to be to increase the wealth and 
prosperity of the country. When Java was. niaking 100 million pounds 
every year for the last two or three generations, nobody minded it. I 

would ask Sir George Schuster or the Government of India, when Java 

was taking away hundreds of millions India every year and the 
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wealth of this country was being drained away, wliat did they do to 
protect the Indian wealth from being drained away? And how did the 
Java Government feel as regards tlieir own manufacturers? And now, 
so soon after wc have been able to persuade the Government to pro- 
tect this industry, we find that the Government of India have decided to 
go just in the opposite direction and impose a heavy duty so as to make 
up for their losses even before the industry has got a start. This is 
acting like a man who wanted to kill the goose Ihat lay golden eggs for 
him. 

I submit that this Flouse should not get startled at the report of one 
or two or a few factories making huge profits. It may be that one or 
two factories have made profits, but that cannot lead us to conclude 
that ev(iry factory is doing so well. Tlierc arc some factories which have 
made profits, hut there are others that have not had even enough to 
meet tlieir expenses. Sir.- one swallow' does not make the summer. And 
we have also to remember Ihe fact that many shareholders, because of 
this speculation, as I said before, have bought their shares at a very 
high premium and have had to mortgage their property for them. If 
there is any fivll in the profits or in the value of the shares, naturally it 
would hit them very hard. Talking from their point of view, I think 
they w’ould take the jiroteetion duty as a mere trap, hy which the in- 
vestors were indncod to fall in it. 

Tlun, l.heiv. is anolluT important fact to which I would like to draw 
the atteuLion of the Honourable tlio Finance Member. Although I do 
not know the exact figures, hut, roughly speaking, we Iciiow that before 
the prot.ction duly was granted, there were about 80 or 32 factories 
which w'ore working in India, and some of these factories w'ere making 
very good profits. Tlu^se factories have, 2>ractically speaking, derived no 
benefit from this ])rolection duty at all. Their produce cannot be in- 
creased because- of this protection duty, nor can their expenses be re- 
duced. But these factories shall liave to pay one rupee per maund of 
the produce in the shape of cpccisc duty. I do not understand that as 
these factories tiro under no obligation to our Government for their pro- 
tection, wliat right this Governinent have gob to tax so hcfivily the pro- 
duce of these factories that had been working alreavly before the pro- 
tection period. Tlun, Sir, in September, 1032., sprang up certain fac- 
tories. Naturally, w'c should remember that it is not ijuite an easy job 
to import all the machinery from Europe and to set np ihat machinery 
and c'vlso to provide for the supply of the sugar-cane that is required for 
the working of a factory. There wore v(iry few w'ho had enough money 
at their disposal to start tlieir work and make some ])rofits last year. 
Their number was not mort' than 25 or 30. Since then, another .57 fac- 
tories liavo been st.arted and the nnuibor of fiwtories has grown up to over 
100. Now-, those factories, wdiich were started only during this season, 
had also to import machiiK ry and make provisions for the sugar-cane. 
These*, inetories cannot make a profit. In .any Cease, it is a very doubtful 
question. The law of taxation ought to be that you ought to tax those 
factories which are likely to make some profit and not those which are 
very advantageously situated. If you are going to tax all those factories 
that aivi worldng with a very low margin of profit, the natural result will be 
that those factories that arc not making anything shall have to close, 
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and this excise duty mea^iure will kill a large number of the newly started 
factories. That would be a rude shock to them, the greatest discourage- 
ment to this industry that has been started on account of this protection 
duty granted by the Government. 

Again, my friend, Mr- Hari Raj Swarup, has already referred to the 
refineries. Many of the factories, that were working before the protection 
duty came in, were simply refineries. They did not crush cane, but pur- 
chased gur or jaggerg and refined it into white sugar. I want to put 
before l^is Jlonourabh* House that these refineries cannot work at all 
under this excise duty. I will mention some figures to show how these 
refineries were working. They had to buy gur at the rate of four rupees 
per maund. Let us take that two maiinds of gur would cost them eight 
rupees. Then they had to refine it. and, out of that, they could produce 
50 to 60 per cent refined sugar. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: They could produce only 45 per cent. 

Bhai Parma Band: My information was 50 to 60 per cent, but my 
Honourable friend informs me that they could produce only 45 per cent. 
However, if we take the average as 50 per cent., they got only one maund. 
Now, in order* to get this one maund of sugar, they had to pay eight rupees 
for two rnaunds of gur and one rupee as the excise duty. That means, 
the cost of one maund of sugar will come to nine rupees. The average 
market price today for this one maund of sugar is nine rupees. That 
being the case, where from will they pay their labourers? Besides, they 
have to pay to those men who supervise the work. They have to pay 
interest on the capital, and they have also to make some allowance for 
the depre(uation and the wear and tear of the machinery. What can they 
make under this duty and how can this duty be levied on these refineries? 
It only comes to this that all the refineries, which have been working 
even before the protection, having derived no benefit from this protection, 
must close down on account of this excise duty. I think this is a most 
unjust thing that is being done to an infant industry, and I hope the 
Honourable the Finance Member will take this point into consideration. 

Then, Sir, T' waut to refer to another question which is not quite 
relevant to the subject. T want to refer to the fixing of the price of the 
8ugar-canc3. I am at a loss to understand how the price of sugar-cane can 
be fixed and how it can seive any useful purpose at all. If today you fix 
the price of sugiir-eano, then, later on, you will have to fix the price of 
wheat, rice and cotton and other things How is it not j ossible to fix the 
price of ilicse commodities? Besides, the establishment which the Gov- 
ernment will have to mninlain for this purpose will prove another heavy 
item of expenditure on tlie sugar-cane grower’s and also on th(3 manufac- 
turers. Sir, the sugar-iaine is not only to be used by the factoruis which 
are being run by power-driven machines, but also by those other people 
who make rah and gur and kharNhari, The ([uestion is, wliether the 
price of the sugar-cane will be fixed for the use of all or only for the 
factories. T am informed, that onlv seven ]ver eoni. of the sugar-cane is 
being used by the factories at presinit. I'lven if we make . a. very liberal 
allowance, it is not more than 120 per cent sugar-cane iliat is being used 
by these factories. ^What will happen to the remaining 80 per cent? Are 
Government going to fix the price of all the sugar-cane or only of the 
20 per cent sugar-cane that is to be used by the factories? If they 
^cannot fix the price of all the sugar-cane, then, naturally, it is the xnoBt 
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uneconomic and unheard of ihitig to iix the price of one p-art of the sugar- 
cane that is being used by the factories and let the 80 per cent go its- 
own way and fetch any price that the sugar-cane grower can get. Then, 
again, there arc sugar-cane growers situated at distances from and close to 
factoHos. Naturally, the siigar-caiu' growers that are very close to the 
factories can very easily bring in tbeir sugar-cane to these factories, while 
those at a distance cannot (ionvcnicntly do so. You give them the same 
price, and then they would liave to undergo a loss to bring in their sugar- 
cane to that place; thus you cannot lix one price for one sugar-cane and 
another prices for anotlicr siigar-cauc. It is an unheard of thing, this 
fixing of the price of raw commodities without any consideration as to how 
they are being used by the. people. On the wJiole, this policy of fixing 
the price is nothing hiit a mere trick to divide the interests of the sugar- 
cane growers from those of the manufacturers. I dt'v not think this can 
servo aiiv useful ])iirpose to either of the parties. 

Much has been said in this House with regard to the solicitude of the 
Government for the interests of the agriculturist. We have heard so much 
talk about the poverty and the miseries of the ]>oor agriculturist that I 
think it would not be out of ]>lace if 1 also dared express my views on this 
subject. Every one of us who gets u]v begins to talk about the agricul- 
turist and pleads for a remedy which will somehow or other raise the- 
prices, so that the condition of the poor agriculturist would thereby be 
better off than at present. .1 do not at all understand that by artificial 
means tlie prices of any commodity can be raised. Tliere is always the 
law of supply and demand, and, wlien you increase the supply of any 
commodity, it is impossible for you to create an artificial demand and 
raise tlic price of that commodity. If the supply is more, the demand 
would naturally he less and the -price would go down. It is impossible to 
check it from going down by any kind of artificial law. I may here 
remind mv agriculturist friends that during the years of the Great War 
and some three or four years after, we know bow well-off the agriculturista 
were. As far as I remember, from my own experience, the ngriculturists 
from the villages came to the cities of Lahore and Amritsar to buy gold, 
and, Sir, they did not buy gold by ounces, but they always wanted to buy 
gold by pounds. The money-lenders were there, the same conditions were 
there, but still they had enough money to buy gold. Why? Because 
their products, that is, whi'ut and cotton wore in demand and wore bringing 
them high prices. They got n good price, and, therefore, they had enough 
money on their hands to deal with. It is the (lOveiTinient that want to 
raise more produce from land ; the Government have got irrigation works 
throughout the country which are being more and more extended. The 
irrigated areas arc producing more and more of wheat or cjotton in larger 
and larger quantities than perhaps arc nec/ded by the people. Naturally, 
the prices of those commodities must fall; you cannot check it. T want 
to warn my friends of the Punjab with regard to the Sukkur Barrage 
^hemc. When the land of Sindh is brought under irrigation by tlie 
Sukkur Barrage scheme, when that scheme is in working order, the cotton 
and wheat will be produced in such large quantities that it would be im- 
possible for the agriculturist in the Punjab even to sell their commodities 
md get even the present low price. Let them carefully note that. So 
^9 18 not the way. When we talk of raising the prices by artificial 
means, we are not correct. The only way, by which we can do a reaf 
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service to the cultivator of the soil, is that we should utilise this land for 
other purposes besides the common needs of growinj^ wheat or cotton 
from it, and, Sir, for this purpose this sugar-cane is another great 
commodity which , can be produced on this land, this industry will divert 
the agriculturist to ways whereby he can make a living by other means 
than the old-trodden ways of producing rice, wheat or cotton. Instead of 
trying to divide the interests of the agriculturist and the manufacturer, we 
should look to this most important fact that the greater the. number of 
sugar factories, the greater would bo the advantage to the agriculturist 
who would be in .a i)Osition to cultivate sugar-cane and use his land for 
producing this now and valuable commodity. 

We do sometimes see these sugar-cane growers complaining, because 
the manufacturers arc said to treat them badly; but we must not forget 
the other side of the question. There was a time during the last 40 years 
or so when Java Invl been producing so much sugar-cane and much 
sugar that they were taking away from us every year fiCteiMi crores of 
rupues. Well, how could the sugar-cane growers of India tlien derive any 
benefit from this import of Java sugar? Further, it is said that our sugar 
has not become cheap. Of course, for two or three years, till this industry 
develops, we might have to buy sugar at tlie same rate, though I am 
fcold that sugar, since the protection, has become cheaper by Fs. 2-8-0 a 
maund. We are getting cheap sugar, and, at the same time, we are 
providing for large numbers of sugar-cane growing people and also for 
about 150,000 workmen, besides the dividends to those people mIio have 
invested their capital. These factories give employment to a large number 
of educated M.A. ’s and B.A/s who are working as sugar chemists and 
earning Ks. 500 to Es. 1,000 a month. Therefore, it is the duty of every- 
one of us to help' this industry and encourage it by every means ])Ossible. 
The prime duty of the Government is to take steip'S to increase the wealth 
and prosperity of the country and thus to encourage this as well .is other 
industries. The greater the wealth of the country grows, the more income 
will the Government ultimately derive as revenue. 

Here I may be permitted to make one remark about the position of 
money-lenders. We have heard so much talk that money-lenders are at 
the root of the misery of the agricultural classes. This theory of li rejudice 
against the money-lenders was started in the Punjab 35 or 30 years 
ago. First of all was passed the Land Alienation Act. That Act has 
been in existence for the last 30 ye'.ars, .and we still havi' the same 
comp'laint that the miseries of the agriculturist are continuing. In this 
connection, I m.ay add that Mr. Darling. LC.S., who is an authority on 
this subject, has written a hook, “Peasant Proprietors in the Punjab 
and he has fold us that one result of the Land Alienation Act has been 
that although the money-lenders cannot buy land, the big zamindars are 
purchasing the land of the poor zamindars, just like the big fish swallows 
the smaller fish. (Laughter.) That is the verdict of a man Avho is one 
of the greatest supporters of the agriculturist class on this point. As I 
mentioned above, there were agriculturists at the time of tVie Great War, 
and there were the money-lenders, but there was no misery of the 
agriculturist at that time. 

Then, again, a few years ago, we had another law in the Punjab. 

1 called the Money-Lenders Act, the object was to discourage 

♦ 4 .V. money-lenders. The zamindars supported it and wanted 

lat there should be no dealing with the money-lenders. A few years- 
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have just gone, the same cry goes on, and we have got another Bill before 
the Punjab Legislative Council. I want to point out that these laws are 
not the true remedy for the situation. I may also state that these agricul- 
turists in the Punjab are defined like the caste system, by birth and not by 
occupation. I have the privilege to belong to the scheduled agricultural tribe. 
So I cannot be said to be prejudiced against them in any way. But' what 
I want to point out is this that the real remedy is that no country in the 
world, and especially India at the present day, can live on agriculture 
alone. Agriculture could suffice when the population of India was not 
very large, but as the population of India is growing every year, apicul- 
ture alone is not sufficient to meet the needs of this growing population of 
India. Therefore, we shall have to turn to the development of industries 
in thie country. Sugar industry is one instance. In spite of the people 
being somewhat diffident, they have invested so many crores in this 
industry, and this industry deserves to be encouraged and allowed some- 
time to develop during the next three or four or five years. After this, 
the Government shall be welcome to levy any duty and make it a source 
of revenue in various ways. No doubt the agriculturists and the culti- 
vators of the cane will also be willing to part with some of their earning 
to the Government. My point is that the Government are taking a 
very wrong step in this direction when they want, by means of an excise 
duty, to kill this industry wdiich they have helped to start only one and 
a half years ago. 

There is one. more point to which I want to refer, and that is in refer- 
ence to wliat my TTonourable friend, T)r. Ziauddin, said in one of his 
speeches. Ho has made it a point to attack the sugar manufacturers 
whenever he gets an opportunity to do so. He said in his speech that 
the question of the excise duty w^as not a question that concerned the 
manufacturers. It was a question between the Government and the 
consumers, I would like to ask the Doctor what is the interest of the» 
consumers? Does he think that the interest of the consumer demands 
that no industry should be developed in this country and that they should 
get ev<»rything cheap? If the consumers really wrant things cheap, they 
have plenty of opportunity to buy the Japanese articles and German made 
articles and not to care for the Indian industries at all. Does my friend 
understand what will be the consequences of tliis step? Why are we so 
anxious and try to stop the dumping of Japanese goods, and, on the other 
hand, why are the Japanese giving subsidies and bounties to their own 
industry? 1 tliink they are cithtu* fools or wo are fools. 

An Honourable Member; Both are. 

Bhai Parma Nand: Arc we? 1 do not know. My point is simply 
this. In tnis case, if you look to cheapness alone, then you should 
encourage the industries of Japan and Gorrrifiny and never give a chance to 
your own country to de.velo]) your own industries. But if you care for 
your industries, the chance must conie some day, and, whenever that 
chance comes, you must bo prepared to make a little bit of sacrifice till 
the time when the nascent industries grow up. You cannot expect a 
child to compete wdtii a trained wrestler. eJapan, Germany and Java are 
like irained wrestlers. You cannot expect your industry, which is in an 
infant stage, to compete with well established foreign industries. You 
must suffer for a little while in order to do real and ultimate good to the 
^consumers as well as to the country as a whole. That is my view. My 
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friend, Dr. Ziauddin, ought to know when he talks of the interest of 
consumers that the price of sugar too has gone down by Bs. 2-8-0 a 
maund. As long as Java holds the field, you cannot- reduce it; but when 
you get your own manufacturers, by economic pressure or even by the 
help of legislation, you can have the price reduced to its proper level. 
It might come about that the consumers of this country might get sugar, 
say, at five rupees or six rupees per maund, instead of nine rupees per 
maund as it is today. At that time, your industry will have grown up 
sufficiently ^ to be able to fight outsiders. What is the position now? I 
know it for a fact that Java is now ready with three million tons of 
sugar, and, as soon as you levy this excise duty and increase the cost of 
production, Java would flood the market with their sugar and sell below 
.the cost of production, and if the factories of this country do not mako 
any profit and run at a loss, the manufacturers shall have to close their 
factories. You have to look to the ultimate effects on the industry and 
not towards the immediate benefit. 

Before I sit down, 1 want to mention another point. I put a short 
notice question to the ironourablo tlie Finance Member; the question was, 
what would happen to the sugar, manufactured before the 1st April, but 
kept in the premises of the factory if the duty according to the Bill was 
to be levied by the 1st of April. Formerly they had plenty of time tx) 
dispose of their sugar, but in this case they have no time at their, 
disposal. They have to keep their sugar and that sugar would be liable 
to excise duty if kept after 1st April, because, the railways are not 
giving facilities to dispose of their sugar. I put the question how could 
it be right for the Finance Member to tax that sugar which was manufac- 
tured before the Ist of April? T^he Honourable the Finance Member did 
not accept it as a short notice question, but he replied to it in the ordi- 
nary course, and, so far as 1 could see from that reply, the question was 
as it stood before and there was practically no answer. After that, I 
have received certain telegrams in which it was said that certain factories 
had stopped working before the 1st of April and their sugar was ■still 
lying in the premises of their factories. In case, they Iiave stopped work 
before the 1st of April, the Government have no right to tax the sugar 
at all. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: What are those factories? 

Bhai Parma Nand: There is one at Deobatid, one at Jhugli. They have 
said that they have stopped working. There are the telegrams that l 
have got. There may be others also, you will know if you mako inquiries. 
Therefore, I submit that if the Government are going to make this Bill 
into law, the Honourable the Finance Member will he kind enough to 
look into this point that I have tried to ex])lairi. On the whole, I would 
oppose this Bill. I think it is premature. 'Ihe Government should wait 
for throe or four years and then come with this excise duty. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of 
•the Clock. 


The Assembly ro-assenihled alter Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shannuikham C-hetty) in the 
Chair. 


Mr. A. Das (Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions: Non- Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, it was one of the proudest days for our country when at least 
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in one line one could say that this country has become self-supporting. One 
was expecting thfit this would continue, and not only that India would 
produce enough sugar for consumption in our own country, but we may 
be in a ))osition to export it outside also. In this, not only is the 
country benefited, but the Goveruiiient have had a considerable share In 
the sha])e of ineoino-iax, su})er-tax and ten per cent duty on machinery. 
Out of 18 or 10 erores invested in over 100 factories in India, at least 13- 
crores was spent towards the machinery, and Government, I submit, have- 
made at least one and a half crores over it. Now, when it appeared thai 
lljere was no more chance of machineries being imported or the sugar 
mills being multiplied as the demand and the supply were nearly equal, 
tliis Bill has come as a bolt to these factories that are in the course of 
construction. When this excise duty is levied, it would have the effect 
of considerably reducing the profits of some companies and ruining almost 
all the distillery companies about which I am reliably informed that their 
margin of net profit is only one rupee per mamid of sugar from gut, and 
if you impose a duty of nearly one rupee per maund, then they will have* 
to close down. These new factories which are proposed to bo started 
this year have to think twice whether it would ho profitable for them to 
stare the factories. As to the increase in the production of sugar, I 
would invite the attention of this House, since this duty was imposed^, 
to a passage q^t pages (iii) and (iv) of Appendix I of “The Indian Sugar* 
Industry” by M\. Gandhi published in March, 1934, which runs as 
follows : 


“Since the grunt of protection to the industry, the increase in the number of sugar 
factories lv\s been very siitisfatttory inasmuch as over 100 sugar factories of about 
600 tons (•i«nc cru-shing capacity have been established within a year and a half of 
the flale of tl'O oraiit of protection. It is true that the quantum ’of protection reesm- 
in#*ndcd by the Tariff Rnavd was Rs. 7-4-0 and that Rs. 1-13-0 is only a surcharge 
imposcil purely f(n revenue reasons and not with a view to add to the protection 
accorded to t!ie sugar industry, though the surcharge has had, according to the 
Govei'innent (.f India, neces.sarily that effect. While the industry may not ordinarily 
be able to fjrctest against the suggestion of abolition of this surcharge ’which is purely 
a revenue measure the present position of the industry, as will be shown presently, 
makes it ah.solntely imperative that the surcharge should continue, if the industry in 
wnich over 15 < res of rupees are invested only during the last two ve,^rs. is' net 
come to grief. 

The author further says: 


* productlon of siifrar in the country increased 

from 487 000 1931-32 to .about 700,000 tons in 1932-33 and it is expected that 

year, 1933^34, the toial production will be not less than 11 lakh tons, of 
which the production from fivctnrics alone would come to over 775,000 tons the balance 
beiiii: tioin indnreriou.s mcthod.s. The import of .snerar h.os gone down 

from 5.16, OT tons m 1931 32 to 4,01,000 tons in 1932 and only 1 ,62;900 tons during the 
seven months ended October. 1933.” ^ h 


This is all due to the giving of protection to the indiistrv thai. so many 
faotorips have boen nstnblished. The next point that T want to submit 
18 this Tt IS yprv important to know what would be. the effect of th® 
imposition of this duty on sugar. My submission is that the factories, 
as at present constituted, do not make a profit of more than one and a 
half per cent on their present outturn, and, by the lev.y of this exois® 
duty, the profits will he reduced still further and they may come down 
to one-half per cent. My Honourable friend, Lala Hari Baj Swamp, has 
already made an offer that if my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin, could 
ffve the necessary security, he could take charge of all the factories in 
Indm or at least in my part of the country, the U. P., and give only a 
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profit of ten per cent to the millowners. What is the position as 
regards the recommendation of the Tariff Board about this sugar? The 
Tariff Board estimated that there would be a progressive decrease in the 
cost of production of sugar in India, and, in order to establish the facto- 
ries successfully in India, they recommended a higher import duty for 
the first seven years, that is, Its. 7-4-0 per ewt. and Bs. 6-4-0 for the 
next eight ycar^ and the total amount of duty has beiiii even higher, with 
the surcharge it is Es. 9-1-0, and, including tlie revenue surcharge of 25 
per cent, the Tariff Board estimated the best price for selling sugar to be 
Es. 9-5-0 per maund. The Tariff Board had recommended Es. 9-5-0 
during the first five years after the grant of protection, and Es. 7-12-0 
per maund at the end of the protective period of 15 years. This took 
account of Ee. 0-10-8 as the realisation of the price of molasses during 
the first few years and Eo. 0-6-9 at the end of the period. If we take the 
then price of molasses as the basic figure, the price of sugar on the 
calculation of the Tariff Board could be Es. 10-5-0 at present arfd-’ 
Es. 8-3-2 at the end of 1*5 years. The Indian sugar has been selling at 
a very much lower price than the price calculated by the Tariff Board 
although, and there has been no return from molasses. This has been 
due to the internal competition which has been brought into play as a 
result of the establishment of a largo number of factories. This is a very 
important point which I want to develop a little further. Whereas the 
Tariff Board, with this protective duty, recommended a selling prico 
which it thought would be fair, namely, Es. 9-5-9, and only Es. 7 and odd 
at the end of the period, at the present price it is only Es. 7-12-0 
average if you take the average of the first and second class sugar. 
Again, Sir, I will give you a further account of this cost of production, 
and I am speaking subject to eorrcction, because^ it will bn for the 
Honourable the Finance Member to correct me if I am wrong. These 
are the recommendations of the I'arilT B(\‘ird report on page 69, paragraph 
64. It will give you the fair price at llio cornmoneenirnt of ilie poiiod 
of protection, at tlie end of the. protective period, and I am giving thcf 
actual figures in February, 1034: 


Fair price of bugar 
Of which, cost of cano 


Add back value of molasses 


Balance to represent manufacturing cost, 
Qverho d • hargf's and ten por cent 
profit on capital invested. 


At comm /iice- 
mont of 
protective 
period. • 

At end 
protective 
period. 

Actual as at 

1 obruary, 
1934. 

Rs. a, p. 

Rfi. a. p. 

Rs, a. p. 

9 6 9 

7 12 6 

7 12 0 

6 8 10 

4 0 0 

o 

o 

3 12 11 

3 13 6 

3 12 0 

00 

o 

© 

0 0 9 

Nil 

4 7 7 

4 3 2 

3 12 0 
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The figures shown in the last column represent the average market! 
value ex-factory of Indian factory sugar in February, 1934, and the- 
average cost of cane per maund of sugar at 0-6-0 delivered, with extrac* 
tion at nine per cent. 

The above table illustrates that notwithstanding the apparently high- 
protective duty, the return to the factory to cover cost of production, 
overhead charges and profit is less by Re. 0-7-2 than that visualised by 
the Tariff Board at the end of the protective period, without taking into- 
account the proposed excise duty of Re. 0-15-4*5 per maund. That is ta 
say, that, whereas the Tariff Board considered that at the end of the 
period of protection, factories should, after paying for their cane, have 
Rs. 4-3-2 per maund for sugar to cover manufacturing cost (Rs. 2-7-6)' 
overhead charges (0-10-0) and profit (Rs. 1-1-8), they now only have- 
Rs. 3-12-0, and, if they have to bear the whole of the excise duty of 
Rs. 0-15-4*5, this may be reduced to Rs. 2-12-7*5 or barely sufficient to* 
cover manufacturing costs, with no margin for overhead charges or profit. 

I am giving you these figures, and I should like them to be checked. 
Of course, if the Bill goes into Select Committee, these points will be 
gone into, but at present we are concerned with whether the Bill should 
go to Select Committee or not. If these facts are correct, I submit that, 
whereas the Tariff Board recommended that there should be, after deduct- 
ing the price of cane, a margin of Rs. 4-7-0 left over, it now hardly comes 
to Rs. 2-7.6. 70 5^.^ 

The result of this excise duty will be that, the profit would bo reduced 
considerably, below ten per cent on an investment of 10 or 12 lakhs 
wiiich is not fair. It will kill all the gur refineries, and they will have to 
close down. Then, if these factories do not utilise the whole of the cane 
or if tliG gur refineries close down, [ think that will be a loss to the culti- 
vator, because it is well known that, at this time of the year, sugar-cane, 
although the price to the cultivator is not even fair, is the only crop which- 
pays and which pays much more than any other staple crop like wheat or 
gram or any other thing. But, in spite of that, I fully sympathise with what 
the Honourable the Finance Member has said at the time of his Budget 
speech. lie said: 


“Lastly, from tlio point of view of the general tax-paying public of India, who 
are neither sug.'ir manufacturers nor cane-growers, wo feel that it is fair that 
some steps should be taken to preserve revenue from this source. This case of sugar 
is an illustration of the great cost of protection to the country, and it is essential 
that the country should realise that if the development of local industries is to bo 
obtained at this cost, then the public services of the country cannot be maintained 
unless other methods of indirect taxation to replace such loss of customs revenue are 
adopted.” 


That is quite true. That proposition which has been laid down by the 
Honourable the Finance Member I fxilly sympathise with. But the ques- 
tion is, how this revenue is to be made up ? There are two or three 
suggestions which I should like to make in this connection. My first 
suggestion is that it may be possible that the khandsari industry may be 
include in this. Secondly, that, in order to enable Indian sugar to reach 
markets in India and Burma, the specific protective duty of 
increased to Rs. 7-12-0 per cwt. simultaneously 
during the continuance of the Bur- 
diarge Thirdly that the duty should not be imposed before the 1st 
November. Fourthly, that the duty should apply qnly to sugar actuaUy 
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produced on or after the Ist April, 1934, and bo payable when issued from 
factories. As my friend, Bhai Parma Nand, said, it is not known why the 
Ist April has been fixed for taking account of all the siij^ar in the factories 
unless it be for the reason that the financial year comiiKuices from the Ist 
April. But I submit that as we are already late in the sciisf)ri andiit is not 
possible to get this Bill actually passed by this Assembly before the middle 
of April, there would not be much loss of revenue if this ]jroposition is loft 
over till the Session at Simla. Then, the public would also be able to see 
and find out what are the other alternatives tliat can bo put forward as to 
how this duty should be imposed, so that there may be no loss to Govern- 
ment, and also it may not seriously affect the various factories. Then, 
again, if this Bill comes into operation either in this form or in a modified 
form from the 1st November, then all the present difficulties about the 
non-supply of wagons, about forward sales and about those persons who 
have already disposed of their sugar will be obviated. 

Then, also, I want to bring to the notice of the House that so far as the 
various Provincial Governments are concerned, like the United Provinces, 
Punjab and Bihar, all of them have discussed this in their Legislative 
Councils and have passed Eesolutions to the effect that this duty is not 
in the interest either of the sugar grower or of the sugar manufacturer. At 
this momeni^ what I submit is that I support the motion of my friend, 
Mr. Mas wood Ahmad, for circulation of this Bill and eliciting opinion and 
that it should be considered at the July Session. But if that fails, I desire 
that these points should be considered by the Select Committee and 
sufficient time should be given to the Committee, so that all these points 
may be threshed out, and they should also take the help of one or two 
technical men who know all the ins and outs of the sugar industry. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I spent the major portion of the night in 
reading the pamphlets and books, etc., that have been piled in connection 
with tliie particuLar industry, and it has reminded me of the saying of Lord 
Crewe that you can have a propaganda on something, but you cannot have 
a propaganda on nothing. But here I find that the propaganda has been 
carried on on nothing. The theory of Lord Crewe that you must have 
B'unething to carry on a propaganda falls to the ground, when I find that 
there is really no ground whatsoever for carrying on a propaganda in this 
particular case. 

T have also been reading the Eesolutions passed by the Local Councils 
both in my Province and the neighbouring Province of the Punjab, where 
a threat was given that if Members of the Assembly did not vote in favour 
of this industry, they will find it very hard in the next election. If that 
sort of thing is to be taken into consideration for each industry, then I think 
we better resign and not come to the Assembly to carry on our public duty. 
We are not here to represent certain interests only; we have really come here 
to give our opinion in the best interests of the people of the country as a 
whole, and not in the interests of a few persons who may be specially 
interested in one industry or another. We have been accused right and 
left in all these pamphlets that we have not carried out our obligations about 
protection. To my mind, it is an unjust accusation, and I will draw the 
attention of my Honourable friend, Mr. A. Das, who comes from the sainh 
constituency as I do and who knows the conditions of the sugar factories 
there, to certain recommendations of the Tariff Board. Before doing so, 
I would like to deal with one or two points mentioned by my friend, Bhai 
Parma Kond : he said that had there been a national Government and nbt^ 
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(I foreign Government, they could not have brought forward this proposal. 
1 am sure that had there been a national Government, then this special 
surcharge of 25 per cent would not have existed in sugar. My friend would 
be right, if he substituted the capitalist Government in place of the national 
Government and tlie Government of the people in place of the Foreign 
Government. No Government except a Capitalist Government would 
support Bhai Parma Nand. My friend also laid down a very important 
principle for my distingnislied friend. Sir ejoscpli Bhore, to follow: he said, 
prices could not be regulated by manipulation: they could only be settled 
by the law of supply and demand. If we accept this principle, then all 
the tariff measures that wo have passed would be out of place, and there 
would have been no necessity for tliem. However, this is a side issue. 

I come again to the main issue. I maintain that whatever the Legis- 
lature promised as i)roteetion to this particular industry, we stand by it; wo 
have absolutely no desire to withdraw an inch of the protection promisee 
to this particular industry. We promised protection recommended by th< 
Tariff Board: 

“(27) We propose that for the first seven years the duty should be fixed at Ra 
7-4-0 per cwt., and for the remaining period at Rs. 6-4-0 per cwt. The total proteo 
tion thus granted would be apfiroximately the same as woiild result from the im- 
position of a duty of Rs. 6-9-3 for the whole period of protection.** 

Wo stand by this, and there is absolutely no proposal on the part of an;y 
person to go against iho rocommendaiions of the Tariff Boat'd. They sa^ 
further: 

“(29) W-e recommend that should the present international negotiations for stnbS- 
lisation of price.s fail or should market prices in Calcutta in the future fall below 
four rupees witliout duty, a further duty of eight annas per cwt, should immediately 
he imposed.” 


TToi’o also wo r('S])ect this particular rocommondation. At present the 
prices are loss Ilian four rupoi's a mannd, and, thoroforo, this additional duty 
of eight annas is given to tbem. Therefore, wc respect all the recommend- 
ations, and wc stand by them. But though we respect our obligations which 
wc imposed on ourselves, T say that the, manufacturers arc not carrying out 
the obligations wliich were imposed on them by the recommendations of the 
Tariff Board; 


“Wo consider that the. .‘scale for canc payment recommended by the Indian Sugar 
Committee, namely, a sliding scale based on price for canc equal to half the price of 
sugar manufactured from, it subject to a minimum of six annas per mannd is generally 
suitable. But in the first year of protection we consider that this should be increased 
by one anna per mannd.** 

So the price to bo paid to the growers of sugar-cane is to be worked on a 
formula price of sugar-cane, - which T shall discuss later. I will ask 

Mr. T)as whether the sugar-cane growers are being paid seven annas in his 
constituency as recommended by the Tariff Board. 

Mr. A, Das! They are being paid five or six annas. 


Mr. Muhammad Tamin Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Bural); 


Four annas and six pies in many places. 


Seth Haji Abdoola ^rbon: Mav T inform Dr. Ziauddin that the price 
of sugar has said by the Tariff Board to ho nine rupees, whereas the 
price IS Es. 7-12-0. Have you considered that point? 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I said that in the first place the Tariff Board 
recommendations j^ave what is popularly known as an qd valorem or speci- 
fic duty whichever will be the highest. The Tariff Board recommended a 

formula *^^0^ woven annas, whichever is the highest. The -price of 
sugar will change the value in the formula, but it will not change seven 
annas. 

Mr. A. Das: It was not compulsory in the United Porvinces: only the 
suggestioai i^ there. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: One thing is that the Tariff Board recommended 
the minimum price to be fixed for the sugar-cane and the minimum was 
seven annas: my Honourable friend himself admitted that in his constitu- 
ency on paper it was five annas, but if you make local inquiry, you will 
find that five annas was never paid .... 

Lala Hari Raj Swarup: T challenge the statement “that five annas is 
never paid**. We have paid up to nine annas this season in the Meerut 
Division. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum. Orissa: 
Muliammndan) : What about Bihar? 

An Honourable Member: They are being paid at this rate also there. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: They have been paid at the rate of four to 
five annas only. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Whatever that may be, the. recommendations of 
the Tariff Board have not been carried out: my information is that it is 
ibout 3^ annas .... 

Mr. A. Das: And what about gur manufacturers? They pay only two 
mnas. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: My point holds good: tlio n'commendation of the 
Parirf Board has not been carried out. Purthor, they recommended a 
regular inquiry by the Government in para. 40 of their summary. They 
say.: 

“Tf onr scJicine of protection is acrepted, wc ronpidcr that legislation should be 
introduced making it rompnlsorv for sugar factories to submit such returns or in- 
formation as may bo called for by ibc Governor General in rouneil or any officer 
fiutborisod by birn in tbi* behalf.’* 

Now, do they send these accounts year after year? That would have 
enabled the public to judge whether they are really making enormous profits 
or not. They have not carried out this particular obligation. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Did anybody ask for a balance sheet? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: This is really in the Bill against which you are 
carrying on propaganda. This is really the first attempt of the Government 
to carry out this obligation which you have ignored for the last two years, 
and the very moment they present a Bill to regulate these two conditions, 
a whole propaganda has been carried on against them. As far as we arc 
concfk’nted, I say we are carrying out our obligations. As far as the manu- 
facturers are concerned, they are not carrying out their obligations . . . 

c 
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Bhai Parma Nand: Did you inform them of this principle? Did you 
give them i:otice, and they did not follow it? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: There is the Tariff Board Eeport: ignorance of law 
is no excuse and every Member must know the Tariff Board s recommend- 
ations. 


Mr. S. 0. Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce: Indian 
Commerce): Is that the law? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Well, let me go ahead. (Laughter.) In 1931, 
the Honourable the Finance Member, on account of revenue embarrass- 
ment, brought forward a kind of omnibus Eesolution, raising, for revenue 
piiriwsos, the duty by 25 per cent. We from this side of the House 
objected that it was not right.. Each commodity should have been 
examined se])arately and the revenue should have been increased in each 
case on merits. But the embarrassment was very great, and, without 
carefully going into the whole question, this Eesolution was accepted' and 
we put on 25 per cent surcharge f>n every commodity. This 26 per cent 
surcharge was not put on in the interests of the manufacturer; it was not 
really given as an additional protection to them; it was only put on for 
revenue purposes thinking that this surcharge would bring in more revenue- 

I 

Lala Hari Raj Swarup: Did not Government suggest then 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I am coming to it. 

Mr. President (Tlui IFonourable Sir Shaninukham Chetty): All this 
lime will be counted against the Doctor. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad; All right, Sii. As I say, this surcliurge was 
pi’t on for rc*cniK‘ purposes, and it was really a great mistake, aiul the 
(Jovcniiuent, having now realised that mistake, want to rectify it. There- 
fore, llic \v)i(.l'i qiK'stion is not wlicther the sugar industry should or 
should not get the promised protection. — whatever protection was promised 

it is being given. Whatever mu charge was put, was merely for 
revenue purposes, but it Ims not increased the revenue, and so Govern- 
ment want to rectify ilieir mistake now. and the whole propaganda that 
is carried on is to compel us that the mistake should not be rectified. 
Vrhat the manufacturers want is not protection, — we don’t deny them the 
protection thai was promised, — ^but what they really want is that the 
mistake winch wo committed in 1931 should not be rectified. This is 
the whole suhst ince of tho‘ propaganda about sugar duty. The simple 
proposition is this. By reason of the 25 per cent duty, it was raised from 
Es. 7-4-0 to Eo. 9-1-0. Now, wc say we rectify the mistake and we 
give th(',m Es. 7-4-0 as promised 'plus eight annas which was promised 
on account of the fact that the Java sugar was selling at less than four 
rrpees per nifuind, and thus they get Es. 7-12-0. Therefore, the ques- 
tion is this, whether the import dntv should be reduced from Es. 9-1-0 
to Es. 7-12-0, or a uniform additional duty of Es. 1-5-0 on all classes should 
he levied. This is renllv tiot a question between the Finance Member 
and the fanuraclurers- The manufacturers have got the protection they 
were promised, namely, Es. 7-12-0, but now the Finance Member comes 
fcTward and Jiays tlmt for revenue purposes he wants more money, and 
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hfit lie wants to collect it from the sugar industry. In the Assembly, 
we may say, dg not collect the money from sugar, you can collect it from 
some other commodity, reduce the import duty from Rs. 9-1-0 to- 
Ks. 7-12-0 and finish the matter. If we adopt that line of argument, then 
l’.c will have to suusgest some other commodity from which he can get 
ioine money. If, however, we cannot suggest any particular com- 
modity on which to impose a reAenue duty, then we will have to agree with 
the Government and impose a duty of Rs. 1-5-0 uniformly on all sugar, 
whether imported from outside or manufactured in India, and that ia 
leally question between the consumer and the Government, and not 
[jctween the Government and the manufacturer, because if you put 
Rs. 1-5-0 «id(!itional duty on imported sugar and also fin excise duty on 
the sugar mad 3 in this country, then the price level will naturally go up, 
and the buiden will fall entirely on the consumers. Therefore, if they' 
reduce the price from Rs. 9-1-0 to Rs. 7-12-0 and do not put on an excise 
duty, the sugar will be chcfiper and rhe eonsurner will be benefited, while 
the Govearinieut will lose. If we put on a uniform duty, the. Govern- 
ment will gain and the manufacturcr.s will be just in the isame position 
'IS they arc new. '.! herefor(\ this really is not a question between the 
Go\ornment and the inanufaetnrers. and the latter are carrying on a pro- 
paganda on nothing and against the theory of Lord Crewe. 

Now, Sir, much lias been said about high profits, and so on. 1 would 
like to ask the representatives of manufacturers on the floor of the 
House whether tliov are willing to take only ten per cent on the capital 
at. charge, and to surrender to public funds whatever more they get. 
riiere fire so many ..‘apitalists present here, and I ask them whether they 
fire willing to accept this ..... 

Lala Hari Raj Swarup: Wliat is the meaning of capital at charge? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad; Take ten per cent, on the capital at charge and' 
vvhatever men you will get you will have t:) suiTcnder to public funds.. 
Are you willing? 

Lala Hari Ra] Swaiup; \cs, wo agree. 

Dr. Zia,(.iddm Ahmad; 1 take it that our friends interested in the sugar- 
uidiistry agree to tfiko only ten per cent profits, and whatever .balance 
remains out of the profits would be given over to public funds, and, tliere- 
fere, we Ciiii take it that the additional profits these people wil- make- 
can be regarded fi.^ public money . . . 

Several Honourable Members; 'Ihcy won't show any profits. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad; Now, I shall ask a further question. They 
are now the custodian of public funds. They must try and work the 
business more vigorously, and if they fail in their duty and work the 
business in a leisurely fashion, there should be a penal clause. Will you 
accept the penal clause? 

Lala Hari Ra] Swarup; We shall agree to the proposal if the Oov> 
emment will take over our concerns, and run them as State concerns. 

c 2 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: bir, we have heard a good deal on the door 

of the House that the price oi; sugar has gone down by two rupees. The 
price may have gone down in the books and papers of the manufacturers, 
but, as far as we consumers are conctirncd, we find that we are paying in 
1934 just the same price as we paid in 1933 or 1932, and, as far as we are 
C’Csncerncd, wc do not find there is ;an.> faJl in the price. 

An Honourable Idember: Sometimes we have to pay three pice more. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The inanuJacturers may show a decline jii price 
of sugar in tlihr books, but we tlie lionsumors have to pay the same price 
as we paid during the last two years. 

Now, Sir, tlicre are one or two points to which 1 should like to invite 
the attention of the Kouse. A sugar manufacturer, in his individual capa- 
city, may not attend to them, but the Sugar Association should pay 
some attention to them, hirst, about the use of the molasses. They have 
said repeatedly in each pamphlet wJiich is now before me that the molasses 
have got ahsolttcdy no value, that they actually have to spend some 
money in removing it from the faebaries to some convenient distance. 
Sir, 1 have got a bov'.k written by Mr. Gandhi who is a great iidvocate of 
manufaciurors, and lie liimself has suggested that molasses should be 
utilised. He suggests that they should he utilised for making sonic kind 
of alcohol, -. 111(1 that molasses form the (cheapest raw material for making 
alcohol for industrial ]nirpcses. Mr. Gaiidlii in his hook discusses various 
legislative riK^usurciS that have been .adopted by various countries in order 
to regulate the mixture of petrol and alcohol 'for burning purposes, "riiis 
is what he says : 

“No attempt has lieon made by these manufacturers and manufacturing associations 
to do something in this direction and utilise their molasses for the manufacture of 
alcohol, 'riicy are only interested in their profits.*’ 

Had they done this particular thing, then probably the margin of their 
prefits ^vouId have increased. 4’he .-kI vantage of an organised industry 
is that the hye-jn’oducts are utilised, but in this case they have failed 
in their duty anci they have done practically nothing to make use cl. 


Bhai^ Parma Nand: Wlio have failed in their duty. The Government 
or the maniifaeturcjrs 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I am talking about the manufacturers. 

Bhai Parma Nand: Govct’nment ought to give them licence to start 
distilleries- 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The next complaint T hiave to make is about 
the use of bagasse. I’he bagasses c.an be put in this country 
for manufacturing inferior grades of paper and in the manu- 
facture of packing papers and fibre boards. These are the tvo special 
articles in which these bagasses can be utilised, and T find that ne import 
something Iiko 100 (’.rorcs worth of thi.-, p.gper from outside. This could 
b^mauufantnrod by means of the ba-usse which is really left out after 
taSmg the juice from the cane is squeezed out. It is Kvther unfortunate 
♦hat they uro using the old fashioned methods and using the bagasse as 
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fuel and thus wasting the wealth of the country. I have got also some 
calculations. It is said that tons of these bagasses give the same heat, 
as a ton of coal. This really means that the value of one maund of 
bagasse is live annas. One maimd of bagasse gives the same heat as 
coal worth five anua.s. That means, whatever is left out after the juice 
has been taken out, is equivalent to five annas per maund. Then, may I 
ask, is not the sugar-cane juice more expensive than the bagasse which 
is left out? Certainly sugar-cane juice is more expensive, and hence the 
value of sugar-cane must be more than five aimas. 

1 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: The manufacturers arc using these bagasses 
as fuel in their (jwn factories; they are not selling them. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad; As my Bunoiirable fiiend has drawn attention to 
’t, let me read from the same book wliich advocates wliat my Honourable 
• friend says. Ar. page 130, it says • 

“In the liitenicilional Sugar Journal for the month of August, 1929, Mr. E. L. 
Squires observes ‘Apparently bagasse i.s a very bigh priced fuel and it might be 
belter to hum the sugar’.” 

It is a gr ‘at misuse of the bagasse to use it as fuel. It is an expensive 
article which can be utilised for tlic manufactiiro of paper and other 
articles.' 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Noii-Muliummadan) : Will you please 
read the iiexc scnlciicc? 

Dr- Ziauddin Ahmad: That 1 leave to you. 

The point 1 want to make out is this. When bagasse is worth five 
anngs a maund, siig:u'-caiie with the juice in it must certainly be woi*th 
.more, at least seven annas, — as recommended by the Tariff Board — 
«and this is the piici' which the sugar manufacturers have never paid to 
the sugar-cane growers. These manufacturers have done everytiiiag for 
their own p'wsonal gun and for Ihclr personal profit, and nothing for the 
benefit of the sugar-cane growers. Wt? have given a donation of eight 
crores to these manufacturers. The income from sugar was Rs. 10*68 
crores in 1930-31, and by the surcharge the income has been reduced to 
f.bout 11s. tWw croivs and five laklis, which is the Budget for 1934-35. 
This really irioans that wc have given a donation of eight crores every 
}ear. This is a very big contribution from the tax-payer to t)ie manu- 
facturers of sugar. We want to continue this thing, but what we want 
is tliat they shuch'r rectify their mistakes. 

Before I sit dow'ii, let me summarise by position. Wc jii thin side 

3 p.m. of the House stand by the recommendations of the Tariff 
Board. We do not want to move an inch from their recommendations,, 
but we also want that tlieir other recommendations should be made obliga- 
tory on the manufacturers also. Whatever conditions the Tariff Board have 
imposed on the manufactui’crs must be literally followed. We have dis- 
cussed the .Fiscal Commission’s recommendations on the point, ‘md I do 
not want to repeat thorn now. But, I say that, whenever protection is 
given, there should be a regular supervision, there must be a periodical 
checking of accounts, to see that the protection is utilised for t’ o benefit 
of the people andf not for the benefit of the capitalists. With these words',. 
I support the motion for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee. 
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Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar (Madras City : Non- 
Muhammadan Urban) : I have a difficult duty to discharge, because, follow- 
ing the discussion on this Bill, I have not quite made up my mind as to 
what extent I should suport the (jovernment ’s proposals. A great deal 
•of prejudice has been introduced in the consideration of this question by 
oertain facts and by certain allegations. Let me assume, :ifc the very out- 
set, that there are some factories which produce white ‘^ugar, which have 
abused the privileges that we conferred on them, which are making 
•enormous profits out of proportion to what they might reasonably expect. 
Let me assume also, — because I have not got the data to deny^it — ^that 
Honourable Members who have said that the cane grower is not getting 
an economic price for his cane in some at least of these factories, are also 
correct. But having assumed both these propositions, I still venture to 
think that a great deal iias to be said in favour of the industry as a whole 
.and that, hi the prejudice that has been accumulated owing to the un- 
doubted facts with reference to some ol these factories, the position of the 
industry in all parts of India 1ms not been carefully considered. My main 
point would be, as T develop my argurnents, that, while it may be true that 
in th(3 United Provinces in particular, certain factories have made large 
profits and have not been fair to the consumers or to the cane-growers, it 
cannot be ( stablished as a proposition beyond dispute indeed it cannot be 
established at all, even with all the information that is at the disposal of 
the TTonourable the Finance Mombei, that in other Provinces either extra- 
vagant profits have been made or the agriculturist hcjs been penalised. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: What has been paid in Madras? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: I will come to the various 
Provinces and show to the House that jou would be jeopardising the 
future of the industry in those Provinces if you take as a model the 
conduct — r won’t say of all the factories m the United provinces, but of 
some of the factories. Let me also str.te that what has been whispered m 
the lobbies in this House as to khe position of the factories nearest the seat 
of the Government of India, — whispcis that have gone >'Ound of extra- 
vagant and fabulous profits that have been made by some of these 
factories — iiave gravely prejudiced, — shall not go so far as to say have 
unduly deflected — the mind of the Hot Durable the Finance Member. My 
Honourable friend suggested that this .ndustry has got protection beyond 
what it needs, that under this protection it has been able to make ex- 
cessive profits and that the time has c.»me when an excise duty would be 
fair to the consumer, fair to the general tax-payer and that the industry 
should, therefore, be made to pay the excise duty. I am one of those who 
feel that where an industry has been allowed to grow under the shadow of 
a high Lariff vvall, if and when the industry has established if self beyond all 
reasonable chances of its being shaken or unduly disturbed, that at .that 
time an excise duty is a fair proposition and no industry can complain if 
such excise duty is levied. The question, therefore, before this House is 
this, taking the industry as a whole, has the time come when either the 
Government or we on this side of the House can say that the industry is 
well and fnily established, that there is no fear of any adverse winds 
blowing and making that industry totter either as a whole or in any parts 
Of" this country to any serious extent, and if that proposition is not proved, 
then I venture to suggest that the excise duty, while not bad in itself, is, 

say the least, a bit premature. 
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My Honourable friend, the Finance Member, referred to the high tai'iff 
wall. May I remind this House and may 1 remaind my Honourable 
friend, the Finance Member, that it w%bg not part of the case of the 
industry that that high tariff wall should be levied, that it was not their 
case that Its. 9-1-0 should be the protective duty on a hundred- weight of 
imported sug|ar, that it was levied by him as a revenue iutj and that the 
question of protection for this industry was discussed and decided on by 
this House after tlie levy of ihis Its. 01-0 duty. My Honourable friend, 
the other day, issued a challenge to all and sundry in this House and out- 
side this House to show a single item in his carefully planned out customs 
duties where" it can be said that the duty has been levied at puch high rates 
that the la\\ of diminishing returns has begun to operate. He said that 
he had made very careful investigation and calculation before this high 
tariff duty or customs duty or surcharge liad been levied. This is a classic 
example, if I might say so, where the Honourable Member seeking to levy 
a revenue duty, obviously trying to auguienj his resources, has gone very 
wide of the mark, has overshot the mark, if I may say so, and, instead of 
augmenting his revenue, has consider^ihly diminished his revenue, but it 
IS unfair to suggest that this is the fault of the industry. It 
is unfair to suggest that they asked for a protective duty of Ks. 9-1-0. It 
is the Government s own fault, as my friend. Dr. Ziauddin, has said. I 
read somewhere that in the old classical day”’ there were a set of people 
who were called Hyperboreans. They believed, that, while at the 
place where they stood in the northern latitude, they had cold blasts of 
wind blowing on th(un with uncomfortable severity, if (hey could only move 
further north and go on moving northwards, Ihey would come to a region 
where they would have hot winds and .h.lighfful atmosphere. My Honour- 
able friend had cold blasts of financial wind blowing on him wlien he had 
the rate of customs duty of 1931, and he levied a surcharge of 25 per cent 
thinking that he would enter a region of warm winds, where revenues will 
be plentiful and ihe exchequer ivill be luli. Who is to blame if the ordinary 
laws began to operate and this duty has been responsible for a big drop in 
the customs revenue that he hoped to obtain. 


Then, Sir, a great deal has been sc.id abo^; prices. 1 say, again, that 
I keep an open mind about the extent lo whjch excise duty can be levied 
on this industry and an open mind as regards the extent oi profits that 
have been made by particular concerns, biit T venture still to think that 
the extent of prices that prevail in the country are an indication of whether 
.some at least of these concerns make an inordinate profit or whether they 
are making just the necessary profit to keep their business going. Let me 
quote an extract, not from a propagandist tor whom my friend, Dr. 
Ziauddin, J':as suddenly found an aversion. I know the days when pro- 
paganda was welcomed by all of us with reference to the lleserve Lank 
Bill, but let me take not the message of a propagandist, but the considered 
views of a Government expert. Now, Sir, there is a distinction which even 
my friend. Dr. Ziauddin, will rccognibc between a protective duty of 
Es. 7-12-0, and a protective duty of Ks. 9-1-0 minua an excise duty of 
Es. 1-5-0. The fallacy to which this House has been asked to commit itself 
18 this, that the difference is exactly the same, that these things work out 
on an arithmetical basis, that it is a simple question of addition and sub- 
straction — Es. 9-1-0 high tariff duty on one side minus Es. 1-6-0 excise duty 
gives a protection of Es. 7-12-0. Therefore, quod erat demonstrandum an 
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[Diwan Bahadur A. llamas wami Mudaliar.] 
excise duty of lls. 1-5-0 is no more detrimental to the trade than the lower- 
ing of. the tariff duty to- lls. 7-12-0. Surely my Honourable friend, the 
hlnance Member, does not think that these two propositions are indentioal, 
that wJiat you take away with the right hand from the industry in the way 
of excise duty can ev(ir be made up by a high level of 'protective duty. Any 
man with commercial' and business aptitude will tell you that there is a wide 
dilTerence between these two propositions and that the results of tliose two- 
processes are rioi idi'iitical, but let me go a step further. The Bs. 9-1-0 
tarif*: duty may Ikj effuedive if the price which the internal commodity gets 
is exactly 1 he same price as that at which the imported article sells in the 
open inflrket ; hut what are the facts:’ My Honourable friend has got 
tliroiigh the Dinador of Commercial Tntolligence all the facts and figures at 
his disi)osal. 1 liopc he will ])lac‘(' them before the Select Committee, 
but T am given to imdersland from those, wlio are in a position to know 
rhcscj things, fjc.m an authoritative Oovernment spokesman, that there is 
no parity between llie price of intt‘rrial sugar end die piico of the imported 
Java sugar. If that is so, the w.iole superslructurc of my Honourable 
friend, tliis house of cards that ho ha^. so elaborately ouilt up, falls to the 
ground. Lot me quote what Mr. Srivastava, the Technologist in Sugar 
and a tiovernment expert, has to say on the subject in June, 1933. Says 
Mr. Srivast{r>a‘ 

“111 Uic also, of sNKiir inado in India, which has lost ils parity with Java sugar 
during tlu* lasi year, l.hero is <’V(M*y jno.spcct of a sharp decline in prices wdieti the 
four do/.cn new’ hicforics under consh’uetion this year comnieiice manufacturing during 
the next season. The oxpcMionce of the season which is just finished sliows that most 
of .the new factories were obliged to sell sugar at any price for want of warehouse 
accommodation and also in order to raise funds for paying instalments of the price 
of machinery and for completing tho building. If, as appears likely, this is repeated 
next season" also, tho price of sugar is certain to decline. Moreover, as production 
comes closer to consumption, sugar will have to be transported to distant markets, 
the high freight charges to which will result in a lower ex-factory price level.” 

Hiis is a slatcmeut not of one wh> is interested in making high profits, 
but of an absolutely impartial ge^^itelman who has taken a whole suwey 
of this sugar industry and who lias tried to come to a conclusion barely 
on the merils of the case. He tells us that the parity between Java sugar 
and the internal sugar ha§^[|een left long behind, and, if that is so, then 
I ask, again, — what is the 'use of putting th?, equation before this Housb — 
Rs. 9-1-0, mimiQ Rs. 1-5-0, is equal to Rs. 7-12-0. Arithmetically yes, but 
f opirncrcially no, and the Honourable the Finance Member knows that that 
is a fact. Now, Sir, since that time prices have still further fallen down, 
and, at the jatsent moment, those who are in a position to know the 
fac'.H say again tliat there is a fall of two rupees per rnaimd between the 
internally produced sugar and the imported Java sugar. Now, if that is 
so, I ask, again, — ^how is the Honourable the Finance Member justified in 
treating this e^cise duty as a rnoie adjustment to bring down the profits 
to the level which the Tariff Board requireil when it suggested a *ari£f 
duty of Rs. 7-12-0. 

Sir. a great deal has been said about tho firicc paid for sugar-cane. We 
are going to^ have a discussion on the Bill which, I believe, my friend, 
Mr. Bajpai, is introducing regarding tho fixation of the price of sugar-cane. 
T am at one with those who think that the agriculturist should have his fair 
and due share. In fact, if yon have read the report of the Tariff Board, you 
will realise that this industry is sought to be protected as much at least irr 
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the interests of agriculture, nay, more, in the interests of the agriculturists 
than even in the iiiieresis of the factory owners, the makers of sugar out of 
sugnr-CtiniL Therefore, I am at one with anybody who will suggest that 

iiiir pru'o sl.oiiUl be given to the actual ciiltivatoi. How my friend, Mr. 
Bajpai, is going to do it, whetlier Jiis Bill Wiil accomplish that purpose or 
fall far short of what is necessary, whether it could be improved by amend- 
nienls in this i louse, wc sliall discuss a little later when wc take up the 
eiaisideratioii of that question. IVut I want again to tell my Honourable 
frieiid, through the unimpeachable testimony of his own official witnesses, 
that it is a triost unfair proposition to suggest tliat tlie cane growers have 
always and in every Province suffered. T can say, without fear of contra- 
dieiion, backed up by tlio authority of my Government and of those who 
ar(? in a position to know tlic facts, that, so far ns Madras is concerned, no 
sugar-cane cultivator is in a< position to complain of unfair prices. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (M^mjore. cum 'L'ricliinopoly : Non- 
Muhaiiirnadan Eural) : I deny tliat proposition. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Does my Honourable friend 
send his sugar-cane to the factories? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: No, 8ir, I am a poor grower, and 
I am not a factory owner. That is the whole trouble. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: My Honourable friend has 
not followtjd the speech of my Honourable friend. The question is, 
whether the factory owner is pa\iug a lair pnee to the caiu' grower or not. 
If rriy Honourable friend grows cane at places wliere thorti are no factories- 
established, if ho can only send it to tho gur manufacturer, then my 
Honourable fi'ieiid is c.ertniuly in that unliappy position, and, therefore, I 
ask my Honourabhr friend to support me; let liiin see tliat new factories 
arc established in Madras; let him s(*e that flic new factories hav,^ got 
a bare chance of living, lob him see that these factories are not killed before 
they are born, lot them not su If or from infanticide*, before they have even 
come out of the woml). 

Now, Sir, I was suggesting that it is not a fad that in every Province 
the cane grower has not got that price which Hq is cxpec^iod to get. Let 
me quote the evidence of a gentleman from Bihar and Orissa. If the 
United Provinces is growing a large amount sugar-cane and using a large 
amount of siigar-cjxne, Bihar ami Orissa ' }s at least second only to the 
Unit(*d Provinces. And ivlmt does Mr. Prior say — tlie gentleman who is 
the Revenue Secretiary of the Government of Bihar and Orissa? At a 
Conference the other day at Simla — and I f^isli that the proceedings of 
that Conference had been studied more carefully by Members of this 
House before they made sucli violent attacks on the industry as a whole 
— Mr. Prior said : 

“As far as my Government is concerned*’ 

— and that is thp responsible Government of I^ihar and Orissa — 

“as far as my Government have been able to obtain information, tbe factories in 
Bihar this year intended to })ay to tho cultivator on the average five and a half annas 
per maimd of cane. It is admitted, however, that they did not succeed in doing 
So on all occasions. Tf that five and a half annas which the factories on the 
average iaiended- to pay had actually Iwcn -paid to the ciiltivatorfi,. my Government are 
of opinion that the distrilmtion would have' been fair. .But they realize that this 
money was not paid and the reasons why it was not paid are partly because there 
Was inaccurate weighing on the weigli-bridge and partly because a laige number of 
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factories buy their cane from contractors. The factory manager can only ensure, 
as long as he continues to buy cane through contractors, that the money is paid to 
the contractors. He cannot ensure that the actual cultivator gets the benefit of that 
and that is where the difHculty comes in in fixing prices for sugar-cane. He cannot 
ensure what that contractor pays to the ryot; and my Government are afraid that in 
the last year the contractors did take a disproportionately large share out of the 
profits that accrued in the sugar industry.” 

Therefore, wliat is the good of blaming the factory owner all the time? 
What is tile good of telling me that he is crushing the poor sugar-cane 
grower? As I said, I am perfectly willing that some satisfactory method 
should be found whereby the sugar-cane grower must have his proper 
protection and get that fair price which he is entitled to get. 

Mr. B. Das: How many instances are there in which the contractors 
ar^ related to the managing agents of these sugar factories in Bihar? 

An Honourable Member: All of them. 


Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Well, the simple remedy 
for that is to license your contractors, to see to it that only licensed 
contractors supply these materials to the factories, and not to blame the 
factories for purchasing sugar-cane at low parity prices. Here is a res- 
ponsible officer of the Government of Bihar and Orissa who specifically 
exculpates the factory owners in that Province. Tf my friend, Mr. B. 
Das, thinks that the factory owners in his Province are so hopelessly 
abandoned that they do not pay fair prices, that they have their own 
relations as contractors, and that the managing agents thus make profits 
from both sides, then all T can say is — amalgamated as the two Provinces 
of Bihar and Orissa arc, they are bad enough, and T do not know what 
they will be when they are separated. (Laughter.) At any rate, it would 
be a good idea if the T.egislatures and the Governments, at least with 
soiM outside help, put forward a sensible legislation on such subjects, and 
in Bihar and Orissa in particular. (Hear, hear.) 


^ remind my Honourable friend that that was the 
recommendation of the Select Committee on the Sugar Protection Bill, but 
^ e predecessor of the Honourable the Commerce Member and the Gov- 
ernment did not .accept ouif suggestion. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaawami Mudaliar; Now, Sir, I thought there 
was some cynicism imported into this debate at the idea that the country 
should be, going m for this Ingh proteotWe tariS merely for the luxury of 
having an article completely manufactured within ite own borders, ' the 
n sentimental pleasure which the consumer has 

Dmrttr 4? fi tariff duty and in getting the manufacturers such huge 
Air Hori q ’f after all, and as my friend. 

simn.Sd M K PO’"ted out, the United Kingdom, Which is 

a sugar industrv whL during the last ten years in order to build up 

?eSs at l^w’iritr 

rf l„ai. , Non.in.tea OffioU) : Th., h.a 
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Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: 1 am coming to that excise 
They had their excise duty when they had developed their industry 
for a number of years — ^not a couple of years — not when the industry had 
not had time to take root, not when new companies had not been formed, 
not when the machinery was on the high seas and had not yet arrived — 
not at that time at any rate. Sir, if a sentimental pleasure is to be 
derived from these things, if Mr. Baldwin is one of those who are given 
to sentimental pleasure and for that can give up thirty five crores of 
rupees, if Mr. Neville Chamberlain is one of those gentlemen who, for 
the sake*of sentimental pleasure, would have all these burdens on the 
general tax-payer and the consumer, I prefer to be among those who 
p'lrtake of that sentimental pleasure and would willingly have in this 
country an industry thrive and flourish which will be a matter of pride 
\ii this countiy and of satisfaction to all those consumers and producers. 
Is this House to be animated in this legislation by such wide national 
sympathies, or is it to take refuge in mere dry political aphorisms which 
are repeated from day to day. I am sorry that there is an idea that when 
there is some difference of opinion regarding protection, that difference of 
opinion ought to bo welcomed, encouraged and exploited, the differences 
between those who are for protection and thosci who are for free trade. 
Sif, 1 do not know’ whether, at this time, there is a single country which 
believes in the old worn-out principles of Cobden with regard to free trade. 
I thought that notion of free trade was dead as Queen Aune and that no 
country in the world today would resort to those free trade principles, and 
India in particular, with her desire to develop her industries, cannot afford 
to indulge indiscriminately in such principles. But what arc the facts 
with reference to this ]iarticular industry? Who are the consumers of 
this white sugar and who arc those who pay for this protection? T see 
thafc my Honourable friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, is taking down notes. I 
hope to hear from him an enlightened argument. My Honourable friend 
has spoken very often of rural interests and urban interests, of the poor 
agriculturists and of the capitalists in the city? Will my Honourable 
friend please tell me who are the consumers wdio are being taxed in this 
case, and who are the people that are going to be benefited, provided, of 
course, that the sugar-cane cultivator gets his fair price for the sugar-cane 
that he supplies? Let me tell this House what the Tariff Board has 
pointed out on this subject. Let me give them an idea of the sori of 
people who are benefited by this industry and the sort of people who are 
hardened by this industry by this high tariff duty and by the development 
of this industry. The Bihar and Orissa Government — 1 am sorry I have 
to refer to the Government of my Honourable friend, Mr, B. T)as, once 
more — ^in a statement of the Tariff Board on* the subject state as follows 
on page 91 • 

“On the whole, it appears that there is a good deal of evidence that fjvr prices 
are not at all closely linked with sugar prices, and that the burden of the sugar duty 
IS borne mainly by the more well-to-do section of the urban population.” 

Sir, as is well known, there are two kinds of sugar manufacturers in this 
'Country. The gur sugar, which is consumed in villages, is not affected by 
this Bill and is not seriously in competition with the white sugar, or rather 
the reverse is the case, namely, the white sugar is not closely in competi- 
tion wrth gur. That is the finding of the Tariff Board and that is the 
'experience of the people. Tt is consumed mainly in 
cities. It is consumed by those classes who have deve- 
loped a taste for the cup that cheers, but not inebriates, and it is that kind 
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of people that will have to pay the higher duty or the higher taxes owing 
to these tariff and excise duties. IBut let us see what the Tariff Board 
itself says on the subject: 

“We believe we are justilied • in assuming, therefore, that the agriculturists, who 
are the poorest as well as the largest class in India, will incur very little, if any, 
additional expenditure us a result of the protective duty on sugar. On the other 
hand (/ hoyp^ my Itonournhla ftiends will pay attention to thia)^ the gain which will 
accrue to the agricMilture from the extension of white sugar factories, the exclusion 
of foreign sugar and the prevention of the manufacture of imitation or •adulterated 
gur should far outweigh any disadvantage resulting from an increase in the price of 
imported sugar above the prevailing low level. The duty will, we believe, 
bo borne in the main liy the urban population, but even here the incidence of taxation 
will be higher per head in the case of the well-to-do and middle classes.” 

Then follows a very sig^iificant passage to which my TTonourable friends 
liavo not paid due attention : 

‘Tt may also be pointed out that hitherto on balance the burden imposed by the 
adoption of a system of protection Ikir been borne by the agriculturist foi’ the benefit 
of the urban industrial population.” 

I wish my Honoiirnblc friend, Mr. Mody, was here to give his atten- 
tion to 1 1 lose words : 

“It is ibo fir.st occasion on which proposals for jirotection will be of direct advantage 
to the rural classes, l)oib agriculturists and labourers, and there is, therefore, perhaps 
a roiigli justice about the jiroposals which should appeal to the unbiassed observer. . . 
In the towns, the incidence of the duty per head will bo higher in the case of 
the richer and middle class consumers who are best able to bear it, while it is not 
.unreasonable to expect llial the urban pojmlation who have mainly benefited from the 
adoption of a. judicy of ]Moicction. .should in turn be lueparecl to bear some burden 
for the lioncfit of the agricult nrnl classes.” 

Here is an industry, if ever there was an industry, where the incidence 
of taxation is on the middle classes and the well-to-do p(3ople and the 
beuefit goes to the agriculturist and the labourer. Is that an industry on 
which rough hands can he laid before it has found its feet? Hands can 
be laid which will only have one effect, tlio effect of crushing it before it 
is born. T may be told tliat I am maldng an extravagant statement. T 
ho])o they aiv, extravagant statements. None will be better pleased than 
myself if it is sliown to mo in the Select Committee that these statements 
arc. extravagant and that there is no danger of the infant industry dying. 
B.vt T am now spending partioularly for those mills and for those factories 
which liavo come into existence in the course of this year and which will 
come into existence hi tlu* course of the next year. If this industry is 
ashed to pay Bs. 1 - 5-0 per owt. even before they have started to capture 
a market from the well establislied older industries which have made their 
profits according to the Honourable the Finance Member, which h.ave 
built up their reseives and which hav^ got back their capital, then, I 
ask. what will be the fate of these new factories in Bengal, in the United 
Pr< winces and in Bihar and Orissa and in the Punjab, and lastly, in 
Madras? There are some in Bengal. My Honourable friends have been 
talking about the position of Bengal. But they do not realise, as some of 
Us have realised, that from investigations with reference to every industry 
.the Province of Bengal shows the blackest record as compared with any 
Hhrr Province. No industry has been encouraged in Bengal. When my 
Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bbore, makes the motion for the considera- 
tion of the Select Committee's report on the Textile and the Sericulture* 
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pcrltaps iny friend, Mr. Necgy, will be in a bettei^ position to tell 
the House Vbat exactly the Oovemmen^ of Bengal have done with 
reference to these industries. It is the same black, sad story with reference 
t(. every other matter connected with the industrial development of the 
Province. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Noii-Muhainmadan Rural): It has 
the s))ecialised industry of law and order I 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: My ITonourabh^, friend, Mr. 
Xoogy, ha^ taken the words out of my mouth. Now, Sir, fortunately or 
unfortunately for the rrovinco of Bengal, the Government have at last 
turned their attention to the (piestion of sugar-cane production and the 
construction of sugar factories in Bengal. Four factories are going to be 
established in the course of this year and the next year. Let me read from 
a pamphlet — again an official publication of the Governmenty of Bengal. 

Mr, Muhammad Yamin Khan: What is the date of the pamphlet? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: This was probably written 

1929. It says: 

“Thfire arc about 12 siigiir factorios in the Unitcnl Provinces, 11 in Tlibar and 
Orissa, six in Madras and two in Ibnnbay ; but there is not a single factory in 
Bengal.*’ 

1’his is as true today as it was then. Of course, the figures with 
reference to the United Provinces have gone up much high(‘T. I need not 
bi' a resident of Meerut to find that out: 

‘•The j)ossitalitios of starling sugar factories in this Province have been fully 
<lisciissed by the Tariff Board in tlieir roTwt to the Government of India on the 
sugar industry {t/ia/'cforv. if mu^t he about tUlU or and the annual Reports of 

the Bengal Agricultural Department sliow lhat there are several places where 
the surplus of cane remaining after fully meeting the demand for gnr can feed a 
number of factories in Bengal. Moreover, the ryots of Bengal have been faced with a 
serious crisis, owing to a considcu’able fall in the price of their agricultural produce, 
and novernment arc advising them to restrict the area under jute and utilise tl\p 
land for sugar-cane cultivation wherever possible. So the establishment of a factory 
industry for the manufacture of sugar direct from cane will lead the ryots to produce 
sugar cane as a good and profitable substitute for jute.” 

In accordance with i3iat recommendation of the Government of Bengal 
and on the promise made by this House that it will fibster and dev(do]) 
the industry and not merely maintain an industr}^ which is already on 
its feet and whose factories have already beAn established, ihese t)oor 
])eople of Bengal have come forward to risk their capital in those concerns, 
t do not know v^cthcr they arc the widows or tlie cliildren. T leave that 
for the investigaSon of the Finance Departmout. But I know that some 
people have come forward to pui^ up the capital and float these four 
factories. The same is the case in Madras wlierc four or five new facto- 
ries have been started. Madras is the place where sugar-cane can host ho 
enltivated and Madras will soon be in a position to find herself on her 
feet. 

[At this stage, Mi*. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukham Chetty) 
vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy President 
(Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

The other day, my Honourable friend, Mr. Jagan Nath Aggnrwal, 
iNvittod the Madrasees and said that there was only a “one way traffic.** 
Sir, we admit with regret that there is a one way t'raffic. but that traffic 
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IS only for poor accountants and clerks getting only Rs. 30 or Rs. 40 
or Rs. 50, a mere pittlance, and perhaps occasionally a Budget OflBcer or a 
Finance Officer, and that is all. The total value of the salaries earned by 
these gentlemen, who come on the one way traffic, and the value derived 
by these men from the one •way traffic is infinitesimal if you take into 
consideration the other way traffic to Madras of all the commercial people 
from the Punjab and Mferwar and Bombay. My Honourable friend over 
there (Mr. Pandya) is a glorious instance in point that \Vlfi have actually 
returned to this Legislature a non-Madrasi Commercial repuesentative 
and that shows the extent of catholicitiy which we, Madrasis, have in regard 
to these matters. We have no such provincial jealousies, we are perfectly 
willing to have the Punjabi, the Guzerati, the Marwari and the Bombayite, 
and, in fact, they are all thriving in my Province. We welcome them 
and we give them all the assistance that we can, and we want them to 
go there and exploit the industrial resources of the Province. You have 
a commercial head, and by all means let them go to Madras and exploit 
it. If we can do some other work, which you cannot possibly do, why 
grudge us our opportunities? That is only, Mr. Deputy President, by 
the way. 

As I said, Madras, Ihmgal and Bombay have been importing machinery 
and my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, was very angry when 
the charge was made that there was some sort of breach of faith on the 
part of Govc'rnnient. Now, put yourself in the attitude of these now 
companies that have been just floated, and I know a number pf them have 
been floated within the last three or four months. Put yourself in the 
attitude of these companies, look at the machinery that they have 
imported from your country, the United Kingdom in particular. In 
1982-33, they got machinery worth 91 lakhs and in October, 1933-84 (six 
months) 1,66 lakhs. In ] 932-33, the total amount of machinery purchased 
wjis one crore and iifly-three lakhs and in 1933-34, up to the end of 
October, tlie total amount of inacbinerv was 2,77 lakhs, paying ten per 
cent duty to the Honourable the Fin.ance Member by way of customs 
tariff. Put yourself in their place. Do not think of the Delhi mills, do 
not think of the Cawnpore mills, but put yourself in the place of these 
men who, with the greatest difficulty, have been able to attract capital 
in Madras who have been just able to start tlicse mills and the machinery 
is on the high seas and sonJB of them are being constructed and put into 
erection, aiui you now come forward and say, here is an excise duty of 
Rs. 1-5-0 which you are bound to pay from the very day when a single 
spark ensues from the furnace of your factory. Ask yourself whether 
they are altogether ungracious and totally unjust when there is some whisper 
of breach of faith in some distant nook and corner of my Province. 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): Then how does the Honour- 
able Member reconcile his views of sending this Bill to the Select Com- 
mittee ? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: T have not vet fully explained 
my views, and, when my Honourable friend has heard those' views, he 
will probably think that I am not after all so inconsistent as all that. 

Now, let me come to some particular aspects of the case. My Honour- 
able friend says, why not reject this Bill instead of sending it to the 
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Select Oominittee? That brings me to the point at issue. The present 
financial proposals of the Government of India are the most curious pro- 
posals that Timii has had the opportunity of studying during all these 
‘2 500 years of his creation. (Loud Laughter.) I remember on a famous 
occasion, when I had time at my disposal, I attended one of the great 
performances of Bertram's Circus. The Bing Master was in the ring, the 
errand finale was on, the last scene was to be staged. The lion, the 
tiger, the bea^ the wild c%t and the lamb were alf asked to sit at a common 
table and partal^c of the dinner. The tiger ate it, the lion looked at it, the 
bear merely licked its paws, the wild cat was purring and the lamb was 
shivering, and when the scene closed, there were thunderous roars of 
Mpplause. But the Bing Master was not satisfied and so he came forward 
and said “That is not the grand finale that 1 had in mind. I expected 
the Bengal tiger to leap at the throat of the Punjab lion, T expected the 
Bombay hear to hug closely the wild cat of Assam, and T ox])ectcd the 
lamb of Madras to be swallowed either by the lion or by the tiger, and 
r would have then cracked my whip and the thong would have resounded 
and I would then have shown my power. That would have been the 
grand finale." When I hesird my Honourable friend, the Fin.ance Mem- 
ber, making reference to the fact the other day that when a i)articiilar 
Budget demand, which gave one crore and forty-seven lakhs to Bengal, 
some lakhs ta Bihar and Orissa, and about' 12 lakhs to Assam, was moved, 
there was no discussion, when T heard my Honourable friend, the Finance 
Member, deploring the fact that there was no discussion on that parti- 
cular demand, that he was disappointed that Honourable Members here 
did not attack each other and they did not come up to his (‘.xpectations 
and discuss this grant, Mr. Deputy President, T thought of the Bing 
Master and of his resounding thong and I at icfist was glad Ih.at the 
Madras lamb shivered and kept quiet instead of trying to do anything 
that deserved the thong of the Ring Master. In these' circumstances, in 
the Bills that we are going to discuss, we shall have*, the thong, and, in 
fact, my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, has given a light crack 
already. What did he say in introducing this measure? That ihi‘ fin.an* 
cial proposals stand all together and if one piece is disturbed, down topples 
the wJiole structure. Paraphrased, translated and put in other language, 
it means “Bewan* BeiiL'^al, Ix^warc of the 50 per cent jute duty, touch the 
i‘X(dse duty on sugar and woe unto you, touch the excise duty on matches, 
Assam will be deprived of what she gets, iduo\ any of these proi)osals, 
then BUmr and Orissa will quake more than over it did under the earth- 
quake." (Laughter.) That is the fact that makes it difficult for some 
Members to give a straight vote on this Bill. 1 know the House, 1 know 
the Parties and how they are arrayed, I know that every Group is divided 
and it cannot but be divided. These financial proposals, Mr. Deputy 
President, set a premium on revision in the Parties, they have set a 
premium on the want of cohesion and unanimity in the various Parties, 
and, therefore, if my Honourable friend, Sardar Sant Singh, wants to 
know my attitude, I say I cannot ignore these facts. So far as these 
now factories are concerned at any rate, this excise duty is certainly not 
•in equitable duty, and I will try my level best to see in the Select Com- 
mittee whatever I can get out of it for these new factories which have 
come into existence. I was telling the House how these new factories 
have come into existence, and I wish to know from my Honourable friend,. 
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the Finance Member, whether he does not consider it a fair proposition 
that factories, which have not had at least 12 months existence, should 
be exempted for the first year from the payment of this excise duty. T 
ho])e to press for that position in the Select Committee when the Bill 
(jomes before the Select Committee. 

An Honourable Member: Only for this year or oven later on when new 
factories come into existShce. ^ 

Diwan Bahadur A. Eamaswami Mudaliar: Any factory that comes into 
existence must have one year's full working time before the excise duty 
is levied on its production, so that it may have a favourable chance and 
it might try to find itself on its own logs if possible. Another point, 

[ should like to state which particularly concerns my Province. There are 
factories in Madi*as wliich inako sugar out of what is called the palmyra 
juice. Tli('. pahnijra is a wild growth in my Province and there are 
millions of trees, and nature has lavishly bestowed them on us. Today 
the juice is extracted by the poorest laboiirers who climb the trees day 
in and day out, tap the juice, boil it, and, after treating them, bring 
them to the factories, and a sort of crude white sugar is made out of it. 
Do I understand that this will also come under the provisions of this Bill ? 
1 think ii is juost unfair tliat- tlu'se factories wliich make palmyra sugJir 
shciild also come under this Bill. I think an assurance is needed from the 
.Finance Member. 

Mr. B. Das: That does not come under the Bill. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Eamaswami Mudaliar: I want an assurance not from 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Das, T should like to have an assurance from 
the Finance Meml)or. 

T do not want to go into the details of this Bill. Jlut tlnae are only 
two conskh'rations wliicli I should like still to advert to. Many Honour- 
able Mcniliors have already referred to the fact that, so far as the Indian 
States nr(! eonct'rned, the provisions that arc made there are not sufficient 
to FafegUM'd the interests of Britisli India. We know that British Indian 
<'npita1 and British Indian industries are already handicapped by your 
extraordinary income-tax rates and supci--tax rates and by all those other 
tax?.s wliicli are collected in British India and many of which are non- 
existent in the Indian States. But I am not on that point. My Honour- 
able friend says that the States will come to an agreement about this 
proposal and agree to levy an excise duty. Has my Honourable friend any 
means of ascertaining tliat the excise duty levied by those States is identical 
with the excise duty that is levied in jlrilish India and that these duties are 
going to he really collected? Is there any idea of an inspectorate which 
will examine this question? We all know the position with reference to 
customs tariff and wc all know that the Government of India find them- 
selves in a hopeless position to enforce, the laws or agreements which they 
have come to with reference to the States. 

Only one more point, and I have done. I remember in the comse of 
my speech on the Budget suggesting that the proposals of the Honourable 
the Finance Member had queered the pitch of the Federation. The Hon- 
ourable the Finance Member contradicted that statement. He said that 
he had done nothing of that sort, that he had not queered the pitch of 
the federation. I want to establish to the satisfaction of this House that 
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it is These excise duties were intended to be collected after the 

federation was launched and an excise duty on sugar was one of those 
that were specifically contemplated at the time of the discussion. What 
has inv Honourable friend done now? He said that the excise duties 
will be levied in British India, they will also he levied in the States, but 
vlie benefit of that excise duty will go to the States, fs'ow, docs any 
Honourable Member think that once a State or a Province gets a vested 
interest in revc*nue, it will ever be possible for that State or Province ta 
give up that vested interest and divest itself of that source of reven\ic which 
\t once ha*s got?*. What has the Pinance Member done with reference to the 
match excise duties? Burma levied that excise duty with the pennissioii 
of the (jevernment of India a couple of years ago. They are collecting 
18 lakhs of rupees, and iriy Honourable friend sees the justice of ear- 
marking that 18 lakhs of revenue collected to Burma, so that she may not 
lose the nweniie to whicli she has already laid a claim and which she is 
(injoying at the present moment. If, therefore, tliis excise duty is now 
collected by tlie Indian States, no Indian State will be a party. to making 
it a federal duty later on, if and wlien, and, if at all, a Federation f*omes: 
into existence. I, therefore, venture to think that apart from all other 
(lefoets whi(;h this Bill shows, the idea of an excise duty in the States 
eoJloeled on })chalf of the States makes it distinctly improbable that 
Federal revenues will have those sources which at one time they thought 
of having. 

Sir, 1 shall conclude only on this one note. I have no connection with 
anv sugar industry. I Iiave no interest of any kind in any sugar industry. 
I ]mv(i no sympatliy witli the profiteers who are making enormous profits. 
I do have, some little sympathy for those new concerns wliicli are just, 
starting under the shadow of the protection which this House guarantf'.ed ; 
and T want to see fair treatment given to those new companies If, in the 
Select Committee, this Bill can be so amended that those new facteries 
shall continue to exist without the threat of ruination, not merely by the 
levy of excise duty, but by internal competition of a grossly unfair kind, 
then, T think, even this Bill would in that transmuted form be less 
unaceeptable to this House than it is now. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnama.rhariar: Sir, my Honourable friend, the 
Diwan Bahadur, with that storm of eloquence and stately periods, of which 
he is a master, has completely smashed me. I do not know anything about 
what I am talking, nor upon the subject which he was talking. I plead 
guilty, and T hope I shall not be one of those persons who, having read the- 
numerous literature that he has left open before us over whicli he has burnt 
his midnight oil, reading the thing through and through, got by heart 
certain paragraphs, I hope T shall not be in the position of a person who 
having done all that can still only say on the floor of this House, “T have 
not yet made up my mind ; 1 am perplexed as to what to say.** Sir, I hope* 
I shall not be in that position, and if T am not, T shall be perfectly satisfied' 
with my ignorance. And, ignorance of what? My Honourable friend said- 
that in Madras sugar-cane growers have not been treated properly. I am glad 
to know, — ^because I was going to put him the question whether he had 
anything to do with any sug.ar producing factory in Madras, — that he has 
not. May T very respectfully and very Humbly, though I do not command* 
that flow of language with which you can cover any amount of abuses, may 
r very respectfullv and in all humility ask him how many cases of sugar- 
cane growers he has met with, whether he is one of them and whether he 
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ia the majority of cases obtained a fair value from the factory owners? 
That, Sir, is the only ground upon which you can make a statement and 
not by those numerous experts and the mass of proceedings in the Com- 
mittee, because I will tell you a little story about this. 

There was a guru and he had about K) or 12 disciples who were very 
recalcitrant. He found always that his behests and commands were 
disobeyed and so what he did was that one day he commanded his disciples 
to bring a piece of paper each and write all the duties that the disciple should 
discharge towards his master. Then he gave them time to get them by 
heart, which they did. Now, you know that Brahmins go very early in the 
morning to have a bath either in the tank or in the river. And so they 
w'cre going one day. Unfortunately overnight there was a heavy downpour 
of rain and the gum and his disciples were going to the river while it was 
still dark. 'Inhere was a pfx)l of water somewhere and the guru tripped and 
fell down. He shouted to his disciples to pull him out, but they said, “No, 
wait a minute”. They pulled out their instructions and they wanted to 
know whether they were bound to pull out their guru when lie fell in a pit. 
It wfis not there. So they said : “We are very sorry, but you gave us these 
lessons, and this thing is not there. If you can come out yourself, so much 
the better. We are not bound to do it, and, therefore, w^e have not trans- 
gressed tlie guru's instructions.” That, Sir, is the result of these gentle- 
men’s reports. Eacli of tliom has got an axe to grind, and if they have not 
got any axe to grind, he belongs to that community to which my Honourable 
friend said T have tlie honour to belong, — ^thev do not know what they are 
saying. 

Sir, talking of experts, technological and otherwise, perhaps my Honour- 
able friend is not aware that there is a report somewhere in the archives 
of that sugar technological expert that ho has already given it as his opinion 
that there is over-production of sugar in India, and ihat, therefore, fresh 
factories should not be allowed to start. But he may settle that matter 
between the Finance Mcnnber and himself. But I believe, and I liave 
reasons to believe, though I have not seen that report, that this is a confi- 
dential and a very strong report sent by one of these tecbnological experts, 

1 do not know who he is. Sir, as I said, I admit ray ignorance, and, in 
spite of that, if I support the principle of this Bill, I do not know whether 
the Rs. 1-5-0 is like the laws of the Medes and Persians and could not be 
altered. So, whether the Finance Member, after rec.al dilating all those 
hguroa that niv Honourable friend, Lala Hari Raj Swamp, placed before 
him, w'ould bo able to* diminish or increase, or whatever it is, that is a 
matter I do not understand. The Honourable the Finance Member says 
he wants money. He has done so ; others say, if you take less money, you 
will still have that money. So you make up the account with the Select 
Committee, and I am not concerned with that. But what I am really 
concerned with is, so far as the principle of this Bill is concerned, I aiii 
f]|iiite at one and T was on tho point that I was not doing it out of spite or 
envy or malice. I am myself going to be in this trouble. If the negotia- 
lions that I am on arc ended, I hope at this time next year to start on 
mv own hook a very big sugar factory in Hyderabad with my own sugar- 
cane lands to the extent of six thousand acres. 

jltf JosM; And add to the over-production. 
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Ba|a Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Thai.is just it, uiid I tell .you it .s 
in connection with that projjosal of mine 1 was U^ld that tliere was this 
trouble that we are having over-production. The same report was sent to 
:\Jvs(>re. The Mysore people snapped their fingers at this gentleman’s 
report. They said, you do what you like, wc arc going to start our factory; 
(iiid the rest of the negotiations arc in progress. 

I think 1 kjiow a little bit of sugar-cane growing, and, so far as the 
Slates against w^ioni there has been such declamation, I believe the Honour- 
able the Ffnancci Member will bear me out when I say ihati he has already 
it'coived a re])ort from one of the Indian States that they are quite willing 
to come up to their level on the ({uestion of match industry — I do not know 
whether the communication has yet reached the Finance Department, but 
;i friend of mine in Hyderabad told me that within 24 hours they had agreed 
to the proposals of tlie Government of India and the reply had gone. I 
do not know anything about sugar: perhaps he was afraid to say something 
about it as I was myself interested in it. However, so far as the States are 
concerned, 1 believe the idea of the Honourable the Finance Member is 
that the production of sugar in the Indian States will not in any way 
handicap the production of sugar in British India and that they were trying 
to enter into an agreem<3nt with these States, so that the price may be 
the same all over; and, if they did not agree, steps would be taken when 
tlieir sugar crosses the frontier to impose a duty upon that sugar in order 
to bring it to a price at the same level as in British India. That possibly 
Is the idea and upon that I do not know that there was such a great neces- 
sity to declaim upon what the States would or would not do after having 
hoard what Mr. Mod.y had to say about the Viramgam lino and all that 
sort of thing. The reason why I say that I will support the principle of 
this Bill is not that I am very jealous or envious or malicious about the 400 
per cent that these gentlemen w^ere supposed to make as profits, because 
I do not know anything about It — ^the Honourable the Finance Member 
said it was 400 per cent or something about that, and there is a hue and 
cry raised in all the newspapers; and in all this propaganda to which my 
friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, referred, they say there is no such thing as 
400 per cent, and there was an offer today on the floor of the House that the 
(Government might take up the whole concern and pay them ten per cent. 
What a grand thing it would be if the Government, instead of going if) the 
sugar factories, would come to us, the land owners, and take away all our 
land and give us the profit that they themselves, according to Lord C3iirzon’s 
resolution, said that w^e were making, and wo shall be perfectly happy. The 
Honourable the Finance Member and all the other Members of the Execu- 
tive Government would get so much of land instead of their cash income, 
and then, in six months time, these gentlemen will realise what the trouble 
is and they will say “You are perfectly right; you take away your lands; 
we do not want them.” That will be the position that these gentlemen 
will be reduced to; and what my friend, Dr. Ziauddin, said as a matter of 
cihallenge really does not amount to anything very serious : these gentlemen 
will say “Now we shall have the ten per cent out of the pocket of the 
Government’*. It is all absolutely beside the point. 

We have also been told that the price of sugar has gone down by two 

4 pm. runees per mannd, which T work out at about ; the of an anna 
per seer. But I know it for a fact, and I challenge anybody to make an 
inquiry, so far as Deccan and Madras is concerned, what we have been 
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paying the same price, whether before protection or after, and I say that 
not one pice lias been lowered in our price 

Seth Ha]i Abdoola Haroon Because you have to pay railway freight 
on it to Madras. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I know the reason, but I am 
talking of tiu* fact. Wliat T am concerned with is that these gentlemen 
in Upper India started factories whicli came into existence like mhshrooms, 
made these huge [)rofits, and now cannot get rid of their extra stock, and, 
consequently, they have got to find a market locally, and as the local 
market can only (lonsume a certain proportion and as their stock will grow' 
from had to worse if they are kept, they have got to get any price, and, 
therefore, they come and tell this House that the value has gone down by 
two rupees. Who benefits by it? 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: The railways. 

Raja Bahadur G, Krishnamachariar: Very well. The fact of the matter 
is, tliese gentlemen have got their ])rofits in their pockets, and, for the rest 
of it, they are quite happy if they gave it to the railway; but wdiat about 
me? It is my montjy that is paid: it is I from whom the money would 
have to bo got if this lls. 1-5-0 is not going to be levied from these gentle- 
men. Wliatever may ho the cause, I am stating the fact, and it cannot 
be challenged that the price of sugar, even if it had gone down by two rupees 
as claimed by these gentlemen, has not benefited us in any way. Why 
should T then sympathise with these gentlemen? Ts it because they are 
deprived of the chance of making more money than they are ac tually doing? 
Come to rne. S(^e w-hat I, an agriculturist, .am making after doing the 
work all the year from morning till eveniii^' in my field, regardless of rain 
and heat, snow and sleet. Measure my profits; take twice that measure 
and ho satisfied. Why do you want to have a cross cut to become rich as 
quickly as possible? Do not do that. We were told that this Bill is very 
wu’ong in principle, because it taxed production, that is to say, because the 
sugjir was produced. I never studied political economy or public finance or 
any of those things, and if T make any mistake, I want the House to pardon 
me; but I believe that in agriculture, production and production alone is 
taxed. The Government, taking Lord Curzon's minute, said that they were 
entitled to 50 per cent of the net produce. If taxing production is in- 
advisable, then T agree at once, and T ask for relief regarding the 
agriculturist; then the Government would he hard put to it to find out 
money to carry on their administration. You can only tax when a man 
produces: you cannot tax a man who is lying idle on his sofa day in and: 
day out; he does not produce anything, and, therefore, he does not pay 
any tax. You go to the fields and till the soil and produce grain, and, 
directly the grain is in your hands, the Government come and say “Give 
me mv share of the produce.” Consequently, it is a great falla< 5 v to say 
that this Bill is a tax on production and that you cannot tax production. 
Production is the only thing that is taxed in these matters, and even that 
argument does not anneal to me. T, therefore, submit that barring whatever 
changes may be made regarding tbo intefPQts of the GoVemm^^nt, T am 
entirel.v in’ favour of the principle of this? Bill which T heartily support. 
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There are only two matters on which 1 would like to submit to this 
House a few observations: the first is about this khandsari sugar. My 
friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, has said a great deal about it, and we in the 
Madras Presidency do not understand what this khandsari means, and no 
term is being used which would convey to us an idea exactly of the 
pro(iess 


An Honourable Member: It is a cottage industry. 

• 

Baja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: That is why I am troubled about 
it. What we do in Southern India is this: my friend, Mr. Bajpai, has 
been telling me that we arc overproducing rice; that our trouble docs not 
he in our not being able to produce or in our not being able to find a 
local market, but that we have got more than the local market can con- 
sume, and our price is not in demand elsewhere. The remedy is to change 
our crops as far as you possibly can. Now, long before the Gove»rnment of 
India woke up to this position, the landholders and cultivators arrived, 
both in Tanjore and Tricliinopoly which at one time carried the credit 
of being the granary of South India, we had to change Qur crop and we 
have taken to sugar-cane. Of course, we cannot afford to experiment very 
largely on sugar-cane upoTi the principle that we should not put too many 
eggs into the same basket. Therefore, what we do is this. According to 
our resources, we grow 10, 15, 20 or 50 acres, and, wdthin a radius of, say, 
two or three miles from a centre, all the cane that is grown in the locality 
is brought to a spot where there is a sort of wheel which crushes the cane, 
and juice is taken out. The j\iice is then boiled and made into gur. I do 
not know at what stage this khandsari comes into existence, but if the idea 
of the Bill is that our process, which begins from the crushing and manu- 
facturing into gur without any mechanical power, that our process which 
is undertaken only by man power or bullock power, should be touched, 
then I strongly oppose it . . . .' 

An Honourable Member: No, it does not. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I hope it will be made clear, but 
I gathered from what my friend, Mr. Morgan, said that any of the raw 
products from which sugar or gur is made should be brought within the 
purview of this Bill 

Mr. Q. Morgan: May I interrupt my Honourable friend? I did not say 
that at all. I did not say that gur, rab and palmyra should be taxed. It 
was the people who bought these things as raw material and produced 
■sugar who sh.ould be taxed. Our does not come into it. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: We manufacture sugar ourselves. 
I myself manufacture gur. I cultivate about 50 acres of land every year 
in rotation and I first make gur and then convert it into brown sugar . . . 

Br. Ziauddin Ahmad: It is called khayid. 

Ba]a Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: There is no motor power involved 
in the manufacture of such things. The poor villagers adopt the boiling 
process, and produce brown sugar from gur. 
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Now, if til is lliin.£< will not. come within the purview of this Bill, I shall 
liaY 3 no (jUfirrel with it at all, because, it is a cottage industry, it is an 
industry wlncli the agriculturist is perforce driven to undertake, because, 
so far as the southern districts of the Madras Presidency are concerned, 
tlio regulai* (*rop of paddy lias no ready market in these days. 

Tlicii, the lu'xt point is about tmhnyra jaggery, I believe this 'palmyra 
jaggrry is coiivtutc^d into sugar, but it is not done on a very large scale. 
I (io not know if the ilous<‘ is aware of tlic fact that palmyra jaggery 
has from timr* inirneiriorial been ]>roparcd, not for using it as Bugar, but 
for using it in the Ayurvedic system of medicine. It is sometimes made 
into candy and sometimes into gin\ and, in both cases, they arc used 
mostly lor medical purposes. T believe quite recently they have started a 
factory to inaniifaetnre sugar out of palmyra jaggery. The sugar made 
from the puhnyra jaggery is more brownish in colour than the ordinary 
sugar that we make* out of gar. 1 hope this Bill will not rope in the poor 
peoj)Ie who make* sugar out of palmyra jaggery. F am also in a w'ay 
interested in it. I have got 4ibout r),0t)0 palmyra trveHf and the man who 
leases them makes the gar and is able to find a local market for it. That 
u: one of our colt age industries, and T hope this Bill will not bring within 
its |Mirvi(‘W this small cottage industry. Except for those two things, I 
consider that tlio principle embodied in this Bill isi very good, and I 
strongly support this rcfcrenco to Select Committee. 

There is ouK out' obseuwation 1 wish to make about thc^ protfcdure that 
is followed in the House, and it is this. A largo number of Members have 
been selected to serve on the Select Committee, and I have always observed 
that those wlio y.r, lo the Seleet Committee arc the longest in their argu 
rnemts, and, a.ft(M’ a eertain time, the President says: “Oh, 85 Members 
have spoken, and T ain not going to allow- any more discussion, as the 
matter has already been discussed sufficiently”. T state, as a matter of 
fact, that we. wlio do not go into the Select Committee, T respectfully 
suhinit, as a matter of f)rinciplc, should lay dow^n what points shall be con- 
siden'd by the Select Oommittce, and if these gentlemen wlio have not 
even made up their minds as to what to do and what not to do, but take up 
most of our time, on the floor of the House, some of us poor fellows 
do not get suffieient lime to develop our arguments or to say what we have 
got to say. I submit that this is a matter which requires the attention of 
the Honourable the President, so that, as a matter of convention, the 
thing may bo settled, that is to say, those who go to the Select Com- 
mittee should not speak at least at the early stage of the Bill. That is 
all that I have got to say now.l 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Sir. T strongly support the observation 
just made by my Honourable friend, the Baja Bahadur, that Members 
who go to the Select Committee should not make long speeches on the 
floor of the House .... 

An Honourable Member: Why not? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan; If they have anything to say, they can 
do so in the Select Committee. For whose benefit are they expressing 
their views here? It is for their own benefit. When a motion is made 
for reference to Select Committee, it is intended that the Members who 
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ffo to the Select Committee should derive some benefit from the views of 
those Honourable Members who will not go to the Select Committee, but 
if they also make a speech here, I do not know for whose benefit they will 
be expressing their views, because in the Select Committees the Members; 
who are selected will have greater opportunities to express their view's. 
So I think a convention should be established in this House by which those 
Honourable Members who will go to the Select Committee should not 
speak in the first stage when a motion is made for reference to Select 
Committee, except to the extent of saying whether they agree to the 
motion being referred to Select Committee or not. Bej^ond this they should 
not 


Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer (Hohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan llural): May I suggest to the Honourable Member from Meerut 
wliethcr it is not to the point for members of the Select Committee to 
speak out their views, so that this House may see that they are fit enough 
to work in the Select Committee .... 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): Order, order. 
Instead of giving directions to the (-hair, it will bo better for the Honour- 
able Member to proceed with his speech. 

Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer: [ was making a* suggestion. Probably the Chair 
(lid not folknv tlie Honourable IVI ember from Areerut. As I interrupted him 
and he gave w\ay, E asked him whether it w^as not fit and proper for 
members of the Select Committee to place before the House their quali- 
fications by speoehification to sit in the Select Committee 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: My friend’s obs(>rvations arc always of 
good hmnour. TEe w^anis to Hest the ability of the JMernhers who go to a 
Select Committee. E have no quarrel with him if that is his object. 

Well, Sir, I shall not take the time of the House in referring to 
stal-istics whicli were prepared in 1929, as w'as done by my friend, Mr. 
Mudaliar, nor do T want to go into the prices of different articles as was 
done by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad. Here T am a prnclical man, and I represent 
only two sides, one ns a consumer and the other as a representative of the 
cane-grower. So far as I am concerned, I don’t want to he too hard on 
the producer either. I don’t agree with wliat Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad or 
Mr. Mudaliar said that the protective duty Avas levied by the Govormnent 
simply for the sake of revenue. I think a great dcunniul w'as made for 
this, as far as T remember, by my friend, Mr. Abdoola Haroon, because 
he was mostly interested in the sugar industry, and he made out a case 
that there should be a protective (luty 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: T think my friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, is 
making a mistake. T siiokc when the Sugar (Protect ion) Bill came up in 
1932, but the sugar duty was levied as a protection duty beffore 1932. 
Till September, 1931, all these duties of Es. 9-1-0 were levied by the Finance 
Member, while the Sugar (Protection) Bill came out only in 1982. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I am referring to the Protection Bill. 

I say that when this duty came in, it was welcomed by my Hononrablo 
friend, and he said in support of this that it w^ould help the sugar industry 
of India. I say that it was not merely for the purpose of getting inorc^ 
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revenue, but the idea at that time was that this duty would help the growth 
-of sugar industry in this country and would help the people in competing 
with foreign sugar and would give an impetus to those engaged in the 
growing of sugar-cane. It is the duty of the Government to sec that the 
prices of cane are fixed and that people who control the poor growers of 
cane do not exploit them. For this purpose, I remember the United 
Provinces Government issued — ^it cannot be called an order, but it was a 
kind of suggestion — that seven annas per maund was a reasonable rate to 
pay to the cane grower. My Honourable friend said that nine annas have 
been paid in the Meerut Division. What a wonderful statement he has 
made! 

Lala Hari Ba] Swarup: Do you deny this statement? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Absolutely. 

Lala Hari Baj Swarup: You are incorrect. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Can he tell me in what month, how 
many days, and in what factory? Was it Mansurpur? 

Lala Hari Baj Swarup: Ves. If was Mansurpur and Daranla. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I can prove that at Mansurpur, in spite 
of the Government’s order, only four annas and six pies wore paid. T have 
received lots of complaints from people living there. 

Lala Hari Ba] Swarup: 1 challenge my Honourable friend. It was 
never paid in Mansurpur. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: T can prove by evidence of thousands of 
TAiltivators that only four annas and six pies were paid. Can my Honour- 
able friend deny this that all the factory owners in the Meerut district, 
AYhich have sprung up to something like eight or nine in one year’s time, 
have combined together and passed a resolution that nobody should pay 
more than six annas for the cane? The man takes the cane from five or 
•six miles in a bullock cart, and when he reaches the factory, they say, 
it is worthless and they are not going to purchase it. The man cannot 
take it back to his village, and, moreover, the area has been divided 
between the different factories, so that there should be no competition 
•between one factory and another, and the factory owners have agreed 
.among themselves that they will purchase only from the iireas allotted to 
them and from nowhere else, so that the poor man cannot take his cane 
to any other foctory, because nobody else will purchase it. It is an open 
: secret that the Daraula factory, which was put up only two or three 
years ago, Kas paid back its capital. If there is protection, is it in the 
interests of the people who invest their capital or in the interests of the 
(lane grower and the consumer? 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
(Chetty) resumed the Chair.] 

If these people had been generous to the cane grower, and, at the same 
time, making profits for themselves, nobody would have any grievance, 
I would not grumble at it. I say that the industries of India must be 
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helped, but it does not mean paying 50 per cent profit at the ftbst of the 
consumer and at the cost of the cane grower. That is asking too tiiiieh 
from the country; that is taking too much advantage of the patriotism of 
the people. I went to England last year and returned within six months, 
and, within that period, I found that at distances of five or six miles 
sugar factories had been put up — I saw four factories rising during this 
short time on the Ghaziabad -Meerut Koad. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Arc they working now ? 

.Hir. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Yes, they are all working. Some factories 
have worked for five or three or two months, and if they have not got 
back the whole of their capital, they must have got back at least 30 per 
because they are not paying proper price for the cane. My Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Mudaliar, says that we must give one year's advantage 
to the factory owner to build up the factory. What does he mean by 
one year? Does he mean from April to the end of August also to be 
included ? Factory owners who have started in October have already made 
Iremcudous amounts of money by the 31st March. They have got nothing 
to do on the 1st April except, probably, crushing a little bit of cane which 
Is remaining tliere. No cultivator can afford to keep cane in his held 
after the 31st March, because ho must have the field clean for the next 
year’s crop. The time for crushing cane is from about the 15th of October 
or the 1st of November to the 31st of March. They have this year alreedy 
made it. I have no grievance if a reasonable price for cane is given. The 
factory owners must be allowed 15 per cent as margin for profit, and if 
the industry cannot go on, if nobody is willing to invest his money with 
SI return of 15 per cent profit, then I think it is useless to try to have 
smy factories in India. 15 per cent is quite sufficient, — if they can have 
15 per cent dividend or net profit on their capital. • 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: 15 per cent dividend? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: If the Honourable Member only knew, 
he would jump up and invent all his money tomorrow’ in the United 
Provinces. They are getting 50 per cent. If the Honourable Member 
knew that, he would have invested all his crores in the United Provinces. 

Seth Ha]i Abdoola Haroon: Can the Honourable Member give any 
Instance of a factory which gave 50 per cent dividend this year? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: If not this year, last year. The Daraula 
factory has paid back the whole of the capitsil in two years. With nine 
lakhs of capital, they made six lakhs in one year. 

Seth Ha]i Abdoola Haroon: If it made six lakhs, can the Honourable 
Member say how much it paid as income-tax ? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: That is why they have this device of 
purchasing through the contractors. Some body asked, why they pur- 
chased through the contractors. This is how they hoodwink the Income- 
tax Officers, — ^because the profit is scattered among so many different 
people. One book is kept separate fpr real accounts, and another is kept 
for inspection by the Income-tax Officer 
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Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: When the Honourable Member says 50 per 
cent, does he realise that they have got to pay charges for manufacture, 
for fuel, for labour, etc. Or did he mean 50 per cent net profit ? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I am just coming to that. It is 50 per 
cent net profit, beciause I know for a fact that, excluding cost of the 
machinery, the cost of production, — the price of 'sugar came only to five 
ni|)oes and a few annas and they sold sugar at Es. 11 a maund. This 
was the selling ])rice. It comes to cent per cent profit. If you take the 
incideiitjil ehiirges, tlie depreciation value of the machinery, apd so on, 
into account, it comes to 50 per cent profit. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: What is the gross profit? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: The cost of making sugar came to five 
rup(‘es and a few annas (July, but they sold the same thing for Es. 11. 

Mr. A. Das: Last, year the prices were never Es. 11. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Hut they have been selling at this ])rice 
for the last three years. Some factories have paid their capital. They 
have got no grievance. If my friend wants to contest my statement, let 
him [)roduc(' the accounts before Dr. Ziauddiii Ahmad, though they may 
hoodwink him more easily than they can hoodwink the Income-tax Oificcr. 
I am ready to say this that they get 50 per cent profit. They have got 
no reason to complain. They should not get the whole of it. A portion of 
thut must go lo the eonsumer or to the cane grower, and, if this cannot 
be done, let it go to the public funds. I do not want to crush this 
industry. T would rather use the sugar made in India than the sugar 
imported from Java. I would like to encourage it myself. When you 
complain about the poor man's salt, why not about the poor man’s sug.ar? 
The poor man uses more sugar than salt. 

Bhai Parma Nand: May 1 ask if you advocate nationalisation of industry 
as well as nationalisation of land? 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: I do. 


Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I am prepared to sell my land to 
Government at half the price that it would have fetched in 1926. I am 
ready to sell the whole land today and let the Government distribute it to 
anybody. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: If there are more Joshis about, you will have to 
give it away for nothing. 


Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I wish more Joshis could come and lake 
away my land, and then I shall take away the money of other people. 
If somebody robs nu', T siuill not sit (juict. T shall go and loot the 
houses of others. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leader of the House): Then the 
whole thing will bo going to Mr. Joshi ? 
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Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I am not one of those who will sit quiet. 
I do not want to disclose the secrets that have been told to me in confidence 
by people who approached me* with the request that I should become a 
director of certain companies, but I may tell this that even the factories 
which have been put up this year are making as much as 35 per cent 
net profit now. 

An Honourable Member: Quite wrong. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: By going through the figures which I 
have gott I car\ tell you that that is a fact. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: If he knows very well that they are making 
35 per cent y)rofit, I can arrange for his getting some contracts. He 
can allow 15 or 20 per cent and take the rest and make a little money. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I am not in that line, and T do not 
know anything about the factories my friend is talldng of. 

When my friend, Mr. Mudaliar, \vas speaking, lui said that his Province 
was not such that it was not paying properly to the cane grower. I asked 
him the question as to what Madras was paying. I got no answer. He 
said that the Madras cane grriwi'r had no complaint. ]lut he had no figures 
to give mo. Ho could not t(dl me whether the cane grower there waa 
getting near about five annas six pies or not. He did not answer. Mr. 
Mudaliar does not know anything about it. He comes u]) and advocates 
his cause with groat ability and eloquence and force, but he knows nothing 
about what he is talking. He simply gets up and says that his Province 
has got no complaint. He quoted what Bihar was paying 

Rao Bahadur B. L. Patil (Bombay Southern Division: Non-Miiham- 
madan Eural): The cost of production, according to the Diriff Board, waS' 
estimated at Es. 1-12-0 per maund. So it must be a litttle more than 
that. This is to he found in the book written hv Mr. Gandhi. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Tn what year was this? 

An Honourable Member: Tt has been written just now. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: [ cannot acce])t wliat my friend has said. 

I am glad to note that he fills the gap which w^as left by Mr. Mud.aliar. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: It is only the cost of produ'.dioiv 
that he is quoting. 

Rao Bahadur B. L. Fatil: It must. Uierefoi\„ la* soirudhing more than 
that. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: “Must*^ is another matter. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: The question is what exiictly tliey are 
getting. Is my Honourable friend talking about the Bombay Presidency v 

Rao Bahadur B. L. Patil: It is Madras. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: My Honourable friend’s answer does nob 
satisfy me as to what they are paying to the cultivator. I want Mr. 
Mudaliar to tell me that. 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Sahib Bahadur (South Madras : Muhammadan) ; 
We pay more than any other Province? 
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Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: 1 do not know what is meant by 
“more”. It has been said that Bihar and Orissa pays five annas six pies 
on an average. This word “average” is a very good word. Mr. Hari 
Raj Swarup said they paid up to nine annas. They might have paid this 
to a single individual, and that cannot be quoted as an instance. Five 
annas six pies average means that some people must have been paid six 
annas, some five and some people less than five annas also, and five annas 
for a maund of sugar-cane is not a reasonable price. 

Seth Ha]i Abdoola Haroon: May I ask one question of the Hdnourable 
Member? He belongs to Meerut. Can he tell me, if the people there are 
making gur from the sugar-cane, at what price they are getting the cane, 
when they ar© making the gur? 

Xr. MuJiammad Yamin ESian: My Honourable friend knows that very 
well. He bas been in the sugar business for a long time, and he knows 
as much as I know (An Hononrahle Member: “More.”) that gur is not 
produced by the people who purchase the cane crop. Gur is always pro- 
duced by the man who grows the cane himself. The man, who has got 
land, say, \ip to 100 bighas only, runs one Uauloo — a crushing machine 
that is worked by the same bullocks that the man has and which are meant 
for his other cultivation purposes, and he gets juice out of that which does 
not come out thoroughly, and this man makes gur himself. Now, he is 
at the nu'Tcy of the people who sell in the market. The cane is never 
purchased l>\ him. Therefore, I cannot give my Honourable friend a 
reply. 

Seth Ha]i Abdoola Haroon: 1 know they are making gur. T know 
very well that these cultivators are manufacturing gur themselves. But 
if they are crushing their own cane and making gur, you know the price 
of gtir in the Meerut market, and you know also how many maunds of 
cane are crushed in order to get one maund of gur. And from that, it 
can be imagined what price .... 

Mr. President (The Honcmrahle Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Order, 
order. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: It is for the Honourable Member to 
calculate it. The poor man must sell his gur at any price that he can 
get. Only those people make gur who have got no other means of selling 
their produce, and if they make gur, they must sell it at once; otherwise, 
if it is produced at a time when the harvest is over and the revenue 
collector is there, he cannot leave him ten days and he is at the mercy 
of whatever prices rule in the market. Gur, which is often sold at two 
riu'ces or three rupees a maund, has, after two months, been sold for 
eight rupees a maund. People who have purchased gur at two rupees or 
three rupees a maund have made a tremendous amount of profits — cent 
per cent often. But, sometimes, if there is a shower, then the entire 
quantity becomes useless. The question of gur is very delicate : and if 
the bania in the market by purchasing and storing his gur sometimes makes 
cent per cent profit, he stands to lose sixty per cent or so by one shower 
of rain at Christmas time. Probably the man is bringing his gur from 
his village to the marketing place and the whole gets melted on the way. 
There are three parties — the consumer, the producer and the grower of 
cane, and who is getting the best advantage? 
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An Honourable Member: The contractor. 

Mr. Mubammad Yamin Khan: Is the consumer getting it? No. Wc- 
had expected that the sugar factories, instead of getting .fifty per cent or 
thirty per cent, would be content with .twenty per cent, and that they 
must reduce the prices. 1 find that niy friend, Kaja Bahadur 
Krislinamachariar, said that he was not getting even one pice less. I think 
I am paying just about the same price. I do not purchase from the 
inanufa(*turei% T ])iirc.]iase it from the retail dealer, and the middleman 
always gets it. The middleman docs not leave much difference. That has 
always b^en the basis of iny support with regard to the salt lax, because 
I know that it is the middleman, and not the consumer, who gets the 
advantagt'. If all this is threshed out in the Select Committee, so that 
all rcasonabh' profit is left lo tlic factory owners, I will not grudge it; 
hut if they want to exploit the cane grower and the consmer, then, 1. as, 
a representative of holh, must protest against it. 

Then, I want that the industry must prosper for two reasons, because 
I want the people of India to havt^ more employment, and T want that 
India’s money does not lie idle, but is properly utilised, so that a lot ot 
pcMiplc may be employed, ^fhe second reason is that if more factories 
tiouift into being, tlieii more sugar-cane will be purebased, and if more 
sugar-cane is purchased at reasonable prices, then the price of the land will 
not. fall down as it has fallen down recently, — and I want to keep up the 
price level of the land. As a representative of the zamindar, it is my 
interest als") to see that the price of land does not go down and the people 
do not financiallv suffer. They have got their capital fixed up in their 
factories and they would not like it to bo reduced to fifty per cent. 
Similarly, T do not like my capital to be reduced to fifty per cent. On the 
contrary, 1 would much rather like to see the price of land restored to 
fh(> previous level, and iliat can only be attained if the prices rise. This 
cannot hapnen if the factories that have been growing take to a grjat 
deal of exploitation of tlic cane growers. All these matters will be dealt 
with in the Select Committee, and, therefore, I support the motion for 
reference of the Bill to a Select Committee. But T must not bo misunder- 
stood : T am in no way against the factory owners, T want to leave them 
a fair margin. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Sir, before T now rise to sneak on the. 
subieet, I have heard mv Honourable friends, T)r. Ziauddin Ahmad, Baja 
Bahadur Krishnamachariar and Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan. All these 
three Honourable gentlemen are supnorting the motion for reference of the 
Bill to a Select Committee. Of course they have their own oninions and 
thov have their rights to snv whatever they like, but T find that they are 
not against the, industry itself, nor do they want that sugar should not be 
manufactured in India, but thev have some idea that the sii'^ar manu^ac- 
furos are mnkin" hu^c profits; and, besides that, they have eomplaiucd that 
they are not getting proner cane prices for the eane grower. All these, 
things thev have understood chiefiv from the Treasury Benches and 
especially from the speech of the Honourable the Finance Member. 

Dt. Ziauddin Ahmad: T was never here at the time. 

Sftth Hail Abdoola Haroon: Well, "^mii must have rend that speech; 
and T kuoTy that the Honourable the Finance Memher has been creating 
m this House some such impression and he brought forward some view 
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backed by facts and figures before the House that, according to his infor- 
mation, at any rale from my friend, Mr. Mody, — and he said in his speecii 
also a few words, and I am quoting here from a newspaper cutting. 
This is wlnt the Honourable the Finance Member said : 

“The point 1 want to make is that the pu])lic of India have made a tremendous 
sacrifice to see this policy of making India self-supporting. Jt does not lie in the 
mouth of the manufsictuiers to come and say that it is unjust and unfair if you 
reduce our 400 per cent profit to 300 per cent profit.** 

« 

These arc the words of the Honourable the Finance Member. If a 
responsible Honourable Af ember uses these words in the House, 1 think 
I can say that IIkmc are many Honourable Members who do not know much 
iibout this industry, nor the trade itself. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: r liavc already explained to the 
House, and (he contiixt ii. wlncli I used that sentence makes it perfectly 
clear that 1 was referring to the capital appreciation of the shares. I was 
dealing with the argument that we have been approached as people whj 
were doing injiisti(*c to people who bought shares at very high prices. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Hiank yon very much for saying this much 
about the shares. But my friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, understood it the other 
way. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: T did not say that the price of the 
shares has gone down by 50 per cent. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: You said that the manufacturers made a 
l)rofit of 50 per cent. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Yes, I did say that. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Sir, I am very glad that by and by every- 
thing is being cleared up, and, when w^e go in the Select Committee, many 
things will be cleared up to the Honourable the Finance Member and other 
Members. My friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, Mr. Yamin Khan and the Baja 
Bahadur, said that they were ])fiying the same prices. From this you can 
find. Sir, how ignorant they are of the market and the price of the sugar. 
Of Course, they are Honourable Members, and the suppliers know that they 
:ire Honourable Members. Tf they knew something about the trade, things 
would have lu'en different. I know that my friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, is 
an economist and a mathematician, and my friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, is a 
zamindar and a Barrister. But T will ])eg their pardon wdicn T say that 
they do not know^ much about the market. They do not care about these 
small things, and, therefore, they are being charged at a high price. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I say that wlicn T found that I could not get 
sugar here at more than 3J seers for a rupee, I had to send for it from 
the factory at Gorakhpur in which I am interested. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: I think ihe Honourable the Finance Member 
did not deny that the sugar market has gone down wuthin the last two 
years by three rupees a maund. When Government gave the protection, 
the market went down by three rupees a maund. The market went down in 
Cawnpore and in Calcutta, and my friends say that they are still paying 
tho same price. 
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Hr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: May 1 ask the Honourable Member 
vliether the market has gone dov/n, because tlie factory owners reduced 
he price or they were forced to sell at the reduced price ? 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: I may inform my Honourable friend that we, 
he businessmen, arc always guided by supply and demand. When we find 
hat the supply of sugar in Meerut is more than its recpiirements, we try to 
iond it to the Amritsar bazaar and sell it tliere. And wheji we lind that 
ho same is the case wtih Amritsar, we send it to Karaclii, and so on. Hut 
,vo were charging you before the import price in Karachi and today we are 
iiarging you the price which we have to pay Karachi pluft the freight from 
Karachi to Meerut wliich comes to about Its. 1-8-0. Tlierefoi-e, we have 
o reduce our prices. We cannot charge you tlio sami! ])rice as we are 
•barging at Karachi, because we liave no organisation of suga)' selliiig 
ige.ncics. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: My Honourable friend lias ])i’ol)al)ly mis- 
iiulerstood me. They are making tlie profit in Meerut and the Ihiited 
Ih’ovinces to the extent that they are losing in Karachi. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Mo, Sir. Again, you have misimdei stood me. 
We have to sell our sugar, because the prodiiclion is so larg(‘ that the 
United Provinces or the Punjab are unable to consunu? it. We Jiavc to send 
it to the ports of Karachi, Bombay and Madras. 1 havi*. sent tlie rnanu- 
I’iictiired sugar to the ^ladras City, and still my friend, the Kaja Baliadur, 
says that ho is not getting it cheap. But how can lie got it clujap ? I have 
to pay freight from my factory to Madras wliich comes to Bs. 1-8-0 and 1 
have to sell it in Madras at a price wliich is about t wo annas less than that 
of .Java imported price. Tins is our dilliculty. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Notwithstunding all that, what jirofits are you 
making ? 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: I am eoming to that. 1 am ready to produce 
my jiccounts before any authority. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Noii-Muhaiiunadan Uural): 
Which account you mean, whether the real one or the one which is prepared 
lor the return of income-tax ? 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: I liave started the sugar faetorv only this 
year. Sir, everybody is entitled to his own opinion, and I have my opinion. 
AHhougli the Honourable the Finance Miunbcr said much about the con- 
sumers giving this large protection to the sugar industry, my friend, Diwan 
Bahadur llamaswaini Mudaliar, lias already said on the Hoor of the House 
that this duty was not levied for the protection of the sugar, but that it 
was levied before the Protection Bill was itself passed. Of course, we have 
got a sort of guarantee now that for the next seven or 15 years this duty 
will remain. But, as a businessman, T have always been of the opinion 
that the present financial position of the Governmenl is such that they will 
not be able to reduce any duty. They are increasing the duty day by day. 
and they will continue to do so unless and until they try to reduce their 
own expenditure. 

Sir, the other day, my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, brought 
some figures before the House. He said that till then the Government had 
increased the taxes by 46 crores, but the position was the same as it was 
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ill 1930, and, after increasing the taxes by another 33 crorcs in 1934, we find 
the position is the same?. So is the case with income-tax. After increasing 
the rate by 13 or 14 crores, wc find the revenue from income-tax has gone 
lown by 1^ crores. I know that all the duties that are levied are not going 
to be reduced. Jt is not true with regard to sugar only, but also with 
regard to other articles. Upon all tlie articles I lie (jovernment have been 
levying a customs duty. Can you |joint out any article on which Government 
have reduced the duty or reduced the surcharge? Instead of reducing the 
surcharge, the Government arc enhancing the excise duty. What is the 
meaning of all this? The meaning is that Government want money. I 
understood it properly. But, then, why arc the Government saying at the 
same time tliat they gave us so much protection, and the jiubHc and the 
tax-payer cannot afford it ? Why should they say that the public are grumbl- 
ing at the protection ? 

An Honourable Member: The protection is tlu ro, it has not beem reduced. 

Seth ^aii Abdoola Haroon: Yes, the protection is already tliere. Gan 

^ you show me one article where protection is not there ? Besides 

that, if you look to the present position of the sugar industry 
when it started, when it commenced, and how long that industry has been 
established, you will find that, on account of tlio high revenue duty, people 
have started sugar mills. I have got here the figures which the sugar 
technologist has collected. You wdll see that in 1930-31, there was no 
Sugar (Protection) Bill and there were then 21 mills and they wont up to 29’ 
on account of the high revenue duty. Fn 1030-31, the mills went up from 29 
to 32, and in 1932-33, the number went np still further to 57. Your Bill 
was passed in March, whereas the factori(*s have already been erected by 
many people and they commenced work already without the Sugar (Protec- 
tion) Bill. When protection came in, many peoph? started sugar factories, 
witli the result that their number went up to 134. Six new factories will be 
erected within the next year, so that the total will be 140. Tf you look 
at the figures, you will find how these people, who have erected 134 factories, 
have helped the various Government Departments. These factories have 
given employment to a vast number of labourers, the railways, the Posts- 
and Telegraphs, and several other Departments have benefited enormously. 
(Hear, hear.) The other day, my Honourable friend. Sir Joseph Bhore, 
brought forward a Budget with crores more income than last year. I 
submit that, out of this extra sum of 2J crores, at least IJ crores would 
have been paid by the sugar factories in the shape of railway freight for 
the machineries they brought from outside India. Sir, a sugar factory with 
a crushing capacity of 400 tons has to erect a machinery worth 6^ or 7^ 
Inkhs, and anotlier seven lakhs wo have to spend on the erection of buildings, 
materials, railway freight, and so on. T can give you my own instance. 
When I brought my sugar machinery imported to Calcutta and brought the 
same to my place, I had to pay a railway freight of Es. 73,000. Whereas, my 
place is only 350 miles from Calcutta, thare are many other sugar factories 
which are more than 700 or 800 miles from the ports. 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour- 
able Member can resume his speech tomorrow' morning. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, tbi?' 
3rd April, 1934. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of* the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


‘ QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Rkfresher CounfiE at Kot Laehpat, North Western Railway. 

676. Bahadur M. 0. Rajah: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state if it is a fact that the Refresher Course at Kot Lakhpat is meant 
to refresh the memory of the North Western Railway employees in regard 
to the theoretical and practical education relating to the respective De- 
partments ol each employee and does not result in the forfeiture of one’s 
services ? 

(b) Is it compulsory for each commercial employee to attend the 
Refresher Course every fifth year? If so, how does the result of each 
course affect those employees in regard to their official status? 

(e) Will Government bo pleased to state whether the candidates who 
fail in one attempt are given another chance? 

I 

Mr. P. R. Rau; T have called for information, and will lay a reply 
on the table of tlie House in due course.; 


Employment of Temporary Staff aoatnrt Permanent Vacancies 
ON THE North Western Railway. 

677. *Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah: (a) Is it a fact that the North 
Western Railway engaged a number of temporary staff against permanent 
vacancies in 1027? If so, for what period? Was their confirmation based 
on passing a departmental suitability examination? 

(b) Is it a fact that the temporary staff executed an agreement bond? 

If BO, were the conditions laid down in paragraphs 5 and 6 of the bond 
given effect to? If so, when and with what result? / 

(c) Is it a fact that the Divisional Superintendent, North Western 
Railway, Delhi, called for, vide his circular letter No. 729-E./24/243, 
dated the 16th November, 1927, personal opinions from the Station Masters 
regarding the fitness of the temporary staff, working under them for the 
posts to which they were appointed, in order to decide the question of 
their retention in service? If so, what action was taken on those opinions? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: With your permission, Sir, I shall reply to questions 
^’os. 677 to 679 together.* 

( 3069 ) A 
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All these- inatteis are within the nowers of the Agent, and Govern- 
ment have no ini'>rtn.-4tion. The events refemd to occuired several .years 
ago, and Government do not consider that the labour of collecting the 
information required will be justified by the result. 

Employm/?nt of Temporary Staff against Permanent Vacancies 
ON THE North Western Railway. 

1578. *Bao Bahadur M. G. Bajah: {a) Is it a fact that the "temporary 
staff who were employed against permanent vacancies on the North Western 
Railway in 1927, and who worked satisfactorily for nearly more than 
three years, iiave a licm on permanent posts, vide the Agent, North W'estem 
Railway’s circular No. 1 of 1927, Part A, page 6, paragraph 4, and page 
No. 4, correction slip No. 20, dated the 11th July, 1930? 

(h) Is it a fact that the Divisional Personnel Officer, Delhi, 
called, vide bis letter No. 921-E./110 of February, 1929, the whole tem- 
porary staff to his office to undergo a suitability examination for confirma- 
tion, and the unsuccessful candidates were discharged while the success- 
ful candidates were retained, vide paragraph 5 of the service bond? If so, 
why were not the successful candidates confirmed? 

(c) Is it a fact that the vacancies, against which the temporary staff 
were working, existed up to and after the time of their discharge? If so, 
will Government be pleased to state why the aforesaid staff, after com- 
pletion of 12 months’ service, were not confirmed, os per Agent's circular 
No. 1 of 1927? 

(d) la it a fact that the dischai^ed employees appealed against tha 
orders of the Divisional Superintendent, North Western Railway, Delhi, 
to the higher authorities, one after the other, and that the latter simply 
forwarded their appeals to the Divisional Superintendent, Delhi, who 
discharged them originally? If so, will Government bo pleased to state 
what action w'as taken with a view to justice being done to their em- 
ployees ? 

Refresher Course at Kot Lakhpat, North Western Railway. 

+679. *Bao Bahadur M. C. Bajah: (a) Is it a fact that the Kot Lakhpat 
Refresher course was an additional test for the temporary staff employed 
against permanent vacancies on the North Western Railway in 1927 and 
was not mentioned at all in the Service Agreement bond? If so, why 
was it fixed as a final examination for the temporary staff without giv- 
ing any previous notice to this effect? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state whether the temporary 
staff discharged for not passing the Refresher Course will be recalled? If 
not, why not? 

(a) Is it a fact that Mr. Nisar Ahmad Khan, a temporary parcel clerk 
at Saharanpur, was allowed to re-appear a second time at the Refresher 
Course test, while the others were not? 

(d) Is it a fact that Mr. Bankey Lai, temporary Goods Clerk at Delhi, 
failed in the Refresher Course, both in practical and. theoretical subjects, 
vide North Western Railway Weekly Gazette No. 30 of July 1980?* la. 

tFop answer to this question, see Answer to question No. 577. 
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it also a fact that he was retained in service without further examina- 
tion? If so, why were not the others, who failed in one subject only, 
retained ? 

(c) Will Government bo. pleased to state the cause for this differen- 
tial treatment in the case of the two above-named persons ? 

(fj Will Government be pleased to state if there are any rules under 
which a railway employee having failed in the Befresher Course, can 
be discharged or dismissed? 

Exemi’Tion of Pkrmanetst Government Servants from appearing 

BEFORE A Medical Board for the Indian Audit and Accoxtnts 

Service Exa]mjnation. 

580. *Bhai Parma Kand: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether it is a fact: 

,(i) that permanent Government servants below the age of 30, who 
intend to sit for the Indian Audit and Accounts Service Ex- 
amination, are required to appear before a Medical Board 
in the same way as outside candidates; 

(ii) that a permanent Government servant, transferred from one 
Department to anotheri is not required to furnish a medical 
certificate; 

(iii) that if a permanent Government servant successfully competes 

in the above examination, his case is merely one of trans- 
fer from the subordinate to the ga'zctted rank; and 

(iv) that the rules pertaining to the above examination are in course 

of revision? 

(b) If so, do Government propose to exempt permanent Government 
servants from appearance before a medical board, or insist only on a cer- 
tificate from a medical officer not below the rank of a Civil Surgeon? 

(c) If a Government servant of the above category is declared unfit 
by a medical board constituted for the purpose of the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service Examination, does it prejudice his retention as a subordi- 
nate in ease he was employed under a Eirst Class Health Certificate? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) (i). Yes. 

(ii) Information regarding the ])ractice of all Government Departments 
js not readily available, but so far as 1 am aware a medical certificate 
is not normally required in the case of such transfers. 

(iii) No. Apart from the question of gazetted rank, a Government 
servant who is successful in the examination becomes eligible for much 
higher scales of pay, and the liability cf Government in the event of hia 
being subseqi'ertly discharged on medical grounds is thereby increased. 
He also becon*es liable to transfer to any part of India, and this makes 
it the more necessary to ascertain v/hether his health is likely to be 
able to stand the strain of different climates. 

(iv) Yes.' 

(b) No, 

(c) Not necessarily. Any such case would be considered on ite ineptSv^ 
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Pass Marks in Optional iSfbjbots of the Appendix ‘ D * Examination 
OF THE Railway Accounts Department. 

581. *Bhai Parma Hand: (a) Will Government be pleased to state ^ 

whether it is a fact: ^ 

(i) that a candidate intending to pass in the optional subjects of 

the Appendix ‘D’ Examination of the Railway Accounts De- 
partment must secure 66 per cent, marks; 

(ii) that in the corresponding Civil, Military, and Railway Audit 

‘Subordinate Accounts Service • Examinations’ only 40 per 
cent, marks are required for a pass; and 

(iii) that the scales of pay in the Railway Accounts offices are far 

lower than those obtaining in the Civil, Military and Rail- 
way Audit Offices? 

(h) If so, arc Government prepared to bring down the pass marks to 
50 per cent in the optional papers? 

(c) Is it a fact that during the last three years, questions regarding 
‘Establishment matters’ were almost absent in the general paper of the 
Appendix ‘D’ Examination? 

(d) Is it a fact that no instructions arc issued to examiners of different 
papers to maintain a uniformity of standard in allotting marks? 

Ml. P. R. Rau* in) and (h). The attention of the Honourable Mem- 
ber is invited to the reply given by my predecessor to a similar question 
No. «530 asked by Sir Muhammad Yakub on the 12tli March, 1930. 

(ic) No. 

(d) IIic oxarnir. rs mo experienced offiecis carefully selected person- 
ally by the Controller of ]iailway Accounts and it is not considered there 
is any necessity for any special instructions. 

CLAS.SmCATTON OF PoSTS IN THE EaST TnDIAN RaILWAY ACCOUNTS 

Department. 

582. *Bhai Parma Nand: (a) With reference to their reply to unstarred 
question No. 316 put in the last winter Session of the Assembly, will 
Government be pleased to state whether it is a fact: 

(i) that the posts in the East Indian Railway Accounts Depart- 

ment are being classified as class I charges merely on account, 
of the fact that they are being held by class I clerks; and 

(ii) that many class II and class HI clerks are holding charges which 

are far more onerous and carry greater responsibility than 
those of class 1 charges? 

(h) Will Government be pleased to state whether the more fact that 
a particular charge is being held by a class II or class III clerk deterio- 
rates the valpe of the post from a class I to a class II or class III charge? 

(r) Is it a fact that the existence of this practice is known tD Mr 
E. R, Seshu Tver, the present Deputy Chief Accounts Officer, East India*' 
Railway? If so., at. whose suggestion is this practice sought to be per- 
petapt^? • 
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((£) Is it a fact that such classifications contravene the provisions of 
.Buie 80 of the Fundamental Buies? If so, when is a re-classiiicatioii 
going to be made, based on a correct asse;ssment of the degree of respon- 
Bibility and volume of work attached to a post? 

Mr, P. R. Rau: I understand that* some difficulties have arisen in 
classifying the various charges in accounts offices on the East Indian Bail- 
way. I -am asking the Controller of Railway Accounts to examine the 
whole' position. 

Habdinge Bridge on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

583. *Mr. S. C. Mitra: (a) Has the attention of Government been drawn 
to a paragraph in the “By the Way Column** of the Amritahazar Patrika, 
dated the 6th March, 1034, Town Edition, about the Hardinge Bridge 
on the Eastern Bengal Railw^ay? If so, did Government consider Mr. 
G. G. Banerji*8 diagnosis of the causes of the breaches in the Hardinge 
Bridge as correct? 

(h) Is it a fact that the Chief Engineer, Eastern Bengal Railway, stated 
in the course., of a Press interview shortly after the breaches in the guide 
bank, that he had examined the bridge and that he was in a position to 
say that there was absolutely no cause for alarm? 

(c) Did not Mr. G. C. Banerji, retired Executive Engineer, Public 
Works Department, Bengal, in his statement warn Government that the 
'breaches in the guide bank were not due to ordinary causes and there 
was cause for serious alarm? 

(d) Do Government propose to consider in future the question of con- 
sulting and engaging engineers, who have got training and experience about 
the soil condition and river (jourses in Bengal, in connection with the 
Hardinge Bridge and its repairs’? 

(e) Did Government engage any engineer of the Sibpur Engineering 
College who had special knowledge and experience of local soil condition 
and river courses in Bengal ? 

if) Do Government propose to consider sx^ecially the claims for appoint- 
ment of engineers from the Sibpur Engineering College in connection with 
thci Hardinge and oilier Railway Bridges in Bengal ? 

Mr. P, R, Rau: (a) Government have scon the paragraph rcl'oiTed to, 
and have icccntiy also received coin uiunicatioris from Mr. G. C. Banerji 
on the subject of the brt^ich in the guide bank of the Hardinge Bridge. 
Mr. Banerji ’s general diagnosis of the causes of the breach does not differ 
materially from that of the railway engineers who have been dealing with 
the problem. 

(6) I have not seen the statement leferred to and, as the Ouef Engi- 
neer in question is on long leave at present, I am unable to ascertain 
exactly what he meant by it. 1 have, however, seen an article that was 
published in the Statesman on the Btli of October, 1933, and pre- 
sumably was based on the press interview in question. From that arti- 
cle it would appear flirt the Chief Engineer assured the Press that the 
bridge itself was in no immediate danger, and his intention must have 
been to reassure the public and to contradict a strong rumour that, I 
understand, was current at the time, to the effect that the bridge itself 
had already been or was likely to bo seriously damaged. ^ 
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(c) Any warning ihat Mr. G. C. Eanerji may have issued shortly after 
JbJlt guide bank had been breached, could only have confirmed the opinion 
the railway en^^inoers concerned hf>d already formed, that the damage was 
fi'^t due to ordinary causes and was not to be treated lightly. 

(d) Goyp:nnient have already (*onsulted. first in 1932 and again re- 
cently, Sir Piobcrt Gales who was responsible for the design and construc- 
tion of the Farclinge Bridge, who has hod considerable experience in con- 
nection with the bridging and training of large rivers in the alluvial plains 
of Northern Irflia geaernlly, and not merely in Bengal, and whu has for 
ii'ng been considered an authority on the subject of river traiAing. Gov- 
ernment will continue to follow m the future their existing policy of 
consulting those who, in their opinion, are best fitted to advise regarding 
the measures necessary to safeguard the Hardinge Bridge. 

(e) Government do not propose to engage at present any other engi- 
neer to advise them in connection with the Hardinge Bridge, in view of 
the fact that they have already obtained the advice and recommenda- 
liens of one of their Consulting Engineers, who is eminently fitted for 
that dut(v\ 

(/) Government have no reason to think that engineers from the Sibpur 
Engineering College are ipso facto experts on river training and control 
in Bengal. .Aiany years of practical experience in such work is necessary 
to produce engineers capable of dealing with those problems, and such 
experience can be gained by any engineer irrespective of the College ho 
may have been trained at. The Eastern Bengal Bailway itself is a good 
training grourui fer engineers in such work, as it has many bridges over 
largo rivers in Bengal and Northern Assam, so that all engineers em- 
ployed on tliai Bail way gain practical experience in river training and 
control as part o*‘ their normal duties. 


Formation of the “ Karnatak Province 

584. *Rao Bahadur B. L. Patil: (a) Is it a fact that the Madras 
Legislative Council passed resolutions, once in 1929 and again in 1933, 
recommending to Government that urgent steps be taken for the form- 
ation of “Karnatak Province*'? 

(b) Tf so, will Government please state whether the resolutions have 
been forwarded to them, and if so, w^hether any action has been taken in 
the matter ? 

The Honourable Sir BrcjencLa MitteT; (a) and (b). The Government 
of India received the resolutions in question from the Local Government 
ard forwarde ! Iliem ro the SociTlary of State for India. 

Amaujamatton of Cooro with a Major Province. 

585. ^‘■Rao Bahadur B. L. Patil: (a) Are Government aw'^are tliat an 
agitation is afoot in Coorg to amalgamate the province of Coorg with 
Mysore in case Government do not set out to form an independent admi- 
nistrative province for all the Kannad speaking people now living under 
Bombay, Madras and Coorg Governments? 

(h) Is it a fact that the Commissioner of Coorg invited various public 
bodies in Coorg to submit their views regarding the future treatment of 
Coorg, for the purpose of placing them before the Consultative Committee 
of the Round Table Conference in 1932 ? 
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(c) If 80, vill Oovemmetit pleiiBe stlsite whether the Cothmissionet for- 
warded the views to the Consultative Committee? Will Government 
further state what was their own opinion in this respect? 

(d) Have Government arrived at any conclusion regarding the question 
of amalgamating Coorg with a major province ? 

The Hoxiourftble Sir Brojendra, Mitter; (a) Government are aware of 
a movement in Coorg in favour cf its amalgamation with Mysore. They 
are also aware of demands "which ha^’e come up from time to time for a 
eeparate Karnataka Province. 

(6) Yes. 

(c) The views were forwarded to the Government of India by the Chief 
lYmmissionfr. 

(d) 1 would refer the Honourable Member to White Paper proposals 
tt) and 60 to which Gcvorninent have nothing to add. 

Prkpahation of Legislative Assembly Eleotobal Rolls in Sind. 

586. *Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: (a) When were the existing Legislative 
Assembly electoral rolls originally made and when were they revised? 

(b) Who provides money spent on their preparation? 

(c) Have Government of India or the Provincial Governments ever 
contributed any amount for the purpose? If so, how much and when 
since 1920, especially for Sind? 

(r/) Arc Government aware that the rolls contain names of voters who 
arc dead, or have left the station concerned, or have not the necessary 
qualification, or the names of those who possess the required qualification 
are omitted? 

(e) What is the agency which prepares the electoral rolls for both the 
urban and rural areas, and what publicity is given in order to give notice 
to the public that the rolls are being prepared ? Is it by means of one 
newspaper, or more, that such information is conveyed to the public? 
Is it published in English, or vernacular as well? 

(/) Is it a fact that in Sind lately such a notice was given for Karachi 
through the medium of one Anglo-Indian paper only? 

(^) Is it a fact that the Sind Government have assigned that work for 
Karachi to the City Deputy Collector and have asked the public to help 
him ? 

(h) Will Government be pleased to state how mucli money have they 
provided for the preparation of the electoral rolls in Sind ? 

(/) Are Government aware that there are no established political parties 
in India as arc in England to send lists of qualified voters and has any 
official agency been created for getting correct information from people 
both in urban and rural areas, before the preparation of an up-to-date 
electoral roll? If so, which is the agency in Sind?- If not, why not? 

Sir Lancelot Graham: (a) 'I'lie electoral rolls for the constituencies of 
the Legislative Assembly were first prepared in 1920. By rule* 9 of the 
Legislative Asiembl\ Electoral Rules the rolls are required be revised 
every three jears. 
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(b), (c) and (h). Under item No. 44 of Part II of Schedule I to the 
Devolution Buies, elections for the Indian Legislature are ' a provincial 
subject, and consequently the respective Local Governments bear all the 
expense of conducting these elections. 

(id) Government have no information., 

(e) The Honourable Member is referred to the regulations for the 
pieparation of electoral roils contained in the Legislative Assembly Elec- 
toral Begulations for the various Provinces. 

(/) and (g). Government have no information. * 

(i) The local officers appointed \mder the Provincial Begulations. are 
entrusted with the duty of collecting correct information as far as pos- 
sible. As to the Jtgejcy in Sind, the Honourable Member's attention is 
invited to the Legislative Assembly (Bombay) Electoral Begulations. 

CRBATioy OP Bench Courts op Honorary Magistrates in India. 

587. ’'‘Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state, whether the Bench Courts of Honorary Magistrates in India were 
created by the Government of India or the Secretary of State for India ? 

(b) Were they created during the War times for temporary purposes 
or not? 

(c) Are these Bench Courts of Honorary Magistrates in the centrally 
administered areas also? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) and (b). Benches of Honorary 
Magistrates are set uy) by order of the Local Government under sub-section 
(2) of section 15 of the Criminal Procedure Code. That section has been 
in the Code f^inee 1872 and was not introduced as a war measure 

(c) TIu iv- (uv Bench Courts in :-entrally administered areas. 


[ 

Arrangements for the Boarding and Lodging of Foreigners 

DETAINED IN INDIA. 

588. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government please state 
whether they make any arrangement for the boarding and lodging of those 
foreigners who are detained in India at the instance of His Majesty's 
Government and, are not granted passports to go back to their own country 
or any other part of the world ? 

(b) If so, what are those arrangements and from which item of the 
Budget are such expenses met? 

(c) If the reply to part (a) above be in the negative, will Government 
please state the reasons for not providing adequate shelter and giving 
maintenance allowances to these persons? 

Mr. B. J. Glancy: (a) So far as Government are aware, no foreigner 
has been detained in India in the circumstances suggested by the Hon- 
ourable MemL'cr. T.he question of making arrangements for their board 
and lodging has not, tlierefore, arisen and Government can make no state- 
.ment on the subject. 

(b) and (e). Do not arise. 
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Mr. M. Maswood .A2imad: Is it a fact tKab one Shaikh Tahir Dabbagh 
has been detained in India and that his passport has been cancelled? 
i 

Mr. B. J. Glancy: As regards this gentleman, my information is that 
at his request arrangements have been made for him to proceed to Iraq, 
and facilities have been given. 


Cancellation of the Passport of Shaikh Tahir Dabbaou. 

589. ’*'Mt.''M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the passport of 
Shaikh Tahir Dabbagh was sent for by Government through the United 
Provinces Government when he was staying at Lucknow ? 

(6) Is it also a fact that Government have not yet returned the same ? 

(c) Is it a fact that Government have cancelled the passport at the 
instance of His Majesty’s Government? 

(d) Will Government please state the reasons which led to the cancella- 
tion of the passport? 

Mr. B. J. Glancy: (a) and (b). Yes.i 

(c) The passport was impounded at the instance of His Majesty’s 
^Government. 

(d) Govornmcnt nr**, not prepai-ed to state the reason which led to the 
passport beiiig inipour<led. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will the Honourable Member be pleased 
to state whether this gentleman is at present in India or outside this 
country ? 

Mr. B. J. Glancy: As I said just now, arrangenients have been made 
at his request for his transfer to Iraq. Whether he has actually gone 
there or not, I have no information. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state if he 
is a subject of tlie Hcdjaz (Tovernment or of any otlior Government, and, 
if ho is a subject of any other Government will Governiucnt be pleased 
to state which Government that is? 

Mr. B. J. Glancy: According to my information, ho is a Hedjazee, 
but be obtained the passport which he possesses h\ misrepresenting 
himself to be an inhabitant of Mokala. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state why 
they are not prepared to state the reasons why tlie passport was cancelled? 
Was it cancelled in the interests of India or in the interests of the British 
Government ? 

Mr. B. J. Glancy: The passport has not been cancelled. 

Sardar Sant Singh: May I know what authority granted the passport 
originally? 
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lb. B. J. CHaoejr: 'Rie passport, according to my information, was 
granted by an authority entitled to grant .passports for inhabitants of- 
Mokala. 


Sardar Sant Singh: I want to know' which Government it is. 

Mr. B. J. Olancy: I am not clear as to w’ho the exact authority is.. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Have the Government of India any 
authority to cancel a passport granted by another Government? 

Mr. B. J. Glancy: The (jovernment of India hfive not cancelled the; 
passport. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state* 
whether this passport \vas returned to this gentleman if it has not been; 
cancelled ? 


Mr. B. J. Glancy: The passport, as I said just now', has been 
impounded at the instance of His Majesty’s Government, and Govern- 
ment are not prepared to state the reasons why that passport was- 
impounded. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: May I know if this passport was impounded 
in the interests of India or in the interests of some other Government? 

Mr. B. J. Glancy: As I said just now, the passport was impounded at 
the instance of His ^Majesty’s Government. 

Sardar Sant Singh: ^lay I know under what legal authority a passport 
can be impounded in British India? 

Mr. B. J. Glancy: I should like notice of that question. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government bo pleased to state 
whether any money has been paid to this gentleman while he has been 
detained in India on account of his passport being impounded? 

Mr. B. J. Glancy: I am not awiire that he has been detained, nor that 
any money has been paid to him. 

Sardar Sant Singh: May I know' if there is any law in British India 
by w’hicli an undesirable alien can be sent out of the country? 


Mr. B. J. Glancy: The Honourable the Law' Member w'ould be in a 
better position than I am to answ'er that question. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Does the confiscation of his passport mean that 
he is not allowed to leave this country? 

Mr. B. J, Glancy: As I said just now', arrangements have been mada 
at his request for him to proceed to Iraq. 
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AFPOIKTBfENTS AND DlfilGHAItGSS IN THE DlNAPUB DIVISION OF THE EaSV 

Indian Railway. 

690. '’'Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: With reference to Mr. P. B. Ban’s 
answer to my starred question No. 521, dated the 19th March, 1934, will 
Government please enquire and state: 

(а) how many appointments among non-gazetted cadres have been 

made in Dinapur between 1926 and 1932; 

(б) (i) the number of ex- army men who were in employment in 

the Dinapur Division in the beginning of 1931; 

(ii) the number of men who have since been discharged; 

(iii) the number of the men, by whom they have been replaced, 

who are strikers from the Great Indian Peninsula Builway; 
and 

(iv) the number of men who are related to the Head Establish- 

ment clerk who is now officiating as the Assistant Staff 
Superintendent in Dinapur? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: No, Sir. Booruitment to subordinate ranks is within- 
the powers delegated to the Agent, and Government see no reason to 
interfere. 

Recruitment of Ministerial Staff tn the Tmpertat. Secretariat 
AND THE Army Headquarters. 

591. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra (on behalf of Mr. Gaya Prasa.d Singh): (a) Is it 
a fact that recently a circular has been issued dcpartmentally in the Army 
and other allied branches of ihe Central Secretariat that the recruitment 
to the clerical and other lower ghidcs of service should in future be stopped 
from South India and other Eastern Provinces? 

(ft) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government 
kindly state what were the considerations that led to tlie issue of such a- 
circular ? 

(c) Is it the intention of Government to confine recruitment of 
ministerial staff to those areas in the up country from which recruitment 
to the army is usually made? If so, why? 

Mr. a. B. F. Tottenham: (a) No. 

(6) and (c). Do not arise. 

Appointment of Indian Engineer.s as Temporary En(Hneers in thb 
Military Engineertno Service, Army Headquarters. 

592. *Mr. S. C. Mitia (on behalf of Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh): (a) Is 
it a fact that in the M. E. S. (Army Headquarters) Indian Engineers 
with high Indian and English qualifications, are being appointed as tem- 
porary overseers on very low pay iindrf European Military S. D. Os.? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state what qualifications the latter 
possess, and whether they have to pass any examination? If so, what 
examination ? 

1^. G. B. F. Tottenham: (a) Indian engineers with high Indian and' 
JElnglish qualifications are applying for and obtaining appointments 
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tetDiporary Overseers . This is the normal method of entyy to the. higher 
ranks of the permanent establishment. They may serve under either 
Indian or European S, D. Os. 

(h) All Military S. D. Os. have to qualify at a special course either at 
the Thomason College, Eoorkee, or at the School of Military Engineering, 
•Chatham, which demands a hii'h standard of engineering knowledge and 
considerable practical experience in addition. In both cases, qualifying 
and final examinations have to be passed. 


Repayment of Madras Government Loans. 

693. *Mr. K. P. Thampan: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether: 

(a) their attention has been drawn to the speech of the Honourable 

Sir H. Stokes, the Finance Member in the Madras Legis- 
lative Council on the 13th March, 1934, in which he stated 
that tlie Government of Madras, about six months ago, ap- 
proached the Government of India with a request either to 
reduce the rates of interest on their loans or to permit them 
to repay those loans fronr. the accumulated balances and 
that the Government of India did not allow them to do 
either ; 

(b) the facts stated in tne speech are true; 

(f) Government have reduced the rate of interest on the loans due 
from' other Provinces, and if so, the reason for Madras not 
being given a similar treatment; and 

{(1) thc! corres[)ond('nco that passed between them can be placed on 
the table of this House? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a), {h) and (c). In October 
last, the Government of Madras enquired informally whether they would 
be permitted to repay either from their accumulated bahinccs or by bor- 
rowing ill the open market the loans taken by them in the past from the 
Provincial Ijoans Fund. We could not accede to tin’s request as it would 
cut at the very root of 11 le whole arrangement relating to thc Provincial 
Loans Fund, '^riie Honourable IVIcmber will realise that we ourselves 
have no option of liquidating thc loans which we raise from the public to 
finance the Provincial Loans Fund except when they actually mature. 
Thus supposing, for example, that in, say, 1920, we had raised 20 crores 
on a 20-year loan at per cent of which 10 crores was required to 
make advances to Provinces through thc Provincial Loans Fund. Then, 
if in 1934, the /pro\inces wish to pay off their 10 crores and borrow again 
at the current rates, we should be left with the liability of those 10 crores 
at per cent at a time when we could have raised fresh money at, say, 
per cent. We should in fact have to lose 20 lakhs per annum. On 
the other hand, we do help the Provinces whenever we get any advantage 
on our loans and we actunlly pass on to them the benefit of our conver- 
sion operations. We have already done this and the rates of interest 
charged to the Provinces on loans taken in the years 1921-22, 1922-23, 
1923-24, 1924-25, 1928-29, 1930-31 and 1931-32, have been reduced in 
the case of all Provinces including Madras which took loans from the 
'Provincial Loans Fund in those years. It is very surprising that tbLi 
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fact was not mentioned by the Finance Member for Madras. Actually 
we have given benefits to the Provinces during the cun*ent year amoimt- 
ing to 34 lakhs per annum. 

(d) As I have explained, there has been no discrimination against 
Madras. The correspondence with the Madras Government was 
confined to a demi-official enquiry from them to which we sent a demi- 
official reply. There was no official correspotidence. I regret, therefore^ 
that I am unable to lay the papers. 

Mr. K. F. Thampan^Do 1 understand that the Government have not. 
been able to convert the loans from whicdi advances were made to the 
Madras Government and, in such loans, which the Government of 
India have been able to convert and reduce the rates of interest, the 
benefit was given to Madras? 


The Honourable Sir Geprge Schuster: VVe have been able to convert 
some loans from out of the proceeds of which tlie Madras Government 
took advances, and, in the ease of those loans, we have given the Madras 
Government the benefit of our conversion. 


Mr. K. P. Thampan: May I know the amount of benefit which the 
Government of India have given to Mtidras in that manner? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: T jim afraid that T have not got 
the figures : I will give it to my Honoiirahle friend afterwards or lay it 
on the table or answer a further question if he likes to put it down on the 
paper. Bub I may toll him that the benefit to Madras was not very much, 
because they did not happen to have taken advances during those years 
on which we have had the benefit of conversions. As regards the whole 
of the Provinces, ns T have told my Honourable friend, in the last year 
alone we have given them concessions amounting to 34 lakhs per annum : 
we make no profit and wo do not attempt to make any profit out of the 
Provincial Loans Fund. 

Mr, K. P. Thampaa: May I know the total amount of loan that 
Madras has taken? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am afraid I must ask for 
notice of that question. 

Diwan Bahadur A, Bamaswami Mudaliar: Do the Government of 
India pay any interest to the Local Government on this accumulated 
balances with the Government of India? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: According to the aiTangements 
which have prevailed hitherto, we did not pay any interest on accumulated 
balances: as my Honourable friend is aware, all those arrangements will 
have to come under revision shortly and to be put on a definite business 
commercial basis, because, on the other hand, Provinces which are 
incurring overdrafts in the course of the year from us are not paying 
interest to us. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Was it open to the Local 
Government of Madiras when the Honourable Member had his conversion 
scheme to tender for those conversion loans out of these accumulated 
. balances? 
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TKr Honourable Sir George Scbuster: The Government of Madras om 
certainly do what they like with their money : if they like to invest their 
money or take it away from us, they are fully entitled to do so. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamswami Mudaliar: Is it open to the Madras^ 

Government to buy Government of India Securities in the open market 
out of these accumulated balances? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I imap;ine so: I would not like 
to say offhand that there is no restriction, and I should like to look into 
that point. But, as far as I know, there is no restriction on them to do 
what they like with their own money. 

Mr. B. Das: May I inquire if the Madras Government at any time 
asked the permission of the Government of India to allow them to buy 
the Government of India loans from their accumulated balances? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: So far as I Imow, no request 

of that kind has been made. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Is t})is accumulated balance 
with the Government of India kept in any separate fund or is it merged 
in the general balances of the Government of India? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: It is merged with the general 
balances of the Government of India. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Is the Honourable Member 
in a position to state whether, if and when the Madras Government want 
to withdraw this accumulated balance, the Government of India are in 
a position to return it to the Madras Government? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: We are certainly in a position 
to return it; our position is good enough to make good to any Province 
any balance it has got. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: If all the creditor Provinces withdraw their 
balances, then what will happen to the debtor Provinces? Where will 
the money come from? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I think that is a hypothetical 
question: but it is a pertinent comment on the other questions that have 
been put. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Kudaliar: So that Madras has to pay 
for the overdrafts of Bengal? That is also pertinent. 


llir. s. 0. Mtra: Bengal is not the only Province 1 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaiwami Kndaliai: And Burma and Am«l& < 
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PBOPOSALS REOABBXNQ THE InGOMB-TAX BbFARTMBNT IB THE NeW QrISSA 

Provincb. 

694. ♦Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: (a) Will Government please lay on 
the table a copy of the proposals regarding the Income-tax Department in 
the new Orissa Province ? 

(b) Will the Orissa Province have a Commissioner of Income-tax of its 
own or will it be under the Commissioner of Income-tax, Bengal or Bihar ? 

(c) Wijl there be a permanent Assistant Commissioner of Income-tax 
for Orissa, and if so, where will his office be located ? 

(d) Will the operations of Income-tax Act be extended to Angul, and 
if so, will there be any recruitment of additional hands (Income-tax Officers) ? 

(e) How many Income-tax circles will the Orissa Province have and which 
of the present districts will be included in each such circle ? 

(/) What will be the revised scales of pay and strength of the Income- 
tax Department in the Orissa Province? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) to (c), (e) and (/). No 

decision has been tahen as to the formation of a new Province of Orissa, 
and the Government have not had under consideration any proposal 
regarding the organisation of the Income-tax Department in such a pro- 
vince in the event of its being formed. 

(d) The Government have\ not before them any proposal to remoye the 
exemption from income-tax w’hich is now enjoyed by persons, other than 
persons in the service of the Governmont, residing in the District of 
Angul. 

RbmTSSIOK of PfnAI.TY imposed for DEFAUL'riHQ PAYMENT OF INCOME* 
TAX IN Bihar and Orissa. 

596. *Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatiai (a) Is it a fact that the Commissioner 
of Income-tax, Bihar and Orissa, has issued a standing order to all Income- 
tax Officers under him, debarring them from exercising their statutory 
discretion in the matter of remission of penalty imposed for defaulting 
payment of the tax charged, without the approval of the respective Assist- 
ant Commissioners of Income-tax ? 

(b) What is the total number of petitions filed during the years 1927-28, 
1928-29, 1929-30, 1930-81, 1981-32 and 1932-33, for remission of such 
penalties and how many of them have been successful each year in the 
Orissa; Circle. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: With your permission, Sir, I 
propose to answer questions Nos. 595 and 596, together. The informa- 
tion is being collected and will be laid on the tablb in due course. 

Non-Befund of Income-tax after the Ganobldatioh of Assessments 
nr THE Orissa Circle. 

1596. Sitakanta Mahapatra: Is it a fact that even when assess- 
ments made are cancelled under section 27, or as a result of appeal or 
review or reference, the amount of income-tax already paid is not refunded 
(without specific appellate orders to that effect) until the case is done 

novo > in Orissa Circle? 

qcetiiov, «e« aatwsr tb qaetfiloh^N'6. BSiS: 
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Odmplaints and Grievances of Income-tax Assbssbbs in Bihab and 

Orissa. 

597. *llr. Sitakanta Mahapatia: Are Government aware of the following 
complaints and grievances of income-tax assessees in Bihar and Orissa,, 
and if so, what steps have been taken for their redress: 

(a) that no waiting accommodation is provided in most of the. 
Income-tax Offices, either for assessees or their represen- 
tatives who have therefore often to stand for hours together 
either in hot sun or in rains, 

(h) that unlikt'j the recognised procedure in every other court no 
date is ever fixed either by the Income-tax Officers, or the 
Assistant (Commissioner of Income-tax or the Commissioner 
of Income-tax for intimating the final orders in cases in 
which orders are reserved on the date of hearing; 

(ci) that unlike the recognised procedure in every other court, no 
advance (Cause Lists or lists of cases fixed for each day, are 
ever hung up by Income-tax Officers, or the Assistant 
Commissioner of Income-tax, or the Commissioner of Income- 
tax, for the facility of assessees and their representatives, 
and that the assessees arc often not given even full 24 hours’ 
notice: and 

(d) that unlike the recognised procedure in every other court 
the assessees or their representatives are often not allowed 
inspection of their own records, on the plea of the records 
containing informations, which are not meant for or are 
confidential even for the assessee concerned? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) No; in every Income-tax 
Office waiting accommodation is provided for assessees and their repre- 
sentatives. 

(h) Assessors are generally not required to be present on the day on 
which final orders are passed either in assessment, ap])ellate or review 
cases. Demand notices and appellate and revisional orders are sent to 
the assessees by registered post or by p^^on as soon as they are passed. In 
a very large number of cases, demand notices are handed over to the 
assessee on the same day after examination of accounts, and appellate 
and review orders communicated immediately after the hearing. 

fc) Notices int'mating dates of hearing arp, sent to the assessees by 
registered post or peon. Where a number of appeals are fixed on the 
same day, a notice is generally hung up in the office on the date of hearing 
intimating the order in which the anneals will he taken up. Instructions 
have be^n issued to nil Income-tax Officers to give a/ sufficiently long time 
to assessees to comply with notices. 

fd) Yes. An assessee has no rierht to inspect his assessment file either' 
in person or throuffh a renresentative. Income-tax authorities have, how- 
ever, discretion to allow the assessee or his authorised representative to*- 
inspect in their presence any paper of which he- is entitled to have a copy. . 
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Shobtaok oe Wagons foe Tbansportof Sugar-Cane btiom the 
Earthquake affected Area to the Nedli Sugar Factor \ r. 

698. *Maulvi Muhammad Shafea Daoodi: (a) Arc the Government ot 
India prepared to inquire from the Govcrnmoiit of .liibar and Orissa whe- 
ther it is a fact that the mnn{i.^emcnt of the Neoli Siip;aY Factory situated 
a! the Manpiir Naj^aria Eailvvay Station on the Rohilldiand and Kumaon 
Jiaihvay, between Bareilly and Tvaahgar, sent a telegram to the. Director of 
Industries of the Bihar and Orissa Government soliciting the favour of 
fii oplying a sufficient number of wagons for carrving sugar-cane from the 
ajoa affected by the recent earthquake, where cane growers had welcomed 
t! e proposal of the factory to absorb tlieir cane in large quantity, bnt that 
n(» reply to this telegram was received for several days? 

(b) Is it not a fact that a telegram was then sent to the Honourable Sir 
George Schuster complaining of the silence of the Director of Industries of 

the Bihar and Orissa Government and requesting him to arrange for the 
supply of wagons for the aforesaid purpose? 

(c) Is it not a fact that after the complaint mentioned in part (b) a 
reply was received by the factory from the Director of Industries of the 
Bihar and Orissa Government, regretting the inability to supj)ly wagons for 
carrying sugar-cane from the earthquake affected area to that factory due 
to shortage of wagons? 

(d) What steps do the Government of India propose to take in order 
to help the sugar-cane growers in the area affected by the earthquake 
in transporting their (janes to the aforesaid Nooli Sugar Factory? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: (a) to (c). Government have not yet been able to ob- 
tain detailed information regarding the specific case referred to. But the 
Agent, B. & N. W. Railway, reports that as the supply of cane from the 
earthquake area* to this factory would involve a haul of nearly 600 miles 
and the freight payable at the minimum rates would be roughly five annas 
per maund, the proposal does not seem to come within practical politics. 
In this connection, I would inform the Honourable Member that in order 
to facilitalie the disposal of as much distress cane as possibles the Local 
Government have formed a Cane Marketing Board which arranges with 
tho railway authorities for the despatches of cane to the best advantaged 
There are two hundred wagons a day available for the purpose. Sir 
Guthrie Russell, the Chief Commissioner of Railways, himself went to 
Muznffarpur recently, and, on the 26th March, had an emergency meet- 
ing with the Cane Marketing Board, when arrangements for a regular 
supply of wagons to the satisfaetion of the Cane Marketing Board were 
made. 

(d) A copy of the question has been sent to thei Director of Industries, 
Patna, for consideration. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Have Government made inquiries as 
to why the Director of Industries, Bihar and Orissa, replied in that way to 
the factory which had moans enough for the absorption of surplus cane 
from the earthquake areas? 

Mr, P. R, Rau: Government have not yet received a reply from the 
Director of Industries in reply to the letter written to him. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: I hope Government will ptirsue thia 
point and see that such incidents may not recur. 


R 
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Aorbbmbvt for the Carriage op Oovernmeut and Railway Materials 
BETWEEN Different Indian Ports. 

599. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra (on behalf of Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh): (a) Has 
there ever been an agreement between the Secretary of State for India and 
the British India Steam Navigation Company, Limited, for the carriage of 
Government and Railway materials between different ports on the coast of 
India? If so, when, and on what terms? 

(h) Is it a fact that there was such an agreement, dated the 14th Feb- 
ruary, 1906, on the subject ? If so, what are the terms of the said agree- 
.ment, and is it still in operation? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table copies of any such 
agroomen ts that might have been entered into between the Secretary of 
State or the Governme nt of India on the one hand mi shipping companies 
engaged in the coastal trade of India on the other for such purpose ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: Information is being colltvied, and 
a reply will be placed on the table of the House in due course. 

Advertisements of Tenders by the State Railways in Muslim 

Newspapers. 

600. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state how many tenders were invited, for which advertisements appeared 
in papers, by th(» State Railways, during the current year and how many 
tenders were received from Muslim contractors ? 

(h) Have these advertisements ever appeared in any of the Muslim 
papers? If not, have Government considered the desirability of publish- 
ing au(*]i advertisements in Muslim papers in order to receive more tenders 
from Muslim contractors? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The information required is not available. Government 
fire unable to accept the principle that communal considerations should 
enter into the question of the contracts entered into by railways. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are Government aware that these advertise- 
ments arc not published in papers which are only read by Muslim com- 
munities, and so the Muslim contractors do not get sufficient informrition ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Those, wlio are anxious to get contracts from railways, 
can, I think, be expected to read the papers in which advertisements of 
this sort appear. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Do Government propose that information 
should bo put in one particular paper and that the interested persons should 
read that paper and may come to know as to what advertisements are in 
their interest? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I think that the papers in which these advertisements 
appear arc sufficiently well-known to the people who are interested in them. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Do Government propose to give a list of those 
papers or lay it on the table or in the Library, in which these odvertise- 
ments wi’" appear in future ? 
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Ulr. P« PruJ I am not aware that there are many people in the 
Assembly who are likely to tender for contracts from railways. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad! That is not the point. The point that the 
(contractors at present are not aware in which papers advertisements are 
published: so do Government propose to mention the names of papers, so 
tliat the contractors may know and read those papers ? That is the point. 

Mr. P. P. Rau: T cannot understand that the plsuung of a list of such 
papci’s in the Literary of this House would serve any useful purpose. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are Government aware that it will servo a very 
useful pur])ose if Members of this Assembly can give out tlio names of 
those newspapers to the Muslim papers in order that contractors may be 
aware of these ]iapcrs who are favoured by the Government ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I think my Honourable friend is making an assumption 
that is not warranted by the facts. He is assuming that the intending 
contractors arcc not aware, al. the present moment, of the papers in wJiich 
these advertisements appear. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state the reason 
why tliey are not prepared to announce the names of those papei's in which 
they i)ublish these advortisements V What is the luirm in it? Will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state it? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: They consider it to be quite unnecessary. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: On what principle are the selections of news- 
papers, to wliieli the llailway Hoard and the other authorities send their 
advertisements, made, and is it not right for us to know what those papers 
are, never mind whether Hindu or Muhammadan? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The principle is the need of reaching the ])iil)lie who are 
interested in these things and to got the widest publicity. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Have we not got a right to know in which papers 
these advertisements are published? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: T don’t think that there is a regnUir list of papers to 
which all advertisements are sent. Tt depends on the particular purpose for 
which advertisements arc sent. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: May T take it, Sir, that advertisements are generally 
given to papers tha-t have the widest circulation? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: That is so. 

Advertisements for Vacancies on State Railways. 

601 . ♦Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state 
what is the minimum number of vacancies for which the head of a depart 
ment on Indian State Railways is obliged to advertise in papers for receiv- 
applications or what other conditions require the necessity of such 
an advertisement? 

B 2 
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Mr. P. R. Rau: No minimum lias been fixed. For detailed information 
as regards recruitment, 1 would invite the Honourable Member’s attention 
to rule 0:1 of the Rules for the Itoeruitment and Training of Subordinate 
Stall' on State-managed Railways, a copy of which is in the Library of the 
House. 

Influx of Mbdioal Practitioners from Germany, etc., in Bombay. 

602. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Arc (iovernment aware that there is great 
exeitement amongst the medical men of Bombay on account of the influx of 
medical practitioners from Germany and any other country, it any? 

(b) Have Government received any representation in the matter from 
Bombay medical men? 

(c) Are Government aware that there was a meeting held at Bombay 
to consider the situation created by this influx? 

(d) Will Government please state what measures they propose to take 
to safeguard the interests of the local medical men? 

ie) Will Government please state what powers the Central Govern- 
ment have, under the existing provisions of law, to meet the present 
situation? ^ 

(/) If the Central Government have no power, will Government please 
state the powers possessed by the Provincial Governments in the matter? 

(g) If the present powers of Government either Central or Provincial, 
are not sufficient to meet the situation, do Government propose to take 
necessary steps to amend the existing law or rules? 

(h) Will Government please state whether any reciprocity exists at 
present between Germany and India in respect of the recognition Df 
medical degrees and the practice of medicine in both the countries? 

( 1 ) Will Government please make a general statement of their attitude 
towards this question? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (d) Government understand that some six or seven 
German doctors have arrived in Bombay since the beginning of this year 
and that this has been the subject of comment among certain sections of 
the medical profession in that City. 

(b) No. 

f,r) Yes. 

(d) to (rj) and (?). There is no bar against the practice of medicine by any 
person in India. But certain privileges in the matter of appointments and 
grant of certificates can he enjoyed only by persons who are registrable 
under the Provincial Medical Registration Acts. Government do not con- 
sider that the situation referred to by the Honourable Member calls for any 
action on their part. 

{h) Government understand that foreigners with or without foreign quali- 
fications can practise in Germany; but that only those persons who have 
passed certain examinations and obtained a license of Government are entitl- 
ed to describe themselves as physicians, surgeons, etc. 


Mr. S. O. Jog: Are Government aware that a meeting was held in 
Bombay and resolutions were passed on the 18th March, 1934, and is it a 
fact that a copy of the resolutions passed at that meeting has been forwarded 
to the Government of India ? 
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Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I have already answered that part of the iiiicstion, 
^^ir. A meeting has been held in Bombay. Government hcive rceeivod a 
set of these resolutions, and I may inform my friend that the second resolu- 
tion extends hospitality to these German doctors. 

Mr. F. E. James: Are Government aware that licences to practise the 
medical profession in Germany are granted only to those of tlie Aryan 
stock? 

• 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: It is quite conceivable that Nazi enthusiasm may have 
reached limits of this restriction, but 1 could not speak with any authority 
on this point. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I understand then that Indians holding Indian 
or British degrees can practise in Germany? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I have already stated, Sir, that so far as the right 
of practice is concerned, that is not regulated by any law. The only question 
is whet hoi’ a person can describe himself as an expert physician or surgeon. 
That is regulated by a law, and for that purpose a licence of the German 
(jovernment is necessary. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Do Government realise that these persecuted scientists 
and medical men are deprived of their German nationality, and any sin 
against the Government of Germany should not be inflicted on these scient- 
ists ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: That, Sir, is an expression of opinion which, I hope, 
will be duly appreciated by the conveners of the meeting in Bombay. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I know if any person, who holds a regular 
certificate from Indian or British Universities, can practise without any 
permission whatsoever from the German Government in any German town ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: My information is that, so far as practising medicine 
is concerned, there is no law in Germany to restrict it. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: There is a law; you cannot practise freely. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: According to my information, there is no restriction. 
But if ray friend has more recent information, I should be very glad to have 
it. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: If it is discovered that Indians holding British or 
Indian degrees cannot practise without the permission of the German Gov- 
ernment, will the Honourable Member be prepared to enforce the same con- 
dition in the case of the German doctors who have come to India ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I may remind my friend that a General Medical 
Council has been set up in this country, and if there are any disabilities to 
which Indians in Germany are subject, it will be for the General Medical 
Council to take up the question. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: In view of the fact that there is no authoritative informa- 
tion on the subject, will the Honourable Member be pleased to make further 
inquiries from the German Government as to the exact position in regard to 
Indians practising in Germany? 
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Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I am not prepared to concede that the information, 
which has been given to me by my medical advisers, is less accurate than 
the information which my friend gathers from newspapers. If my friend 
is able to supply mo with a copy of the German law on the subject, I shall 
consider if any action is necessary. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: May I know if these German doctors have come 
hero to settle down in this conntry permanently? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Whether thc'y will settle here to their last day or go 
back earlier, 1 (jamiof sny. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: May 1- know if the ITononrablo Mem])Ci‘ will refer tin 
whole subject to the General Medical Council for their information and let 
us know wlnvi action tlu'v pronose to lake in the. matter? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: ft is not necessary for me to refer the matter to the 
Medical Council, 'rheir functions are ])retty well defined in the Medical 
Coniu'il Act. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Will Government he phuMsod to state whether they 
will take steps to give every encouragement to these' exile's from Germany, 
as enc.onj’age’ine'iit was onea' gi’''’en to the Peirsis who fled from the tyranny 
of Persia, nnel enable them to find a homo, in this e'.onntry? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: So far as (iovernru(',nt are aware, there is no handicap 
anywhere? to these pe<3plc getting all the hospitality that the ])e.ople of this 
hospitable' land are ywepared to extend to them. 


Representations of the Members of toe Central Leotslatithe to 
THE Rallwav z\n ministrations. 

G('3. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) Did tlie Railway Board issue any 
letter to Railway administrations in September, 1933, or on any other 
date, about their paying no attention to the representations of the Mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly or of the Central Legislature? 

(b) Are Government prepared to lay a copy of that letter on the table 
of this House? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: 'rhe answer to part (a) is in the negative, and part (h) 
does not arise. 


Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Hjvve tfie Railway Board, during recent 
years, respeeded any formal n'eoTnmendation made by any Non-Oflficial 
Member (^f this Tfouse ? 


Mr. President {'The ITononrablo Sir Shamnukhain Chettv): That question 
does not arise. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Do(‘s the Honourable Member remember that I 
expressed this view on the occasion of the general discussion on Railways, 
find the Honourable gentleman did not contradict it Jit that time ? 


Mr. P , R. Rau: It has been contradicted now, Sir, at any rate. 
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Complaints against the Secbetary of the Text Book Committee, 

Delhi. 

255. Seth Liladhap Ohaudhury: (a) Arc Govcrniuent aware of the com- 
plaint, which has appeared against the Secretary of the Text Book 
Committee, Delhi, in the local Tej of the 9th March, 1934, and the daily 
Waian of the 8th March, 1934, regarding his repeated irregiilaritic's and 
tlierohy causing: great loss to authors and publishers of Dellii? If so, will 
Oovernment please state what steps they propose to take in this matter? 

(5) With reference to the first and the last part of the re])ly given to 
question No. 96 by Bhagat Chandi Mai Go] a in this House on the 26th 
February, 1934, are Government aware that there are complaints of his 
partial treatment towards Muhammedans in his capacity as District 
Inspector of Schools, Delhi? 

(r) Aw Government aware that questions arc continually being put 
in this Hoase against the District Inspector of Schools in this respect? 

(d) If the reply to the above parts be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment please state why ho has been detained in Delhi? Is it a fact that 
orders of his transfer to Multan as Deputv Inspector of Schools were issued 
in October, 1933? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) Yes; after enquiry, Government have ascer- 
tained that the allegations made in the communication to the Watan all 
refer to publications by a certain local author who has been accused 
of certain irregularities, and whose action is under consideration by the 
Text Book Committee. 

(h) Yes; but no complaint has been substantiated. 

(c) Some questions have been asked. 

(d) The liTial orders of the Punjab Government are awaited, the post 
in question being included in the Punjab cadre. 

Alleged Preferential Treatment towards Muslims in the 
Edxtcation Department, Delhi. 

256. Seth Liladhar Ghaudhury: With reference to the reply given to 
quesli'^n No. 97 of Bhagat Cliandi M,al Gobi in tliis House on the 26th 
February, 1934, regarding alleged preferential treatment towards Muslims 
in the Education Department Delhi, will Government please lay on the 
table a copy of the report if it has since been received? If not, will Gov- 
ernment please statci when the report may be expected? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Government have enquired into the allegations and 
have ascertained that they have no substance. The papers submitted by 
the enquiring authorities are confidential and cannot be laid on the table. 

Complaints against an Assistant Djsi’rict Inspector of tite 
Education Department, Delhi. 

257. Seth Liladhar Ghaudhury: Are Government aware of the com- 
plaints appearing in the Tej of the 9th March, 1934, against an Assistant 
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District Inspector of Education Department, Delhi, who, against Govern- 
ment circular, on thei 25th March, 1933, as Chairman passed a resolution 
for some unauthorised books for Delhi recognised Patshalas? If so, are 
Government aware that it is a serious irregularity? What action do they 
propose to take in this matter? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Yes; the Government of India have ascertained, 
after enquiry, that the resolution was passed by an association of the 
teachers concerned at a meeting which the Assistant District Inspector 
was invited to attend and was voted to the chair. Books Nos. (1) and (3) 
had already been app}*oved by the Text Book Committee. As the names 
of the author or ])ublishcr of No. (2) have not been stated, it is not possible 
to say wliat series of books are referred to. 

Dutiiss of the Secretaries of the Works Committees of the 
Government of India Presses. 

258. Bao Bahadur M. G. Bajah: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
enumerate the duties of the Secretaries of the Works Committees of the 
Government of India Presses? 

(b) Is it a fact that invariably the Reading Branch representative ia 
appointed as Secretary of the Works Committee in the New Delhi Govern- 
ment of India Press? If so, will Government kindly state the reason 
therefor? 

(c) Is there any specific provision in the rules debarring other mem- 
bers of the Works Committee from holding this office? 

(d) TTow much time has the Secretary usually to devote to 
discharging the duties of his office? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The Secretary assists generally 
in collating the agenda, in conducting the meetings of the Works Com- 
miftoe and in writing up the minutes of the meetings. 

(b) The members of the Committee elect from among them a Secretary, 
and bis appointment is subject to the approval of the Manager. For 
the past three years the member representing the Reading Branch on the 
Works Coinmitt-ee has been elected as S'ecrotary. 

(r) No. 

(f/) The time varies \\’it.h the work, and I have no record of it. 


A^OOf7NTA;'^TS IN THE RAmWAY Ci^EARING ACCOITJTS OfFIOE AND StATH 

Railway Accounts Offices. 

259 Mr. S. G. Jog: Will Government please lay on the table a state- 
ment giving llio following information separately in respect of Railway 
Clearing Accounts Office and a*ll State. Railway Accounts Offices taken 
togetlnr: 

(i) total number of employees who have qualified themselves for 
the posts of accountants by passing S. A- 8. Part TI, Ap- 
pendix B’ and Appendix E examinations; 

(li) total number of posts of accountants; and 
(lii) the percentage of (ii) to (i)? 
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Mr. P. R 


(i) • • 

(»i) 

{Hi) 


Railway Clearing 
Accounts office. 
.M2 

15 

47% 


All State Railway 
Accounts Offices. 

85 

134 

157-6% 


EmPLOiTEES is RAILAVAiT ACCO’JNTS OFFICES QUALIFIED FOR THE POSTS 

• OF Accountants. 

260. Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Are, not (jove.rnment :iw;n*c that the number 
of employees in the Railway Accounts Offices, qualified for the posts of ao- 
countants, is far in excess of the posts of accountants ? 

(h) Are Government also aware that the number of qualified hands 
not yet provided in the posts of accountants, is so high that there is no 
lilicliliood of the railways re(.|niring any more qualified hands for many 
years to come? 

(b) Are Government also aware that the number of qualified handB« 
Appendix D examination for some years to come to avoid unnecessary 
expenses to the railways in holding such examinations arid giving en- 
hanced increments to the unprovided qualified hands? 

Mr. P, B. Bau: (a) and (b). The figures have been supplied in reply 
to the previous question, and 1 leave it to my Honourable friend to 
draw Ills own eorielusion. 

((;) (jovciMJiiient do not consider it advisable to hold the examination 
in abc-vance. Passing the examination is (^alcnlatcd to increase the effi. 
ciency of the staff. 

Persons qualified for the Posts of Accountants in the Railway 
Clearing Accounts Office. 

:261. Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that some highly educated men, 
Al.A.’s, LL.B’s, B.A's and B.A*s with Honours, etc., who have qualified 
themselves for the posts of accountant arc rotting in lower clerical gi-ades 
(class II or III) on Rs. 80 or 90 in the Railway Clearing Accounts Office? 
Is it also a fact that they have put in five to seven years' service, and 
that they do not stand any chance of promotion to higher clerical grades 
for many years to come in the natural order of seniority and can draw no 
benefit for passing Accountants examination? 

(b) If so, are Government prepared to give the assurance that such 
cases will be duly considered when making promotions to class T of clerical 
scale? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) There arc some graduates who have qualified for 
accountant's grades at present in lower grades. 

(b) Promotion in the Railway Accounts Department is based on merit 
and efficiency and not merely on seniority. 

Appendix D Examination. 

262. Mr, S. G. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that unlike other sister depart- 
ments, such as Railway Audit, Civil, Posts and Telegraphs, and Military 
Accounts, no benefits for passing Appendix D examination earlier is given 
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in spite of representations having twice been made to the Financial Com- 
missioner of Eailways on the subject? 

(h) Tf so, do Government propose to consider giving this benefit to the 
people who have passed Appendix D, and S. A. 8., part II examinations 
so far againsfc those who will pass Appendix D examinations hereafter 
(while maintaining intact the present seniority of existing qualified 
hands) to ameliorate their extreme hardship? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: (aj Yes. , 

(b) No. I would also invite my Honourable friend’s attention to the 
answer I guve on flie 2(M,ti March, 1933, to (piestion No. 784, by Mr. K. P. 
'J’hainpaii, on the s.-mu! subjeci-. 

Promotions in the Kattavav Accounts Department. 

263- Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Is it not a fact that Sir Artliur Dickinson in 
his reports on lli< 1 ndi an Rail ways dejjrecated the practice of attaching too 
j/iiicli iin])ortan( e to length of service and seniority in making promotions 
in accounts department and strongly insisted on making promotions 
chielly On basis of efFicicncy and merit? 

(/)) Are CiovcTumcnt prepared to consider adopting a policy 
of making more rapid, promotions of qualified hands to encourage efficiency 
and merit in the Railway Accounts Department? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Yes. 

(/)) The rul(‘s in Ihc* Railway Ac'counts Department already provide 
for promotion being made at every stage by selection based on merit and 
not rn(n*el.\ witli reference to seniority. 

Selection for the Posts of Ticket' Collectors in the Morahabad 
Division of the East Indian Railway. 

2r>J. Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Is it a fact — 

(i) IlnU a selection for llu‘ posts of ticket (‘olleetors was bold last 
>ear in tlu‘ Aloradabnd Division of the East Indian Railway; 

(ii) lind. a largo number of candidates from far off places were 

called and interviewed by a properly constituted board of 
officers ; and 

(iii) tlifU tln-ee or four days were spent in interviewing candidates 

and tlien a final list of sne(*ossfnl candidates was made out? 

(b) Is ihe FToiioinable the Coimvieree Member prcpar»^rl to give the 
assurance: 

(i) that efforts will he made as far as possible to provide all selected 
cmulidates in future vacancies: if not, why not; and 

(li) fl at no furtliei- selection will be held till the present list of 
seleetf'd candidatps is exhausted; if not, why not? 

(r) In ('as(‘ fresh selection is hold before providing all the hands alread- 
selected, are GovernmenI prepared to give the assurance: 

(i) that the names of the candidates already selected will be in- 
cluded in the list of candidates selected in subsequent selection 
without requiring them once again to appear before Selection 
Board: if not, why not; and 

fii) that candidates already selected will be given priority over 
those selected in subsequent selections? 
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(d) Will the Honourable the Commerce Member please state how far 
this rumour is correct that the authorities intend to hold another written 
examination of the hitherto selected candidates in the .above mentioned 
selection on the occurrence of vacancies and only successful hands will be 
provided ? If so, why ? 

(e) Was any understanding of holding such examination given to the 
candidates at the time of selection? If not, why not? 

(/) Arc Government aware that the rumoured condition of holding 
written cxamiruitions subsequently imposed without giving prior notice is 
causing great discontent amongst the selected candidates and tlie public 
and they regard it as a mere pretext to provide only those candidates in 
whom tlie olTicers are interested hy eondcmuirig others at tlui examination? 

(g) Are Government prepared to consider the question of not holding 
any further written examination of the already selcctivl hands for this 
selection at least? 

Mr. P. E. Rau: Government have no inlonnalioo. 'The power to 
recruit subordinate staff has been entirely delegated to the Ijocfd Adminis- 
trations, and Government do iiot see an\ iu‘(*i5ssit\ to interfere. 

Issue or L()AN.i by Railwav Emplovees. 

265. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: is it permissible for a railway 
employee to issue loans on exorbitant rates of interest to other railway 
employees ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I would invito the Honourable Member’s attention to 
rule 8 of the Government Servants’ Conduct llulos which dehues the posi- 
tion of Gnvernnu'ut sorvaiils in the matter of lending moiiev. 

Resoluttons passed by the Muslims of Oodiira. 

266. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to n'solution No. 1, passed by the iVIuslims of Godhra on the 
15tli January, 1934, protesting against the orders to admit the children 
of llailway servants in service on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway? If so, ^vhat action have Government taken or ])ropose to take 
in the matter^ 

Mr. P, R. Rau: With your ])crTnission, Sir, 1 propose to reply (ques- 
tions Nos. 266 to 269 togtdhcr. Copies of the resolutions leferred to have 
been received by th(' Govorumeut of India. Tlu'so ri'SoluliouR relate to 
ro(U’uitmeut to service on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, 
and flic Covornment o+' India are not directly concerned in the matter; 
they have, however, foiwnrdcd copies of these resolutions to the Agent ■.)t 
the Bombay, Baroda and Centrnl India Railway. 

Resolutions passed by the Muslims of Godhra. 

1267. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Has the attention of Government 
been drawn tc resolution No. 2, passed by the Muslims of Godhra on the 
15th January, 1934, regarding adequate representation of Muslims in 
service on tlie Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway? If so, what 
action have Government taken or propose to take in the matter? 

+For fin.sAver to this question, nee answer to f|uestion No. 266. 
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Kesolutions passed by the Muslims of Godhba. 

1268. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Has the attention of Oovermnent 
been drawn to resolution No. 3,^. passed by the Muslims of Qodhra on the 
ir^th January, 1934, i*e.i:ardin" promotions to higher posts of Muslims m 
servi(.'G on tfie Bombay, Baroda and Central India Eailway? If so, what 
action have Government taken or propose to take in the matter? 

Resolutions passed by the Muslims of Godhba. 

< 

1260. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to resolution No. .5, passed by the Muslims of Godhra on the 
15th Janimiy, 1934, demanding an increase in the agricultural Muslim 
percentage > 1 . Sheds on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway? 
If so, what action have Government taken or propose to take in the matter? 

Communal Composition of the Staff of the New Delhi Municipal 

Committee. 

270. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government kindly lay on the 
table a statement showing the total number of Hindu, Sikh and Muslim 
clerks employed in the offices of the Secretary, Electric and Water Works 
Engineer, and the Health Officer, of the New Delhi Municipality? 

(b) Wliat was the strength of this staff according tb communities on 
the 1st of April 1933? How many appointments have since then been 
made, and how many of them have gone to Muslims ? 

(c) What is the total strength of the Municipal: 

(i) Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors, 

(ii) Water and Electric Meter Readers, 

(iii) Water and Electric Meter Checkers, 

(iv) Health and Sanitary Inspectors and Sub- Inspectors, 

(v) Vaccinators, and 

(vi) Daroghas? 

How many of them are Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims? 

(d) What are the qualifications of the men referred to in parts (c) (iv) 
and (v)? Is it a fact that the majority of them have no qualifications? 
If so, what steps have the Municipality taken to secure qualified per- 
sonnel? If they do not propose to do so, are they satisfied that the 
SI nitary needs are adequately met? 

{o) Is it a fact that the strength of the Muslim staff is hopelessly 
inadequate? If so, what steps have been taken to bring up their number 
■o the required proportion? 

(/) Is it a fact that the Municipal Committee employs no IMusliin as 
;in officer ? If so, what steps have Government taken to employ a Muslim 
:!S an officer? If none, are they satisfied that the Muslim community is 
getting its due share of appointments? If not, how do they propose to 
secure representation of Muslims ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: The information has been called for, and will be 
furnished to the House on receipt. 


+For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 266. 
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Retrenchment in the MPiTEOROLorncAL T)ep.\rtmeni\ 

271. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
stMte liow mail' mon were vcti'ont'heu Iroiii the MetcoioIuL'ieal i )(ipi‘irtinent8 
at. Foona, Ai^ra, Delhi and CJaleiitta, ^tiring the economy campaign of 
1930-31? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state how many of them have besn 
taken back and how many men were recruited from outside, disregarding 
the waiting list at each station separatelv? 

(a) Will Government be pleased to state how many Muslims were re- 
trenched at such stations and how many of them were taken hack? 

(d) Will Oovernment he pleased to state w^hat was the proportion cf 
Muslims at each station before and after retrenchment and at present? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce.: Information is being collected, and 
will he placed on the table of the TTouso in due course. 


Oebation of a Post of Superintendent for Co-ordination of Per- 
sonnel Branches on Various Dh^tsions of the North Western 

Railway. 

272. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that a special post oi 
Superintendent has been created for a period of six njonths for the 
purpose of co-ordination of personnel branches on various Divisions and 
extra Divisional offices on the North Western Railway? 

(h) Is it a fa(d that .Mr. Guran Ditta Mall has been placed on diU 
special duty? 

(c) Is it also a fact that several orders relating to re-organisation of 
personnel l)ranclies have been issued from time to time during the last 
ten years (since 1924)? 

(d) Is it also a fact that Head Clerks, second men and other senior 
clerks of personnel branches of all the offices of the North Western Rail- 
way were given training in each sub-section of the personnel branch in 
the Headquarters Office, North Western Railway? 

(e) If the reply to the above parts he in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment please state the special circumstances which warranted the appoint- 
ment of a Superintendent on special duty for the purpose of co-ordination of 
personnel branches during tliis period of financial stringency? 

(f) Will Government please state to what extent the work of co-ordina- 
tion has been a(?complishcd since the appointment of the said Superin- 
tendent on this special duty and how many offices he has visited during 
this period and with what result? 

(g) Will Government kindly state whether some more Superintendents 
posts will he created to co-ordinate the work of other branches, for example 
Works Branch, Transportation Branch and Commercial Branch? 

Hr. P. B. Ban: I have called for information, and will lay a reply on 
the table of the House, in due course. 
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' Creation op the Post of Deputy Agent, Organisation, on the North 

Western Railway. 

273. Mr. M. Maswood Ahm^: (a) Is it a fact that the post of the 
Deputy A"ont, Organisation, has-been created on the North Western 
Railway with a vi( 3 w to effect saving by job analysis? 

(b) If the r< ply to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government please 
states if the job analysis of the Head Cleric of the Copying Branch in the 
Headfjiiartev office has been made, and if so, how much work is actually 
done by the Head Clerk, and do the duties entrusted to him justify the 
retention of his post? 

fc) Is it a fact that the said Head Clerk has nothing to do except general 
supervision and the actual work of distribution and checking is done by 
his assistants? 

(d) Is it also a fact that his assistants also supervise the amount of 
work done by eacli typist? 

(a) If tlio n‘ply to part (d) be in the affirrnalive, will Ooveinment please 
state what other general suy^ervision is exercised bv the Head Clerk who is 
holding grade VI (285—15—330)? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Yc^s — as a temporary measure. 

(h) to (< ). Th(‘sc are matters within thc‘ competences of the Agent, 
Norih Wt'stern Railway, to decide. Government have no information. 

Work of Distribution of Publications on the North Western 

Railway. 

274. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the work of distri- 
bution of publications has been transferred from Central Bogistry Head- 
quarters Office, North Western Railway, to the Printing Press, North 
Western Railway? 

(b) If the reply to ])art (a) be in the affirmative, will Government please 
state if this transfer of work has reduced the work and responsibility of 
the Superintendent, Central Registry? 

(c) Is it also a fact that the different sections of the Central Registry 
(receipt, despatch and record) haA^e their respective Head Clerks to super- 
vise their work? 

(d) If the reply to parts (a), (b) and (c) be in the affirmative, will Gov- 
ernment please state whether the recent job analysis has justified the reten- 
tion of the post of Superintendent, Central Registry, in grade VIT (Rs 
400 — 20 — 500) and if so, will Government please give th^ details of the 
remaining duties of the said Superintendent? 

(e) Do rrovevnineut propose to consider the advisability of retrenching 
this post in view of the present financial stringency and entrusting the 
work of general supervision to the Office Superintendent, like other Sections 
which have no Superintendent, or to the Head Clerks of his Sub-Sections? 
If not, why not? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: Government have no information. These are all within 
the competence of the Agent to decide, and I am sending a copy of the 
question to him. Government are not prepared to interfere in the matter. 
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Ueduction of TnB Post of Superintendent, Construction, on the 
North Western Railway. 

275 . Mr. M. Haswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that' the post of Super- 
intendent, Construction, was brouglit under reduction last year owing to 
there being only 12 clerks working under him ? 

(h) Is it also a fact that the Superintendent of the Medical Branch. 
North Western Railway, has now only eight clerks under him as a result 
of the recent re-organization of that Branch? 

(c) If the reply to parts (a) and (jb) above be in the attirmative, do 
Government propose to consider the advisability of likewise retrenching the 
nost of the Superintendent, Medical Branch, and r(‘ verting one of the 
officiating Superintendents for the sake of economy? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and (b) Government have no information. 

(c) I am sending a <.‘Oi)y of the question to the Agent for his informa- 
tion. 

Officiating Head Clerks in certain Grades on the Morttt Western 

Railway. 

276. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that there are some 
officiating Head Clerks in grades V and VI on the North Western Railway? 

(b) Is it also a fact that there arc several rrujn in gradt's V and VI 
on the surplus list of the North Western Railway? 

(c) If the reply to parts (a) and (b) be in the affirmative, will Go\ern- 
niont please state if there are special circumstances or reasons for allowing 
the officiating men to continue, in the presence of the present surplus staff 
of the same grade? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and (b). Government have no information. 

(c) T have? sent a I'opy of the (piestion to the Agent, North Western 
Uailway, for considering the suggestion. 

Discharge of one Nasib Ali of the Drawing Branch, Headquarters 
Office, North Western R.ailway. 

277. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that one Kishori Lai 
of the Personnel Branch of the Headquarters Office, North 'Western Rail- 
way, was discharged on account of insubordination and for bis addressing 
his appeal to higher authorities direct, and that he was subsequently re- 
instated on his appeal for mercy? 

(b) Ts it also a fact that another clerk named Nasib Ali of Drawing 
Branch of Headquarter offi(’e, was similarly discharged for an identical 
offence, and that his appeal for mercy was rejected? 

(c) If the reply to parts (a) and (b) be in the affirmative, will Govern 
ment please state why such differential treatment was meted out in two 
similar cases in the same office? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Government have no information. 

(b) Government have no information beyond that an appeal against 
his discharge was received by the 'Railway Board from Mr. Nssib Ali, 
which was returned to him for submission to the proper authority. 
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(c) Government Jire not aware of the details of the cases referred to, 
but full powers in these matters have been delegated to the Local Eaih 
way Administrations, and Government are not prepared to interfere. 


Non-Appointment of any Muslim Personnel Officer in the Lahore 
Division, North Western Railway. 

27H. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that since the re-organi- 
sation of the divisional scheme on the North Western Railway, no Muslim 
Personnel Ollficcr (I). P. O. or A. P. O.) has ever been posted in Lahore 
Division? If so, will Government please state whether there^ are special 
reasons for keeping off Muslim officers from these posts in particular? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Government have no information, but I would remind 
the Honoundde Member that postings cannot be arranged on a communal 
basis. As regards the latter part of the question, I am sure he is aware 
that there are Muslim officers working as D. P. Os. or A. P. Os. on the 
North Western Railway. 

Absence of Muslim Commercial Officebs on the North Western 

Railway. 

279. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that there is not a 
single Muslim Commercial Officer in the Headquarters Office or on the 
different Divisions of the North Western Railway? 

(b) If so, are Government prepared to consider the advisability of posting 
an adequate number of Muslim commercial officers in these offices? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) No. 

(/)) Docs not arise. 

Promotion of Binders and Warehottsemen in the Government of 
India Press, New Delhi. 

280. Kunwar Hajee Ismail Alt Khan: (a) Is it a fa.et that binders and 
warehousemen of the Government of India Press, New Delhi, were on 
piece rates prior to 1927? If so, will Government be pleased to state the 
number of classes, with rates, and whether the promotion to the next 
class was given annually or biennially? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state what procedure of promotion 
of binders and warehousemen of the Government of India Press, New 
Delhi, from junior to higher grade is being observed now-a-days? 

(c) Js it also a fact that no officiating allowance, is given to a binder 
or a warehouseman when acting in place of a binder or a warehouseman 
getting higher pay? 

(d) Is it a fact that there are four fixed grades for warehousemen and 
five fixed grades for binders ranging from 18-25 and 30-50, respectively, 
and in each case promotion to the next grade is given only on the death 
or retirement of a higher grade man and thus the future prospects of 
binders and warehousemen remain blocked till any death or retirement 
occurs? 

(e) Is it a fact that there are certain men in the Binding and Ware- 
house Departments of the Government of India Press, New Delhi, who 
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are working for the last 15 or 20 years and are drawing Rs. 25 per 
mensem? If so, will Government be pleased to state whether there is 
any possibility of these men reaching the maximum of their grade till 
their retirement under the existing procedure of promotion? 

(/) If the replies to the preceding parts be in the affirmative, are 
Government prepared to finialgamate all the nine fixed grades rangmg 
from Rs. 18-50, and form two grades e.c., 18-25 for warehousemen and 
lis. 30-50 for binders, in which they may be allowed to get increments 
annually like other Government employees? 

• 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The reply to the first part is in 

the affirmative. There were eight classes on rates varying from one anna to 
three annas five pies per hour. No annual or biennial increment was 
allowed. 

(h) Promotions are made as vacancies occur on the basis of seniority 
and efficiency. 

(r) In the case of binders, the position is as stated. As regards ware- 
housemen, the matter is under examination by the OjiiU’olha' of Printing 
and Stationery. 

(d) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative. But the grades 
for now entrants in the case of binders vary from Rs. 25 to Rs. 46. As 
regards the second part, promotion on a system of grades depends on Llie 
occurrence of vacancies. 

(e) There are three warehousemen on Rs. 25 per mensem who hawe 
refidered 15 years' service. Their future promotion depends on their 
seniority, efficiency and the occurrence of vacancies in higher grades. 

(/) No. 

Recruitment of Musmms as Copyholders in the Government of India 

Press, New Delhi. 

281. Kunwar Hajee Ismail All Khan: Will Government be pleased to 

statf whether the recruitment and appointment of Muslims as copy- 
holders, since 1928, in the Government of India Press, New Delhi, is being 
made according to the Home Department letter for reservation of one- 
tliird of all vacancies to redress the communal inequalities? If not, why 
not, and what action do Government propose to take to mako up the defi 
ciency in the number of Muslim copyholders? Is it a fact that there arr 
four posts of copyholders lying vacant? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The instructions issued to the Con- 
troller of Printing and Stationery regarding the application of the Home 
Department orders to the industrial staff do not provide for the appoint- 
ment of any specified number of Muslim copyholders. The second part 
of the question does not arise. The reply to the last part is in the 
negative. 


Duties performed by the Routine Ct.erks of the Railway Clearing 

Accounts Office. 

2R2. Mr. S. 6. Jog: (al Will Government pleMise state the nature of 
duties performed by the routine clerks of the Railway Clearing Aocountp 
Office, Delhi? 

P 
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(b) Is not the despatch, receipt and other similar work in other Govern 
ment Offices generally intended for clerks? 

(c) What is the system in force in respect of such work in the office oi 
the Chief Auditor, Railway Clearing Accounts Office, Delhi, and tbr 
•Controller of Railway Accounts? 

(d) Will Govcnimont please state the reasons why the routine clerks, 
4oing the above duties, are not even given the status of clerks in thi’ 
Railway Clearing Accounts Office? 

(e) Is it not a fact that under the present rules routine clerics are giver 
the promotions to the regular clerical grade at the rate of five pef cent? 

(/) What are the reasons for fixing such low percentage in respect ol 
promotions of routine clerks? 

(ff) Is it not a fact that when doing the duties of clerks class I, 
11 and III, the routine clerks of the Railway Clearing Accounts Office are 
denied the officiating allowances? 

(h) What steps have Government taken, or propose to take, to 
encourage the routine clerks with good and advanced ability and necessary 
qualifications? 

(0 Will Government please lay on the table a statement showing : 

(i) the number of routine clerks promoted to clerkship since the 

year of 1926 and the rate of percentage; 

(ii) the number of men appointed in the grade of clerks since 1926; 

(iii) the number of non-matriculates recruited in the grade of clerks 

since 1926; and 

(iv) the number of matriculate routine clerks? 

(j) Is it not a fact that in the past years crewmen, caretakers and 
mechanics were given the clerical jobs and no stops were taken to provide 
routine clerks who wore acitually doing the duties of clerks class T II and 
IJl? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and (d). There is no sanctioned grade of routine 
clerks in the Clearing Accounts Office, but there are some punchers, dal 
distributors who are generally and loosely called routine clerks. TIkmi 
duties are pimi*Jiing machines, cards operation of accounting machines and 
distribution and registration of dak. 

{h) and (c). So far as I know, rccedpt and despatcdi of dak in Govern- 
ment offices is generally done by the lowest grade clerks, regular clerks oi 
routine clerks or by both ac(3ording to' the nature of the work and organiza- 
tion of the ])articular office. 

(e) Yes. 

(/) and (h). The proportion is fixed in the interests of efficiency and i?: 
designed to meet the cfise of deserving men. 

(.7) T Avon Id refer my Honourable friend to the reply I gave on the 6tl 
February, 1934, to question No. 69, by Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen. 

(i*) The information is not easily available. 

(;) The matter is being looked. 

Representation toom the Routine Clerks of toe Railway Clearing 

Accounts Office. 

283- Mr. S. O. Jog; Has the Financial Commissi. mer, Railways, 
received any representation from the routine clerks, duly forwarded bv 
the Director, Railway Clearing Accounts Office, Delhi? If so, what 
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grievances were stated in the memorials, and vidiat steps were taken to 
redress them? 

( 6 ) Is it a fact that most of the routine clerks have been continuously 
discharging the duties of clerks for a number of years, and that in case of 
vacancies occurring in the respective grades, outsiders are directly 
appointed ? 

(c) Is it not 4 fact that the waiting list of the reti’ench.ed persons is 
practicably exhausted? If so, why are not chances given to the routine 
clerks who have been efficiently discharging the duties attached to high"‘r 
grade posts for the last seven or eight years? 

(d) What has led Govcrumcnl to (jverlook tho recommendations of the 
j.'resent Director, Mr. K. E. S. Eau, in respect of modification of five per 
cent rule? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and (d). A memorial was received by thoi Controller 
of Eailway Accounts requesting chiefly that the prospects of promotion as 
clei’k should be improved. T understand that they were informed that in 
view of the l(Uig waiting list of employees discharged in the economy 
campaign the qimstion of improving the prospects was not practicable. 

{})) I would ask my Houjurable friend to refer to the reply I have just 
given to clause (< 7 ) of question No, 282. The reply to the latter part of 
tlie question is in the negative- 

(c) There is still a' fairly long waiting list of discharged men. 

Interpretation of .“Irmy Pension EEoirLATiONs. 

284. Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) With reference to their answer to unslarred 
question No. 196 parts (a), (h) and (c), of tho I4th Marcli, 1934, stating 
'‘The Pension Eegulations are issued by the Government of India, with 
wlifun rests the ultimate responsibility to interpret them", will Goverutneut 
})loaso stiite. whether tbeir interpretation iiieliulos the interpretations of (i) 
tho Militarv Accountant General, and (ii) the Auditor General? 

(h) Are these interpretations made, and have been made, with refer- 
ence to Government's day-to-day intention, or witli reference to the 
Eegulations and Army Instructions, approved by tho Secretary of Stale for 
India, and the recent orders of Government on thu Eecommendations of 
the War Pensions Committee? 

(c) Are Government prepared to follow the example Great Britain 
v^here Appeal Tribunars interpretations and adjudications as regards War 
Pensions are binding on the Ministry of Pensions as well as on the claim- 
ants.?' 

(d) Are Government aware of their repeated statements in 
reply to questions that Eegulations allow full arrears where a claim is 
made within the time prescribed, vide paragraph 44 of the Financial Eegu- 
lations and their recent orders on Eecommendation No. VII of the War 
PensioTts Committee admitting full arrears in such claims, and is it a fact 
that the Army Department, Government of India, have set examples dis- 
.allowing arreara, and that this practice will be followed by the sanctioning 
authority in similar other cases? 

c 2 
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(e) Is it the intention to go back on the right of appeal accepted under 
Recommendation IT of the War Pensions Committee? 

Mr. O. R. P. Tottenham: The question is being examined, and a reply 
will be laid on the table in due coursaf. 

Disabilttv Pension to Military Employees invalided ditrino the 

Great War. 

285. Mr. S. O. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to sti^te if the 
right of appeal against the finding of “not attributable to military service*',, 
recognized under Recommendation No. II of the War Pensions Committee,, 
is intended to apply for peace disablements and deaths also? 

(b) Did not the right mentioned in part (a) exist in Regulations, Army 
Instructions, or Army Orders prior to the issue of the aforesaid Govern- 
ment orders? 

(c) If the reply to part (b) be in the negative, will Governmeiit please 
state the extent to which they would act up to their answer to unstarred 
question No. 143 (c) of the 9tli March, 1932, in which they stated: “There 
is, however, nothing to prevent an appeal being preferred against the 
decision of an original board either on the point of attributability to 
military service, or in regard to the degree of disability"? 

((f) Have the Officers Commanding been apprised of this view’^ of 
Government ? 

(el Arc Government aware that in hard cases such as amputations of' 
both legs certified as “not attributable**, appeals against attributability 
are not being forwarded to the proper authorities? 

(/) If not, will they be pleased to refer to letter No. 129S/40/T.M.E., 
dated the 8th February, 1934, of the Kirkce Arsenal? 

(r/) What procedure is laid down in the Regulations for the redress 
of grievances against a iiiiding of “not attributable" when the Officer Com- 
manding persists in not forwarding an appeal to the proj^er quarters ? 

Mr. G. R. P, Tottenham: The question is being examined, and a reply 

will be laid on the table in due course. 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided dttring the 

Great War. 

286. Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) With reference to Government's answer to 
nnstarred question No. 182 of the 10th March, 1934, given in bracket 
(There has been no such decision as is referred to. ‘Old age/ and 'debility^ 
are not recognized as diseases and may not be used by Invaliding Boards) 
and state if the Adjutant General has not adjudicated a War-unfitness, no- 
mcnclntun'd by the Medical Board as ‘old age’ to be inadmissible for a’ 
disabilitv pension as per letter No. If /Pen./I2876-34, dated the 7th Feb- 
ruary, 1934, of the Royal Artillery Training Centre, Muttra? 

(b) Has the «attention of Government been drawn to the Ministry of 
Pensions* RevicM'. oriveri on page 329 of the ‘official Histoiv’ of the War, 
casualties and Medical Statistics of the Great War, published by His 
Majesty's Stationery Office, London, in which 12456 stabilized awards for' 
‘debility* have been shown to have been made by the Ministry of Pensions^ 
ill the United Kingdom? 
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(ic) Will Government state why there is a fundamental difference 
between the view taken in England as regards ‘debility * being a pensionable 
disability and the view taken by the Medical Directorate ((in India) as 
regards ‘debility* being no disease and not pensionable? 

(d) Has not the term ‘disability’ used in Recommendation No. V of 
the War Pension Committee, been regarded to include ‘debility’ and ‘old 
age’ if they necessitate an individual’s discharge preventing him from 
putting in further service to earn an ordinary or service pension? 

(e) £[ave Government not allow^ed to such persons their accumulated 
War and Privilege leave? 

(/) Have not they allowed any medical furlough, half-pay or without 
pay leave, so that the minimum number of years service required to earn 
an ordinary pension may be supplemented and completed? If so, what 
periods did they allow in the case of Indian combatants and of the fol- 
ioiwers? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: The question is being examined, and a ri‘})]y 
will be laid on the table in due course. 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

287. Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to refer to their 
answer to unstarred question No. 143(c) of the 9th March, 1932, stating 
that “India Army Order No. 130 of 1927 contains provision for assembling 
medical boards, not in cases of appeals, but in cases in which a previous 
medical board had not been able finally to assess the degree of the disability. 
Such boards cannot go into the question of origin of the disability, as that 
was decided by the original board”, and state if it is a fact that the Army 
Department, Government of India, have decided that the decisions of the 
fresh medical board should prevail in the cases: 

(i) where owing to loss, destruction or misplacement of records, 

formal sanction to pension by the Controller of Military 
Accounts was withheld in cases where the adjudication of 
a diSvability as “attributable to military service” is borne out 
by such an entry on a discharge certificate as “granted an 
injury pension by a medical board”; and 

(ii) where the finding of the original medical board as attributable to 

military service is borne out by the fact of the grant of a Last 
Pay Certificate, duly signed by a Divisional Disbursing Officer 
showing a provisional advance of six months pension pending 
formal sanction to a disability pension by the Controller of 
Military Accounts concerned? 

(h) Is it a fact that the aforesaid decision of the Government of India 
is arrived at in cases where the original medical board’s proceedings, medical 
history sheets, etc., are missing? 

(c) What is the basis for the decision? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state whether the decision in part 
(a) is not in contravention of Recommendations Nos. XII and XHI of 
^e War Pensions Committee and India Army Order No. 130 of 1927? 

Mr. O. B. F. Tottenham: The question is being examined, and a reply 
^11 be laid on the table in due course. 
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Pay of Travelling Ticket Exa^hners on the East Indian Rahi^way. 


288. Sardar Sant Singh: With reference to the answer given lo 
starred question No. 387 of the 1st September, 1933, regarding the pay of 
Travelling Ticket Examiners on the East Indian Railway, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state the name and the nature of duty of the separate 
organisation of which the Travelling Ticket Examiners are part? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: I would rufer my Honourable friend to the Report of 
the Committee composed of Messrs. Moody and Ward which enquired 
into the system, a copy of which is in the Library of the House. The 
present organisation is based on their recommendations. 

Suppression of Indian A.sststant Station Masters by European and 
Anglo-Indian Guards on the East Indian Railway. 


289. Sardar Sant Singh: Witli reference to the answer given to starred 
question No. 389 of the 1st September, 1933, regarding supersession of 
Indian Assistant Station Masters by European and Anglo-Indian guards 
of the East Indian Railway, will Government be pleased to state tho 
percentage of promotions to (a) Station Masters* grade (300 — 10 — 350) 
from qualified guards on Rs. 215 and from Assistant Station Masters, 


rospectivolv, during the preceding seven years or less; (h) tho posts cf 
Assistant Station Masters, Class **A**, '‘B**, ‘'C*’, ‘‘D**, “F/*, and '‘F** 


from guards and from lower class respectively during the preceding seven 
years or less as may be available? 


Mr P, R. Rau: F Imv on the lablo a statement containing the 

information required. 


(a) Grade. 


Station Master Br. .300 — 10—350 


Perrontage of pro- 
motion from 

Percentage of Station Masters 
promotion from or Assis ant Station 
qualified guards. Masters or 
Assistant Yard 
Masters. 


m 100 % 
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Begarding Glass ‘F* Assistant Station Masters, there were only four 
Micaticies in this grade, one of which was filled by promotion from lower 
class Assistant Station Masters* list and the other throe from Guards’ list. 

Income-tax Assessbbs who have got their Place of Business 

TRANSFERRED TO OTHER PROVINCES. 

290. Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: (a) Will Government please lay on the 
table a statement showing the number of asscssees who have got their 
principal place of business transferred from Orissa (Cuttack, Puri, Balasore, 
Sambalpur, Ganjam) to other Provinces between the years 1922 and 1933 
;nid the total amount of income-tax revenue lost to Orissa in such casce 
;ni(l the provincial quota of the Orissa Province under Meston Settlement, 
therefrom ? 

(b) What is the amount of tax such assessees, who have got their 
j)i incipal place of business transferred out of the province, had finally paid 
bom year to year from 1922 so long as they wei’e in Orissa and what is the 
amount of tax assessed on these particular assessees from year to year in 
other Provinces to which they got themselves transferred since after such 
transfer ? 

(c) What is the total number of applications filed for transfer of principal 
piaeo of business which have not been granted in Orissa (district by district) 
b(dwcen the years 1922 and 1933 ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The question refers to the oper- 
ation of Devolution Eule 15- There, is at present no separate Orissa Pro- 
vince, and, even if one were to be formed, there is nothing to show that 
it would come into existence} before a date when constitutional changes 
took place which would include the supersession of Devolution Eule 15. 
For this reason, little purpose would be served by obtaining the information 
required, and, as the information could not be compiled without a very 
eousidcrable expenditure of time and labour, 1 do not propose to (fall for itV 


Realisation of Income-tax Demands by Certificates or Distress 
Warrants in Orissa. 

291. Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: (a) Will Government please lay on the 
table a statement showing tht; number of cases in which the income-tax 
demands had to be realised by certificates, or distress warrants each year, 
in each district in Orissa, including Ganjam and Sambalpur, during the 
period 1922 to the end of 1933, and the amount of incomertax revenue 
realised by such processes each year? 

(b) What was the total number of persons against whom warrants of 
arrests had to be issued and who were put in civil jail in Orissa, inclusive 
of Ganjam and Sambalpur, district by district during the above period and 
Ivhat Was the amount of revenue involved iu such cases and the cost in- 
<iurred oh such arrests? . 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: With your permission. Sir, I 
propose to answer questions Nos. 291, 294, 295 and 296 together. The 
infomiatioii is being collected, and 'will be laid on the table in due course.. 
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Average Time taken in the Final Disposal op Petitions for 
Remission of Tnoomb-tax in Orissa. 

292. Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: Will Goyernment please lay on the 
table a comparative statement showing the average time taken in the final 
disposal of petitions for remission of income-tax as were unsuccessful and 
of those which were successful in the Orissa Circle? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The information is not on record 

and could not be obtained without an expenditure of time tod labour 
that would be incommensurate with the value of the results. 

Petitions or Appeals against Assessment of Income-tax in Orissa. 

293. Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: Will Government lay on the table a 
statement showing the number of cases in which assessees who had filed 
petitions under section 27, or appeals under sections 30 or 32 or review 
under section 33 or references under sections 66 (2) or 66 (5), were allowed 
to withhold payment of the income-tax demanded, without incurring any 
penalty, till the disposal of such petitions or appeals or reviews or references 
in the Orissa Circle? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The information cannot be com- 
piled without an inordinate expenditure of time and labour. 

CONCELLATION OF THE ASSESSMENTS OF InCOMB-TAX IN OriSSA. 

1294. Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: Will Government please lay on the 
table a statement showing (i) the total number of such cases in which 
assessments of income-tax were cancelled during the years 1928-29, 1929-30, 
1930-31, 1931-32 and 1932-33, (ii) the amounts of tax already paid on 
account thereof, (iii) the amount of interest accrued at current bank rate 
during the period between the date of original payment and the date of 
cancellation of the assessment, and (iv) the date of final disposal in the 
Orissa Circle? 

Disposal of Income-tax Cases in Bihar and Orissa on Gazetted 

Holidays. 

1295. Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: (a) Are Government aware that the 

income-tax assessees in Bihar and Orissa have been required to comply 
with the leqiiisitions of the Income-tax Officers even on Sundays, and 
public and gazetted holidays, during the years 1931-32, 1932-33 and 1933-34, 
iigainst their consent and that any non-compliance on such dates have 
been dealt with as default? 

(6) Will Government please lay on the table a statement showing the 
nuniber of cases fixed by Income-tax Officers during thei Christmas 
holidays of 1931, 1932 and 1933, district by district, in Bihar and Orissa and 
the number of those which were assessed under section 23 (4) ? 

Cases under Section 23 (-/) of the Indian Income-tax Act in Orissa. 

1296. Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: Will Government please lay on the 
tiible a statement showing the number of cases disposed of under section 
23 (4) in each district during ^he years 1931-32, 1932-33, and 1933-34, and 
now many of them were re-opened by Income-tax Officers, Assistant 
Commissioner of Income-tax, Commissioner of Income-tax and H 0., 
respectively, in the Orissa Circle? 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 291. 



STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Law Me.mb(^r): Sir, 1 lay on the 
table the information promised in reply to starred question No. 432 asked 
l)y Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar on the 10th March, 1934. 


British Indian,, Delegates ok Substitute Delegates to the League oy 

Nations. 


•432. 


Hindus. . Muslims. 

Europeans, 

! 

1 

Pars is. 1 

Christians. , 

1 

Sikhs. 

Total British 
Indians. 

.64 i 22 

72 ! 

11 

3 1 

1 

101 

! 


Notb 1. — ^Advisers to delegates have not been included in the above statement. 

2 — '>In addition a place in the Indian Delegation to the Assembly of the 
League of Nations was offered to Sir Sunder Singh Majithia in 1032 
but owing to private affairs he was unable to accept. 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member): Sir, L lay on the 
tfiblc the information promised in reply to starred question No. 523 asked 
hy Mr. S. C. Mitra on the 19th March, 1934. 


Bumouued Illness of Mr. Satin Sen, a State Prisoner in the 

Campbellpur Jail. 

*523. . (a) The answer to the first part is in the negative. An X-Bay examination 
prior to this transfer to the C.impbellpur Jail showed that his hip joints were clear 
and free of disease. He was also examined in November, 1933, by the Civil Surgeon, 
Rawalpindi, who recorded the opinion that the only positive signs of any defect in 
Mr. Sen were low blood pressure with high diastolig pressure and pulse rapidity 
and that his body was suffering from loss of tone owing to lack of exercise and that 
what was necessary to improve his general health was that he should take more 
exercise. Ho is shortly to undergo a thorough examination by X-ray and otherwise. 
T should add that he is a detenu and not a State prisoner. 

(6) I have no knowledge of this. 

(c) His weight on arrival at Campbellpur was 159 lbs. His present weight is 
143 lbs. 

(«f), (c) and (/) A representation from Mr. Sen for a transfer was received in 
Aprils 1933, by the Punjab Government who transmitted it to the Bengal Government. 
The representation was not supported by the Deputy Commissioner and was rejected 
by the Bengal Government. 

iff) His correspondence is dealt with under the ordinary rules in force and no 
other restriction is placed on it. 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
^ir, I lay on the table the information promised in reply to parts (h) 
and (c) of unstarred question No. 220 asked by Mr. S. C. Mit'ra on the 
‘^Ist March, 1084. 
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Money Orders Issued and Paid. 

220. (6) Tho information is given below : — ■ 




Number. 

Percentage 


Percentage 



of (a) on 

Value, 

of (6) on 

— 


(a) 

the total of 

(6) 

the total of 




India. 

India* 

• 





Rs. 

■ 

Bengal and 

Issues 

8,213,000 

24-Os 

14,70,64,000 

21*69 

Assam Circle 




(exolu ding-^ 
Calcutta). j 

1 

i ray- 
^ ments. 

*,127,500 

j 

17-04 

1 

i 

12,02,41,000 1 

16-10 


^ Issues 

f 

i 

2yl39,000 

6-27 

1 3,03,72,000 

6-81 

Calcutta . 





' Pay- 






^ ments. 

2i8 58,000 

7*95 

6,06,64,000 

8-12 


(c) At the end of the year 1 932-33, there were 1 48,652 active Savings Bank 
Accounts at Calcutta and 'the percentage of this number to the total number of accounts 
in the Bengal and Assam Circle is 21*54. 


Mr. B. J. Glancy (Political Secretary): Sir, I lay on the tabic: 

(i) the information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 145 

asked by Khan Bahadur llaji Wajihuddin on (be 6ih March,; 
193.4; and . . ^ 

(ii) the informalijii promised in reply to unstarred question No. 217 

asked by Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur on the 19tb 
March, 19d4. 


Vus OF Khawja Sahib in Ajmer. 

145. (a) Government have not classified any fairs according to their importance. 

(b) Holidays are declared by Local Governments at their discretion under the 
power vested in them by tho explanation under Section 25 of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act, 1881, and Government see no reason to interfere with the exercise 
of that discretion. 

(c) This question has been considered by the Agent, Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway and discussed with his local Advisory Committee and the conclusion 
arrived at is that the issue of concession tickets will result in a loss of railway 
earnings. 

(d) In view of the replies given to parts (a), (5) and (c) above, Government do not 
propose to take any action in the matter. 


Alteration a First Information Ebpobt recorded at the Government 
Bailway Police Station at Shamgarh in Central India. 

217. (a) No. 

(6) to (9). Do not arise. 
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Mr. G. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
hiiiuls): Sir, I lay on the table the information promised in reply to 
si:irrod question No. 434 asked by Mr. Nabakumar Sing Durlhoria on the 
lOih March, 1934. 


Ajuuval of Doctors from Germany to set up Practice in India. 

'"454. {(i) Jt is understood that since tlie beginning of this year some 6 or 7 German 
(l...ii)rs liavo arrived in Bombay lo set up in private practice. 

i//) and (c). Government liave no in forma Lion. , 

If/] M»‘dic.‘il practitioners who arc on the register of the General Medical Council 
,,| fJieat Britain or on the register of the Provincial Medical Councils of India are 
li.il)li' lo be removed from sinli regiscer if they resort to the practice of advertising 
will) .1 view to their own gain. 

(, ) Go\ eminent have no information. 

(/I .Vcccnding to information which was published by the General Medical Council 
ijl (Irc.it Britain in 1929, foreigners with or without foreign (lualifications can practise 
in (li'iiiiain ; but only those persons who have passed certain examinations and 
ihf iitud a license of the Government are entitled to describe themselves as physicians, 
siirs^cdu^^, etc. 

(;/) (b'vejnmejit do not con.sider it necessary to take any sLcps in the matter at 
[HTsenr-. 


Mr. G. R. F, Tottenham (Army Secretary): Sir, I lay on tin* table 
till' information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 229 usked 
)> Ah'. S. G. Jog on the 27th March, 1934. 


DiSAIWIJTY l^ENSION TO MILITARY EMPLOYEES INVAI IDED DURING THE GREAT 

War. 

229. The w"ord “permanently” used in the Government orders on Becommendalion 
Xfir of the War Pensions Committee i» not to be interpreted literally. Of the 
livco documents sjiecificiilly referred to by the Honourable Member, hospital cards 
ire not maintained for Indian troops and followers. Medical History Sheets and 
■asiialtv forms are retained for twenty-five years after the soldier becomes non effective 
ly discharge, death, etc. 


Mr. P. R. Rau (Financial Commissicner, Eailways): Sir, T lay on the 
ahl(v • 


(i) the information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 74 

asked by Mr. S. C. Mitra on the 13th September, 1933; 

(ii) the infoiTnation promised in reply to starred question No. 1359 

asked by Mr. E. H. M. .Bower on t^e 11th December, 1933; 

(iii) the information promised in reply to imstarred questions Nos. 

155 and 156 asked by Mr. S. G. Jog on the 6th March, 
1934; and 

(iv) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 354 

asked by Khan Sahib Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha on the 6th 
March, 1934. 


Beckoning of Seniority on the North Western Bailway. 

1 Ajgent, North Western Railway reports that seniority in a grade is based 

ieh confirmation in that grade and between grades an individual on a 

»n ^ j ranks senior to one oni a lower. Promotion from grade to grade is 

^pendent on fitness as well as seniority. 
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liULES FOR THE BbCRUITMENT AND TRAINING OF THE SUBORDINATE STAFF OX 

State Railways. 

*1369. (6) and (c). On the North Western, Great Indian Peninsula, and Eastem 
Bengal Railways no drivers were recmited as probationers or appointed direct since 
1931. On the East Indian Railway, one Hindu was recruited as a probationer for 
training as a driver and one European and 4 Muslim drivers were appointed direct 
as they had previous experience on that railway. 


ihMN STATEMENT OP “B” GrADE GuARD EX-StRIKERS ON THE GrEAT InDIAN 

Peninsula Railway. 

155. The Agent, Great Indian Peninsula Railway, reports : — “No “B“ (Guard) 
grade ex-strikers have been reinstated in their former grades. There have, how- 
ever, been no vacancies which required to be filled.** 


Treatment of Re-tnstated bx-Strikbrs on the Great Indian Peninsula 

Railway. 

166. Ex-strikers of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway borne on the waiting list 
of reinstatement and taken on after the 16th July, 1931, have been engaged in an 
officiating capacity in accordance with the orders under which all vs^cancies which 
might occur after that date were to be filled in an officiating capacity or on a 
temporary footing. Existing orders provide that a railway servant re-employed in an 
officiating capacity who would, b\it for the decision referred to above, have been 
appointed on a permanent footing will be eligible to subscribe to the Provident Fund. 
The latter part of the question does not therefore arise. 


System of Recruitment of Permanent Way Inspectors on the North 

Western Railway. 

*354. («) Permanent Way Inspectors are not recruited direct. They are promoted 
from Assistant Way Inspectors on the following basis : - 

75 per cent from Assistant Way Inspectors, Grade II (recruited from apprentices). 
25 per cent from Assistant Way Inspectors, Glrade I (promoted from Mates, 
Time-Keepers etc.). 

(f>) There is no such designation as “Assistant Inspector Grade II’*. An Assistant 
Way Inspector, Grade II, qualified for the post of a Permanent \^^'ly Inspector, is an 
employee who has been recruited as such on the successful conclusion of a four years 
apprenticeship as an apprentice Permanent Way Inspector and who is ^ recommended 
as fit for the post of Permanent Way Inspector, whereas an apprentice P. W. I- 
working as an Assistant Way Inspector, Grade II, is still an apprentice undergoing 
a four years’ apprenticeship, during the last year of which he is required to be in- 
charge of a section of Railway line, a large station, permanent way renewals, etc., 
under the instructions of the Permanent Way Inspector. 

(c) (d) and (e) As already explained in the reply to (6) above, apprentice 
Permanent Way Inspectors are recruited on the successful completion of their 
apprenticeship as Assistant Way Inspectors Grade II, as vacancies pennit. Vacancies 
of Permanent Way Inspectors are filled from Assisibant Way Inspectors, Grades TI and 
I, in the proportions given in the reply to part (a) of the question above. 

(/) The Agent, North Western Railway considers that the present system give® 
adequate consideration to the claims of Assistant Way Inspectors, Grade I, for promo- 
tion to the post of Permanent Way Inspectors. No change is proposed. 



flj^ction of the standing finance committee fok 

RAILWAYS. 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Member for Commerce and Bail- 
\\M\s): Sir, I beg to move tbe following: 

“That this Assembly do proceed to elect in such manner, as may be approved by 
tlie Honourable the President, 11 members from the A^ssenibly who shall be required 
to serve on the Standing Finance Committee for Railways, as provided for in clause 
6 of tl'.e Resohition adopted by the Legislative Assembly on the 20th September, 1924, 
on the subject of the separation of Railway Finance.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanrnukham Chetty): Motion 
iiiovod : 

“That this Assembly do proceed to elect in such manner, as may be approved by 
the Honourable the President, 11 members from the Assembly who shall be required 
to serve on the Standing Finance Committee for Railways, as provided for in clause 
6 of the Resolution adopted by the Legi.slative Assembly on the 20th September, 1924, 
on the subject of the separation of Railway Finance.” 

\i"hc motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Sbanmukbam Chetty)) : I may 
inform TTouourable Members that for the purpose of clectiou of MoinbiM’s 
lo tbe Standing Finance Committee for Railways, tbe Assembly^, Office 
will be open to receive nominations upto 12 Noon on Thursday, .the 5th 
April, a?id that tbe election, if necessary, will, as usual, be held in the 
Scerotarv s Room on Saturday, tbe 7t]i April, 1934. Tbe election will be 
c-ondueted in accordance with tlie principle of proportional representation 
by iiKums of the single transferable vote. 


THE SUGAR (EXCISE DUTY) BILL. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Sbanmukbam Chetty) : The House 
will Tiow rcsiimci consideration of the motion* moved by the Honourable 
Sir George Schuster on the 29tb March, 1934, and the amendment! moved 
tliorenn by Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon (Sind : Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, yesterday 
I was narrating to tbe House what benefit the sugar industry has conferred 
on India. I have already told you that last year tbe Railway Department 

*“That the Bill to provide for the imposition and collection of an excise duty on 
siiirnr be referred to a Select Ciimmittee consisting of T)iwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, Mr. S. C. Mitra, Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali, Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon, Lala 
Hari Raj Swarup, Mr. Jagan Nnfh Agga^wal. Mr. Bbnput Sing, Lala Rameshwar 
Prasad Bagla, Mr. B. S. Sarira, Mr. A. Das, Bhai Parma Nand. Mr. C. S. Ranga 
Iyer. Mr. F. E. James, Mr. O. Morfran, Nawah Maior Mnlik Talib Mehdi Khan, 
Sardar Nihal Singh, Ma’or Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Mr. G. S. Bajpai, Mr. 
G'. S. Hardy, and the Mover, with in.«trm;tions to report within seven days and that 
the number of members whose presence .'ball be necessary to constitute a meeting 
of the Committee shall be five.” 

t”That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon bv the 
Ist of August, 1934.” I 
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increased their income by lis. croros, a big portion of which must be 
attributed to the suga:* industry. To my knowledge, 400 tons of sugar 
machinery were imported, the railway freight on which was between 
50,000 and Us. 60,000. Moreover, the factories liave to get cement, 
lime, concrete, and hundreds of other things, and, according to my calcula- 
tion, each factory has paid railway freight to the extent of not less than 
one Ifikh of rupees. Last year, 75 new factories were established in differ- 
ent parts of India, and each factory has spent, including railway freight, 
about Us. six laklis, and, in the shape of wages to labourers, •artisans, and 

others, they have paid about Rs. crores which has minimised the 

depression in India. The sugar industry has helped in solving the unem- 
ployment in tlic (‘(Mintry. At present about 140 factories are working, and 

eacii factory employs about 1,000 men. It means that 150,000 people got 
ompJoyment fj'om tlie sugar industry. Resides that, not less than 5,000 
edueaicd people are employed in these factories as technical men, such as 
chejuists, clerks, accountants, and so on. Again, according to this year’s 
ostinnile, about 5J million tons of sugar-cane will be crushed in these 
factories. In India, tlic averiige yield is ten, tons per acre, and that means 
about Lakhs of acres are cultivated by the agriculturists. I do not know 
how many agricnilturists will be required to cultivate 5J lakhs of e.cres of 
land, but it cannot be less than lakhs of men. I may remind the House 
that lliis so-called protection duty was levied by the Finance Member as a 
revenue duty. 

Let me now come to the question of profits which these sugar manu- 
facturers are supposed to be making. There is a loud cry outside this 
House, in this House and by tho Finance Member that the sugar manu- 
facturers are making huge profits. Unfortunately, up till now nobody 
has cited figures to show that such and such a factory has made 50 per 
cent, Oi’ 100 iier cent, or 20 per cent, or BO per cent, profit, bub only 
vague allegations are made that because it cost five rupees to make sugar 
and it is selling at ten rupees, therefore, the manufacturers have made 
five rupees per rnaiind as profit. I cannot deny that, on account of the 
high revenue duty between 1929 to 1932-38. the old established factories 
have made profits, but 1 may explain — I am sorry I am not fluent enough 
to express myself properly, but T may put the facts before ihe House in 
my own way. It must be remembered that the sugar industry had been 
in existeiKJe for a long time, but it eamc to be properly organised since 
1920-30, and, from 1929-30 to 1932-33, only 57 factories commenced to 
work and they produced about 3,50,000 tons of white sugar, whereng the 
consumption in India is about 11 or 12 lakhs of tons. If these 350,000 
tons liad been imported from Java, the price of Java sugar for the last two 
voars is Rs. 10 a maund at the ports, and they have to pay a freight of 
Rs. 1-8-0 per maund, and so, in the interior part of tho country, ray, the 
United Provinces, Western Punjab, Nortliern Punjab, Eastern Bengal and 
Bihar, they could not purchase sugar for less than 11-8-0 per maund. But 
tiliesc factories erected at these centres are able to sell their sugar at 
Rs. 10-12-0, or Rs. 10-8-0, or Rs. 10-4-0, or even Rs. 10 a maund. Because 
the people of those places cannot purchase sugar for less than Rs. 11 or 
Rs. 11-8-0, those factories are able to sell their sugar at Rs. 10, but as 
the production of these factories commenced to increase and these places 
arc unable to consume all the sugar, the sugar manufacturers have to self 
their sugar in far away places to dispose of them. On account of this, 

f * 
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they ha've to pay heavy freight to the railways. I want to give you one 
instance From" the tjnited Provinces to Madras, the railway freight 
charged is Rs. 1-4-0, sometimes Rs. 1-6-0 sometimes Its. 1-4-0 and 
sometimes Rs. 1-3-0. Up to Karachi, 1-8-0, 1-4-0, 1-3-0, and so on. AJl 
tliese people liave to send their sugar to these .ports, because all the sugar 
cannot be consumed in the territory where it is manufactured. In many 
foreign countries, such as Germany and England, they are selling their 
v-ugar at Karachi at Rs. 10 and they are also selling in Oawnpore where 
sugar is manufactured at Rs. 10, because they have a big organisation. 

[n Java also, they fix the price for the different countries. Today they' 
want to compete with India, because India has commenced to manufacture 
tmgar. But unfortunately we are not organised well. Later on, the sugar 
maiket went down, with an average price of 7-12-0. 

Now, T w'ant to draw the aitontion of the House to what the Tariff 
Board say on page 69. They show two prices, the present price, that is to 
say, when the report is written, and another, the price during the period 
of protection in which you find that they have put Jdl the costs separately, 
sucli as the raw materials, labour, power, fuel, supervision and office 
ihargfis, repairs, packing and niiscollnneoiis. For the first period, they sgy 
that sugar will cost Rs. 8-3-1 per inauud and have deducted 1-10-8 for the 
molasses, leaving 7-8-5, they put overhead charges and profit at ten per 
cent .1-13-4, and they say that 9-5-9 is a reasonable price, but, at the end 
of ilio protection, they consider that 7-12-5 is a reasonable price. 1 want 
to inform the House that, within a year or two, the sugar manufacturer 
broiiglit down the price to 7-12-0 which the Tariff Board (ionsidcred reason- 
nhle at the end of the period of protection, and, besides that, we do not 
got anything from molasses. I have given these figures to show to tlu‘ 
House what these figures represent and what are the profits. These are 
the figures given by the Tariff Board on more profitable rates. If this is 
true, then wc are losing six annas nine pies as tlie molasses price, and now 
our Honourable friend, the Finance Member, comes forward with one rupee 
excise duty. Can any Honourable Member imagine that the sugar 
manufacturer can make a profit? If this is the condition of things, then 
the sugar manufacturer will sustain loss. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmid (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural): We have got these figures. May I ask the Honourabie 
Member to give a certi.icd copy the figures of certain factories actually 
at work at Gorakhpur or Piliblut <,r some of tiie places in the Ignited Pro- 
vinces, boc.Hi.’se we manufacture! there 50 per cent of the sugar in the 
country? , 

Seth Ha]i AbdOOla Earoon: I am bringing these figures, and I do not 
know whethoi the Honourable the Finance Member or the House will 
accept them. I want to give you the instance of a few factories. Thev 
are all shareholders companies. First is the Basti Sugar Works under 
the management of an .Indian. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: That is sn expensive factory. That is in my 
own constituency. 

• . . • 1 

Seth Ea}l Abdpola Earoon: The Doctor Saliib is always expensiA^e* 
Ho gives tea parties and dinners. I am not. giving so mpi^y. pprticjs. \ Tlu^ 
Doctor Sahib is gLUorcus. T ennnet consider it as very expensive. For 
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the Basti Sugar Works, the share capital is Hs. 7,80,000 and block capi- 
tal Es. 27,71,^X)0. What is the profit they have gained? In 1932, 80 
per cent, in 1933, 25 per cent. The average is not more than ten per 
cent on the block capital. 1 shall give another instance — the (jawnpore 
Sugar Works which was estaMish^^d 25 years back. The Company is 
managed by the well-known European firm of Begg Sutherland and Co. 

15 lakhs share capital and block capital of 68 lakhs. They have built up 
their reserves and so on. They gave 35 per cent in 1932, and 30 per 
cent in 1933. In 1034, they cannot give more than 20 or 2§ per cent 
according tc rny oalcuhtion. It six per cent on the block capital and 
SO per cent on the ?hare capital. Then, the Punjab Sugar Mills, con- 
ducted by an Indian gentleman. It is ten lakhs paid up share capital, 

16 lakhs of rupees paid-up capital account, 40 per cent they gave in 
1932, 20 per cent they gave in 193*3 — average 11 per cent. Another Com- 
pany, John Findlay, an English Cempany, had 11 lakhs paid-up capital, 
20 lakhs block capital, and they gave 1,5 per cent in 1932. 12 J per cent 
in 1933— average 6.6 per cent was paid t'o the shareholders. These arc 
all old companies — some wore started five years ago, some ten years ago, 
Hcme 25 yctu’s back. 

1 shall now give vou some facts and figures regarding some of the- 
new Companies. The Bora Siicar Company, established in 1932, com- 
menced to work in 1932, five lakhj^ of capital, 8*45 lakhs block capital, 
gave 10 per cent in the two >enrs, average 5*9 per cent. The Ganesh 
Sugar Couipar.y ciight lakhs share capital, 9*47 lakhs block capital, 
let) per cent dividends, average 8*5 per cent. The New Swadeshi Com- 
pany, ten lakhs capital, averagi* 4*8 per cent dividend. The Diamond 
Sugar Comptny, ten lakhs capital. Es. 10,35,000 block capital, 2*6 per 
cent dividend. Bojsides that, there is always a general argument sought 
to be made. 

Yesterday, my friend, Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan, told us that 
within two years the Daraula Factory made up all their capital. I have 
been three tinics to lhat Factory, and some few miles away there is a 
Factoyv in Mansurpur which belongs to my friend, Lala Hari Eaj Swaru]). 

I have been there ah.c', and, Sir, I was quite astonished whi3n I heard 
that within tw: years the Daraula Factory made all this cent per cent 
profit. I also have experience of my own Factory, and I think that the 
Daraula Factory is owned by Lala Shri Ram. Now, he has got his 
[•ig works in Delhi, I mean to say the workshop in Delhi, and he has got 
one or two cloth mijla and he has a lot of experience of machinery, and 
what T say is that, as regards that Company, there were lots of trouble 
with regard to machinery, but he kept three motor cars and one lorry 
ready immediately to s**nd back parts tc the works for repairing them or 
putting in new parts. Well, this Mansurpur Factory of my friend, Lala 
Hari Eaj Swamp, has got no works, and I am afraid that Factory is 
not working and may have to close. I asked my friend — ^how is this? 
He said : '‘T hdvo got these flifficiiltics and I have sent mv men here 

and there, and, therefore, 1 am unable to work". I want the Govern- 
ment and the House to know that if we are unable to work our sugar 
factory for one minute we incur a loss of three rupees per minute. Tf 

are unable to work our factory for one hour, we lose about Es. 200- 
and if we are unable to work our factory for 20 hours, we stand to lose 
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Bs. 6,000; and all nay Honourable friends know that we, who have estab- 
lished theso new sui^ar factories, have had no previous experience, and, 
mifortunately, in our country, there is no supply of an adequate number 
cf technical men or of trained labour — cheniists or engineers — who have 
to run the sugar faccf)rieb. hJo, nobody can imagine what sort of diffi- 
culties we are experiencing in these days. Of course, they say: “You 
are making lots of prolit". Sornetiirieg. my friend, Mr. Joshi, suggested 
to the Governnient that ajf tlu-se industries should belong to the State, 
that We should mationalise them all, and so on. Now, if the Government 
or the public come forward, and if all these sugar factory owners are 
fissured of at least a return of ten per cent, as was suggested by the Tariff 
Board, then all of us, including my friend Lala Shri liani, will come 
forwtard and hand over our factories to some organisation which will give 
us a ten per cent profit. Everybody here or in the Bazar can say 
whatever he likes, but no organisation or no Company comes foiward to 
take up all these factories. So uc Lave to organise ourseh^es. work for 
curselves and makv the industry as successful as we can, whether we get 
ten per cent, or 20 per cent profits, or we have to lose. 

Sir, T nope I have now established clearly before the House that the 
sugar factories are not making such huge profits as has been suggested; 
and, side by aide, I have also shown by means of figures that, if the pro- 
posed excise duties are levied on sug.ir factories, then, not only can they 
not make any profits, but they will lose utterly. 

Sir, now 1 w^ant to suggest to the House and particularly lo the Gov- 
12 N on Benches that, before you levy the excise duty, you 

® * should examine the w^hole situation. 1 , think no one in this 

House nor even ourselves can grudge or can object to that extsise duty if a 
reasonable profit say, ten per cent, as has been suggested by expert 
bodies, is assured to us; and, in that case, I am willing to accept, instead 
of Es. 1-5-0 even two rupees per hundredweight as excise duty. But 
if I find that, after paying this excise duty, not only do I not make 
any profit, but tbo industry has been groaning and has been suffering and 
thereby the whole country also has been suffering, tben we must oppose 
this excise duly in tliis House- Sir, I know very well as a sugar mer- 
chant that all over the world the (‘onsumers are paying excise duties and 
very heavy exci'‘’e duties to their Government I also have no objection 
to paying an excise duty, but, first cf all, we have to consider whether 
Ihe industry can at present bear such excise duty or whether it can bear 
in one or two or five yedrs oho rupee, two rupees or five rupees of such 
duty. We must consider all these points. I know the time has 
come when the Government cannot get much money from the 
customs duties. The time has come when, day by day, you will 

find that the income from the customs duty on account of high 

duties and alsKJ on account of snoe tariff walls all over the world will 
diminish. - 1 know the time is coming very soon when Government will 
jiave to put an excise duty on sugar and matches, and I also know that 
in the near future Government wd II also -have to put an excise duty on 
cotton, wheat, rice . and other cereals, because they will be in need of 
money. But. at the present moment, you have to consider whfdher the 
5ugar industry can bear the excise duty or noti I myself do not know 
^.^hether tho Government of 'India have consulted 'the Provincial . Govem- 
nients about the levy cf this excise duty or not, whether they have con- 
sulted the Imperial Agricultural Institute or not, and whether they have 
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consulted the Sugar Technologist (^r not. I think they ought to consult 
all these bodies. Unfortunately 1 do not know anything about this 
matter. 1 do not know, for instance, what were the opinions of the Gov- 
ernments of the United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa.. These are the 
centres where the sugar is mostly manufactured. I do not know what is 
the opinion of the Punjab Govf'mment. But, 1 find from the newspapers 
that all thes Provjucial Councils have condemned this excise duty. The 
Madras Coancii also li;is condemned this excise duty- I do not know the 
opinion of the Imi-oiinl Agricultural Institute. They are very much in- 
terested in this industry and they have been working for the improvement 
of the sugar-cane, both as regards its quality and quantity, for the last 
several years. They have worked very hard at it, and they have got a 
Sugar Committee which gives them advice. As a member of the Sugar 
Committee, I can say that nobody' brought any point about the excise 
duty. So, I* want to know from the Government whether they have con- 
sulted these various bodies, and, if so, whether they will lay those opinions 
on the table of the House or put them in the Library or submit them 
before the Select Committee, so that wc may have the advantage of 
perusing them. After geoing them, I will be in a better position to help 
the Government. Sir, I want to know tlie opinions of the Local Govern- 
ments. If ibis excise duty is levied without consulting the various bodies, 
whom I hav<' mentioned, the result 'will be anything but satisfactory, 
Sir, I am a layman in this industry, and I knew nothing about it two 
years ago. But whatever experionoo, T have gained during the last two 
years, goes to show that the j)rices cannot be raised above Es. 7-12-0, 
because wo have to soli our sugar in the ports. If we have to sell sugar 
at a low^or price, then, in my cpinkn, as a layman at least, one- third of 
the factories firo bound to be ciosod and the remaining two- thirds of the 
factories wall bo able to supply sugar only to the interior of the country, 
such as, the United Provinces, the Punjab. Bihar and Orissa and the 
Eastern Bengal. They will not be able to supply sugar to the ports and 
they cjinnot get sugar from foreign countries, especigilly from Java. Sir, 
Government might be ratiafied with the arrangement that half the sugar 
consumed in this country might be p-rodueed by the local factories and the 
rest might be imported from foreign countries. But will my country- 
men be satisfied with this arrangement? Will this House be satisfied 
with this arrangement? T hav(^. aln'ady said that I am a layman in this 
industry, bub my own idea is that the sugar industry in India has a 
bright future before it. My own rpijiion is that India can supply sugar, 
not only for our own consumption, but also can supply the United 
Kingdom wnthin the next five years. 


Mr. President, you know that when we were at Ottawa, I brought this 
point before our Committee that India must have a preference on any 
article which she is not exporting at present. But, in future, India might 
come forward and export those things to the United Kingdom which are 
today being supplied by the dominions and . the colonies. Immediately, 
somebody asked me a question and wanted to know what was my opinion 
about) it. I said that in my opinion sugar could be exported to the United 
Kingdom, say, within the next five years. So, I wanted preference on 
sugar also. Thank God, qn account of other things, they haye entered clause 
18 in the 6ttawa Bact acpordmg to which I am; now enijitled to. approach the 
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^Government whenever I like and ask them to correspond with the United 
Kingdom Government that India must get Ks. 3-9-0 per cwt. as a preference 
duty as is given to the dominions. Sir, today the position, in India is this. 
There is a talk in some newspapers and also among the Members of this 
House that when Java is able to produce sugar at three rupees a maimd, 
why should we give such a heavy protection to the Indian sugar, say about 
five rupees per maund ? They are right that Java is selling at present at 
throe rupees a maund c. i. /. Calcutta and Karachi. I want to inform the 
House that this price is not profitable to Java but, on account of the heavy 
stock lying in Java, they are compelled to dispose of their sugar al three 
rupees per maund. Because I have dealings with Java, I know their cost 
is not less than Ks. 4-8-0 per maund c. i, /. whereas, our cost is not less 
than Ks. 7-8-0 per maund. The Government of India know very well that, 
25 years back, Java was in the same position as we are today. Ihe Java 
land could not produce cane more than 300 maunds per acre as we in India 
are producing today 300 or 400 maunds per acre. But, within the last 
25 years, through the organisation of labour and through scientific enquiries 
and through the backing of the Government of Holland, they are now able 
to produce in Java 1,700 maunds of cane per acre. They have not only 
improved their quantity, but also the quality of the cane, so that they are 
now able to recover sugar to the extent of 9*5 to 11 ‘8 per cent, and this is 
the result of 25 years* hard struggle. Arc you allowing us to work like this ? 
You do not allow the sugar industry, even to live. We started the industry 
only a few years back, and you cannot expect so much perfection from us 
immediately. Give us some time, and, as I told you, within the next five 
years, India will be able to export sugar to England. Today I am glad to 
inform the House that, not only the Government of India, but also other 
Provincial Governments are doing their best to improve the quality and 
quantity of cane and especially the Imperial Council of Agricultural Ee- 
scarch is doing its best, and I believe that, within the next few years, Indi« 
will come to the level of Java, and India, though she cannot compete with 
Java in all respects, can at least reduce the cost of manufacturing sugar 
very much below what it is today. The manufacturers of sugar in India 
cannot oppese this excise duty, because all over the world it is the consumers 
who pay the excise duty. 

My request is only this that Government should enquire into the matter 
thoroughly and find out whether the immediate imposition of the excise 
duty is profitable to the country, or whether a little more time, say, one 
or two years, should be given before levying this excise duty. The Govern- 
ment of India should also consult the Provincial Governments before coming 
to a final decision. I know the Honourable the Finance Member is in 
difficulties and he wants money immediately. On account of that only, 
the Government consider it proper that the sugar excise duty must be 
levied. Of course, I cannot do anything except to appeal to the Honourable 
the Finance Member to consider what will bo the fate of the * industry in 
future if this duty is levied immediately . (Interruption.) I hear ‘somebody 
saying that there is over production of sugar in India today. But this is 
not correct. In my opinion, there is room in India for 140 more factories. 
First of all, we must try to oust the foreign sugar imported from foreign 
countries, and, after succeeding in that attempt, we must try to reduce the 
price of sugar for internal consumption, and thus the consuniption of sugar 
will increase. I want to inform the House that at present ten tons of canef 
can produce hardly onei ton of gur^ and two tons of gut can produce one ton 
cf sugar, and from about 12 tons of cane you can produce one maund of 
white sugar from these factoriea. In my opinion, the time is not far off 
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when people will eat more white sugar if the price is made to be less than 
the gur. 

I want to bring to the notice of the Government one or.- lore point. I havo 
read in the newspapers that a few weeks back a Sugar v/onferonce was held 
in London where the producers of all Governments met together. There is 
a move in the world that those countries, which arc not producing sugar, 
should try to produce them, and those countries, which are not producinjr 
sugar in large quantities, should increase their production. T also read in 
the nowsp.‘i7)ers that a deputation of Ljxncashire people went to Holland and 
negotiated that in excduinge for the textiles of England, Holland should send 
sugar from Java, and T also road ihat Holland was going to send two lakhs 
of tons of sugar to the United Kingdom. I do not know whether this is 
correct or not, but T do not think the Government of India are taking any 
steps in that direction to send something from India in exchange for some 
other thing from England. 

There is another point that T want to bring to the notice of the Govern- 
ment. I want to know whether the Government of India have consulted 
the Provincial Governments and the Imperial Council of Agricultural Ee- 
search and the Sugar Technologist, and, if so, will the Government place 
on the table of the House or before the Select Committee all the opinions 
received with regard to the sugar excise duty? Are the Government also 
prepared to lay on the table a list showing the amount collected by way of 
income-tax from sugar mills, and what percentage of profit these mills have 
made on their shares ? This information is very important, because there is 
a general belief that the sugar industry is making huge profit. But the real 
truth is known to the Income-tax Department of the Government of India. 
If the Government should supply all this information, then we can under- 
stand whether the sugar factories are working efficiently, and, if they are 
not efficient now, they can try to improve the condition of the industry. 
In this way, the country also would know the real position of the industry 
at present. 

Sir, I again appeal to the Honourable the Finance Member that, before 
deciding to impose this excise duty on sugar, he must consider all these 
things. He should consider what the cultivator will have to suffer, how it 
will affect the income-tax, unemployment and labour, and all these things. 
If, after considering all these things, the Select Committee or Government 
think fit to put this excise duty, I think everybody will agree to it. 

Sir Abdur Bahim (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Urban): Sir, 
r should like to put the case of the general public. We have listened with 
considerable attention and patience to the case that has been put forward on 
behalf of the manufacturers of sugar. It was the duty of the House to hear 
what the sugar manufacturers have got to say, and then come to a con- 
chision how far the policy which the House is going to adopt in the interest 
. of the public is compatible with the claims put forward by the manufacturers 
of sugar. 

As regards the general policy, I take it there is no question. The deve- 
lopment of the sugar industry in the last four years has been a most remark- 
“ftble phenomenon, and I for one rejoice at the* great development that has 
’ 4akfen place within such a short time. It almost looks as if this country 
• may become entirely self-contained and self-sufficient so far as the supply 
^ of sugdt is concern^, within a yery short time indeed; that is to say, if 
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filings pursue their normal course and if those who are carryings on.. the 
industry .prove their efficiency of management and can refrain from unfair 
{competition with each other. 

So far as protection is concerned, as I have been ilble to follow the 
s])i;ccli of the Honourable the Finance Member, who has put forward this 
Ihll, lie does not intend to reduce that protection in any way and Ils. 7-12-0, 
MR proposed by the Tariff Board, will remain. The proposal that he has 
made and which has been so seriously objected to on behalf of the industry 
ill this country is the excise duty of Es. 1-5-0. As T have been able to 
follow the case of^Governrrient, they say that, ‘owing to the protective and 
the high revenue duties, the revenue from import duty has seriously declined. 
The revenue derived from the import duty in 1980-31 was, I believe, some- 
ihing to the extent of ten crores. And now the Honourable the Finance 
Member has been able to budget only for two crores for 1984-85. 1 know 

those figures have been disputed by iny Honourable friend, Mr. Morgan, 
l)ut that is a matter of calculation and drawing the right inference from the 
trend of the trade within the last four or five years; and 1 think it is a 
matter which can only bo settled by the Select Committee. But there can 

no doubt, and nobody denies it, that there has been a very substantial 
decline in Government’s revenue since the development of this industry in 
the last four years, and of course the Government would naturally look to 
some source for supplying this deficit. Their proposal is that in order to 
compensate for this decline in the revenue of Government owing to the 
rapid development of the sugar industry in the country under the shelter 
of a high tariff wall, it is fair and equitable that an excise duty should be 
levied of the amount proposed. As T have said, my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Morgan, has questioned the figures of the Honourable the Fimnce 
Member. He is not satisfied that the decline in the revenue will be so much 
as Sir George Schuster puts it. He is inclined to suggest that for 1984-35 
riov(*rnment may very well look forward to four crores instead of two crores, 
—if .1 followed my Honourable friend correctly. That is a matter for the 
Select Committee to decide, but, anyway, even if my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Morgan, is correct to some extent in disputing the accuracy of the 
figures of Government, even then there will have been a very substantial 
decline. We who represent the public of this country will only rejoice if 
fho industry established in this country supplies tlic entire demand of the 
f*ountry. In that case. Government will be faced with the total disappear- 
ance of revenue from import duties. 

It has been asked, supposing that liappens, have Government no other 
remedy? I think it wjis suggested that Government might resort to direct 
taxation, and the revenue that 'would be derived from increased income-tax 
and otherwise will make up the loss that the Government revenues may 
suffer through decline in foreign imports. Now, Sir, 1 do not think those 
Honourable Members who make suggestions of that sort have been able to 
satisfy the House that it will be possible for Government to make up for this 
loss of revenue by increased income-tax. My Honourable friend, Haji 
Abdoola Haroon, has asked Government, — in fact challenged Government, — 
1^ give figures showing how much increased income-tax has been paid by 
these sugar concerns. I daresay, they will be supplied to the Select Com- 
mittee. That, again, is a matter which can only be gone into by the Select 

Committee. 

At present it seems to me that what we are concerned with is to see 
whether on general principles this imposition of excise duty is justifiable 
on the part of Government or not. It seems to me that when an industry 
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like this rises up under protection and the result of it naturally is that > 
the general tax-payer has had to make enormous sacrifices in order to • 
secure protection, iti is only reasonable to expect that, when the industry 
prospers, it should be called upon and it is its duty to make a faircontri- 
button to the general exchequer. I think that is a general proposition which* 
cannot be disputed by any one. We have heard a great deal of argu- 
ment as regards tlie enorinous profits that the sugar industry has been 
making. The sugar manufacturers, who are represented in this House, 
and their friends and advocates have disputed the fact that the industry 
has been making such large profits. I happened to look into one of tlie 
representations that was made by, I believe, a fairly big concern in the 
United Provinces — the Saraswati Mill. Their claim seems to be that at 
least 15 per cent, after meeting all the charges, depreciation, interest on 
capital, and all that, should be allowed as dividend to the sugar industry. 
It is not disputed that the old established industries have been making 
very large profits, 100 and perhaps 200 per cent in some cases, and their 
shares have gone up. So far as we are concerned, — so far at least as I 
am concerned, — do not think that is a matter wliich need disturb us 
at all. The only question is that if the factories have been making such 
large profits under protection, we the general public that have been making 
such large sacrifices should be entitled to call upon them to share in the 
sacrifices that we have been making. I know these factories and com- 
panies, which are business concerns, are out to make as much profit as 
they can. It is natural, and I do not think there is really any lujsiuess 
house that will be inclined to accept any counsel of moderation in that 
respect from outsiders, whether the Government of India or anybody else, 
r do not think that is an advice likely to be accepted. But while that 
is a natural attitude on their part, the natural attitude on the part cf 
others like us, who are not specially interested in this industry or any 
other industry, is that we have got to reconcile the two interests, their 
interests and of the public, as far as possible, and that is really a task 
which faces this House in a matter of this sort. It is not a very easy 
matter to come to a conclusion upon. In this House special interests 
are specially represented under the Constitution; they are represented not 
only in person, but also through agents. We have got to bear tliat in 
iniftd. That is the Constitution; and, therefore, it is certainly expected 
that they would put forward the case as strongly as they can, and that 
case has to be carefully examined to see how far it is justified. 

My Honourable friend, the Finance Member, raised some very inter- 
esting general (questions as regards certain trends of the policy of protec- 
tion. He used rather strong language in describing what the reactions 
might be, if care was not taken, on the industries themselves and on tlie 
public. It is perfectly true, and nobody can deny it, that if the industries 
are not able to manage their concerns with that efficiency which is expected 
of all industries now-a-days in the world, when there is competition aii;ong 
the different countries all over the world, if they are too greedy, and, 
therefore, invite competition to an unusual extent, if they are unable to 
come to some arrangement among themselves in; order to regulate the 
()utput, in that case, I am afraid, what my Honourable friend, the 
Ijinance Member, has told us may come Jlo pass. We are just beginning:. 
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to have large-scale industries in this country, capitalised and managed !-,y 
Indians and also others in certain classes of commodities. So far as the 
sugar industry is concerned, there otight not to be much difficulty in the 
way of those engaged in it, because, after all, this is an industry which 
does not require any specialised technical skill such ^ other industries 
may require; and we know, as a matter of fact, there is at present ? 
lack of adequate skilled labour in the country. The processes, so far as 1 
know, are perfectly simple. Labour is very cheap and it is not at all 
technical ag I have said. There is no lack of cane available in the 
country. The soil in many parts of India is particularly suited to the 
irrowing of cane, and, therefore, it ought not to be very difficult for enter- 
prising business men like my friend, Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon, and 
others, to see that the entire want of India is supplied by indigenous 
industries. But they have to bear in mind, as has been pointed out in 
such forcible language, that even then they cannot ignore world competi- 
tion. If that is l3orne in mind, there is no reason whatever why they 
should not go ahead and establish the industry on a firm footing. .,.t 
seems to me, the crux of the matter in these cases is what should be the 
criterion which the Select Committee should adopt in fixing the rate of 
excise duty, in arriving at which they have necessarily to take into consi- 
deration how it will affect the industries which have already been estab- 
lished and the new factories that are being started. What profits, for 
instance, should be allowed for, whether profits should be allowed in 
addition to interest on capital, }\ claim the force of which I have not been 
able to grasp yet. If there arc shareholders’ companies, for instance, or 
if there are proprietory interests, and if you say they should be secured 
a return of six per cent as interest on capital, and, on the top of that, 
tliere should be secured to the concerns dividends or profits of another 
ten per cent or 15 per cenj allowing for the working expenses and depre- 
ciation and talso Beserve fund, it seems to mo the position becomes ridi- 
culous. Sir, people find it very difficult now-a-days to g(‘t oven four or 
five per cent for their money, and I should think ihat the sugar companies 
tiieraselves will realise or ought to realise that if they place their demands 
too high, it ennnot be accepted bv the public or Government, and, in 
their own interest, it is extremely inadvisable for them to put their demand 
so high as has been put. 

Then, Sir, my friend, the Diwan Bahadur, who, I find is not here 
at present, very oloq iK'ritly pleaded the case of I he tk^w corn])anies. He 
said that a number of new companies, not only in his Province of Madras, 
but also in my Province of Bengal, have been sttarted, and this excise 
duty would mean that many of them may have to bo closed down, because 
they will not be able to pay their way or make anything out of the busi- 
ness. Sir, I have not been quite able to follow’ his reasoning. I take it 
that in anv business or iti any profession, wlien n('w compel itor enters 
the field, he generally finds himself very seriously handicapped. Take 
ttiy own profession of law. We know what hard struggle every junior 
barrister or pleader has to go through. Take the case of medicine; it is 
lust the same there. In any industry, therefore, I suppose a new com- 
petitor has got to go through a certain amount ^f difficulties. He cannot 
expect to make the same profits so easily as the older established com- 
panies with their established reputation behind them make. But, Sir, 
11 there is anything in the proposal that this duty will unfairly hamper 
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•the new concerns, then I take it that is a matter which can be very wol) 
threshed out in the Select Committee. I have not been able to follow 
the case very clearly of the new companies at this stage. 

T have dealt s(^ far with the case of the factory produced sugar. Now. 
we have got to deal with the case of what are called khand saris . These. 

C understand, are small concerns, -r-I do not know whether they employ 
steam power or not, but if they do employ steam or electric power, th^y 
employ it on a small scale. The limit that has been laid down in ilu' 
Bill applies to concerns which employ . 20 men or more, that is, th'- 
factories; those «*oncerns which employ less than 20 men do not comi' 
under the purview of this measure. The Finance Member said that it 
would he for th(‘ S(‘lect Coinmittco to consider whether the khandsarist 
who produce white sugar on a small scale, should not also be asked to 
pay th(*. excise duty. 1 could not gather from the speech of my friend 
opposite or from the speeches of the Honourable Members who have spoken 
^o fully on the subject on this side of the House whether these concerns, 
called khandsaris, sun7:)ly any particular class of people with sugar of an 
inferior quahty at a lesser price, that is to say, whether they cater for 
the poorer people while the factories cater only for the more well-to-do 
classes .... 

An Honourable Member: That is correct. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Well, if that is correct, as. I am told it is, in that 
case r am not so sure that it would be in the public interest to impose, 
the same sort of excise duty on these people, because, after all, sugar is 
!i necessity of life as much as salt is, and I do not see why the poorer 
classes slioiild ])e (le])rivcd of their sugar, or their supplies of sugar should 
i)e curtailed to any substantial extent. There may also be administrative 
di/hculties in hruiging in Uio khaadsarh within the purview of the law, as 
those are small concerns run by less than 20 labourers, it will not only 
1)0 a great hardship on them to comply with all the requisitions of the 
law, hut it will he very difficult for the. rrovernrnent to see that the Aet 
is properly administered in their case, and it may lead to a cost out of 
proportion to what the Government may expect to realise from these small 
•oneerns. 

Now, tliere is another proposal of the Government in connection witli 
this measure which requires consideration at this stage, and that is fixing 
the price of cane or rather giving the Local Governments authority to fix 
tlie price of cane. That/ will only apply in the case of factories buying 
cjinc. I understand, Sir, from the representations received that the fac- 
tories consume about ten per cent of the sugar-cane grown in the country. 
If that be so, there may be a difficulty in seeing that the cultivators do 
really benefit by this measure. I entirely agree with the Government 
ihat the cane growers must be protected as far as possible. Every pre- 
caution ought to be taken to see that those poor men who cultivate the 
cane and who have perhaps no other means of earning their livelihood are 
not compelltui to sell their produce to the nearest factory at whatever price 
they can get. They ought to be assured of a reasonable living wage, sc 
far, therefore, as policy is concerned, I am entirely in agreement with thf 
Government in this respect, but T do think the rules and regulations bj 
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^'hich this obligation is to be enforced on the factories have to be very 
carefully thought out. There is on the one hand a great danger of the 
regulations being made too oppressive for the owners of. the factories; 
on .the other hand, it may be possible for the factories to evade sucli 
regulations without much difficulty, because, as I have said, the factories 
-.nsume only ten per cent of the cane grown in the country. Therefore, 
90 per cent of their cane the cane growers will have t(^ sell to outsiders 
jind the price in these cases cannot be regulated and will not bc' regulated. 
But, Sir, so far as the principle is concerned, I am entirely at one, as 
I have sai&, with the Government, and T believe further the time lias 
been reached when we ought to extend the principle to other commodi- 
ties as well. I am specially thinking just now of jute in my Province. 
I believe the jute manufacturers in my Province themselves have now 
realised the necessitv of giving a fair price to the cultivator of jute. My 
Jfonourable friend, Mr. Morgan, knows very well that there is considerable 
dissatisfaction in the Province as regards the way the jute growers have 
suffered. In a case like that, it ought to be possible for the Local Gov- 
ernment or the Government of India, whoever is in charge of it, to fix a 
suitable price, and I may say that in the case of jute it would be much 
cfisicr to do this than in the case of sugar-cane. 

Sir, as a last thing I feel compelled to make one general observation. 
It does se(mi to me that matters of this sort cannot be usefully deter- 
mined in this House unless there has been a very sifting and rediahle 
enquiry into the subject beforehand. The Tariff Board has made an enquiry 
and the protective duties have been fixed in accordance with that enquiry. 
But we know in another connection, for instance, that the findings of the 
Tariff Board have not been accepted by the different parties, f suggest 
to the (lovcrnmenl \ory strongly that they ought to see that the Tariff 
B'^ard's enquiries are so conducted, and, if necessary, their personnel so 
selected, as to command the highest confidenco in the country. Their 
tsiaiuB ought to be as high as you can make it, say, the status of High 
Court Judges. They must be men in whose judgment, and, above all, 
in whose impartiality the public will have the most implicit (lonfidenc-e. 
Tf that is secured, and if, in every case, there is a sifting enquiry, in 
conducting which the Board is fully authorised to call for nil the docu- 
ments nnd inforiM.-ition that may throw light on the subject, them in that 
case I feel that our task would be considerably lightened. As I have 
been listening to the debate since yesterday, I admit freely that’ i have 
felt extremely uncomfortable — not only during this debate, but during the 
debate on some oth(‘i’ siinilnr occasion. This House, which represents 
the whole of India and the interests of 3»50 millions, should not be turned 
intb an exchange nif I rt. We should see to it that the larger interests of the 
public are kept constantly before us, that we do not have unseemly 
wrangles between different parties differently inteiested. That is only 
pocsible if there is a responsible body to assist the Government and whose 
voice will command the utmost confidence of tlie public and that w’e 
in this House, who are not interested in any particular industry or concern, 
should have materials before us upon which we can roly implicitly and say 
bis is the right course for the Government to adopt. 

Hr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal (JuIIundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): 
A great deal has been said on this question during the last few days, 
in fact, during the last fe-w weeks, from the point of view of the indus- 
trialistfi and agriculturists, from the point of view of the general public. 
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from the point of view of doctors, philosophers and mathematicians and; 
others, but I shall try to look at the question from the point of view of 
the general public among whom the agriculturists come first. 

An Honourable Member: Lawyer! 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: The lawyer has no interest in it or that ia 
absolutely infinitesimal. It is from that point of view of the general 
public that I wish to examine this question. It seems to have been taken 
for granted that protection was granted to this industry as if in a fit of 
absent-mindedness by the Assembly. It seems to have been assumed that 
a group of capitalists, financiers like my Honourable friend, Seth HajL 
Abdoola Haroon, or my Honourable friend, Lala Hari Eaj Swarup, and 
others, got the car of the Government of India and got them to pass the 
Sugar (Protection) Bill of 1982, and, as a downright capitalist measure, 
that Bill was placed on the Statute-book in the interests of a certain 
minority of the people of this country, and, having got up from our 
slumber after two yerirs with the help of mathematicians and doctors and 
philosophers, we have discovered .... 

An Honourable Member: And lawyers I 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: The lawyer does not come into the show — 
having got up from our slurnhf r and having discovered that we have made 
a mistake we are trying to rectify it. If it were so, I should have been 
the first to admit it 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The mistake was the surcharge of per cent. 

Mr, Jagan Nath Aggarwal: It is a calamity, and not merely a mistake 

j that there was this surcharge of 25 per cent. My Honourable 

friend, the learned Doctor, should have gone on his knees before 
the Finance Member and begged that it ought to be taken off all round. 
But what is the point in jny Honourable friend tinkering wdth this 25 per 
cent surehargo only with regard to sugar? I wish to examine the question. 
Sir, how it was that protection was granted t'o the sugar industry? Was 
it in the interests of the small body of sugar refiners and manufacturers, 
or was it in the interests of the general body of the people of India and 
the agriculturists of this country? If, Sir, it was in the general interest, 
including that of the agriculturists, has that interest been satisfied now, 
or is it because only a few people have been left to make money out 
of it that ,ve are now (diangitig our attitude? If not, either it is the 
result of ignorance' or of pen^ersity that wo are going now to change horses 
in mid-stream. 

The House will permit me to take their memory back a few years 
and remind them that after the Great War India found herself in th-? 
position that she had to depend for her white sugar upon supplies from* 
outside. There were considerable difficulties during the War in ensuring 
that supply, and it was considered to be a measure of national importance 
that India should be self-sufficient in the matter of sugar. Was it because 
of the War when we found it difficult to ensure that supply because 04 
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the difficulty in the command of the sea, or was it a sentimeiiM pleasure 
that we wanted to see India self-sufficient, or was it our economic, 
necessity? I wish to subject that matter to some analysis. If it waa. 
only a question that during the War we were in difficulties, we might jusi. 
pass over it; wars are few and far between, and it may be a matter of a 
decade or two when that kind of contingency will arise, and if it was a. 
sentimental pleasure, perhaps we may give the go by to that also OT' 
perhaps like my friend, Diwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliar, who says 
it is a sentimental pleasure, perhaps we may indulge in it to a certain 
extent, but 1 submit that it was in the national interest that the Govern- 
ment of India felt that we should be self-sufficient in the matter of sugar. 

I wish to inform the House even at this late hour why that need was 
felt. In the year 1919, the Government of India appointed a Sugar Com- 
mittee with a view to devising means to suggest remedies and to see if 
India could not develop her cane production and secure the improvement 
of her cane as a means for making herself self-sufficient in the matter of 
sugar. Mr. McKenna of the Government of India was placed On special 
duty as President. A valuable report was produced which we had a look; 
at the other day from the Library and it pains mo to say that from 1920, 
for ten years it was pigeon-holed. The House need hardly be reminded 
that sugar-cane is, so to say, a native of this soil. The cane from which- 
we produce all the sugar originally started from this country. In fact wO' 
have been told that the word *liand** and **9harliara** are natives of thiS' 
soil, and they have travelled into foreign lands in the form of words like 
sucrose, kand, candy, and so on, and it was felt that we have here the 
material of this industry in the sugar-cane. We have a very valuable 
market for the consumption of the finished article and we have cheap 
labour, and what is more, we are engaged practically in converting this, 
raw material into the finished product by absolutely out of date methods, 
and, therefore, it was felt that if we could improve our methods of manu- 
facture, if we could utilise the raw produce, it would be all to the good. 
In fact, one might as well point out that sugar cultivation plays an important 
l)arfc in the ngrieiiltural economy of this country, and that is the point that I 
wish to emphasize, because this crop is ready at a time when the agricul- 
turist is not employed; in the interval during the period of the sowing of 
the principal crop and the ripening of that crop when the agriculturisti, 
is only looking on, this crop affords him valuable employment. What 
more, this crop can very soon be converted into money at a time when 
ho has to Tiay the revenue of the Government. The produce of this crop 
'’•onies in very handy in cash. There are various other advantages which 
tho Comm if tee had in view\ One of them was that the cultivation oi 
sugar loads to a much better outturn of other crops in rotation, either 
due to the use of manures or due to better aeration, or, as a result of 
the deeper cultivation, it is a much greater advantage to the agriculturist 
to have another crop in rotation on a sugar-cane field, so that from these 
various points of view’’ it was felt that it was all to the advantage of the 
agriculturisf;. Now, Sir, what was the situation which we found at the time 
of the Sugar Committee and a few years afterwards. A million tons of 
sugar were imported from outside. It brought in a very handy revenue to 
our Chancellor of the Exchequer and it brought in in the year 1930 or 
1931 something like ten crores of rupees, but there is no use in crying- 
over spilt milk. When the Finance Member was a party to the passing* 
of that Bill, he very clearly visualised a situation when this handsome* 
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reisj9i9:«iEe iwiUj; disappear/ ai^. if .that time h&s come too early, the funda- 
naeuLtali cpliidituaBiij have not changed,^ the . fundamental conditions being 
that: it.;'ia ;if; 'the.;intier!e8t:<>f the general pt^blic. in India and to the interest 
of the agrionltumt v ti.i.at this .e, an e crop should be, utilised in making the 
best Idud of sugar out iof it, th^t all the cane crop that can be grown 
should be taken up and that the agriculturist should get sufficient for his 
labour' and sufficient for his crops during the slack season of his,' agricul- 
turew Those (jonditiojis have not changed. ,, 

-uffihen, in response to an inquiry from the Council of;. Agricultural 
Eespanth, this matter went to the Tariff Board, and the Tariff Board pre- 
sented a very valuable report some time in 1930 ^whcn> . pnly 29 sugar pro- 
ducing factories were in operation in this country. Ngw, the details of 
these recommendations and various matters connected with this report have 
been furnished to this House in some detail, and I have .no desire to travel 
over the same ground again, but what T wish to point out is that, before 
action could be taken on the rcpoi*t of the Tariff Board, the tariff situation 
in this country was that in 1931 we had raised the customs duty on sugar 
tolls. 7-4-0 per cwt., and, by the supplementary Finance Act of 1931, 
we raised 25 per cent surcharge on these duties. This was done as a 
purely revenue measure. The House will remember that we began as a 
revenue measure of 7-4-0 plun 25 per cent surcharge, bringing the figure 
to '0-1-0 per cwt. as a purely revenue measure. It was six months after- 
wards that the House considered the Sugar (Protection) Bill and passed 
it, 'SO that it adopted the existing scale of duties at the time and granted 
protection for seven years up to 1938 at the rate of 7-4-0 and on inquiry 
thereafter Tin to the year 1940. What has been the position since? The 
Tariff Board visualized that, in the course of seven years, or in the course 
of 15 years, we will be able to supply all the sugar we want and that the 
growth of factories will be gradual in the «pnae that it will take about 
ten venrs or so before we eon Id supply all the sugar we wanted. If the 
Tariff Board proposals had been put in operation as they themselves 
visualized then, possibly the progress would have been steady, but, due 
to mistake, misehanee, or, I might say, misfortune, we had at that time 
a duty of 9-1 n instead of 7-4-0. My friend, the learned Doctor, may 
quarrel and say this is bad arithmetic or this was merely a chance, bilt 
thbn the world must take things as they come. The Sugar (Protection) 
Bill ensured to (he sugar manufacturer a continuance of 7-4-0 for seven 
years, but he actually found that he had in operation before the Sugar Bill 
came into force a duty of 9-1-0. Is ho to take the word in the Bill or 
is lie. to take the conditions as they existed? He chose to trust to the 
conditions as they existed, and trusting to the conditions as they existed 
and to the declared intentions of the Government of India an^ of this 
House that the fostering of industries in the national interest is the 
paramount duty of this Government, the sugar manufacturers turned to 
it at a timo of acute depression to this country. That the progress has 
been rapid and very rapid indeed, the following figures will show. 

At the time when the Tariff Board undertook their inquiries, as I have 
sa^, the number of factories for producing sugar was 29. In the next 
yeary it was 34. In the year 1932-33, we had 57, and, in the year, 1933-84,. 
the present year, we are having 187. It is 77 factories in a year. The 
grojwth was remarkable because of the fact that although we had guaranteed 
•only protection as the Tariff Board recommended at the rate of 7-4-0, the 
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existing conditions were, in the words of the Honourable tho Finanoa 
Member, such as to give an extraordinary stimulus for the growth of this 
industry. The result was that the progress of a decade * was achieved 
within two years. If this was a matter of national concern, the growth 
of these factories, for the general welfare of the agriculturist and the 
ircnernl public and of the industrial enterprise of this country, it should 
have tilled the heart of every person interested in the national concemB 
of this country with pleasure. The Tariff Board, I am sure, would have 
been happy to feel that the progress wliich they visualised would take 
place in a decade had taken place in two years. The Commerce Member, 
who piloted that. Bill in this Assembly, would have felt happy, in fact Sir 
(icorgc liainy might have felt happy that what ho had visualised would 
lakcj place slowly did in fact take place in a few years, and, what is more, 
that the starting of these factories has afforded occupation to thousands 
of people — agricultural labourers, mechanics, chemists, engineers and others 
which was all to he wekiomed. Judging it from that standard, the 
ITonourablo the Finance Member rniglit well pardon these factory owners 
if they think there has been a breach of faith with them. Of course 
tc(*hnically cne might say there is no breach of faith. So far as things go 
technically, in the sense that the Hono-urable the Finance Member having 
passed this Bill in 1932 was careful enough to utter a warning in 1933 
and is levying the duty only in the year 1934. But, Sir, if you put 
yourself in the position of those people who were told that it was in the 
national interest that these factories should grow up, that the interefit^ 
of the asrriculturist and of the general public would be served by the 
growth of those white sugar factories, then I do not See hcfw anybody oen. 
deny that they are being treated roughly, unfairly and in a different manner 
from any other concerns in this country. 

Sir, I u'ish to take up one or two matters to which the Honourable 
the Finance Member drew the attention of this House. The first was thit 
the sugar concerns reaped profits in the appreciation of the capital value 
of their shares and in dividends the like oT which this country had never 
seen. Now, Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member took one sugar 
concern, and this T liavc with some little difficulty traced in the Bombay 
market — the Belapur sugar concern — as being a concern whoso shares were 
previously selling, or rather it was a case where some unfortunate owner 
was out to sell his shares, at Bs. 2-8-0 per share and who finds at this 
time that his shares are valued .at Bs. 186 per share. Granting that this 
was so, T Hsh to place these figures before the House. Does that show 
an extraordinary state of affairs? This is the quotation which T read from 
the Capital, dated the 29th March : 

“Under the Miscellaneous section of the Bombay market this Belapur siisrar company 
is supposed to have a paid-up capital of 18 lakhe, a reserve of 23 lakhs, a block account 

29 lakhs, and a share of Tls. 50 paid-up** 

— a share of Bs. 60 which is now quoted at Bs. 186, i.c., ‘a little more 
than three and a half tinies. 

Now:, I wish to present to the House a number of conceips whose, shares 
have risen more than ten times; and if the appreciation of share values 

any test, my friends from Bombay and other places, if that, principle 
is applied to half of them, will find .it hard to' stand that test. . 

Hr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Dlrision: •No'n-MufiAmmadan 
Bural): There are heaps of shares ^h66e Values ' afre reduced. 
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renemme^'iwilhidisappear),; ai^. if,t)iaib tune.bRB CQme too early, the funda' 
tneatiili <5pliKUtuan^^i4'.ih^ not changed,,, the . fundamental conditions being 
tbat; it. lis rr. "the., interest. of the general public, in India and to the interest 
of the agrionlturist , that this .cane crop should be, utilised in making the 
best kind or sugar out of.it, tli?it all the cane crop that can be grown 
should be .taken up and that the agriculturist should get sufficient for his 
labour- and sufficient for his crops .during the slack season of his, agripul - 
ture- Tlioso conditions have not changed. ^ 

-liilUion, in response to an inquiry from the Council ofv Agricultural 
Research, this matter went to the Tariff Board, and the Tariff Board pre- 
senW a very valuable report some time in 1930., when^. Only 29 sugar pro- 
ducing factories were in operation in this country. Npw, the details of 
those recommendations and various matters connected with this report have 
been furnished to this House in some detail, and I have .no desire to travel 
over thfi same ground again, but what T wish to point out is that, before 
action could be taken the report of the Tariff Board, the tariff situation 
in this country was that in 1931 we had raised the customs duty on sugar 
to Rs. 7-4-0 per cwt., and, by the supplementary Finance Act of 1931, 
we raised 25 per cent surcharge oh these duties. This was done as a 
purely revenue measure. The House will remember that we began as a 
revenue measure of 7-4-0 plus 25 per cent surcharge, bringing the figure 
to '9-1-0 per c,wt. as a purely revenue measure. It was six months after- 
wards that ihe House considered the Sugar (Protection) Bill and passed 
it, so that it adopted the existing scale of duties at the time and granted 
protection for seven years up to 1938 at the rate of 7-4-0 and on inquiry 
thereafter w) to the year 1946. What has been the position since? The 
Tariff Board visualized that, in the course of seven years, or in the course 
of 15 years, we will be able to supply all the sugar we want and that the 
growth of factories will he gradual in the Renae that it will take about 
ten venrs or so before we could supply all the sugar we wanted. If the 
Tariff Board proposals had been put in operation as they themselves 
visufxlizod then, possibly the progress would have been steady, but, due 
to mistake, mischance, or, T might say, misfortune, we had at that time 
a duty of 9 1-0 instond of 7--1-0. My friend, the learned Doctor, may 
quarrel and say this is bad arithmetic or this was merely a chance, bii 
then the world must take things as they come. The Sugar (Protection) 
Bill ensured to the sugar manufacturer a continuance of 7-4-0 for seven 
years, but he actually found that he had in operation before the Sugar Bill 
came into force a duty of 9-1-0. Is he to take the word in the Bill or 
is ho to take the conditions as they existed? He chose to trust to the 
conditions as they existed, and trusting; to the conditions as they existed 
arid to the declared intentions of the Government of India and of this 
House, t.hat the fostering of industries in the national interest is the 
paramount duty of this Government, the sugar manufacturers turned to 
it at a time of acute depression to this country. That the progress has 
been rapid and very rapid indeed, the following figures will show. 

^ At the time when the Tariff Board undertook their inquiries, as I have 
ssdd, the number of factories for producing sugar was 29. In the next 
year, it was 34. In the year 1932-33, we had 57, and, in the year, 1938-84,. 
the present year, we are having 137. It is 77 factories in a year. The 
grewth was remarkable because of the fact that although we ha.d guaranteed 
•only protection as the Tariff Board recommended at the rate of 7-4-0, the 
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existing conditions were, in the words of the Honourable the Fitianoa 
Member, such as to give an extraordinary stimulus for the growth of tlfis 
industry. The result was that the progress of a decade was achieved 
u'Ubin two years. If this was a matter of national concern, the growth 
of these factories, for the general welfare of the agriculturist and the 
^Tcne^al public and of the industrial enterprise of this country, it should 
liavo filled the licart of every person interested in the national concerns 
of this country with pleasure. The Tariff Board, I am sure, would have 
been happ^^ to feel that the progress wliich they visualised would take 
place in a decade’* had taken place in two years. The Commerce Member, 
who piloted that. Bill in this Assembly, would have felt happy, in fact Sir 
(jcorgc Rainy might have felt happy that what he had visualised would 
take place slowly did in fact take place in a few years, and, what is more, 
that the starting of these factories has afforded occupation to thousands 
of })cople— agricultural labourers, mechanics, chemists, engineers and others 
which was aP to be welcomed. Judging it from that standard, the 
Honourable the Finance Member might well pardon these factory owuers^ 
if they think there has been a breach of faith with them. Of coiirBe. 
technically cue might say there is no breach of faith. So far as things go 
technically, in the sense that the Honourable the Finance Member having 
passed this Bill in 1932 was careful enough to utter a warning in 1933 
and is levying the duty only in the year 1934. But, Sir, if you put 
yourself in the position of those people who were told that it was in the 
national interest that these factories should grow up, that the interest!! 
of the aurriculturist and of the general public would be served by the 
growth of these white sugar factories, then I do not See how anybody oeut. 
deny that they are being treated roughly, unfairly and in a different maimer 
from any other concerns in this country. 

Sir, 1 u'ish to take up one or two matters to which the Honourable 
Hie Finance Member drew the attention of this House. The first was that 
the sugar concerns reaped profits in the appreciation of the capital value 
of their shares and in dividends the like oT which this country had never 
seen. Now, Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member took one sugar 
concern, and this I have with some little difficulty traced in the Bombay 
market — the Belapur sugar concern — as being a concern whose shares were 
previously selling, or rather it was a case where some unfortunate owner 
was out to sell his shares, at Rs. 2-8-0 per share and who finds at this 
time that his shares are valued at Rs. 186 per share. Granting that this 
was so, T vn*sh to place these figures before the House. Does that sh6w 
an cxtraonlinary state of affairs? This is the quotation which I read from 
the Capital^ dated the 29th March : 

“Under the Miscellaneous section of the Bombay market this Belapur snear company 
is supposed to have a paid-up capital of 18 lakhs, a reserve of 23 lakhs, a block account 
0^29 lakhs, and a share of Tls. 50 paid-up” 

— a share of Rs. 50 which is now quoted at Rs. 186, i.e., a little more 
than three and a half tiines. 

Now;, I wish to present to the House a number of concerns whose, shat^is 
have risen more than ten times; and if the appreciation of share yaliies 

any test, my friends from Bombay and other places, if that . principle 
Is applied to half of them, will find .it -hard to stand that test. 

Mr. B. V. JTadhav (Bombay Central Division: Ncb-MuMmrnadan- 
Bural): There are heaps of shares whose Values are reduced. 
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Mr. Jagan Kath Aggarwal: Unfortunately I am not an archsBological 
scholar, and I do not know the ancient history of these concerns. A 
Rs. 50 share has a present value of Rs. 186; profit and loss earned 
^forward, Rs. 27,000; year 1929, no dividend; year 1930, no dividend; year 
1931, six per cent; year 1932, 12 J per cent; year 1933, 18 per cent. Now, 
•there is nothing to shock the conscience, because one finds on this very 
.page various concerns of which I shall mention a few. 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
Honourable Member will resume his speech after lunch. • 


The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of 
the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of 
the Clock, Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) in the 
<3hair. / 


Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarvral: When the House rose for lunch, I was 
drawing your attention, Sir, to the fact that whereas the shares of the 
Belapore Sugar Works were standing at 186, the original price being 
Rs. 100, there are various other concerns where the appreciation and the 
"dividends have been much higher. I just turn a page and I find that 
the shares of a concern known as the Bengal Paper Mills worth Rs. 25 
stand at Rs. 71. The dividend has been from 1928 onwards Rs. 17J per 
cent and, from 1929, 20 per cent all along. Then, in the case of the 
Titagarh Paper Mills, a share of 2| stands at very nearly 16, more 
than six times and a share of one stands at GJ. The dividends have 
been from 1928 onwards 25 per cent, 40 per cent, 35 per cent, 35 per cent, 
45 per cent, and 22^ per cent interim. Now, Sir, I have particularly 
drawn the attention of the House to these paper mills and my friend, 
Mr. Joshi, would be very much interested in this matter, because paper 
is a concern to which this House has granted protection. Has anybody 
ever turned his attention to the subject that here are these mills which 
are making profits and whether they should be allowed to do it? Has 
anybody’s conscience been stirred that this is unconscionable or has the 
grasping hand of the Honourable the Finance Member turned in that 
direction? I say it is all to the good that these concerns are making 
'profits. 

Me. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official) : There is not much revenue 
in it. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarv^al: Why not? You can leave 10 or 15 per 
cent profit and take the rest with your socialistic instincts. That is not 
very extraordinary. But you are up to taking over even the whole mill. 
.But you are incompetent to manage them. This is one point. Then, 
Sir, I need hardly point out that the shares of various Banks stand 
at three times their value. -The share ,of the Imperial Bank, valued 
Rt Rs. 600,. now stands at Rs. 1,250; a share of Rs, 100 Allahabad Bank 
now stands at Rs. 360. And, what is more, I wish to invite the attention 
^of .the Hbiise to the various Jute Mill shares where it is not uncdlthmon 
to see the value gone up by three times. 
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1 just turn the pa^e of jute mill shares. I find that a share of Bs. 100 
stands at Its. 327. In another concern, a share of Bs. 100 
stands at Bs. 377^, and, jn another concern, the share of Bs. 100 stands 
at Bs. 398. A share of Bs. 100 stands at Bs. 606 in the case of the Cale- 
donian. A share of Bs. 300 stands at Bs. 865 in the case of Gandopara, and 
so on. So far, then, as the charge of profiteering is concerned, it is clear 
that this industry has not made* either extraordinary profits nor has 
it enjoyed that extraordinary appreciation of shares which some of my 
friends on this side of the House seem to imagine that these concerns 
have. As. a matter of fact, it is only a matter of three years that this 
favourable state '^of circumstances has arisen and some of the concerns 
are barely on their feet. They have enjoyed one working season. Others 
are in their first working season, and it would be strange indeed if, during 
this short interval, there had been any very great appreciation of shares 
all round. It is quite true, as has been pointed out, that in the case of 
some concerns which were lucky enough to have been in the field at the 
time when protection was granted there has been appreciation; but that 
is an accidental circumstance. If a concern came into existence eight 
years before this House thought of giving protection and it enjoys the 
benefit of that protection, you cannot take much credit for that. It has 
been there already, and it has taken the chance of beinpr there just as 
it might have faced adverse conditions if protection had not been given 
to it. We were told that the Bast! Sugar Mills had their shares standing 
well over Bs. 200. That is perfectly correct. But does the House know 
that the shares were standing at Bs. 270 at the end of the last working 
senson? They are now standing at Bs. 207 or even Bs. 200. Does the 
House know that the Punjab sugar shares which stood at Bs. 330 last 
summer (say June) are now standing at Bs. 230 with hardly any buyers? 
Further, that the shares of the Nawabganj Sugar Factory which were 
quoted at Bs. 1,000 are now standing at Bs. 750. The shares of the 
Jagatjit Mills which stood at Bs. 810 are now available for Bs. 700. 
The share of a newly started concern — and there are about a dozen of 
them — ^will not be looked at in the market. 

Mr. N. MT. Anklesaria (Bombay Northern Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Bural): Why so? 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggan^'al: Because of the blighting effect of this 
contemplated duty and because of internal Competition. If I may be 
pardoned for mentioning it, that is the reason why my friend, Mr. 
Anklesaria, and his friends in Bombay have not looked at this proposi- 
tion, because it is not yielding high dividends. It is the agriculturist 
Provinces like the Punjab and the United Provinces that have turned 
to the utilisation of the agricultural produce. It is not a profiteering 
concern, and that is why my friend does not care for it. 

Now, Sir, it was pointed out that these people have no justification 
tor calling this a breach of faith. It was rather an unkind remark from 
the Government of India and especially from a British financier in charge 
of the finances of the Government of India. The House gave protection 
in the year 1932 and we find that the Exchequer profited considerably 
during these two years by the import of machinery over which, against 
iihe wishes of this House, an import duty of ten per cent was levied. 

Now, we find that in the year 1932-33, Bs. 91,48,000 was the value 
•of sugar machinery imported into this country. In the year 1938-34, 
it wae Bs. 1,66.89,000. This is the value of the machinery which the 
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public has paid for and on which a handsome duty has been levied, and 
it would be interesting to note that the majority of plants ordered were 
British. I find that out of 27 plants ordered in 1932-33, fourteen were 
British, and, out of 47 ordered in 1933-34, twenty-seven were British. 
It does look a bit unkind lo feel that after having all these crores invested 
in machinery and after having given the Government in the way of duty 
these huge sums, the very next year when these industries are struggling 
on their feet, you have this excise duty tlireatening them in the face. 
One might almost at this stage try to look at the proposition from another 
point of view. The House must remember that protection has been 
granted not only to wliitt^ sugar, crystallised sugar, hut to the sugar 
industry including therein gur and molasses. The House will remember, 
the whole point of this Sugar Act wag that the interest of the cane 
grower should in all phases be protected. Protection, therefore, extends 
to the import of gvr and to the import of molasses and to the import of 
sugar, and the point underlying it was, m the words of the Tariff Board, 
that the predominant industry of this country, agriculture, should be 
protected. For this T crave the indulgence of the House to read one 
or two extracts from the report of the Tariff Board of 1931. At page 89, 
the report says : 

**We desire to emphasise that the stronp^est aspect of the case for protection is that 
based upon national importance of promoting the cultivation of sugarcane. Tt* is of the 
utmost importance that the area under cane ahould not diminish and the real problem 
before us is to provide an outlet for the larger quantities of cane which may be 
expected from the introduction of improved varieties.*’ 

I need hardly pause to point out that one of the chief problems before 
the Government and the people has been that our variety of cane should 
improve and also the yield from every aero of land and for that purpose 
the Coimbatore Besearch station has done a good deal of work on thj.s 
question. With the improved variety of cane^ the yield of cane will 
increase, and, therefore, we should not allow any diminution in the area 
of cane which existed at the time when the Tariff Board examined this 
question. Then, the Tariff Board report says: 

“The price of most staple crops in India depends on world causes since the home 
market is not sufficient to absorb the total production. But in the case of sugarcane the 
position is different. The imports of white sugar into India amount to nearly one 
million tons. There is thus a market for a considerably increased production of cane 
in India provided that it can be made available for the manufacture of white sugar.** 

Tt is wdth that object that we designed that sugar industry be promoted 
so that it may absorb the extra cane in the sugar factories. The report 
proceeds: ‘ 

“There is perhap.^ ho other agricultural product of equal importance in regard to 
which. Government has the power to afford substantial relief by ensuring that' so far -as 
possible the home market shall be reserved for the Indian agriculturist, so that 
however greatly he may be .affected by world iuiuses as regards his other crops, 6ne 
source may remain from which he majQ hope to obtain the wherewithal to pay his i^iit 
arid iriigation dues and provide those necessaries of life for which Cash payment is 
required.** 

Looking at it from the point of view of Provincial Governments, T iln 
glad to find that there is ho provincial jealousy here. The Tariff Board 
iHSrnark: • • • 

“Most of the local Governments stress the importance of cane cultivation in India 
not only ^rom the point of view of the agricultnral classes but also in connection with- 
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the provincial Governments* financial commitments. In view of the record fall of 
jute prices, a crop which in the past has been the mainstay of the Bengal 
agriculturist, the maintenance or extension of sugarcane cultivation, which may to 
some extent provide an alleviation for the present depression, is a matter of great 
importance to that province. In Bombay also any large contraction of the cane area 
must seriously embarrass the Government. A very large sum of Government, money 
(Rs. 9 crores) has been sunk in the construction of the Deccan irrigation canals. The 
revenue derived by way of irrigation dues is about Rs. 26 lakhs of which sugarcane 
pays over Rs. 10 lakhs.** 

This is with regard to the two Provinces of Bengal and Bombay which 
arc at once* in the promotion of sugar-cane, and, therefore, of sugar-cane 
industry. I need hardly refer to the Provinces of the U. P., and the 
J*unjab which have the largest area of cane or of Bihar and Orissa. Now, 
Sir, the Tariff Board sum up in paragraph 32 their conclusions with 
regard to the importance of sugar-cane cultivation. On this subject 
they say: 

“ft will be useful here to summarize our conclusions regarding the importance of 
cane cultivation in the agricultural system of India. Sugarcane occupies a definite 
place in the crop rotation of this country which it would be difficult to fill if any 
considerable reduction in the area occurred.** 

—That is important from the agricultural point of view — 

“Its cultivation is followed by increased yields of other crops sown in rotation: 
with it, partly as a result of the residual effect of the manure used in cane cultivation 
but largely also on account of the thorough stirring up and aeration of the soil w'hicK 
is a feature of the intensive cultivation required if heavy crops arc to be obtained. 
It is also of great importance as a source of cattle fodder at a time wbon the supply 
of grass has begun to decline. At all times it occupies a prominent position in agri- 
cultural economy a.s being one of the few crops on which the cultivator relies to im:et 
liis cash re(|Hircmcnts and at the present time, when the prices of other agricultural 
products ha\'c fallen to very low levels, the importance of maintaining the area under 
cane .and its prices cannot be over-estimated.** 

Further on, the report says : 

, “Finally it is the one crop for which if it can be utilized for llie manufacture of 
while sugar, the home market is moro than sufficient. While it is beyond the power 
of Government to control the prices of other agricultural products, since these depend 
on world conditions, in the case of cane it is possible to ensure the maintenance of 
a reasonable price level by protecting the gur market against foreign competition 
and by providing an outlet for any surplus cane produced by the development of the 
white sugar industry.** 

Now, Sir, it has been sufficiently made clear to the House that the 
real question for the protection of sugar industry is the protection of cane 
growing and of gur manufacture, and, as a last resort, of while sugar 
production. If that is so, then my submission is that several of my 
Honourable friends on this side of the House have really missed the point 
when they talk of any conflict between the interests of tlio agriculturists 
and the interests of the white sugar producer. On this point, I am tempted 
fo place another set of facts before the House, but 1 wish to preface them 
with one preliminary observation. As I have said, protection has been 
granted to the sugar-cane grower, and if he does not get full benefit of 
protection, I am all for the proposition, for any proposition which will 
^'nsure the full benefit of protection to him. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaiimukhani 
Chetty) resumed the Chair.] 

ft is primarily m his interests that protection has been granted and 

measures designed for the purpose of giving to him or securing to him 
fhe full value for his produce will have my hearty support. It is a matter 

E 
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of regret that on that point the Sugar Committee of 1933 in July -laat 
did not yield any practicable result, but these two matters are, if 1 may 
say so, not connected, so to say, by means of this excise duty. You can 
have protection assured to the sugar-cane grower, and you may have 
your Bill and your enquiry if you like without bringing this odious excise 
duty on sugar. I may be pardoned for saying that my Honourable friend, 
tiie finance Member, has thrown an apple of discord into this House by 
promising seven lakhs for promoting a Bill for ensuring the price of sugar- 
cane to the cultivator in this measure. I put it that the two* things are 
•entirely disconnected, and, by putting on an excise, you cannot promote 
the interests of the agriculturists. If 1 may put it the other way, supposing 
Ihe excise leads to the closing down of the factories, does it mean that 
the cane grower will be benefited in any way? The factories may afford 
to be closed for a year, but the cane grower certainly cannot afford to 
indulge in the luxury of throwing away his produce. We must remember 
that cane is not cotton or wheat, and we cannot store cane for any length 
of time. After ten days lying in waggons or in the fields, cane becomes 
useless, and, therefore, one must get what price he can. But, as I said, 
there is no connection except perhaps for the purpose of passing this 
me.asure through the House, between the excise duty and the provision 
of seven lakhs for Local Governments for looking into this question of 
sugar-cane rates. That measure stands on its own feet, and I have 
every sympathy, and, I am sure, the House will have every sympathy 
with any measure that is designed to give the producer of the raw cane 
his due share in the protection, because it was in his interest that the 
protection has been designed. 

Now, as I say, we are out to give full value and adequate value to 
the producfer of cane. But are we doing it? We must know what this 
man does with his cane. By abusing the factory owner and by bringing 
in a measure to secure value to the producer of cane, we only touch the 
fringe of the subject. I will invite the attention of the House to this 
matter and to a chart which I find in this book of Mr. Gandhi at page 
64; and the House will notice that in 1923-24, only 1*3 per cent of the 
cane grown in India was used m factories, 71-4 was used for the making 
of gur and the rest in other processes. And, coming down to the year 
1932-33, I find that 6*6 per cent of the cane grown in this country was 
used in factories, 11 per cent in chewing processes and 69 per cent in gur. 
So that, we find that it is only a sixteenth of the cane produced that 
is used by these factories. The real problem is to see that the gur 
manufacturer gave good value to the agriculturist. The estimate for 
the present year is of ten per cent, that ten per cent will be used in 
the factories. I have grave doubts if that figure will be reached, because 
of the catastrophe m Bihar a good deal of the cane would have been 
wasted. To take the best of those figures, the utmost that has been 
absorbed will be anything between six to ten per cent and if we are 
going to secure to the cultivator the best value that he can get from 
the factories, we will ho touching the problem only to the extent of 
six per cent. Well, Sir, I have no quarrel with any measure that may 
he desioTied to secure that purpose, but we have to see that the asrri- 
niltiinst gets his full value for his nroduce all over. And the difficulty 
Is that for his gur, which also has been protected against Java, he does 
not go to anybody to sell it. As T reminded the House, this is the time 
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when he is unemployed and free; he crushes his cane, boils hia juice 
tind either makes gur of it or takes it to the neighbouring khandsari 
manufacturer and he makes sugar out of it. Nobody has ever suggested 
that we should fix the prices for the cane which he will be utilising 
ill tlie manufacture of gur or for the juice which would be taken to the 
Idtandsari manufacturer. Therefore, this proposition, as I said, really 
.does not touch the whole question. 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin, with all his calcula- 
tions and facts and figures, went into this question yesterday and reminded 
the House that we made a mistake in the year 1931 and that we were 
oiil to rectify that mistake. I should very much like to be told where 
tiio mistake lay. If the mistake lay in the levy of the surcharge, that 
liad been levied before the Sugar (Protection) Bill was passed by this 
ifoiise. If the mistake lay in protection, nobody has suggested that 
protection should not have been given. Where was t3^e mistake then? 
It Vv'as an emergency measure that we levied the surcharge and it is 
still there. If you want to rectify the mistake, I for one do not quarrel, 
because a surcharge of 25 per cent has been levied on customs, on 
iruomc-tax, on super-tax and on every other thing, and we w’ill he only 
too glad to have that surcharge removed. Well, Sir, that is the point 
wliich Dr. Ziauddin suggested which makes me think that the whole 
of this question has been looked at from a wrong point of view. Now, 
Sir, if the proposition was, as I have submitted to the House, that it is 
the protection of the agriculturist, of his cane, of his gur^ of his molasses 
and of his sugar industry, in so far as it utilises the surplus of hig cane 
for which we wish to sec that not an inch of land is left unoccupied and 
not a single cane is left unused, then my point is that my Honourable 
friend, the Doctor, is mistaken. 


Now, Sir, one proposition further we may examine. Who is it that pays 
for this white sugar ? Upon whom as the consumer is this duty levied ? 
My friends on this side seem to think that it is the poor agriculturist who 
is made to yiay for it. It is a wholly mistaken idea. The agriculturist does 
nothing of the kind. He is far too shrewd a fellow to go near any white 
sugar made in the mills. He is content with his gur. He makes his own 
gur and sells it. Sugar is left to the town dwellers, well-to-do and middle 
class people to make and to buy. 


(Interruption by Mr. B. Das.) 


My friend, Mr. Das, says that he suffers from all diseases. May I 
remind the House that Mr. Das is a man without a Province and without a 
factory ? It has been shown in the report of the Sugar Committee and the 
report of the Tariff Board that Orissa is a Province which is only fit for 
growing rice; it cannot grow sugar-cane, and I can very well understand 
why Mr. Dos has no symnathy with this measure and this protection. He 
IS incapuhle of grasping the full significance of this thing. But I was out 
lo examine whether Mr. Das was one of the consumers of sugar and 
^vhether this duty of Bs. 0-1-0 per hundred-weight is in any way contri- 
iaitecl hv him. On this snhioct, the House will bear with me if I invite 
their attention to page 90 of the Tariff Board report. It says: 


1> f recards the incidenre of the duty on Ihc ronsuinera of sugar the information 
'oforp HU not entirely siipnort the ronelnsion arrived at bv the Taxation Committee, 
jor it appears that the poorest, namely the agricultural classes, consume litlle fugar, 
^ requirements in this direction being met bv while even in the smaller towns 
^ ^ very large extent. There are also indications that imnorted sugar 
used largely by the well-to-do and middle classes, partly because these classes are in 
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process of discarding the prejudice, which is to some extent sentimental, against th 
Use of imported sugar and partly because they are in the habit of consuming tea 
coffee and other beverages sweetened with sugar to a far greater extent than is th 
case with the poorer classes." 

Well, Sir, if tea and coffee and sweet drinks are responsible for th< 
consumption of white sugar, then the agriculturist is in no danger of paying 
anything for this duty: 

"We have found, and on this opinion trade opinion supports us, that the pric 
of white sugar is not the determining factor in the price of tjur and throughout larg 
portions of India the price of tjur is practically independent of that of imported sugu 
and is regulated in the main by the character of the season and ihe output of cane 
It appears, tiierefore, ijrobablo that the burden of the sugar tax falls to a greatc 
extent on the well-to-do classes than the Taxation Committee supposed.” 

The opinion of flie Bihar and Orissa Government was quoted to the 
House yesterday. I will now point out the opinion of the United Provinces 
Government. They say: 

"It will be observed that, though estimates show considerable difference in various 
parts of the country, ti e conclusion can be substantiated that very little sugar is usee 
in the agricultural areas (except those part.s of the United Provinces wheie khandsari 
sugar is made) while in the towns the consumption of sugar exceeds largely that ol 
gur. More than one officer expresses the opinion that sugar is mainly used by the 
well-to-do classes, the middle classes use about half sugar and half gur and the poorer 
classes in the main still use gur,** 

‘ If one were to bo guided by that consideration, the fears of the agricul- 
turist are certainly allayed, because the agriculturist is in the happy position 
of being a man who has all to gain and nothing to lose by the well being 
of the sugar factories, bocauso lie makes gur for himself and sells his cane 
to the sugar fa(*tories which turn it into sugar and sell to the town people 
and make money: he has had his share of the money, because he gets good 
value for his cane. If that is so, the attack on the poor man's sugar is only 
to be found in the imagination of my learned friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, 
who unfortunately is not here now. Talking of the yioor man's salt is all 
Tight: you cannot go on taxing it; but to talk of the poor man's sugar is 
meaningless* ho has gur in yilace of sugar, and if you wore to lax his gur^ 
then you may talk of the poor man’s gur. To the same effect one finds at 
page 02 of the Tariff Board's Beport: quoting from the Punjab it says: 

"In no case is sugar a part of the dietary. In the case of the two Jats, the 
landholding class, the daily consumption included 6*7 and 9*9 oz of gur, but no gur 
is included in the consumption of the three other families . . . We believe we are 
justified in n.s.cuming therefore that the agriculturists, w’"*© are the poorest as \vcll as 
the largest class in India, will incur very little if any additional expenditure as a 
result of the protective duty on sugar. On the other hand gain which will accrue 
to agrirnltiiro from the extension of white sugar factories, the exclusion of foreign 
sugar and the prevention of P'-e man^ifacture of imitation or adulterated gur, should 
f.ai outweigh any disadvantage resulting from an increase in the price of imported 
sugar above the prevailing low levels. The dutv will we believe bo borne in tlie main 
by the urban population, hnt even here P'e incidence of taxation will be higher per 
head in the ca.se of the well-to-do and middle classes 

Tins is the first occasion on whic^’ proposal*! for protection will be of direct advantage 
to the rural classes, both affrimlturistQ and labourers, and there is tb»*refnre perhaps a 
rough justice about the proposals which should appeal to the unbiassed observer . . . 
Tn .the towns tho incidence of the duty per head will he higher in tho case of the 
ric’mr and middle class consumers who a**© best able to bear it, while it is not 
unreasonable to expect that the upl'an population who have mainlv benefited from 
the adoption of a policy of protection, s^^ould in turn be prepared to bear some 
burden for the benefit of the agricultural classes.” 
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If that is so, then my submission to the House is that the proposition 
has to be looked at from the point of view tliat the incidence of this tax, 
BO to say, affects the small class of people who are well able to look after 
their own interest. I wish to draw the attention of the House to the figures 
of the prices of sugar which have prevailed during the last few years. On 
this subject, it is a matter of satisfaction to know that the prices of sugar 
now prevailing are the lowest that we ever had. We find at page 61 of 
Mr. Gandhi's monograph, that the price which in 1923-24 was Rs. 18 a 
niaund has been gradually coming down till it was Rs. 9 in 1929-30, 
lls. 10-10-0 in 19^2-33, and, in February, 1934, — T believe — Rs. 10-2-0 . . 

An Honourable Member: This is Java sugar. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal; T find that the i)riccs of indigenous sugar 
are lower by Rs. 1-12-0 to Rs. 2 due to internal competition. ■ If that is 
so. then there is no comparison of the imported prices with those ruling 
inside the country, because the imported article has ceased to be a com- 
modity which rules the pnees of sugar inside the country. Due to internal 
competition, w’C are having sugar produced in the country selling at Rs. 2 
a maund less tlian the imported product, and that, I submit, takes off a 
grr'at deal of the objection of the cost of protection which has been 
granted by the Legislature. . 

I may also invite the attention of the House to one or two subjects. 
One is that the production of sugar in this (iountry at the present 
moment, according to the most favourable calculations, is somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of 9,00,000 tons, something like what we would be con- 
suming in a normal year; and the consumption of sugar from all sources u 
three timers that much. The demand is satisfied by sugar produced by 
indigenous methods and by (juf as T liavo said already. The question is, 
if it was a matter of paramourib consideration to the Government to afford 
protection to white sugar industry, so that it might utilise the cane and 
give relief to the agricultiirist, and we arc going to levy this excise duty 
on the cane sugar produced in these factories, are we acting fairly by these 
newly started concerns? In otlicr words, the amount of sugar produced 
by indigenous methods, some of which may be employing power and 
engaging labour, comes to a substantial figure of one-third of the amount, 
about 250,000 tons of sugar produced by Khandsari and other methods, 
ft would work like this : sugar produced in these central factories or mills 
would be subjected to a duty of one rupee per maund, while sugar pro- 
duced by these other methods will enjoy a protection to the extent of one 
lupee per maund. The result of it would be that the output of 'khandsaris 
Or other sugar producing concerns will be considerably increased. Is that 
the intention of the Legislature, that we should go back to old methods? 
Is it the policy of the Legislature that We should go back to the old 
khandsari method and encourage the manufacture of sugar produced by old 
World methods, or is it our attempt to bring in the methods of producing 
sugar by the factory method? If not, I do not see any justification for 
not bringing in the production of sugar by the khandsari method into the 
tariff ring on which we are going to levy this excise duty. 

At this stage I may try to remove one or two misapprehensions with 
.'Cgard to this khandsari system. It may bo suggested that the khandsari 
C'Stem is a cottage industry and that the agriculturist's occupation should 
lever be taxed, that the agriculturist is the man who grows his cane and 
^®y occupation, to which he can turn his leisure hours, should not be 
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taxed. If that is so, if this was a cottage industry, I am fully 
prepared to give it all the protection we can, subject to one consideration 
tc which I will presently refer. If khandaari production of sugar was a 
cottage industry of the agriculturist, by all means, I say, give it protec- 
tion. But is it so? The facta and figures supplied by the Tariff Board, 
and the other documents w^c have, show that it is an industry of people 
in the Kohilkund Division of capitalists and others in the towns to whom 
the agriculturists bring their rah, and it is by a certain process of passing 
the cane juice through wfX)d bushes stacked together and other things that 
they prepare their sugar. If that is so, 1 do not see any justification for 
excluding them from the scojjc of this measure. 1 further learn that they 
sometimes use oil mill machinery, and though these processes may be 
scattered about in sf^veral establishments, it is just possible that they may 
not have 20 men working in a place and they may escape coming under 
the ])urview^ of this measure on that account. If the development of the 
cane sugar industry is the chief concern of the Legislature, and if we 
want this industry to grow, if the growth of this industry was the chief 
concern of the (rovernment in the year 1932, then what has happened in 
the year 1934 that the Government and the Legislature should go back 
upon the protection that has been granted to the industry? Is there any 
country in the world which grants protection to an industry and in a 
couple of 3 "ears' time puts an excise duty on it? After all, you cannot go 
back U])on your policy within so short a time by an indirect method. If 
(jrir was competing with this and we were imposing this excise duty in the 
interest of gur, then T could understand the position, but that is not the 
case. The consideration which we have to bear in mind before we grant 
protection to an industry is that the industry should produce a commo- 
dity of good quality and by economical methods. It is well-known that 
tbo gur that is produced by our agriculturists involves a waste of 33 per 
cent, to 50 per cent., and that is the reason why refineries which use gur 
as riwv product arc coming to grief. They are all being converted into 
sugar-cane crushing plants, and if the gur industry goes on, in which our 
agriculturists are engaged, our endeavour should be either to give them 
modern metliods or give them gur value for their cane, so that they may 
have it converted into sugar, but I do not see how this hhandsari system 
of production of sugar, wliich is neither agricultural nor modern, is entitled 
to rny protection. 


Now, Su', what T find is that the sugar industry, even within the 
3 p.M. hi'^hs of the protection granted to it, is in the position that 
its products should ho subject to a tax of one rupee per maund 
or not. Now, the incidence of the tax can well be judged by the fact that 
figures have, been quoted in detail in the House to show that the margin 
of profits left to the factory owner is something in thn neighbourhood of 
Bs. 1-8-0 or so per maund after meeting working 'expenses. I have figures 
for one or two factories, and I find that in one factory, tho production of 
su^ar was 2.70,000 mannds in the year 1932-33, and the profit was Es. 
l-<-6 per maund. That is very favourfible indeed in a mt)st favourable 
year and in a concern which has been in existence for several years. 
Similarly, in another concern, where they made two lakhs of maunds of 
sugar, the profit was in the neighbourhood of four lakhs of rupees, or put 
it at two rupees a maund. If that is so, out of this profit,— I am taking the- 
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most favourable figure for my argument, — if the profit was in the neighbour- 
hood of Ks. 1-8-0 to Es. 2-0-0 in a factory which has been working for the 
last eight or ten years, — from this profit you have to take, away income- 
tax, super-tax, surcharge, and all these things come to about 26 per cent, 
— vim have then also to provide for various charges like profits, deprecia- 
tion and the rest of it, the depreciation comes to a fair amount, — if you 
are going to eat into the profit of Es. 1-8-0 a maund, I really do not see* 
what is left at all for these factories in the way of profit or for suiplus, 
and so on. And this is the case, mind you, Sir, of a factory which has- 
been in operatiort for the past several years. Factories which have- 
been at work for only one or two seasons could have no margin of profit 
at all for handing over to the exchequer anything in the nature of Ee. 1-0-0 
pel* maund by way of excise duty. Therefore, the proposition is that if you 
want the industry to grow, let them first find their feet. When the indus- 
try has grown and has had a few working seasons, then would be the tim^ 
to consider whether the excise duty should be levied or not. In fact, 
the Tariff Board itself proposed that in the year 1938 the question would 
arise as to how far this protection should continue and whether we should 
bo on safe ground to grant the same amount of protection. 


Then, Sir, my learned friend, the Finance Member looked into the- 
case of old established factories in the United Provinces and Bombay. 
Would it not have been better if he had cast a glance across the Tumna 
from Delhi to Saharanpur and seen that there was not a single railway 
station which had not a factory or semblance of a factory somewhere 
which had either been erected already or which was in course of erection?' 
I do not know if the proposed excise duty is put on whether any of these 
sugar factories will ever be able to p.ay any dividends for the next few years. 
The real test for this question would bo to look at the sugar concerns that 
have come into being during the last two years or so and see how far they 
have been able to make a large profit or if they would bo able to make 
any profit at all. Of course, there might be extraordinary cases; jiisf as 
hard cases make bad law, there might bo a few extraordinary cases which 
by ti fluke might have made a good fortune, but that certainly does not 
illustrate the pomt. My friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, mentioned the case 
of a sugar factory which had earned in one year half their capital. Well, 
Sir, the explanation of it is, hero was a most favoured man, he had a 
workshop to himself and the whole area was also at his disposal. There 
was no competitor for him. But does that concern toll the same tale this 
year? He will be a bold prophet who said that this concern would bo 
ible to pay this year even half as much as it pabl previously. Fn this connec- 
tion T may as well say that, before this excise dutv was levied, there was a 
Conference held last year. We had an interesting discussion there; and' 
one would like to know if this matter was over placed before the Sugar 
Conference, and, if all the experts were called there at the expense of 
the tax-paver, if export advice was taken on various matters, why was not 
the question of excise duty and the extrfiordinary profit, which some of 
the sugar concerns were making, referred to them? Jf this matter was 
placed before the Conference and if their advice had been taken, w’e might 
hnvo been on safer ground. Then, there are the Local Governments. W«as 
this matter ever referred to them? Certainly, the Local Oovernmenta 
Would be in a position to say if profiteering hiis gone on in such a hopeless 
way that it was time for the Government to intervene. . . . 
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Mr. 0. S. Banga lyer (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non- 
Muhamriiadan Rural) : It was not referred to them. 

• An Honourable Member: The market has fluctuated. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: The market has fluctuated even during 
this one month. As I said, it is time that you proceeded on some well 
considered basis and not on the opinion of dilettante philoso 2 )hers or 
misguided philosophers . . . 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Do you say then 
that Sir George Schuster is .a dilettante philosopher? 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: There arc people who forget that in a 
matter oi tliis kind any slop taken in a hurry may lead io disaster, and 
a disaster in the industrial iield will rc-act on every one m tne country, 
the agriculturist, the town dweller, poor man, villager, the labourer, in 
fact on every one in the land. One niignt almost ieel that the real lino 
of inquiry, as was foreshadowed by the Tarilf Doard, would have been 
for my Iriend opposite and for those of his way of thinking who hold that 
the sugar people have done better, to have suggested to the Government 
of India an inquiry into the utilisation of molasses, a product for which 
the Tariff Board thought a value of lis. 1-8-0 per maund would be had, 
but which now costs the sugar mills some money for having them thrown 
into the river or into the jungle, — to have taken measures to see that 
the bagasses, in which there is still some portion of sugar hdt, are not 
burnt in the mills. But this much must be recognised that during the 
past few years the sugar industry has made good progress with regard 
to tlie extraction of sugar from cane. Whereas the extraction of sugar 
was as low as five per cent before, it is now in the neighbourhood of 
nine per cent, and the yield of cane has also improved. But the lines 
of enquiry which had been foreshadowed by the Tariff Board have not 
been taken up. It is time that an enquiry was directed in these various 
directions which would increase the efficiency of the sugar mills, which 
would bring more profit to the agriculturist and to the cane grower, and 
it would then be time to take stock of the situation and to levy an 
excise duty. I am at one with those who feel that if an industry has 
gnnTO up and is flourishing and kicking, if I may say so, it would be 
time to take a stock of tlie situation and make up our losses in the customs 
revenue by levying a duty on the industry. But the first essential condi- 
tion for that purpose is to allow the industry to grow up and to allow it 
to become a hefty baby as my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das. would 
say, and then it would be time to levy a duty, to put shackles on its 
arms, if necessary, and not before. The effect of a duty like this may 
amount to infanticide, and T hone those who support the levying of 
this duty will carefully consider this point before they give their support 
to it. 

Bai Bahadur Iiala Brij Kisbore (Lucknow Division : Non-Muhammadau 
Rural) : Sir, T no doubt will congratulate Government for what they have 
done for the development of the sugar industry in India and those 
responsible for it should legitimately feel proud. 

But they cannot afford to rest on their laurels. Thev have before 
them the up-hill task of stfibilising the industry. India is situated 
exceptionally w’ell in regard to the manufacture of sup^ar, and, if the 
industry is properly organised, it may not only be able to supply its 
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own requirements, but may supply the requirements of the other countries 
as well. 1 

In fact, what is needed is a bold policy of encouragement both on 
the part of Government as well as of the manufacturers. In my opinion, 
the real problem of sugar industry at present is not the problem of reten- 
tion of further protection or otherwise of the industry, but reorganising 
it by reducing the cost of manufacture by constant researches in chemistry 
find engineering and by better utilisation of the by-products. The last 
item requires immediate attention. The proper utilisation of the by-pro- 
ducts of an industry plays an important jiart in determining the margin 
of profit in the industrj^ and its future development. 

Molasses and ]3agasse am the two most important by-products of 
sugar industry and unfortunately the sudden increase in the production 
of molasses with the simultaneous decrease in its consumption is a 
|)roblem the manufacturers cannot tackle. This important by-product 
unfortunately is not at present a source of profit, but loss as it involves 
expenditure on its disposal. 

I shall, thei’efore, request boili Government as well as the manu- 
facturers that, in the present controversy, the factories should not be 
ignored. 1 w’ish the sugar industry in India should be brought to such 
a perfection that it may be an envy of the world. The problem cannot 
be tackled individually. Let tlie entire services of the nation as well 
as of the Government, therefore, combine, so that the infant industry 
may not be nipped in the bud. ' 

As regards the question of fixing tlie prices of cane, the problem is 
a very difficult one and controversial : still 1 siiall wliokdieartcdly accept 
any proposal that ensures tlic ])ayruent of a fair price for their produce 
to the canc growers. India is predominantly an agricultural country 
a fid we should liavti the interest of the cultivators foremost and I think 
tins will be in the interest of cultivators. 

The factory owners may well argue that the instances wdien cane 
?»rowors are paid low rates have been only a few and isolated, but I wish, 
tliat siicli few and isolated cases should not recur. But, at the same time, 
in our zeal to help the cultivators, we should not go too far and ignore 
tlio imjiortant principle of economics. The problem, tlierefore, requires 
a very careful examination and T hope that the jSelect Committee, 
under the leadership of such a competent and experienced person as the 
Honourable Sir George Schuster, wdll deal very efficiently with the 
question. 

In conclusion, T should also like to draw the attention of the Govern- 
ment as also of the House to Ihe problem of the factories that produce 
sufjar from gur. I know^ there are about four such factories working in 
rny Province and they are some of the oldest factories in the country. 
Lcint; adversely situated in the matter of l(x?ation (at a distance of over 100 
to 150 miles from big cane producing areas), they have not been able to 
convert themselves into cane factories or to add canc crushing sets to 
their plants. The capital sunk in them exceeds over half a crore. There 
Is no arguing the point that tlie cost of production of sugar by th»=»8e 
factories is higher than in cane factories, and, in my opinion, the proposed 
excise duty will greatly handicap these factories. In fact, T am doubtful 
If it will be possible to work them profitably when the proposed excise 
duty 18 imposed. Their problem, therefore, requires special considera- 
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tiou and I hope their problem would not be overlooked or ignored by 
the Select Committee. 

In my opinion, it will be advisable that at least those factories, which 
are purely refineries, may be exempted from the operation of the Bill, 
or some other m(*a8ures may be suggested in order to save them frem 
destruction. i 

With these suggestions, I ait down. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce; Indian Com- 
merce) : 1 believe that this is tho first time that an excise duty is placed 
on a foodstuff within two years of tho industry having been given pro- 
tection. The Kinanec Member himself was doubtful as to the attitude 
to be taken in this matter, but ultimately he made up his mind to fight 
the propagandist who made loud representations against this imposition. 
The first ciiarge against this measure is that it is a brejach of faith on the 
part of the Government. Two years ago, the Government thought it 
best to give a protective duty to foster this industry and to make India 
self-sufficient in the matter of sugar. Within two years, the angle of 
vision has changed, and the Finance Member now wants to put an excise 
duty on tho industry. People, on the faith of this protective duty, 
have put their money — some say 20 crores, some say 15 crores — in the 
industry, and naturally they resent the interference by the Finance 
Member against tho promise made in the Bill that the protective duty 
would remain for 15 years. Sir, on the faith of that assurance, this 
money has been put in. The Finance Member has also his defence thot 
he warned, in his Budget speech last year, people against relying upon 
the duty. In his speech introducing this Bill, he referred to this subject 
and stated that last year be gave a warning, and if people had not heeded 
his warning, he could not help. These arc the words he used on that 
occasion ; ' ; 1 

“On tho other haml, it would be highly imprudent for those who are investing 
money in the sugar busine.«!s to forget that present conditions are more favourable 
than those on which according to the recommendations of the Tariff Board they have 
any right permanently to roly.“ 

I rely upon the word “permanently”. 

His warning was that the industry should not rely permanently for 
protection, because things have turned out to be more favourable. Nobody 
tlionght of permanently retaining the tariff duty in the Statute-book. It 
was a duty for 15 years only, but the Finance Member must be mistaken 
if he thought that it was not going to remain in force even for one year, 
for this was stipulnted m the Statute itself. Then he goes on : 

“For that reason a duo proportion of tho profits that are earned on tho present basis 
ought to bo acoiunulatcd as reserves, for no right can become established to a continu- 
ance of tho present position.** 

Whfit is the warning in these words? The warning is that you cannot 
expect tho Tariff Bill to remain permanently, that it is time that you 
should keep a reserve against future contingencies. Does he think that 
within one year the industry has sufficiently grow’n as to be to 

keep a reserve and to accumulate a reserve? It is open to criticism 
whether this is a warning or not. It is merely an advice given to the 
industry that they should not expect the tariff to remain for over, and 
that, so long as the tariff remains, they should keep a reserve against 
future contingencies. That is not a warning, if I may say so, but it is 
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ail advice given by the Finance Member. Does that enable him now to 
come within two years with a proposal for a tariff or rather an excise duty 
against this commodity? Does he think that an excise duty is to be 
treated as a reserve by the industry or is it not an imposition against the 
industry itself which, according to his own words, ought not to be done, 
but, instead, a reserve should be created? The change of attitude has 
been explained by the Finance Member in this W’ay that the industry 
has made enormous profits in the meantime, within one year, and he 
goes on to quote some instances where shares have gone high. I have 
nothing tor do w\th the speculation, but one of the motives which the 
Finance Member has stated for introducing this measure is to prevent 
speculation. That is a very laudable object, and I wish the Finance 
Member had taken this counsel some time before. Wo know that in 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi and Cawnpore, speculations are rife 
every day and no step has yet been taken by the Government or by 
any person to stop speculation, nor do T think that any step can ever 
be taken to stop speculation. Speculation must go on, and it will go on 
irrespective of the present measures. Then, what is the motive of this 
■Rill? As has been pointed out by some speakers and particularly by 
Mr. Aggarwal, the Finance Member’s information about the extraordinary 
profits made by the industry is not founded on facts. It is only six or 
ten per cent that the indusiry has got, and that is only in the case of 
concerns of long standing and not the new concerns. The older concerns, 
whicli started their business in this country 30 years ago. have, made 
enormous profits, but what about the infant institutions which have come 
into being by reason of the Tariff Act passed by this TToiise? In the 
Tin ostors’ India Year Book, I find the following passage : 

“Sugar producing companies enjoyed a boom during the year 1932, and here again 
this was almost entirely due to the working of the Sugar import duties. Innumerable 
new factories under both private and public ownership have been piiL up during the 
year and the principal danger to this industry in the future seems to he over-produc- 
tion. Effort.s, however, are being made to set up an organisation to check cut-throat 
competition, and though this will be more difficult than in the case of Cement and Jute 
Kaliric, owing to the number of small privately owned mills in exietence. the task is 
not impossible. It cannot be sfiid that at the present time there is over-production 
and with the existing protective duty scheduled to remain in force until March, 1938, 
piuspects foi thi.s indui^try may still be described' as favourable.” 

'fhe real reason for the favourable condition of the industry at the 
present moment has been stated to be the fixity of the tariff for the 
next 15 years. If a duty is now inflicted upon this infant induslrv, it is 
hound to ruin the industry. 

Then, thp Finance Momlier has said that the ueAV industry cannot 
expect in one year to pay interest on the capital, expenses, depreciation 
•ind also dividends. I do not know of any company which pays both 
interest and dividend to the shareholders at the same time. The interest 
niay ho paid on borrowed capital, but not to the shareholders themselves. 
Therefore, the whole calciihation upon which the ihll has been based is 
hiiilty and is incorrect. Under these circumstances, I do not know why 
this Bill has been brought into existence at all. I must say one tiling in 
connection with this. There are certain passages in the speech of the 
TTonourable the Finance Member which go to show that he is somewhat 
J^fraid of this industry having markets outside India. So far as regards 
all other commodities and industries in this country, there is no chance 
cf anv one of them going out of India and selling their commodities outside, 
this industry, if everything goes on all right within the next few 
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’years, will have a market outside for the consumption of the products of 
the industry. Probably the Finance Member thinks that such a condi- 
tion ought not to be allowed to grow, and hence, in his anxiety to put 
some sort of obstacle in the way of this growing industry, he has imposed 
this duty. He says: 

‘*At present, as I pointed out to my Honourable friend, they, in order to secure 
a position in the Indian market, will get under oiir proposals margin of protection 
representing something like 200 per cent ad valorem. Tf they want more than that, is 
,thero the slightest chance or liopc that they will develop tlieir efiiciency -so as to take 
their place compcfiiivciy in other markets? It is quite impossible, and that is the 
reason why I said in my Budget speech that taking a long view, our present proposals 
which would make tlie task of the sugar manufacturer not quite so ridiculously easy as 
it is at present is really in the interests of the sugar industry itself." 

Sir, I do not know what is moant by that, unless the Finance Mem- 
ber wfinls to make the position of this industry so hard that it may not 
go outsider India and engage in any competition in the market abroad, 
and this in tlic interest of the United Kingdom who, as is reported, is 
already negotiating with Java. I, therefore, oppose this Bill. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi (Madras ceded Districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhaninuidan liural) : Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Jagan Nath 
Aggarwal, begrwi by saying that he was going to speak on behalf of the 
eonsumors, on behalf of the industrialists, on behalf of the agriculturists, 
on behalf of the tax-payers and on behalf of everybody, but he ended 
his speech with a very strong plea on behalf of the industrialists alone. 
(Laughter.) Like the brilliant lawyer that he is, he has presented their 
case in a very convincing manner which would do justice to any able 
lawyer or advocatii, but, Sir, ho has not tackled the most important 
point. ‘FFo admitted, in the first instance, that in the year 1930 the Gov- 
ernment were deriving a customs revecuuo of ten crores of rupees, and, in 
the present year, tlioy have budgeted only for two and a half crores. 
There, has tliiis been a diminution in the customs revenue to the extent 
of seven and a half crores of rupees, and my Honourable friend has not 
suggested any means in his otherwise long speech by 'which he would 
make good this serio\is deficiency- 

I At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmiikham 
Chetty) vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy Pre- 
sident (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

Well, Sir, what is the position? If he is going to convincci the Gov- 
ernment or if he is going to fight for the cause that this deficiency 
should be met by a reduction in the military expenditure or in the cost 
of the civil administration, then T would agree* with him, and I would 
oppose the levy of this excise duty. But, so far as I have heard him, I 
have not heard any arguments to prove that the agriculturists will suffer 
by the, imposition of this excise duty. 

Sir, the Tariff Board itself suggested a protective duty of Rs. 7-12-0 
as a maximum, and this measure retains that protection. That is to 
say. the Bill retains Bs. 9-1-0 protective duty and seeks to levy Rs. 1-6-0 
excise^ (Intv. wdiieh is the difference bet'^^een Rs. 7-12-0 and Rs. 9-1-0. Sir, 
the Tariff Board has envisaged a period for the development of the sugar 
industry and said that the industry should supply the whole requirements 
of the conntry within a period of seven to ten years. But, what do we 
find? Within two years, the industry has so developed that it is almost 
making India self-supporting. This rapid growth, however, is really 
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alarming, and I think that is not a very healthy feature. Sir, it stands 
ill the same position as the Bombay mills. They are now thriving under 
the high protective wall, the cost of which is met by the ta»x-payer, but 
once this wall is removed, then, unless they organise themselves, the 
industry will fall like a pack of cards. (Hear, hear.) Our Harooiis and 
Swarups are in a very comfortable position now under the shelter of 
the high protective wall. But, once that protection is removed, for some 
reason or other, they will suffer a crash and approach us like the Modies 
with beggar’s bowl and ask for more and more protection. Sir, I want 
to stop such a calamity, and it is only in the interest of this industry 
that I welcome this excise duty. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Aggarwal, said that khandsari sugar also 
should not escape, the excise duty once that was levied. He said he 
was doubtful as to whether it was a cottage industry at .all. Sir, the 
khandsan industry stands in the same position to the sugar industry as 
the handloom industry stands in relation to the mill industry. 

(Interruption by Ijala Ilari Raj Swamp.) 

Well, 1 do not want to yield; I know what my friend wants to drive 
at, Khandsari sugar is really a cottage industry, and it is the agri- 
culturist that really takes to this khandsari. i am obliged to my friend, 
Mr. Aggarwal, for pointing out statistics from the book of Mr. M. P. 
Gandhi, wherein he stated that “the cane that is consumed in factories 
enjoying protection is 6-(3 ]kt cent in 1932-33 and ten per cent, in 1933-3^” 
and he also pointtul out that 09 per cent of the cane had been converted 
Into (jur and 11 per cent had been converted into sugar by indigenous 
])rocosses. T am not accustomed to this word (jur in our Presidency — 
the word jaggrry is used there, so, if I cannot properly pronounce the 
word gnr, I must be excused. Thus, nearly 80 or 90 per cent of the cane 
has been either converted into jngaery or into sugar bv indigenous pro- 
cesses; it IS only ten per cent of cane that is converted into this sugar. 
Then, what is the position of this 90 per cent of sugar-cane ? Sir, it 
is common knowledge that the y)rice of jngqcry has fallen considerably 
and docs not even pay the cost of manufacture. I am not basing my 
case on mere surmises, but I base my statement on the bulletin issued 
by the Department of Agriculture of the Madras Presidency. This is 
what they say: 

“'I'he prosont market price for jnqqory is so low that the profits from the sucareane 
enltiv?ttion have eono down. Except in specially favoured localities, the cost of produc- 
tion i.s hardly covered by the present price reahVed for jaqqcry. This nn«atisfaclory 
|)Of.ih’on ran be improved eilher hv reducing the cost of growing sugarcane or by 
making white sugar instead of j(ifiqc.ry.'* 

Sir, that is the. only course for the agriculturist. He must convert- 
into sugar the cane which he cultivates. It is only ten per cent of the 
sugar-cane that is consumed in the factories. He must find a marlcet 
for the remaining 90 per cent of the sugar-cane. At present, even the 
indigenous processes consume only 11 per cent and all the 70 per cent 
ho has to convert into jannrrv or to sell it fit .a very low price. He is 
entirley at the mercy of the factory-owners where factories exist or at the 
of God where no factories exist. Mv suggestion is that he must 
necessarilv convert this 70 ncr cent, which he is now convertinGr into qiir, 
into countrv-made sugar for whit'h there is some market, and that is 
^fiy I say that the khandsari must be protected at all costs. 
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Everybody lias been raising Iiis voice on behalf of the industrialists 
and on behalf of the wealthy factory owners, but very little has been 
said in this House on behalf of these hhandsari manufacturers or on be- 
half of the agriculturists. If this excise duty is also levied on khandsari, 
then they cannot stand the competition of this factory sugar which is 
now enjoying, even after this excise duty, a protective duty of Rs. 7-12-0. 
The reason is this. In the first instance, the white, sugar has got a very 
good market and can command a good price, but the sugar manufactured 
by khandsari process or any other country-made process commands a 
lower price. That is one handicap. In the second place, khandsari is 
manufuctiir(\:l only by the open pan system, and they get only three to 
four per cent of sugar. 

Lala Hari Baj Swarup (United Provinces: Landholders): They get 
uii the average five per cent. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Beddi: In extreme, cases, jierhaps they might 
get even live per cent. But I do not admit it. The Honourable Mem- 
ber is entitled to his opinion just .as I am entitled to mine. Even if it 
is five per cent, it is very much less than what a factory gets by the 
vsicuum- pan system, which comes to about nine or ten per cent. 

Lala Hari Baj Swarup: It is only eight per cent. 

Mr. T. K. Bamakrishna Beddi: Even there, you will find. Sir, that 
nearly 50 per cent more white sugar is manufactured from the same 
amount of cane. Even there, the factory is in an advantageous position. 

(Interruption by Lala Hari Raj Swarup.) 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Cha’udhury): The Honourable 
Member does not want to give way, and he should be allowed to proceed 
with his speech without interruption. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi: Sir, I am treading on the corns of my 
Honourable friend, and that is why he is interrupting me. Anyhow, I 
•am not going to yield to his interruptions. 

Besides, Sir, this country-made sugar has to find out a? different market. 
The white sugar has got one market and this khandsari sugar has got 
a different market. It caters to the needs of the poorer people who make 
out of it sugar candy and sweetmeats and so many other things. It is 
for the consumption of the poor man. If then it is placed in the same 
position as the white sugar, it is bound to go to the wall. It may be 
asked, why lias it not had this experience so far? The answer is that 
hitherto there was very little white sugar produced in this country and 
all the wdiite sugar needed was coming from foreign countries, and the 
price of Java sugar was very high, and, therefore, the khandsari sugar was 
not vt,ry much affected by way of competition. But, now, beca'use of the 
protection, the country is making its own sugar, and, on account of 
internal competition, the price is also going down, and, therefore, it is 
going to cut across the price of khandsari sugar, so much so that people, 
who were till now using khandsari sugar, might be inclined to use white 
sugar. The khandsari sugar manufacturer will then be reduced to a des- 
perate condition. In order, therefore, to protect these 90 per cent sugar- 
cane growers, the khandsari sugar must be protected, and it must be 
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<3xcluded from any excise duty that might be imposed upon the factory- 
made sugar. 

Well, Sir, it might be asked that if the Ithandsari sugar is to be manu- 
factured at such uneconomic condition, why should it exist? That is 
really a very pertinent qutistion. But, as I have said, it has to supply 
certain markets; it has to supply the requirements of the poorer people 
and at a lower price. That is ono reason. Secondly, it is only in Northern 
India — the United Provinces and a portion of the Punjab — that the fac- 
tories have grown up like mushrooms. In the Bombay and the Madras 
Presidencies, therqi arc very few factories. In fact, they can be counted 
on fingers' ends. If there is no kiiandsari sugar or if the cultivator docs 
not find any sale for his sugar-cane, he will be in a very helpless position. 
As I have already pointed out, the price of jaggery will not cover the cost 
of manufacture. For tliese reasons, khond^on should be excluded. 

Sir, there is only one little point which I might state in passing. M.y 
friend, Mr. Mudaliar, pleaded for the exemption of factories that are 
raised this year from the operation of this excise duty. The Honourable 
the Leader of the Independent Party, Sir Abdur Kahim, said that no 
exemption should be given, because, a^s in the field of law, the* late comers 
must suffer on account of competition, and, therefore, they should not 
be given any epcemption. But, I am afraid, that analogy is not on all 
fours, so far as the factories, that are raised this year, are concerned. 
AV’hen the factories were raised this year, they were expecting the pro- 
tection of Ks.. 9-1-0 to continue. It was on that iiinderstanding that 
these factories were raised, and they will suffer very much if the 
excise duty is also imposed on them. Of course, by next year they will 
be on the same footing as the other older factories, and then theiy might 
be brought under the operation of this duty. For all these reasons, I 
support this measure being referred to the Select Committee. 

Several Honourable Members: The question may now be put. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): The question is 
that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Membtr): Sir, at the 
outset, I wish to ask you to allow me to move a small amendment to my 
original motion. I wish to substitute the name of Sir Frank Noyce for 
that of Mr. Hardy as a member of the Select Committee. I ho])e th.at 
would be agreeable to the House. 

Sir, we have had a long discussion, and I must confess that one of 
the thoughts which has been uppermost in my mind, as I have listened 
to it, is a feeling of relief that I am approaching the end of a task which 
means introducing Bills for taxation. I doubt if any Honourable Member 
appreciates how unpleasant it is to have to go on making proposals for 
Tiew taxation. I do not complain of any criticism, but what I do ask is 
that we should have fair treatment, and I do not think it is fair for 
Members to say that if they had a national Government they would not 
have had proposals of this kind. I am sorry that my Honourable friend, 
Bhai Parma Nand, is not here, because he is a speaker to whom I have 
always listened with attention. He has always seemed to me to speak 
honestly what is in his mind, and I would put it to him very seriously 
that that is an unfair type of criticism. This is undoubtedly a very difficult 
measure as I made it clear when I made by speech at the commencement 
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of this particular debate; but I do think that it is of the greatest import- 
ance that the representatives of the public in the Legislature and the public 
itself should appreciate the lessons to be learnt from this particular inci- 
dent as regards sugar. If I, feeling the responsibility which rests upon me, 
venture to point out what are the dangers of excessive protection, I am 
trying to do a public duty. I am not trying to kill an infant industry or 
speaking as the representative of an outside power which is inimical to the 
development of IndialT industries. Those days are all passed, and I should 
have thought that if there was one case, whore that charge could not be 
levelled, it is the case of this sugar industry where no one can possibly 
suggest that British interests are in the least concerned one way or the 
other. I think it does a great deal of harm that matters of this kind 
should bo discussed in that sort of atmosphere of prejudice. 

. Now, Sir, there have been a great many irrclevancies, if I may say so, 
in this discussion. I regard all the arguments in favour of protection of 
the sugar industry as such as entirely irrelevant and the whole of the 
speech, lasting over an hour of my ITonourable friend from the Punjab, 
Mr. .lagan Nath Aggarwal, was entirely irrelevant. It was a defence of the 
policy of protection for sugar, a policy for which we are responsible and 
to wdiich we absolutely adhere, and I say at once that, if this measure 
that we are now introducing can be demonstrated to be inconsistent with 
that policy that was introduced by the Honourable the Commerce ^lember 
in 1032, then wo must go back on the measure, we must amend the 
measure and we must acknowdedge our mistake. We still adhere to tjitit 
policy of protecting the sugar industry wdiatever it costs. That is a i)olicy 
which we have adoj)tcd and w’(5 must adhere to our word. Several 
speakers have said, and my Honourable friend, Mr. Sen, said just now 
that wo introduced this measure two years ago, and that now the angle 
of >'ision has changed. The angle of vision has not changed at all. Our 
attitude is exactly the same, I just looked up the speech of Sir George 
Painy wdien lie was iniroducing that Bill in 1032, in order to see whether 
there was anything that could possibly have led to any misunderstanding 
on the matter, and I find that he stated quite clearly that the effect of that 
measure was to make the revenue duty of Bs. 7-4-0 a cwt. permanent 
and that it removed the basic duty of Bs. 7-4-0 a cwt. from the power 
of myself jis the Finance Minister to vary it downw'ards if the financial 
exigencies dictated such a course. He made it quite clear that, so far 
as the surcharge was concerned, that w’as quite independent, and every 
Honourahle Member, who has any interest in the sugar industry, knows 
perfectly w’oll that the surcharge was a temporary affair and that all that 
he could rely on was that ba'sic duty of Bs- 7-4-0 a cwt. I am sure that 
my Honourable friend, who spoke so feelingly and eloquently, Seth Haji 
Abdoola ITaroon, w\\\ admit that he came to me and said he expected the 
surcharge to go in March, 1933, and another gentleman, who has taken 
a great deal of interest in this matter, Mr. Shri Bam, I remember coming 
to me early in .lanuary this year and saying: “You must stop this posi- 
tion of uncertainty. We do not know w’hac you are going to do about this 
surcharge. This sword of Hamocles must either fall or be removed**. 
Every one, wiio is interested in this sii^ar industry, knows perfectly well 
that, so far ns the surcharge w’ns concerned, the position xvns one of complete 
uncertainty and no one could possihlv have misunderstood the warning that 
I gave in my Budget speech of 1933. 
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Now, Sir, that is the first point that T want to say something about — 
the question whether we are going back on our word and whether we are 
not, if these proposals are accepted, going to continue for the industry 
that measure of protection on which they were entitled to rely. I would 
remind Honourable Members that we can only be accused of any breach 
of faith if there is to be now a difference between our proposals and those 
of the Tariff Board. We accepted the proposals of the Tariff Board, and 
the proposals of the Tariff Board were recommendations for a certain 
measure of protection against foreign competition. Thai is the essence of 
the case. The measure of protection which they recommended was 
“its. 7-4-0 a cwt. possibly to be increased to Es. 7-12-0 a cwt. In spite of 
the very full flow almost of ridicule with which my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Mudaliar, has tried to drown the learned Doctor as regards his arith- 
mcticial basis of calculation, in spite of that, 1 have no hesitation in 
ranging myself beside my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, and 
saying that his arithmetical calculation is an entirely correct basis. T ])\it 
it to the House that supposing we had worded our proposals slightly 
differently, supposing we had said we arc going to remove the surcharge, 
th(^ import duty is Es. 7-12-0 a cwt., that is a fixed position, and no one 
can query that. And, then, if we had come along and said: “We find it 
nocessfiry for revenue purposes to levy a tax on the consumption of sugar 
and we are going to levy a lax of Es. 1-5-0 a cwt. on the consumption of 
sugar and we are going to collect that so far as the Indian made sugar 
is concerned at the factories and so far as the foreign sugar is concerned 
at the port of entry — but it is a consumption duty” — could anyone 
possibly have said that that was not carrying out the recommendations of 
the Tariff Board as regards protection against imported sugar? (Hear, 
hoar.) I defy anyone to say that that is not consistent with the original 
proposals and the original policy. But, Sir, certain Honourable Members 
say that is all irrelevant, that does not convince us at all, because the 
position that has gi’own up is such that, merely by carrying out that policy, 
you arc not going to put the sugar industry into a desirable position. 
Your consumption duty on sugar is a bad one, and ihe margin of protection 
which you are giving us against foreign sugar does not interest at all any 
longer, because the internal Indian made sugar prices are now quite out 
of touch with parity in relation to Java sugar. That is the point mado 
by my Honourable friend, Mr. Mudaliar. That is a point which must he 
discussed, but what I have to say in the first place is that, if that is the 
case, it has nothing whatever to do with the tariff policy wliich we 
adopted. If Honourable Members come along and say protection against 
Java sugar has no interest to us any more, then all that the Tariff Board 
recommended is of no use to them. And, Sir, there is a very important point 
underlying this. I think that the fear which lies behind the arguments 
of those who are opposing this proposal is this, — ^that the development of 
the industry in India has gone so fast and so far that there is going to be 
a cut-throat competition internally, that that is going to put prices down 
and make it impossible for the manufacturer to keep up the level of 
prices to the margin which would be possible if all that he had to fear 
was competition from outside coming in over the tariff wall. Now', Sir, 
that is .a perfectly possible position, but I maintain that it is no arerument 
against our proposals, that it affords no support to the charge of breach 
of faith, and that in fact, if anything, it strengthens our case for doing 
something of the kind that we are proposing to do now, because if the 
position is this, that the growth of factories in India has gone so fast 
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iind so far that there is a danger of price cutting within the Indian 
market as between Indian made sugar, surely those concerns that are 
already in the market would welcome a measure which stops this unnatural 
attraction to the further increase of production here, and surely that indi- 
cates that however desirable it may be eventually to see the production 
of sugar go much further than it has gone now, however desirable that 
may be, the time at any rate has come to call a temporary halt in that. 
Let the industry ovg:haul its position, let the industry cut out the weaker 
spots, and then go forward for a new campaign which will be a campaign 
to capture not the homo market, but the foreign markets as well. Now, 
Sir; til at is really the only hope for the industry if there is to be a big 
development in the future and a development w^hich we all hope to see. 
But if that is to come, then I come back to the point that I originally 
made that if we arc to march forward to greater efficiency and the power 
to compote in foreign markets we shall never develop that efficiency 
unless we apply to the industry the spur of a certain amount of difficulty 
in making profits. If we keep it permanently in a hot-house vhich 
enables it to make even a ten per cent profit without any great difficulty, 
thcji the industry will never improve itself. And that. Sir, is our position. 

At the same time, our position is that with our proposals the industry 
will be able to mainttiin the position promised to it by the Tariff Board. 
Now, I do not want to go into a groat many figures at this stage. The 
time, as E have always said, for examining the figures is in Select Com- 
mittee, but I do want to put just a» few points to the House. So far as 
w'c have had any figures put forward in this debate — and I have listened 
very carefully and have really heard no straightforward convincing state- 
ment about the figures from those who have spoken on behalf of the 
manufacturers — hut, so far as we have had figures, I have found them 
governed by two fixed points. On the one side, we are told that the pri(?c 
on which they can rely for sale is Rs. 7-12-0 a maund, and on the other 
side the other determining factor is that they pay six annas a maund for 
our cane. Now, Sir, I dispute both those points. Wo have watched 
very carefully the prices of sugar. Of course, they fluctuate and anything 
that one says in regard to what price can be expected is undoubtedly a 
factor of uncertainty. But so far as we can see on the basis of figures 
up to date, r* fair price to rely on, taking an all-over price and assuming 
that a factory proauces 50 per cent of firsts and 50 per cent of seconds, 
a fair price is Es. 8-2-6 a maund. And, as regards the price of cane, I 
defy my Honourable friends to maintain their position that they are now 
all over the industry paying six annas a maund. I would refer them to 
res(dution8 which were passed by, I forget the exact name of the committee, 
but resolutions which applied to the whole of the Gorakhpur district, in 
October, 1933, which committed them to paying five annas a maund for 
their cane. Now, Sir, our position is this, and this is what we are going 
to stand on in the Committee, that recalculating the Tariff Board’s figures, — 
and they are bound to be recalculated, because many of the factors 
have changed, some adversely as regards the price of molasses 
and others favourably owing to the greater size of the factories and the 
completely different price of cane just now prevailing, — recalculating the 
Tariff Board’s figures on the Tariff Board's basis, we reckon that a fair 
price for sugar today is Es. 7-1-0 per maund and that on that price they 
can get their ten per cent profit. As against that, we reckon that the 
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Avevagc selling price, and taking this on a conservative basis, is Rs. 8-2-G 
maund. Therefore, they have a margin of Rs. 1-1-6 a inmiiid. TIu* 
value of the duty is 0-15-7 a maund, let us say, one rupt'o n niaiiiid. 
They can pay one rupee a maund, they can get a fair, selling price 
according to the Tariff Board which gives them ten per cent on their money 
find they still have IJ annas over for additional profit over and above that 
ten per cent. That roughly indicates the position on which we stand; and, 
iTciJorally, apart from the figures our position always has been that it is 
possible for the industry to carry on, to pay a fair price for cane and to 
pay this excise duty. And that we have to make good in the Select 
.Committee. 

Sir, I do not think I need say any more on that particular point. 1 only 
want to deal with two other points which seem to me to be of 
^ ■ great importance and which affect our whole case. I ventured 
:ii my remarks, which have been very much criticised as evidencing w^hat 
..m enemy I am of India, to say that it is very dangerous for the country to 
<rct into a way of listening to the demands of an industry for exaggerated 
protection. It seems to me that the case throughout this debate has been 
.irgued on the assumption that an industry is entitled to be given condi- 
ii(»ns in which the average factory, regardless of the standard of efficiency, 
is able to earn ten per cent, on its money from the very outset of its opera- 
tions. Now, Sir, I feel that I can claim to know something about tlic invest- 
ment of money in industry. In the years of my life before the War, when 
i was in business, it was my business to run an investment company whose 
splierc of operations was investments in industries in connection with mining 
and metal trading, all industries connected wdth mining, smelting, e(’>p])er 
rolling mills, iron and steel, ~a very wide sphere of industrial interests. 

1 i is my experience in British conditions, where I think one may claim that 
Lliere is a fairly higli standard of efficiency in management and enterprise, 
it. is rny experience that any one who embarks on a now venture can hardly 
ever hope to establish a position in new business earning a profit except 
after four or five years* work in building up the position. It is my experi- 
ence that on an average the money invested in industry probably docs not 
oaru more than four or five per cent. In those cases, where you find com- 
panies paying large dividends, you almost always can look back on a 
long history of self-restraint during which in the early years they have been 
putting aside all their profits to reserves and building up a strong position 
behind their nominal capital. And tlierc is no field except a highly specu- 
lative field like mining ventures where you can ever expect to earn any- 
thing like a ton p^r cent, regular dividend. I vrould ask any TIonoiirabh' 
Member opposite who is interested in industry to tell me that he thinks 
it fair to expect a ten per cent, assured dividend on any industrial pro- 
position. It is true that at times industrial shares have to show the . possi- 
hility of a yield of ten per cent, because they are so speculative, and unless 
'here is possibility of an yield as high as that, no one would put his money 
into the business. But, then, that ten per cent, profit has to balance years 
loss. And, on an average, I say that industrial profit should certainly 
expect more than about five per cent, on the whole capital. And yet 
everyone here seems to talk on the assumption that an industry, oven a 
‘moderately well managed industry, ought to be assured a position in whicli 
d ean earn ten per cent. 

Now, Sir, there is another side to that matter to which I should like to 
draw attention, and, again, I am sure, .it will be supported by any of the 
Honourable Members opposite who have any experience of business. It 
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is very difficult to put your finger on the spot and say exactly where one 
man is an efficient manager and another is not. To all ouWard appearances 
one man may run his show just as well, may keep his accounts just as 
well, may be jlist as good in engaging his staff, and so on; and yet one 
man has got a commercial sense and is able to work profitably and "another 
man is always able to show something like a loss. But, hero we seem to 
forget all these differences. If any single factory comes and says that it 
cannot make ten per cent, can that be considered a ground for an appeal 
to Government to go and give a further piece of protection ? T do put it to 
the House that if the efficiency of Indian industry is to be developed, it 
will never succeed if the expectations of profit and the checks on inefficiency 
are so high and so loose as seems to be the case in the minds of most of 
those who have spoken on the subject. Certainly there would be very little 
chance of India ever developing herself to a point where she can compete 
ill foreign markets as regards sugar. 

I have mentioned these points, because, as 1 have already suggested, 
I do take very hardly some of the criticisms that have been levelled against 
us for introducing this measure or for making the sort of observations which 
I have made as to what are the real interests of India if one wants to see 
India develop industrially in the future. 

There is another side of the matter which I only just want to mention 
and shall say very little about, and that is this: I do wish again to call 
the attention of the House to the two-edged nature of the weapon of pro- 
tection. It is, of course, — and no one of us denies it — a most satisfactorv 
thing to see the sugar industry in India developing as it has developed. 
But we must not forget that there is another side to this, and, when I 
say that, I do not mean to say that it should deter us from the policy of 
developing our industries, but simply this: that when any parthuilar pro- 
posals come up, they should be examined in all their aspects. We have bad 
a great deal of talk about rice in the past few months, and it is interesting 
to sec vrhat are the figures as regards the exports of rice to Java and Sumatra 
in the last few years. I do not say that the development of sugar industry 
in India is the sole cause of Java and Sumatra having to turn over to rice 
cultivation, but certainly it is the most important single factor in the 
situation, and nothing has upset the Java position more thfin the sudden 
development of our own sugar industry. In 1032, for the ten months ending 
JanurvTy the 31st, our exports of rice to Java were 1,29.643 tons. In the 
ton months ending January the 31st, 1934, they had come down to 6.^,900 
tons: that is to Say, the exports to Java had diminished by over 65,000 tons 
'^r more than half; and they will come down still more. That is an inevitable 
development. Java production of sugar baa had to be cut down enormously; 
so far as I know, even the reduced Chadbourne agreement quota for Java of 
2^ million tons will have to he cut down to J million tons next year; and, 
of course, they have to find other means of employing their land and are 
now growing rice instead. So that that is an illustration of the other aide to 
this picture, although as I have said, it does not mean that we should not 
go on developing ourselves industrially. 

I think all the other points that have been mentioned can he dealt with 
satisfactorily in Select Committee. We shall welcome the opportunity of a 
careful examination of all these points, and I trust that we shall be able 
to convince the House, after full discussion in Select Committee, that ou^ 
measure, however unpopular it mav be, is definitely a right measure in the 
interests of the country. Finally,- there is one thing which is home in uporv 
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flic most clearly after this discussion, and that is, that to have allowed this 
state of affairs to continue any longer without raising this issue, without 
ventilating this issue, and making people understand ^vhat is going on in 
the sugar industry, would have been the worst possible mistake that we 
•oiild have made. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanrnukham Chetty) 
losnmcd the Chair.] 

Mr. President ^Tho Honourable Sir Shanrnukham Chetty): The question 
is: 

“That the name of Sir Prank Noyce In* siihstitiitod in place of Mr. llurdy, as a 
mem her of the Select Committee.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: There is another amendment, Sir, of Mr. .\nwar- 
iil-Azim for the addition of two more names. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaumukhani Chetty): H(i docs not 
want to move it. 

The question is: 

“That the Bill ho circulated for the purpose of elicitinj? o}»inioii thereon by the 
Isl of August, 1934.” 

'ITie motion was negatived. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa : Muham- 
madan): Sir, there is one more amendment. 

Mr. President (Tlie Honourable Sir Shanmiikham Chetty): What is it? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: That the words ‘seven days* he omitted. It 
hus not yet been moved, and T want to move it. It is on the agenda paper. 

Mr. President (The Hononrnblc Sir Shanmnkharn Chetty): Tlie Honour- 
Member may move it. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I beg to move: 

“Tha . in tlu* motion, the woi'd.s ‘with in.«it ructions to report within seven days’ 
he omitted.’* 

1 want to make simply a few observations in tliis connection. One is 
this: that we on this side of the House arc always opposed to the idea of 
limitation of time for reports of Select Committees. We want that suffi- 
cient time should be given to the Corniiuttee and it should be left in the 
Iiands of the Committee that whenever they think fit they may report. 
We should not restrict their action by any such clause that they should report 
witliin seven days or some such period. You find, Sir, that the trouble is 
iliat the Assembly is going on from day to day, and tliere is no time prac- 
lieully to consider these questions, and the figures, which my Honourable 
friend himself admitted, have to he examined in the committee stage; but, 
if there is not sufficient time, how will it be possible for the Committee to 
consider this point, and to examine all those figures which have been quoted 
l\y Honourable Members on both sides of the House? 
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further, you will find thcil I said in tlic heginning that two or three more 
linportaiit questions had to be considered and those can bo considered in 
lilt; light of the opinions whicli (l)ey may receive from the Local Govern- 
ments. The main ])oint whicli may be urged is that the Budget has been 
passed and they are not aware what is their jiosition and whether they will 
get this duty, and they will want to know where they stand and whether 
I his income can be expected or not. But when we send this Bill to the 
Select Committee, it means that we accept the principle of the Bill; but 
we are not aware of the opinions of the Local Governments. I have said 
that the Government will not lose anything if they postpone this recom- 
mendation to get the report within seven days, and they can take this mea- 
sure in the Simla Session. We accept the principle of the Bill by sending it 
lo the Select Committee, but we want that this question should be entirely 
open to the (’ommitteo that if the Committee thinks that the opinions of 
the ditferent Governments should bo placed before them, and if the Com- 
mittee recommends to the Government that they want to have the opinions 
of the Local Governments there should not be any trouble in the Committee, 
and the Government should bo in a position to cireulate the Bill by execu- 
tive order to different Local Governments to know their views in this con- 
nection. 

There is another objection, Sir, Some friends think that if this 
measure is not passed, the Bill, which is in the name of my friend, Mr- 
Bajpai, will not see the light of day, and wc will not be able to pass the 
Bill to regulate the price of sugar-cane. I should like; to tell my friemds 
that nothing would be lost if we do not pass the other Bill within six 
months; we shell not bo able to give any benefit to the cane grower by 
passing this Bill now, because the sugar-cane season is now over, and 
wTiatever benefit the agriculturist will get as a result of the passing of 
this nieasurcj will bo only in the next sugar-cane season. Therefore, there 
need be no hurry for passing that measure. My view is that, instead of 
limiting the time, it would be better to leave the whole, question in the 
hands of the Committee. Let the Committee sit and consider the- whole 
question, and if they think that this Bill should be circulated, then it 
should be circulated. But, if, on the other hand, they find they have 
sufficient information in their possession, then, certainly, they will not 
delay this matter and they will place their views before us. My whole 
object is that the liands of the Committee should not bo tied down in 
considering this matter quicfly and that no restrictions should be placed 
on them. With these wodrs, I move my amendment. 

Mr. President (The. Honourable Sir Shatimukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved: 

“That in the motion, the words *with instructions to report within seven days* ha 
omitted.** 


Mr. S. G. Jog (Berar Eepresentative): Sir, my friend? Mr. Maswood 
Ahmnd, has made the suggestion with the best of motives, but I think 
he is n bit out of order, because for every Select Committee they must 
fix a' time limit, and if, within that time limit, they arc not able to report, 
they will have to come to the House and ask for further extension of 
time to report. Any motion with an indefinite arrangement without 
fixing any time limit is out of order. 
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Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): Sir, I want to make a few 
observations on the motion moved by my friend. It is admitted on all 
Jiaiids that levying of an excise duty, so soon after protection has been 
given, is a departure of very great magnitude. Therefore, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that we should examine the situation more- carefully 
and more thoroughly than is usually done within seven days in a Select 
(Committee- My suggestion to the Select Oommitteh would be that» 
instead of hurrying through this meivsiire, in their meetings they should 
examine the important interests affect* d by this excise duty. Of course, 
by carrying out this motion we accept the principle of levying the excise 
duty upon sugar manufactured in India, but there are certain interests 
\^'l 1 ich would like to be heard, and, if necessary, we may have to examine 
certain representatives, so that they may be, able to put forward their 
point of view, and the House should bo able to record its decision on 
materials which may be trustworthy and reliable. Therefore, I support 
the motion of my friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I have one diff\culty which I hope my 
friend, Mr. Maswood Alimad, will clear up. Suppose the Committee 
does not report at- all, tln-n what would happen? 

LEr. M. Maswood Ahmad: My friend has forgotten the Standing Order. 
My friend will find that the Standing Orders give sufQciont protection in 
this matter. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Sir, I support wholeheartedly the motion 
moved by my friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad. I do not think, if this 
amendment is fjcccpted, the Government will lose any revenue. As all 
Honourable; Members know, the cane season is already over. Most of 
the sugar factories are to be closed on this side of the country. I think 
some factories close to Gorakhpur in the Western U. P. are about to 
close shortly, and some will close before the first half of May- There- 
fore, there is only one month left for the crushing season, and half the 
number of mills will be closed before the end of this month. If this 
arncndnicni is accepted, we shall be able to know many tilings. For 
instance, the Finance Member just now gave the figure of Bs. 7-1-0 as 
the actual cost of sugar, and if the^y pay a price of Be. 0-8-0 in the 
(jorakhpur district and one rupee as excise duty, there will be a margin 
of nearly ten per cent. So, we shall be able to go through all these 
matters very carefully, and if the Finance Member agrees to this small 
amendment, I think he will not lose much revenue. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I must strongly oppose 
this amendment. It seems to me that my friend is merely trying to get 
the House to reverse the verdict which they have already given as re- 
gards his original amendment. His original amendment sought to send 
the Bill for circulation and delay it until August. Now, he seeks to 
achieve exactly that result by another means. Our position is that the 
House has got the information before it in order to deal with this matter, 
and there is nothing to be gained by delay. On the other hand, we 
must get our financial programme through as is the ordinary course at 
the Budget Session. It was merely by an accident that this particular 
Bill had to be taken separately from the Finance Bill, but it must be 
passed at the Budget Session. T oppose the motion. 
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Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: May I know what is the hurry to pass this 
Bill in this Session? Will my friend make the- position clear? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: My friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, I think, did 
not give correct information. The rule says that "such report shall be 
made not sooner than three months**. Now, "not sooner than three 
rnontlis** may mean‘ till eternity on tha other side. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty); The ques- 
tion is: 

“Tbnt in thn motion, the words 'with instructions to report within seven days’ be 
omitted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Jloriourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): There is 
perhajis jinothcr ainendiiient by Mr. Maswood Ahmad, is it not? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I don*t want to move it, Sir. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is; 

“That llio Bill to provide for the imposition uiid collection of an excise duty on 
sugar he referred to a Scleel Committee consisting of Diwnn Bahadur A. Hamaswami 
Mudaliai’, Atr. S. (/. Mitra, Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali, Seth Haji Abdoola ITaroon, Lala 
Ilnri J^aj Swamp, Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal, Mr. Blnipu: Sing, Lala llameshwar 
Prasad Bagla, Mr. H, S. Surma, Mr. A. Das, Bhui Parnifi Njind, Mr. C. S. Ranga 
Tyor Mr. F. E. James, Mr. C. Morgan, Nawah Major Malik 'falib McKdi Khan, 
Sirdar Nihal Singh, Major Nawah Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Mr. CL’S. Bajpai, the Honour- 
able Sir Frank Noyce, and the Mover, with iiisl met ions to report within seven days and 
that the number of members who.se presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting 
of Iho. Committee shall be five.” 

The motion was adopted. 


THE MATCHES (EXCISE DUTY) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Fiiumee Member): Sir, I beg to 
move : 

‘‘That the Bill to provide for the imposition and collection of an excise duty on 
matches ho referred to a Select Committee consisting of Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Mr. 
Rahimfoola M. Cainoy, Mr. S. C. Mitra, Mr. B. Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. V. Jadhav, 
Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra, Sardar Sant Singh, Mr. R. S. Sarma, Rao Bahadur sL R. 
Pandit, Mr. N. N. Anklesaria, Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen, Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar, 
Sir Leslie Hudson Sir Darev Lindsay, Mr. Al. H. Ghnznavi, Mr. Muhammad A iiwar-ul- 
A/am, Dr. R. D. Dalai, Mr. D. N.' Mukharji, the Tionourable Sir Frank Noyce, and 
the Mover, with instructions to report within seven days, and that the mimber oJ 
members whose presence shall he necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee 
shall be five.” 

T dO' not. think tbnt it is necessaiy for mo to make any long speech iu 
moving this particular motion. T have explained the position fairly fully 
in my original Budget spooeb. T have no particular case or public agitation 
to deal with in this matter. What T want to put before the House is that 
this is an extremely reasonable proposal, but tliat there are m^ny technica 
aspects which will require full discussion in Select Committee. I may ^y 
that we have had an opportunity, in the interval since we introduced this 
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measure, to discuss it with some of the representatives of the leading match 
iTuinufacturing companies, and there is no doubt that on certain points some 
technical modifications will be necessary in the measure as originally pro- 
posed. But all of those points are points which can well be discussed in 
Select Committee. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanniukham Chetty): Motion 
moved : I 

“That the Bill to provide for the imposition and collection of an excise duty on 
matches bo referred to a Select Committee consisting of Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Mr. 
Kahimtoola M. Chinoy, Mr. S. C. Mitra, Mr. B. Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. V. Jadhav, 
Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra, Sardar Sant Singh, Mr. H. S. Sarma, Rao Bahadur S. R. 
P.mdit, Mr. N. N. Anklesaria, pandit Satyendra Nath Sen, Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar, 
Sir Leslie Hudson, Sir Darcy Lindsay,* Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi, Mr. Muhammad Anwar-uL 
Dr. R. D. Dalai, Mr. D. N. Mukharji, the Honourable Sir Frank Noyce, and 
the Mover, with instructions to report within seven days, and that the number of 
members whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee 
shall be five.” * . 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): In the words of my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal, I may say that we are nof 
discussing the philosophy of protection; we are discussing the philosophy 
of taxation. 

An Honourable Member: Philosophy of destruction! 

Mr. B. Das: During the Budget speech and on various other occasions, 
T have made it clear that excise duty has become a general feature of the 
in Nation policy of the Govoiiiment of India. Although I could not speak 
on the other Bill which was discussed with such vehemence for the last two 
(hiys, whatever remarks I make on this Bill will also apply to the Sugar 
P.xcise Bill. I feel that excise duty has come to stay. The very fact that 
the House has sent the other Bill to a Select Committee shows that the 
JTeiise considers that excise duties should be collected by the Government 
It; meet their general expenditure, but whether the excise duty that has 
boon designed by the Government on matches or on sugar is ample or should 
1)0 reduced is a subject which requires closer examination. As for the 
match industry, it has been represented in various quarters, I liave heard 
it said that the excise duty is not good. I do not agree, because I find 
hum the reports of the various Committees, including the Taxation Enquiry 
Committee and the Federal Finance Committee, that they have all approved 
of an excise duty on matches. But whether the Finance Member is entitled 
to purloin the resources that are left for the future Federal Government 
a different question. My Honourable friend has touched those resources, 
^md so I will register my protest that he is not today entitled to touch those 
^sources. 

I will now come to the merits of the case as to what should be the 
•^‘xact excise duty that should be applied to the match industry. I have 
seen statements, — particularly when the Federation of Indian Chambers 
^as holding its annual meeting last week here, — some of my Bengali friends 
said that they would like that the small match factories which are operated 

hand as a sort of cottage industry should be . exempted from any excise 
duty. My Honourable friend, Mr. Eamakrishna Eeddi, has recorded a 
Pmtest in the previous Bill and has suggested that hhandsari sugar should 
^ot be touched, and let me take this opportunity to say that I entirely 
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agree with Mr. R^ddi and others who think like that, that hhandaari sugar, 
where it is in the form of a cottage industry, should not be made to pay 
any excise duty. In the same way, I say that this match industry, where 
is h(Mng manufactured as a cottage industry, should be exempted from 
the excise duty- It has also })eeri represented to us that the system 
of taxation which my TTonourablo friend has designed will work hardship 
on the consumers. The Finance Member wants to design a match box with 
80 sy)lints. Ibit that moans that match boxes in the bazar will be sold 
at two pice per box. 


Mr. A. Bas (Benares and Oorakhpnr Divisions : Non-Mubammadan 
Rural): It is already being sold at two pice. 


Mr. B. Das: That, is my complaint, and it will also reduce the con- 
sumption of matches. In these days of economic depression, the poor 
man will not get a chance to buy the matches which he was buying for 
half a pice. So, it would be better if the Select Committee devised boxes 
of one, two or three sizes, — boxes of 40 splints, and boxes of 80 splints, 
and there may be a medium kind of box of 60 splints. My Honourable 
friend, Mr. A. Das, bas said that matches are selling already in the bazar 
at two pice. I have not recently had an opportunity to buy matches, 
and T do not know the price. The other day T accused the Finance 
Member of a lack of sense of proportion in permitting the match manu- 
facturers to work day and night and producing matches in such large 
quantities that the Finance Member will not collect any additional 
revenue from the match excise duty. In reply to iny accusation he said 
that he did not believe that too much extra matches were being manufac- 
tured «*xTid stocked in the bazar, and that ho would be able to collect the 
Rs. crores which he bas estimated. My Honourable friend may think 
in that way: after a month, ho will not bo concerned with the Budgei/ 
proposals of the Oovernment or whether his successor would only find a 
paper estimate, of Rs. crores, a moiety of which he will not be able 
to collect. But there is that danger which the Finance Member will 
have to face. Announcing the imposition of an excise duty, but postpon- 
ing the date of collection to Ist April, bas deteriorated the receipts of 
the Government, and these will deteriorate at every step throughout the 
Budget year. 

One very important issue that has been brought into the scope of 
the present Bill is that tlie Indian States will be brought into collabora- 
tion. Knowing the past policy of these Indian States, knowing how 
it works and the serious accusations that are levelled against certain of 
these Indian States by my Honourable friends. Sir Cowasji »Tehangir and 
Mr. Mody and others, that those Indian States, in the coasts of the 
Bombay Presidency, whenever they get the opportunity, allow the 
importers a rebate in import duties, I think that goods are sold at low 
prices. T do not know if the Honourable the Finance Member and the 
Government of India have so far discussed the subject in minute detail 
with the n'preseutatives of the States and whether the representatives of 
these Indian States will conform to the rules that will be made by the 
Government of India and the representatives of the States, and even if 
they agree on paper at a Conference in Delhi or Simla, what guarantee 
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there that these Indian States will conform to the promise which they 
^\ill give on paper? Have the Government of India any power or any 
method by which they can enforce the Indian States not to give rebate tc 
the manufacturers of matches or even sugar in these Indian States, so 
tJiat these Indian States will sell them at a low price and tli(‘fo will be, 
i.ndue profiteering? Not only that, but it will hit the manufacturers in 
British India. That is a point which the Government should not deal 
with lightly. It is not a political issue where the Finance Member will 
cock the advice of the Political Department. It is a purely economic 
issue. If, under the order of the Political Department or under the 
ouiso that the Political Department is to be controlled by the British 
(lovernment, because the princes are allies of ITis Majesty the King, 
the Government of India do not devise ruh^s to completely control the 
action of the Indian princes and their States in the matte.r of collection 
of excise duty, then, Sir, I think that this Bill will not result in any 
fjood, and the result which my friend anticipates in the collection of 2;V 
crores, which lias already been nullified by the manufacture of excessive 
iiintches during the last one month, will be further nullified by ihO| 
ingenious and dishonest method of working of Indian States who are 
manufacturing matches in Indian States and flooding the British Indian 
inarki't with duty free matches, and that is a point on which this House 
would ask for assurance. It should not be left purely to the. sweet 
consideration of the Indian States or the princes, but the Governmenb 
of India should exercise tlieir control and superintendence over these 
Indian States to sec that they fulfil their obligations. Today thor(‘ is 
no Federation, and no one knows what will be the position of those- 
Indian princes five years hence when the Federation comes in, and who 
Imows whether Federation will come in at all? At present, the Governor 
General in Council happens to he the master of these princes and their, 
over-lord. Why should the, Government of India today be so chary as 
not to exercise that control and allow the princes to do anything they 
like as they have permitted the princes in Kathiawar States, particularly 
file Jamnagar prince to do anything he likes in the matter of giving 
rebate in the Jamnagar ])orts? 

As the House is again discussing the duty on matches, recollection brings 
mo back to the report of the Tariff Board on the ])rotoction of the match 
industry in which Sir Padamji Ginwalla wrote that minute of dissent and 
tluit excellent note on match manufacture. I want to take this opportunity 
In ask the Government what they have done during these two or three years 
h) give effect to those suggestions. It was given out in the Press thal the 
Swedish match combine, which is at present run with forciign capital, gave 
* certain undertaking to Government. I should like the TTonourabl(‘ the 
f inance Member to tell us what has been done to see that that undertaking 
fulfilled. Then, there is another thing. In all protective measures, this 
Ibmse has insisted, in accordance with the report of the Fjxtcrnal Oajiital 
‘ nnimittee, that the company's capital should be rupee capital and tliat 
'•> per cent, of the directorate should be Indian. This point was stressed very 
'•ich when this House gave protection to the Indian papier industry. I 
" not discussing the discrimination against Brilish capital. I ask the 
IVoasury Benches to recollect the minute of dissent I wrote in the case of 
the Su gar Protection Bill where I said that T had nothing to say about the 
i'ivi‘stment of British capital, as that matter was under discussion in the 
hnund Table Conference which was adorned and graced at tlie time by my 
ITonoiirable friends, Diwan BaFiadur Bainaswami Mudaliar and Sir Cowasji 
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Jehangir. I am not discussing that, but I am discussing whether the (Govern- 
ment of India have any definite policy against the investment of foreign 
' inital in India, and, when an industry receives protection, under the pro- 
tective j)olicy of the Government of India, wliether they can insist on that 
industry to convert its capital into rupee capital and to have a large number 
•f Indian directors. I have heard it said and I believe it is iriie that the 
Swedish Match Combine has given certain assurances to the Government. 

' will instance the case of the salt industry. There is that Italian firm in 
Aden which is taking advantage of this two annas six pies protective duty on 
salt and importing a very large quantity of salt to India and which offends 
I lie susceptibilities of my friends from Karaclii, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai and 
Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon, but the Government of India were very mucli 
frightened, not only by the British Chambers of Commerce, but they are 
somewhat friglilened of the foreign cai)itaf invcslmenls in the Indian Empire. 
They have not devised, so far, any means by wliich iliey can control foreign 
capital investments in British India. When we were considering that Sugar 
Protection Bill and you, Sir, were the Chairman of that Scdect Committee, 
you gave us ample opportunity to discuss this subject, but on another Com- 
mittee, the Textile Protection Select Committee, Sir, we had not the privilege 
to discuss the subject fully in a similar fashion and for which I have appended 
a long minute of dissent. T have no quarrel with the Honourable the Law 
Member who was the Chairman of that Select (’ommiltee and we thougbl 
that certain matters could not be discussed in the Select Committee, but, 
Sir, you who served on the first Select Committee of the. first protectivo 
measure in 1924 — the steel industry measure — knew the Fiscail Com- 
mission’s report thoroughly or line by line and you kneAV the ])olicy wdth 
whicli the Covernment of India designed their protective measure and you 
gave ns ample latitude in 1932. Sir, we discussed very mncli this morning 
the question whether sugar \vas coming from Java and we discussed in 
1932 whether those Java planters w’^oiild not transplant tlieir plant and 
machinery and manufacture sugar in India and whether it w^as not right and 
fair, and it is still not right and fair that the Government of India should 
devise some means of control of ihe investment of such foreign capital. 
Sir, I wrote a minute of dissent, and I wdll just read it out. It is a minute 
of dissent appended to the Select Committee’s report on the Bill to provide 
for the fostering and develoyirncnt of the sugar industry in British India, 
with the Bill as amended, in the year 1932-33, about the policy towards tin' 
investment of foreign capital in India: 

“ \s long as we are working under the present constitution it is idle to think of 
disciinn'iiatinn williiii the Britisli Empire. T am for empire, reciprocity with consent 
of rc.«peetive Dominions eoncenied inside the British Empire.” 

Well, Sir, my attitude, I will say, towards the dominions has changed, 
as I find their attitude towards India has not cliaiiged a bit, :vnd they aiv 
still insolent and insulting towards India. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): Do they know that your attitude lias changed? 

Mr. B. Das: It is for the Government of India to let them know that the 
attitude of British India has changed. (Hear, hear.) 

”If that assurance would be given, our European colleagues in the Central Legisla- 
ture v'ould gladly join issue with us to control foreign investment in India, similar 
to the case we apprehend in the case of sugar industries. I must draw attention of tho 
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legislature to the menace of the foreign capital and control to Indian industries. The- 
Legislat'i^® and the Ciuvernnient should particularly watch cases where the Government 
<rrant concessions to particular industries. Already the electric industry in Bombay 
have been controlled by Americans. The protection to match industries- brought in the 
Swedish combine. At present Government exercise no control over these foreign 
inve.stors. There is further menace from America and the continent to our steel industry 
and the shoe industiy. There is menace to our Cotton Mill Industry from Japan* 
and Germany. l.s it not high lime that the Government should legislate for every 
individual case if they cyiinot at present introduce general legislation to protect 
industries in India in the interest of India?” 

Sir, my FTtuKuirablo frioiid, -Mr. Mody. is not ])rosont lunv, but bis 
heart would bavt* beeti gladdened to hoar wliat F Imvo read out just now — 
Sir, T thought of the cotton mills of Bombay when I wrote tluit luiiiute 
of dissent in 1032. Sir, T gave in another paragra])h a method of licensing 
of all industries, 'vlu'rvby (lovernineul could control every industry and 
thereby exercise a check whether the ca])ital is foreign ea])ital or rupee 
cayatal; but, at that time, Sir George Bairiy, who was a lueiuber of tliat 
Select Committee, thought that we might be too much diseriminaling and 
the time was n(d: ripe, that wo could raise that big issiu^ under the cloak 
of this Sugar Proteidion Bill. Sir, here is another occasion. Government 
had ample time to know the mind of the non-officials on this sidi^ and, 
as fir as T know, tlioy have, their syiiij)athy with us and they are again 
la-inging in a measure on matches before the House. Is it not right that 
they should so legislate that the foreign investment in India sliould bo 
converted into rupee capital and insist on that by a method of licensing 
or by some otlier metliod--! would leave it to the Select Coirnnitteo and 
also to the very ingenious brain of tin* TTonourable tlie Finance Member 
to dovipo. iliat uudliod of (‘oiitrol. Sir, the FiXternal r.a])ital Committee’s 
ri‘port recommended that there should he a minimum number of Indian 
ipprentices trained in these industries. Sir, the Sw^edish Match Combine 
received ample time and has captured the whole of the market', — T think 
sixty to seventy per cent of the Indian market. May we not ask to know 
whether Indians are being trained by them and Indians are being employed 
by them in higli ollie.es, or wlietluT Indians work simply as coolies in- 
these factories, and is it not the case that men from Sweden and Germany 
are ruling tlie affairs of the various firms that a.re controlled by the Swedish 
Alatch Combine in India? Sir, Government are always in a burry. They 
have no time to bring out effective measures that will benefit India and 
Indians. My Honourable friend wants taxes and ho wants us to give him 
permission to lew an excise duty. I have a certain sympathy with him. 
Whether the excise duty he wants, namely, Rs. 2-4-0 is proper or it 
should be reduced to a certain extent, that is for the Select Committee 
to examine minutelv and in detail, but I feel that it ought to be reduced 
slightly. That, however, is a different issue. Sir, for purposes of taxa- 
tion, Government are in a hurry. They make us sit through the night, 
oven up to two o’clock, to pass taxation measures, but why does not the 
Honourable the Finance Member or the Honourable the Commerce Member 
bring out a Bill whereby industries that are protected and are receiving 
concessions from India should be so controlled that they work for the 
benefit of India? 

/V fev/ minutes ago, the Honourable the Finance Member laid down the 
law, from his own experience in the City of London, that industries should 
not expect any profit above ten per cent and that he would like to see 
the profits remain at five or six per cent. I think by this match industry 
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they are making more profit, and when foreign capital invested in India 
makes more profit at the cost of India and Indians, is it not the duty oi 
the State to insist that part of that money is returned to the State and 
part of the experience — technical and commercial — is returned to the people, 
of India, and the industry so arranges its working that Indian technical 
men, Indian labour and even Indian directors enjoy the maximum amount 
of benefit? Sir, I do hope that the Select Committee will examine this 
aspect of the question and will be able to devise other clauses in the 
])resent Match Bill so that the Government will be forced to apply their 
mind and license the match factories in India and control them for tlie 
benefit of India. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, 
}lio 4th April, 1934. 





LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 

Wednesday^ 4th April, 1934. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Kleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Importation of Foreign Rice. 

fi04. •Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: Will Government be pleased to state whe- 
ilior they propose to take immediate action against the importation of 
foreign rice, and, if so, what steps they propose to take? If it is not 
proposed to take a*ny action, will Government be pleased to state the 
reason therefor? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The attention of the Honourable Member is invited 
to the reply given by me on the 28th March, 1934, in reply to the short 
notice question on the subject asked by Divvan Bahadur A. IhunaswaTni 
Mudaliar. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: Has tln^ ITonourabhi Mtmbor anything more to 
add? 


Mr. O. S. Bajpai: I am afraid not just now. 


Termination of Contracts of Vendors in the Dtnapttr DrvrsiON of 
TUB East Indian Rattavay. 

605. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Is it a fact that vendors in the 
Dinapore Division of the East Indian Railway received notice from the 
Divisional Superintendent during flic latter part of February, 103-1, that 
their contracts were to terminate shortly — some on the 25th March, some 
on the 1st April and some on the lOth April, 1934? 

(h) What is the reason for this sudden tcrniinMlion of contracts? W:is 
there any rcconiinendation from the Local Advisory Coimnittce? If so, 
what ? 

(c) What is the number of vondors affected and by whom arc they 
going to be replaced? 

{(1) Have the Railway Board received any representation on the sub- 
ject? If so, when and what action has boen taken by them? 

Mr, P. R. Rau: (a) I understand that the facts are generally as stated, 
fhough Government arc; not in possession of detailed information in re- 
gard to the particular dates on which the several contracts will terminate. 
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(b) So far as I gather, the Kail way Administration proposes to avoid a 
multiplicity of small contractqrs at the various stations and instead to 
grant to one contractor the vending contracts for all sales at a large station, 
to include an area of, say, 25 to 30 miles from that station, there being* 
of course, separate Hindu and Muhammadan food vendors at each station! 
The proposed policy appears to have been explained to, and accepted 
generally by, the East Indian liailway Local (Calcutta) Advisory Committee. 

(c) Government have no information. 

(d) Certain representations weru received by the Kailway Board in 
MarcJi, 1934. As these arrangements are entirely within the competence 
of th(., Kail way Administration to settle finally, the representa-tions were 
forwarded to the Agent, East iiidian Kail way, for disi)osal. Idie A gem 
has re 2 )orted that he is considering the question. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Govemment be pleased to state whe- 
ther thesis contracts have been given to the contractors in accordance 
with the recoiniMt iidatiori of tin* Local Advisory Committee? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: As soon as this matter was brought to my notice per- 
sonally by two Honourable ^leinbers of this House, I brought it to the 
notice of the Agiiiit, East Indian Kailway, who was at the time in Delhi, 
and lit 1 has promised to look into the matter and let us know later on. I 
am not now in a ^losition to give any further information on the point. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: May I know^ whether this matter was refer- 
red to Sir Hanuay, the Agent of the East Indian Kailway, who referred 
the matter to the Divisional Superintendent, Dinapur Division, whore tlic 
telegram was received on the working day, but no step was tiikon on tli.-n 
tolegrani for three days. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Until I have received the report from the Agent, East 
Indian Kailway, L am not in a position to give any further information 
on this question. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Is it not a fact that the recommendation 
of the liocal Advisory Committee was that one contract should bei given 
for each 25 to 30 miles area? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: That seems to be so. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Is the Honourable Member awarei that 
the Agent, East Indian Kailway, telegraphed to the Divisional Superin- 
tendent and told him that if it was correct that vending contracts for two 
areas were being given to one man, he should postpone further action 
pending consideration of his report by the Agent? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: I am not aware. 

Haulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Does the Honourable Member know 
that the monopoly in such cases will react to the detriment of the tra- 
velling public ? 
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Mr. P. B- That is a point of view which the Railway Adminis- 

tration will undoiibtedly take into consideration. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I draw the attention of the . Honourable 
^feinber to the discussion in the Central Advisory Committee where» it 
was expressed that contract should be given, as far as possible, locally and 
that this question of sub-contnvcts should be avoided in the interests of good 
food and cheap food? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: 1 have aiready drawn the attention of the Agent, East 
Indian ilailway, to'' the opinion expressed in the Central Advisory Com- 
mittee to that effect. 


Troutilr with tht: Political Prisoners tn the Cellist, ar Jail, 

Andamans. 

606. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government bo pleased to state if it is 
a fact that there was again some trouble with the political prisoners in 
the Cellular Jail, Andamans ? If so, how and when did the trouble occur ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: There has been no trouble since the 
close of the hunger-strike last year. 

Withdrawal of the Privilege of Communication from the Political 
Prisoners in the Cellular Jait,, Andamans. 

607. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Is it also a fact that the privilege of communi- 
cation with relatives was withdrawn from the political prisoners in the 
Cellular Jail, in December last? If so, why and for how many months? 
Tf not, are Government in a position to state why none of the relatives 
in -Bengal rc(;eived any communication from any of those prisoners during 
December, 1933, and January, 1934? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The answer to llic first paTt of the 
(|ncstiori is in the negative. I have no information to the effect that none 
of the relatives of the prisoners received any communication from any of 
the prisoners during the months of December and January, but I am 
Jiwaro that there have be,en considerable delays in the delivery of letters 
written by the prisoners. The matter has been taken up with the Local 
Government. 

vSeqreoation of certain Prisoners in the Cellular Jail, Andamans. 

608. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that Drs. Narayan Chandra 
Pay, Bhupal Chandra Bose, and Sunil Chatterjee, prisoners in the Cellular 
Jail, are kept segregated from other prisoners? If so, why? 

(6) Is there any chance of Dr. Bhupal Chandra Bose's early removal to 
an Indian jail? 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) The answer is in the negative, 
(b) I am not aware of any such proposal. 

A 2 
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Certain Facilities tci Division III Prisoners in the Andamans. 

009. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Are the Division III prisoners in the 
Andamans supplied with tooth-powder and writing materials ? 

(b) How long are lights supplied to the prisoners in the cells at night? 

(c) Is it a fact that they are kept burning till 10 p.m. only ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) Class G prisoners are supplied 
with necessary materials for writing letters. They are permitted to pur- 
chase other writing materials and tooth-powder at their own expense. 

(b) and (c). Till 10 p.m. 


General Condition of the Health op Prisoners in the Cellular Jail, 

Andamans. 


610. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) What is the general condition of the health 
of the prisoners in the Cellular Jail at present? 

(b) Is there any one of the prisoners suffering from any disease? If 
so, how many and from what diseases? 

(c) What arrangements exist for the medical treatment of the sick 
prisoners ? 

(d) Is there any hospital attached to the Cellular jail? If so, how 
many beds are there? 

(c) Is there any kitchen attached to the hospital? If not, what is 
the arrangement for preparing diet for the sick prisoners ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) The general condition of the 
health of the prisoners is good. 

(b) At the time when Mr. Sloan visited Port Blair, one of the prisoners 
was suffering from tuberculosis. That prisoner has since been returned 
to Bengal. None of the other prisoners was suffering from any serious 
disease. 

(c) and (d). There is tv well-equipped hospital which can accommodate 
fifty beds. 

(r) The diet for the sick prisoners is prepared in the hospital kitchen. 

Present Condition of the Health of Rr , Btdhu Bhusah ?en, a Political 
Prisoner in the Cellular Jail, Andamans. 

611. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) What is the present condition of the health 
i)f Sj. Bidhu Bhiisan Sen, a political prisoner in the Cellular Jail? 

(b) Will he be soon transferred to an Indian jail ? 

(c) Is it also a fact that the climate of the Andamans is responsible 
for the breakdown of his health ? 

(d) Has he been suffering from any disease ? If so, from what disease, 
and for how many months? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a), (b), (c) and (d). This prisoner was 
returned to Bengal on February 21, 1984, because he was suffering from 
tuberculosis. 
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Tbansfbr of Two Prisoners from the Andamans to the Aijpore Central 

Jail. 

612. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it ix fact that two prisoners were brought 
back to the Alipore Central Jail from the Andamans in December last? 
If so. why and on what date? 

(b) Will Government please state the names of those two prisoners ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: With your permission, Sir, I shall 
answer questions Nos. 612 and 613, together. S. K. Bose and P. E. Ma- 
zumdar were returned to Bengal on December 20. 1933, on medical 
grounds. 

Transfer of Prisoners Satya Kumar Bose and Prafulla Kumar 
Ma/ajmdar to the Alipore Central vTail. 

1613. ♦Mr. S. 0. Mitr^: Is it a fact that prisoners Satya Kumar Bose 
and Prafulla Kumar Mazumdar got serious illness in the Cellular Jail and 
that that necessitated their removal to the Alipore Central tTail? 

Prisoners convicted of Political Offences sent to the Andamans. 
614. ♦Mr. S. C. Mitra: \/ill Government please state: 

(i) how many prisoners convicted of political offences have been 
sent to the Andamans since 1932; 

(ii) how many amongst) them died of illness; and 

(iii) how many were brought back to India for reasons of ill-health? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: {{) If by ‘‘political offences’^ the Hon- 
ourable Member means offences connected with terrorism, the number is 
169. No prisoners convicted of offences connected with civil disobedience 
have been sent to the Andamans. 

ill) 3. 

(m) 5. 

Inquiry made by the Deputy Secretary, Home Department, from the 
Political Prisoners in the Cellui.ar j Am, And.4Mans. 

616. ♦Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government please state if, during his 
recent visit to the Andaman Islands, Mr. T. Sloan, Deputy Secretary of 
Ihn Home Department, tried to know from the political prisoners in the 
Cellular Jail anything about their present condition? If so, what did the 
prisoners^ represent to him ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Mr. Sloan visited the Cellular Jail 
and saw the conditions for himself. The prisoners made certain represen- 
tations to him, some of which are at present receiving consideration. 

CONSTITUTTON OF A CENTRAL BOaRD AT ArMY HEADQUARTERS FOR 
recommending Withdrawal of certain Officers. 

616. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government please state 
whether they contemplate constituting a Central Board at Army Head- 
quarters for the purpose cf recommending the names of those officers who 

tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 612. 
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are to be compulsorily withdrawn from the Indian Army under the War 
Block Scheme? 

(b) If the answer to part (c) above be in the affirmathe, will Govern- 
ment please state the names of the members who will constitute the Board ? 

(c) What procedure will be adopted by the Board for the selection of 
the personnel for compulsory retirement? 

(d) On whfit terms is it proposed to retire these officers? 

(e) How much will it cost Government for (i) the expenses of this 
Board, and (ii) giving effect to the recommendations of the Board? 

(f) What will eventually be the saving in the Army Budget as a result 
of the acceptance of the Board’s recommendation and subsequent retire- 
ment of the Army Officers? 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: I would invite the Honourable Member’s 
attention to the statement that I made on this subject in the course of my 
speech on the Army Department vote on March 6th. Final decisions 
have not yet been reached, and I have nothing to add to that statement. 


Surplus Shver in the Possession oe the Government or India. 

617. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that there is a large 
stock of silver in the possession of the Government of India, which is surplus 
to their requirements? 

(6) Is it intended to dispose of this silver? If so, in what manner? 

(c) What will be the gain or loss in rupees to Government after this 
transaction ? 

(d) Will Government please state the quantity and value in rupees of 
this surplus silver? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster; (a), (t) and (rZ). I would refer 
the Honourable Member to the speech which I made in this House on the 
21st of November, 1933, in proposing the ratification of the Silver Agi*ee- 
ment and also to the njemorandum recorded in the proceedings of the 
Standing Finance Committee for the 12th of March, 1934, with regard to 
the disposal of the surplus silver to be retained by Governmemt when the 
Beserve Bank is created. 

(c) Tliis depends on the price of silver at the time when the sales are 
-effected. * 


Grant of the Status of a Secretariat Office to the Posts and 
Telegraphs Directorate. 

618. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: (a) Will Government please define 
an Attached Office as distinct from a Secretariat Office of the Government 
of India, and in doing so explain the nature and standard of work that 
is required of the ministerial staff of the former as against the latter? 

(b) Will Government also state if the work done in, and by the ministerial 
staff of, the Posts and Telegraphs Directorate is in any way inferior 
in quality to that done in Secretariat Offices? 
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(c) If the answer to part (b) be in the affirmative, will Government 
please explain the difference in the quality of work required as between the 
posts and Telegraphs Directorate on one side and the Secretariat Offices 
referred to on the other? 

(d) If the answer to part (6) be in the negative, do Government 
propose to grant the status of a Secretariat Office to the Posts and 
Telegraphs Directorate and treat it as a Branch of the Industries and 
Labour Department Secretariat? Is it a fact that the Posts and Telegraphs 
Directorate now transacts business in the same way as any other Branch 
of the Industries and Labour Department Secretariat in its relation to 
llie Secretary and Honourable Memtier in charge of the Dc])artment? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a), (h) and (c). A Secretariat office 
is one directly under the charge of a Secretary to the Government of 
India, while an Attached Office, such ae that of the Posts and Telegraphs 
I)o[)artment, is one attached to a Secretariat Office, hut working direcjtly 
under the Mead of a particular Department. Generally speaking, more 
important and more complicated questions connected with the higher ad- 
ministrative functions of the Govcomment of India have to be dealt with 
in the Secretariat than those handled in an Attached Office. According- 
ly, the standard of work required of assistants and clerks (other than 
routine clerks) in the, Secretariat is generally higher than that expected 
in an Attached Office. 

(d) The first part does not aris(^ in view of the reply just given. As 
regards the second part, the fact is substantially as stated. 

Qualifying F4Xamtnation of Record Suppliers held in ttie Office op 
THE Director Gener.al, Posts and Telegraphs. 

619. -'Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: (a) Is it a fact that a qualifying 
.‘xamination of Record Suppliers was held in the office of the Director 
General of Posts and Telegraphs, New Delhi, on the 7th May, 1931, at 
which 14 candidates duly qualified themselves for the posts of Lower Divi- 
sion Clerks? 

(h) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, are Government pre- 
pared to direct the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, to promote 
tb.cra to the Lower Division Clerkship? If nob, why not? 

(c) Is it a fact that a proposal was made by the Director General for 
the transfer of the qualified Record Suppliers to the Postal Circles in the 
Lower Division Clerkship if there were no room for them in his own office ? 
M so, what action do Government propose to take in the matter which 
has remained unsettled for about three years? 

(d) Is it a faet that some of the Record Suppliers have been recom- 
mended for promotion to the Lower Division Clerkship during the inspec- 
tion of the office of the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs by Rai 
Bahadur J. P. Ganguli? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Record Suppliers of all Postal Circles, who 
are of the same status as the Record Suppliers of the office of the Director 
General of Posts and Telegraphs, have been promoted to the Lower Division 
Clerkship ? If so, what action do Government propose to take in the case 
of the Record Suppliers of the Director General's office? 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a), (b) and (c). The facts are that 

in 1931, it was suggested by the Diroctor-Gerieral, Posts and Telegraphs, 
that as it was not possible to give the record suppliers of the Director- 
Ceiierars office a higher scale of pay than Bs. 20 — 1 — 40, which was the 
scale sanctioned for this class of employees in the Attached Offices of the 
Government of India, an attempt should be made to improve their pros- 
pects by drafting such of them as were considered fit for clerical duties 
to circle offices, since, owing to a reduction of staff in the office of the 
Director-General, there were no prospects of promoting these men to the 
clerical cadre in that office. A simple examination was held to test the 
fitness of the men who offered themselves for such appointments and 14 
men were considered as qualified. The proposal to transfer the men, who 
had qualified in the examination referred to, to posts in the Lower Divi- 
sion clerical cadre of Postal Circles, was not, however, approved by the 
Government of India, as it was at that time considered that recruitment 
for this cadre from men already in service should be confined to men of 
the postmen class actually serving in the Circles. Nor was it possible to 
accommodate the men in the office of the Director-General, Posts and 
Telegraphs, .as from April 1st, 1030, that office was doehirod an Attached 
Office of the Government of India and no sueh Lower Division posts were 
sanctioned for Attached Offices. The question of providing for the men in 
Lower Division posts in Postal Circles will, however, again be examined. 

(d) The fact is that in 1928, Eai Bahadur J. P. Ganguli, who investi- 
gi^ted the strength of the Director-Goncrars office, suggested ih.at sever, al 
of the record suppliers should be in the proposed ‘C' class or Lower Divi- 
sion clerical scale. But as explained in the. reply to parrts (a), (b) and (c) 
above, this class of clerks was not introduced in the Director-General's 
office. 

(e) In Postal Circles, posts of record-supplicis who Jire engaged in semi- 
clericnl duties were included in the Lower Division clerical time-scale of the 
locality concerned and the incumbents of the posts in question got the 
benefit of that scale. Por reasons stated in my reply to parts (a), (b) 
and (c) above, the record-suppliers of the Director-General's office were 
given the scale of pay obtaining in the Attached Offices of the Government 
of India and were designated record-lifters. In these circumstances. 
Government do not consider it necesscary to take any further action in 
this respect. As stated in the reply to parts (a), (b) and (c) above, the 
question of the transfer of the qualified record -lifters to Postal Circles will 
receive consideration as a special case. 

Felling up of Temporary Vacancies of Second Division Olerrs from 

AMONG THE Record Suppliers in the Office of the Director General, 

Posts and Telegraphs* 

620. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: Will Government ho pleased to 
state what procedure is followed in filling up the temporary vaenney in 
tlie Second Division Clerkship from among the Record Suppliers in the 
office of the Director General of Posts and Telegi’aplis ? Is it at the 
sweet will of some one, or is there some definite procedure? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Temporary vacancies in the Second 
Division of the clerical cadre of the office of the Director-General, Posts 
and Telegraphs, which is an Attached Office of the Government of India, 
are filled in accordance with the orders issued by the Home Department for 
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rGcruitment to the ministerial establishment of the Government of India 
Socretariat and Attached Offices. T^ecord lifters are not ordinarily eligible 
for employment in the clerical cadre of that office, but in exercise of the 
(Jisca’ction vested in him by tlic Home Department orders, the Director- 
(lOTieral has selected three suitable record-lifters in his office to fill tem- 
porary vacancies till such time as qualified candidates are supplied by the 
Public Service Commission. 

Pension of Record Supplier.s and Duftries tn the Government of 

India Ofitces. 

621. *Mr. D. E. Lahid Chaudhury: Is it a fact that the Record 
Suppliers and Duftries of all Government Secretariat Offices draw half 
pension at the lime of their retirement? If so. why do not the Record 
Suppliers and Duftries of all Government attached and suhordinai.e offices 
I'iwv half pension at the time of their retirement? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Yes; subject to certain maxima. 
The question of the revision of the pension of i*ecord sorters and daftaries 
in the Government of India Attached and Subordinate offices will be 
considered along with the main scheme of revision of pensions of inferior 
servants as a whole vrhich has had to be postponed until the financial 
position improv('S. 

Introduction of Indian Dinino Cars on certain Express Trains on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

622. *Mr. K. P. Thampan: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether on the Peshawar Express Train 197 Down and 198 Up on 

the Groat Indian Peninsula Railway, there are no Indian 
dining cars while the same trains between Delhi and Peshawar 
on the North Western Railway line are provided with such 
('ars ; 

(b) whether the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway authori- 

ties have provided Indian dining cars on their Railway between 
Bombay and Delhi; 

(c) whether there has been an agitation on the part of the public to 

introduce Indian dining cars on 197 Down and 198 Up Express 
trains; and 

(d) u'liether they propose to consider the desirability of asking the 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway authorities to introduce Indian 
dining cars on these Express trains forthwith ; if not, why not ? 

Mr. P. E. Rau: (a) Yes. 

(6) Two compartments — not dining cars — are reserved for Hindu and 
Huhammadan catering on Nos. 19 Down and 20 Up Delhi Expresses, 
botwoon Bombay and Delhi. 

(c) Government have received no rcx)reBentations on the subject in 
recent years. 

(d) T am sending a copy of this question to the Agent, Great Indian 
I'eninsula Railway, to consider the suggestion. 
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Posting of Charts showing the Different Roads and their Directions 

AT CERTAIN PLACES IN X^EW DeLHI. 

623. *Mr. S. O. Jog: (a) Is it not a fa(*,t tliat in New Delhi at various 
places, such as Windsor, Alexandra, York and others, large sized maps or 
charts were posted showing the different roads and their directions? 

(ft) Are (Government aware tliat these maps were of great use and con 
veniont to people Jiving in New and Old Delhi as well as to outsiders? 

(c) Arc (Govern incnt aware that the said maps are not to be found in 
those places now? 

(d) Will Government please state why they have been removed? 

(e) Are Government prepared to consider the desirability of having these 
boards posted .again at the various places? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) Yes. 

(ft) Government .are gratified to hear this. 

((0 Yes. 

[d) Owing to the increase in the number of roads since these maps were 
prey)arcd, they had become out of d.atc and expenditure on revising them 
was considered to be unjustified in the prevailing financial stringency. 

(c) (Government will draw the attention of Municipal authorities to the 
Honourable Member’s suggestion. 

Grant to the Ren ares Hindu University kor Research in Plant 

Physiology. 

624. *Mr. S. G. Jog: («) Arc Government aware that the Benares 
University has established an Institute of Agricultural Research as its 
branch ? 

(ft) Are Government aware that the said University, or its institute, 
applied to the Imperial Council of Agricultural Rese.arch for a grant for 
reseai’ch in pl.ant physiology? 

(c) Will Government please state the amount of grant sanctioned, if 
any, and whether it has been p.aid or not? If it has not been paid, do 
Government propose to expedite payment? 

(d) Are Government prepared to consider the desirability of making 
a more substantial grant? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) and (ft). Yes. 

(c) The application for the grant was not accepted by the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research. 

(d) Does not arise. 

Alleged Maladministration of the Lahore Government Teleorai^h 

Office. 

625. *Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: (a) Is it a fact that the 
Muslim Right Protection Board, Punjab, bad recently brought to the 
notice of the Director General, Posts .and Telegraphs, and the Postmaster 
General, Punjab Circle, the maladministration of the Lahore Government 
Telegraph Office and the hostile attitude of the present Superintendent 
in charge thereof towards Muslim subordinates? ^ 
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(b) Will Government iplease state if the allegations contained in the 
communication referred to above have been investigated? If so, with what 
result? 

(c) If fh'j reply to part (b) is in the negative, do Government propose 
to order an independent enquiry into the matter to allay the feelings of the 
Muslim subordinates? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) A telegram was roccivc'd by 
Government in October, 1933, containing general allegations of hostility to 
Muslim siibordinatcg on the part of the Superintendent, CeTitral Telegi’aph 
Ofhee, Lahore. This was brought to the notice of the Director-General of 
Posts and Telegraphs who did not receive a separate coinmiinication on this 
subject. 

Government have no information whether a similar communication was 
also received by the P<)stHUister-Gen(U‘;d, Punjab and North-West Frontier 
Circle. 

(b) The result of the investigations made by the Director-General in 
regard to the allegations was that conqdaints were received by the local 
authorities from only one Muslim member of the staff of the Telegraph 
office. As this member was entitled to represent any grievance he had in 
tlio usual way through the appropriate official channel, the Director-General 
decided that no action was called for. 

(c) Does not arise in view of the reply to part [h) of the question. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Have GovcrnnuMit inquired from the Post 
Master General whether he has got any representation in this matter? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: No, Sir, it was tiot necessary to do 
se in view of tlie fact lliaf the rcprestuitation recenved by the Government 
of India w'as semt to him for investigation. It did not matter whether 
li(', received a* similar communication or not. Ho went into the, substance of 
die communication received, and that was obviously snffiedont. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Do Government expect any reply from the 
Post Master General on the representation which they sent to him ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: I am afi-aid my T-Icmourable friend 
did not hear my reply to the question. The communication wo received 
was duly sent to the Post Master General for investigation. The Director- 
General himself had no other means of obtaining information cx(^ept 
through the Post Master General. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Will the report be placed before the 
House ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: No. Sir. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: May I know w^hy? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: It is a departmental communication, 
it is not desirable that it should be placed on the table of the House. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Will the conclusion to which the 
Department will come be placed before the House ? 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyco: No, Sir. It has been given in the 

reply to the question. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad! Is it expected that the Post Master General will 
reply to the Director-General about tliis letter ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I would again refer the Honourable 
Member to the reply I have given to part (b) of the question: 

‘The result of tlve investigations made by the Director-General in regard to the 
aHegations was that complaints were received by the local authorities from only one 
Muslim member of the staff of the Telegraph Office.’* 

That information was obviously obtained from the Post Master General, 
and, therefore, the Director- Gen oral must have had a reply from the 
Post Master General. 


Rttles for the Promotion of Passknoer Drivers to Mail Drivers or 

State Rahway.?. 

626. *Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: (a) Will Government please 
state the rules governing the promotion of passenger drivers to mail drivers 
on the various State Railways? 

(b) Is it a fact that the drivers, who were covenanted on the East 
Indian Railway from England in 1921 or 1922, have from time to time 
been pi’omotod to mail drivers superseding locally recruited drivers in the 
passenger grade who have been awaiting promotion to the next grade? 

(c) If the answer to part (b) be in the afhrmative, will Government 
please state the reason for such promotion and supersession? 

(d) Do Government propose to discontinue such practice on all the 
State Railways? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: With your permission Sir, I propose to reply to questions 
Nos. 626 to 631 together. I have called for information, and will lay a 
reply on the table of tlie House in due course. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable Member inform 
this House when he will have collected this information ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I am unable to prophesy. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable Member consider 
ten days too little for this inquiry? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Certainly, Sir. 


Surplus Posts in the Office of the Deputy Chief Commercial Manager, 
Claims, East Indian Railway. 

1627. ♦Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: (a) Ts it a fact that the Deputy 
Chief (.V,mmoicial Manager, Claims, East Indian Railway, had several 
surplus posts on his oflico establishment in 193B? 

(h) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, were the following 
posts, among others, surplus: 

(i) one post in grade Rs. 280 — 20 — 500, and 

(ii) one post in grade Rs. 400 — 20 — 500? 


tFor answer to thi.s question, ser . answer to question No. 626, 
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(c) Is it a fact that while there were surplus posts in this office , the 
]\<»ent, on the recommendation of the Deputy Chief Commercial Manager, 
CraiiTis. sanctioned two new posts in 1933, namely : 

(i) one post graded Bs. 170 — ^218, and 

(ii) one post graded Bs. 160 — 220? 

(d) If the answer to part (c) be in the affirmative, will Government 
be pleased to state whether these two posts have been examined :n the 
course of the Job Analysis? 


V 

Posts decI/ARED Surplus by the Chief Commercial Manager, Cij^ims, 

East Indian Railway. 

1628. ♦Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: (a) Is it a fact that as a 
result of the Pope Committee’s Job Analysis, several posts were declared 
surplus in October, 1033, by ihe (3hiof Commercial Manager, CLsims, East 
Indian Bailway? 

(h) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, w-hat amount per 
annum will bv3 saved by the retrenchment of these surplus posts jn the 
(3 aims office? 

(c) Has any post in the highest subordinate grade of that office 
(hs. 400 — 20 — hCK)) been declared surplus? 

(r/) Have any staff affected by these findings been brought under 
retrenchment either by demotion or discharge? 

(e) Will demotions and discharges duo to the retrenchment of these 
surplus posts in the Claims Office be regulated by the instructions issued 
to Agents by the Bailway Board in a letter No. 381-L.. dated th(i 19th 
August, 1932? 

Seniority of Subordinates offictating in the Transportation 
Inspector’s Crade on the East Indian Rahway. 

1620. ♦Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: With reJorence to their reply 
to starred question No. 1017, dated the 18th September, 1933, will Govern- 
ment please stale how seniority is to be decided between subordinates who 
are officiating in the Transportation Inspector’s grade on the East Indian 
Bailway ? 

Bates and Claims Offices of the Commercial Departivient on the East 

Indian Railway. 

1630. *Li0ut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: (a) Is it a fact that the Bates 
«and Claims offices of the Commercial Department of the East Indian Bail- 
way are considered as one unit for the demotion of subordinate staff? 

{h) Are they also considered as one unit for the promotion of the 
subordinate staff? 

(c) Are the subordinate posts in those offices interchangeable, e.q.y can 
the services of a Bates Clerk be utilised as a Claims Clerk and vice versa? 

tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 626. 
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Filling up of Vacancies in One Division on the East Indian Railway 

FROM OTHER Dr’ISIONS. 

1631. *Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: (a) With reference to their 
reply to starred question No. 1356, dated the 11th December, 1933, will 
Government please state whether vacancies in any one Division on the East 
Indian Railway must be filled by employees in that Division to the exclu- 
sion of other suitable employees working in 

(i) other Divisions, and 

(ii) in the Head Office at Calcutta? 

(6) If the answer to parts (a) (i) and (a) (ii) be in the negative, wiii 
Government please state which posts are to be filled from among the em- 
ployees of the several Divisions and the Head Office staff? 


Deputation to the JIailway Board REGAKuiNr; the Ratio of Posts to 
BE HELD HY TiTE East Indian Railway and 'old Oudh and Rotul- 

KHAND RaTLW^A V OFFir ERS. 

63*J. *Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: (a) Is it a fact that Govern- 
ment (Railway Board) received a deputation of officers from the East 
Indian Railway in September, 1932, regarding the ratio of posts to be 
held by 

(i) East Indian Railway (Company) officers, and 

(ii) East Indian Railway (Old O. & R.) officers? 

[h) Has a ratio betwc'on these two categories been established? Ij so. 
what is it? 

(c) Will this ratio be observed in respect of promotions from the 
subordinate to the official grades? If not, why not? 

(d) What is the present ratio of East Indian Railway (Company) and 
East Indian Railway (Old O. R.) permanent and officiating officers 
employed in 

(i) the Chief Commercial Manager’s office, 

(ii) the Agency, 

(iii) the Chief Operating Superintendent’s office, 

(iv) the six Divisions separately, and 

(v) the Chief Engineer’s office? 

Mr. P. R. Ran; (a) On tho 1st October, 1932, the Railway Board received 
a deputation of East Indian Railway officers in connection with the ques- 
tion of the relative seniority of officers of the late East Indian Raihvny 
Company and the old Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 

(b) The original arrangements were that in selecting officers of the old 
East Indian Railway cadre and the State Railway cadre for substantive 
promotion from the junior to the senior scale or from the senior scale to 
the administrative grades, the convention that the total number of posts 
in the senior scale and the administrative grades should be filled in the 
ratio of 2 to 1 by officers of the East Indian Railway cadre and the State 
Railway cadre, respectively, would be follow^cd. This ratio was adopted 

tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 626. 
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tentatively till the preparation of a combined seniority list. This has been 
jone since and promotions are now' made on the usual basis of seniority 
and efficiency. 

(c) I am making enquiries from the Agent, East Indian Railway, as 
regards this point and shall lay a reply on the table later. 

(d) T can obtain for the Honourable Member the existing nuniber of 
oiHccrs in the various offices mentioned by him divided into East Indian 
Jbiilway Company Officers and State Railway Officers, but this is not likely 
to be of any value as variations take place from time to time according 
10 the exigencies of the public service. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Is the Honourable Member aware 
tliat this trouble between the Ondb and Rohilkhand Railway, as it \vas 
formerly called, and the East Indian Railway, as it was formerly called, has 
hceii going on for many years ? And are Government aware of the fact that 
it, is creating great discontent among the staff, both officials and subordi- 
nates, of the former on account of unfair and unjust treatment, and the 
favourable treatment that is given to the East Indian Railway staff, official 
and subordinate ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: So far as I am aware, the trouble as regards officers 
at any rate has ended. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Are Government aware of the fact 
that they sent a Member of the Railway Board to Moradabad to investi- 
gal(' this very niattia' and that tlie matter has not been finally decided? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Docs my TTonourablc friend refer to officers or 
subordinates ? 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Particularly of the subordinate staff, 
inquiries have been made. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: T am not aware personally of the fact that my Honour- 
able friend referred to. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I cannot tell wffiat the source of the Honour- 
able Member’s information is, but one officer has specially told me that 
iboy have got genuine grievances, and he said further that they did not 
try to redress the wrongs of the subordinates, because their wrongs are 
not redressed by the Railway Board. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable Member inform 
this House whether or not it is a fact that not a single officer of the 
Oiidh and Rohilkhand Railway, as it w'^as formerly called, is today in any 
high administrative post in the East Indian Railway headquarters ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I am afraid I shall require notice of that question. 

Appointment.s of Firemen at Bulsar on the Bombay, Baroda and Central 

India Railway. 

633. ^‘Mr. M. Joshi: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if it 
is a fact that seven appointments of special ‘C’ Grade Firemen were 
niade at Bulsar on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway? 
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(b) Is it a fact that the appointments were made from among the 
apprentices and not from among the firemen who are in permanent 
service? 

(c) If the reply to part (b) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state the reasons why they did not fill up these appointments 
from among the retrenched men at Bulsar who were waiting for reinstate- 
ment? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: With your permission, Sir, I propose to reply to ques- 
tions Nos. 633 and 634 together. I am calling for certain information and 
will lay a reply on the table in due course. 

Denial of the Benefit op Sctndav Rest to Workers in the Runninh 

Sheds at cert\in Places on the Bomray, Baroda and Central 

India Railway. 

t634. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if it 
is a fact that on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway the 
benefit of the Factories Act regarding Sunday rest is given in the running 
sheds at Parel, Bandra, Bulsar and Ahmedabad, to certain categories of 
employees ? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state why the same benefit is denied to the same categories of 
workers in the running sheds at Rutlam, Godhra, and other places on the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway? 

(c) Do Government propose to take steps to remove this discrepancy? 


Introduotton op the Hottrs of Employment Reoflatton and Weekly 
Rest Convention on Company-managed Railways. 

•635. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: fa) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether they have issued to the Company-managed Railway Administra- 
tions instructions to introduce the Hours of Employment Regulation and 
Weekly Rest Convention? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the negative, will Government be 
pleased to state the reasons for not doing so? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) and (b) The question of applying the Act to 
Company-managed Railways will be considered when the financial position 
improves. Meanwhile, Government have asked the Agents of the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India and Madras and Soul hern Mahratta Railways 
for their views on the possibility of introducing these regulations on their 
system from next year and for a detailed estimate of the cost of cx])endi- 
tiire that will be involved under present conditions of traffic. 

Recruitment op New Men in Preference to the Retrenched Men on 
THE Bomray, Baroda and Central India Ract.way. 

636 . •Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Will Government He pleased to state 
if it is a fact that on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway new 
men have been recruited in preference to the retrenched men? 


fPor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 633. 
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(b) Is it a facfc that retrenched men with lesser service are given 
preference to those w-ith longer service, when appointments are made from 
among the retrenched men? : 

(c) Is it a facfc that retrenched men are being reinstated on a reduced 
pay ranging from 25 to 60 per cent? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state what action they propose to 
take to enforce the orders of the Eailway Board and the recommendations 
of the Murphy Committee as regards the reinstatement of retrenched 
men ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: [a) to (c), (jlovcrnnieiii have no information. 

(d) Instructions issued by Governinenl on the subject of retrenchments 
iipply strictly only to the State-managed llailvvays; but (’ompany-rnariMged 
Ihiihvays which under their contracts enjoy considerable freedom in matters 
of administration wore invited to follow the same instructions. I am for- 
warding a copy of these questions to the Agent, Bonibay, Baroda and 
Central India Bail way, for any action that he may desire to take in the 
matter. 

Consideration of War Services in selecting the Personnel for Rb- 
TRENCHMENT IN THE POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS BePARTMENT. 

637. *Mr N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
it is a fact that they had issued instructions in December, 1933, 
directing that War Service should bo taken into consideration in selecting 
the personnel for reErenchment in the Posts and Telegraphs Department? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Yes. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Does this principle apply to the Posts and 
T(>lcgraphs Department only or to all other Departments ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: I am afraid T shall have to ask for 

notice of that question as I am only concerned with the Departnionis in 
rny immediate charge. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: If these iiistnic lions hold good, will the ironourMl)lc 
Member consider cases where these instructions are not being followed V 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Certainly, I sliall be glad if tin; 
ITonoiirable Member will bring any cases, in which he thinks tliose instruc- 
tions have not been followed, to my notice. T shall then ])e l)appy to 

inquire into them. 


UNSTAERED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Paucity op Staff in the Central Publication P>ranch. 

297. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Are Government aware that the break-up 
of the establishment of men employed on daily wage basis by the Central 
Publication Branch has resulted in dead-lock in the office by throwing the 
whole machinery out of gear for paucity of staff? 

(b) Is a fact that most of the men employed on daily wage basis 
were recruited by the Officiating Manager on payment of money? 


R 
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(c) Is it » the Officiating Manager’s spirit of self -aggrandisement 
had manifested itself in the appointments he made? 

(d) Are Government prepared to investigate whether it is a fact that 
underhand and surreptitious methods were actually employed by the 
Officiating Manager? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) No. 

(b) and (c). Government have no information. 

(d) Not unless the Honourable Member is prepared to produce evidence 
in support of his allegations. 

AniiEGATIONS AGAINST TTIE SECRETARY, WORKS COMMITTEE, GOVERNMENT OF 

India Press, New Delhi. 

298. Rao Bahadur M. G. Ba]ah: (a) Are Government aware of the fa<it 
that lately the post of the Secretary of the Works Committee of the 
New Delhi Government Press has been converted into a profitable source 
of income by the present incumbent? 

(6) Has the attention of Government been drawn to the fact that 
Mr. B. N. Dutt, Secretary of the New Delhi Press Works Committee, 
took a tricycJe from a Bania and in return managed to secure a Verandah 
for the latter’s shop in the Press Area? 

(c) Is it a fact that the said Mr. Dutt secures meat, milk, sweets and 
other trifles free from the shopkeepers living in the Press Area, simply 
because he liolds the office of Secretary of the Press Works Committee? 

(d) If so, what action, if any, arc Government j^repared to take in 
the matter? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (6). No. 

(c) No information to this effect has reached Government and the 
Manager states that, to the best of his knowledge, there is no substance in 
any of the allegations contained in the Honourable Member’s question. 

(d) Does not arise. 

Allegations against the Secretary, Works Committee, Government 

OF India Press, New Delhi. 

299. Rao Bahadur M. G. Rajah: (a) Is it a fact that lending or 
borrowing money by the Press employees amongst themselves is strictly 
forbidden on pain of dismissal according to the rules of the “Hand-book 
for the Government of India Press”? 

(b) Are Government aware of the fact, that Mr. B. N. Dutt, Secretary 
of the Works Committee, has been breaking this rule by lending money 
to Press employees in the name of his wife? 

(c) Is it a fact that lately Mr. Dutt’s wife went to a Court at Delhi 
and obtained a decree against an employee of the Government Press, 
New Delhi? Are Government aware that in this particular case money 
was actually lent by Mr. Dutt in his wife’s name to the man concerned? 

(d) If the answer to the above be in the affirmative, what action do 
Government propose to take in the matter? If the answer to the above 
be in the negative, will Government please state whether they are willing 
to institute enquiries in the matter ? 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(6) No. 

(c) and (d). No information has reached Government; .but, if tha 
Honourable Member can supply particulars, an inquiry will be made. 

E.kpense to Government due to the Transfer of the Central. 

Publication Branch to Deijii. 

300. Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state if it is a fact that the transfer of the Central Publication Branch 
to Delhi has resulted in more expense to Government on the whole ? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that all printing 
and binding materials required by the Delhi and Simla presses have to 
be obtained mainly from Calcutta? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that Govern- 
ment have to pay railway freight, etc., on all the above materials? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that heavy 
railway freight has now to be paid by the Delhi and Simla presses for 
the additional printing and binding materials required for publications 
which would otherwise have been printed in the Calcutta press had the 
Central Publication Branch remained in Calcutta? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The transfer involved a substantial 
initial outlay, but considerable capital and recurring expenditure would have 
been necessary if it had not taken place. The estimates of the latter amounts 
showe^d that Government would have had to spend in less than three years 
a sum equivalent to the cost of the transfer, and would have had to meet 
further charges in future years. W^’liile, therefore, the move should yield 
substantial economies, the economics secured in the first year have not, of 
course, balanced the initial outlay. 

(6) Yes. 

(c) Freight ha-s to be paid on materials obtained from Calcutta. 

(d) No; any increase in the freight charges is due to the policy of con- 
centrating ordinary printing work in Delhi and although this stop was assist- 
ed by the transfer of the Publication Branch, it was regarded as desirable on 
its own account. I should add that a substantial part of the publications 
printed at Delhi and Simla are required for distribution in these centres, 
so that the freight charges cannot be regarded as a measure of the additional 
expenditure involved. 

Technical Qualifications for the Post of Assistant Controller, 

Printing. 

301. Mr. D. E. Lahiri Chaudhury: (a) Will the Honourable Member 
in charge of the Department of Industries and Labour kindly reconcile 
the reply given by him in this House on the 22nd March, 1933, in which 
ho stated that technical qualifications in printing were not considered 
essential for tho post of Assistant Controller, Printing, with the reply 
given to the General Purposes Sub-Committee by the Industries and 
Labour Department in paragraph 13 of their replies in which they express- 
ed their inability to take over the work of the late Central Printing Office 
on the ground that the work done in a portion of that office was of a 
fochnical nature ? 

n 2 
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(6) Will Government be pleased to state if they are now prepared to 
declare that technical qualifications are essential for the post of Assistant 
Controller, Printing? If not, why not? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the reasons why technical 
qualifications are considered essential in the case of Managers of presses? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that the 
Managers of Presses have to follow the instructions of the Assistant 
Controller, Printing, in matters relating to printing? 

(e) If the reply to part (d) be in the affirmative, will Government 
be pleased to state if it is not essential that the Assistant Controller, 
Printing, should also possess technical qualifications in printing? If not, 
why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) It does not follow that because 
work is too technical to be suitable for a Secretariat, the officer in charge of 
it must have particular technical qualifications. 

(h) No; because it would not be true. 

(c) Because printing is a highly technical craft. 

(d) I am not clear wliat instructions the Honourable Member refers to. 
But I understand that the Assistant Controller does not issue any instruc- 
tions which involve any questions of printing technique. 

(e) Does not arise. 

Idle Hours in the Government of India Press, Cat^cutta, S/mtji and 
New Delhi, and certain Higher Appointments. 

302. Mr D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhury: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state the total number of idle hours in the Government of India Presses, 
Calcutta, Simla and Delhi, during (i) the last year and (ii) this year up 
to date? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state (i) the grounds on which the 
posts of Deputy Controller, Stationery, Assistant Controller, Stationery and 
Manager, Central Publication Branch, were considered “technical” before 
xind only held by European officers possessing technical quali- 
fications in Printing and (ii) the grounds on which they are now considered 
■Qon-technical and held by non -technical officers ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The totals for the financial years are: 

(a) (i) 1932-33: 15,806. 

(ii) 1933-34: 12,842. 

(b) It has never been essential for the occupants of these posts to be 
’qualified printers. Officers with printing qualifications have been appointed 
•on some occasions, because they were regarded as the most suitable officers 
available. 

Theft of TlAmw'AY Property at the New Delhi Railway Station. 

303, Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
istate whether on the night of the 20th /21st July, 1933, a theft of the railway 
property — ^bamboos and wooden blocks — was committed at the New Dellu 
Railway Station? 
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(6) Was the matter reported to the then Lower Eidge Eoad Police 
post? 

(c) Was any enquiry made by the Police? If so, what was the result 
of such enquiry? 

(d) How was the deficiency of the Eailway property made good? 

(e) What action, discipl^aary or otjherwise, was taken against the 
offenders? 

Mr. P. B. Ban: (a) and (b). Yes. 

(c) As regards the first part, the ,reply is hi the affirmative. As regards 
the second portion and parts (d) and (e). Government are making enquiries. 

Managing Committee of the East Indian Railway High School at 

Ttjndi^a. 

304. Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan: Will Government be pleased to 

state : 

(fl) the total number of members of the Managing Committee of 
the East Indian Railway High School at Tundla; 

(b) the number and names of Muslim, European, and Hindu 

members of the said Managing Committee; 

(c) how many members of the said Managing Committee arcs (i> 

Railway scr\ants and (ii) non-officials; 

(d) whether it is a fact that from amongst the members of the Manag- 

ing Committee, one is an officer (acting usually as President) 
and the other is his subordinate belonging to the same depart- 
ment, with the result that the subordinate member cannot 
exercise his independent vote; and 

(e) whether it is a fact that one of the Muslim non-official members 

and the European member cf the said Managing Committee 
have either tendered or are about to tender their resignations? 
If so, why? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I have called for certain information, and will place a 
reply on the table, in due course. 

Headmaster of the East Indian Railway High School at Tundla. 

305. Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state the name of the present Headmaster of the East Indian 
Railway High School at Tundla ? 

(b) Is it a fact that some time ago he left or was compelled to leave 
the said school for some time on account of insanity? 

(c) Was any enquiry ever made before he was re-instated? If so, will 
Government be pleased to state the results of such an enquiry and lay 
on the table the findings of the said enquiry committee? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state* the number, after his re- 
instatement, of the boys sent up for the High School Examination and the 
number of boys who passed in that/ examination? 

Mr. P. R, Rau: I have called for information, and will lay a reply on 
the table of the House, in due course. 
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Muslim Students in the East Tkihan liAn-wAY High Schools at 

Tundijl. 

306. Kunwar Hajee Ismail All Khan: (a) What was the total number 
of boys in the East Indian Railway High School, Tundla, during the years 
1022 to 1933 and the number of Muslim boys in the said school ? 

(h) Is it a fact that there is a sulhcient number of Muslim boys in 
the lower classes but they are not promoted in sufficient numbers to the upp( r 
classes as in case of boys of other communities? If so, will Governinciii 
be pleased to state the number of (i) Hindu and (ii) Muslim boys reading 
in lower classes and the number of such boys promoted? 

(c) How many boys have passed High School Examinations from the 
said school during the last ten years and how many of them were Muslims V 

Mr. P. K. Ran: I have called for information, and will place a reply on 
the table of the House, in due course. 

Teachers i?^ the East Indian Railway Htoh School at Tundla. 

307. Kunwar Hajee Ismail All Khan: Will Government be pleased iu 
state the total number of teachers and assistant teachers in the 
thist Indian Railway High School at Tundla and how many of them aa- 
Hindus and Muslims? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: I have called for information, and will place a rcj)ly on 
the table of the House, in due course. 

Promotion to the Post of Inspector in the Delhi Head Post 

Office. 

308. Mr. S. G. Jog; (a) Is it a fact that in Delhi Head Post Office 
the posts of two Selection Grade Inspectors were convorted into tinio- 
scale posts with a fixed allowance of Rs. 50 per montli ? 

(6) Is it a fa‘ct that these posts were given to members of one and 
the same community, who Imve only five years’ service including the two 
years' period of leave? 

(c) Is it a fact that those officials superseded other graduates with 
longer service, some of whom have passed the Lowest Selection 
Grade Examination, the Departmental Accountants Examination, or 
even obtained the double degrees in Science and Law, while the 
officials nominated, passed no such examinations, and failed to pass in the 
first chance, the clerks' confirmation examination? 

(d) Is it a fact that because of these nominations, three out of four 
posts are held by members of that particular community? 

(e) Is it a fact that appeals were filed by such senior, better experi- 
enced and qualified aggrieved officials to the Postmaster General, Punjab, 
Lahore, wlio rejected all of them on the plea of discretionary powers 
being vested in first class postmasters? 

(/) Is it a fact that such cases have also occurred in this department 
in other places in India? 

(g) If the replies to the preceding parts be in the affirmative, will 
Government please state what is the criterion for exercising the discre- 
tionary powers and whether Government are prepared to withdraw them 
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and substitute insteaHi some competitive examination or fix some other 
standard such as of seniority? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) to (^f). Information is being 
collected, and will be placed on the table, in due course. 

Memoranduai sioned by SirAMS-uL-IJLEMA Maulana Syed Ahmad, chb 
Imam of Jama Mamid, Delhi. 

309. Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state whether the facts meiiiiomxl in the memorandum signed 
by Shainsh-ul- Ulema Maulana Syed Ahmad, the Imam of Jama Masjid 
aiid the Secretary of the Majiaging Committe<.» of Jamai-Masjid, Delhi, 
and which has been sent to the Department concerned, are correct? If 
not, which of them are not correct? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the reasons for refusing sanc- 
tion or disapproving plans or passing such other orders in respect of these 
mosques and mausoleums? 

(c) Are Government prepared to revise their policy in this respect? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The iiiformation has been called for, and will be fur- 
nished to the House on receipt. 


THE MATCHES (EXCISE DUTY) BILL. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Sbaumukbam Chetty): Tlui House 
will uow resume consideration of the following motion movt'd by the Honour- 
able'. Sir George Schuster on the 3rd April, 1934: 

“That the Bill to provide for the imposition and collection of an excise duty on 
matches be referred to a Select Committee consisting of Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Mr. 
Hahinitoola. M. Chinoy, Mr. S. C. Mitra, Mr. B. Sibaramarajii, Mr. B. V. Jadhav, Mr. 
Sitakanta Mahapatra, Sardar Sant Singh, Mr. R. S. Sarina, Rao Bahadur S. R. Pandit 
Mr. N, N. A'nklesaria, Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen, Sirdar llarbaiis Singh Brar, Sir 
Leslie Hudson, Sir Darcy Lindsay, Mr. A. IT. Ghuznavi, Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim, 
Dr. R. D. Dalai, Mr. D. N. Mukherjee, the Honourable Sir Frank Noyce, and the 
Mover, with instructions to report within seven days, and that the number, of members 
whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee sliali be 
five.” < 


Mr. B. V, Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member, when moving for the reference of 
the Matches (Excise Duty) Bill to Select Committee, did not make a speech 
at all. I was really surprised at his taking this course of action. On the 
former occasion, when he moved for the reference to Select Committee of 
the Sugar (Excise Duty) Bill, he made a fighting speech, almost a bitterly 
lighting speech, and, at that time I was not surprised, because I have seen 
that Finance Ministers on the occasion of their last Budget are not so very 
anxious to propitiate the Opposition Benches. 1 do not know what the 
experience of this Central Legislature is, but that is what I have learnt in 
a Provincial Legislature. 

On a former occasion, I had given some consideration to the question as 
to what the financial policy of tlie Government of India was. When India 
was governed by the East India Company, the policy openly was that of 
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exploitation. Indian industries were ruthlessly annihilated and India was 
reduced to the position of a supplier of raw materials and a consumer of 
manufactured articles. It was said: 

“ Khalka Khudahd, mulled hddshdhdhd, ammal kumpanee saThathd, 

In other words, the world belonged to God Almighty, the country 
belonged to the Emperor of Delhi, but the power was exercised by the 
Company. It meant to say that the Company was independent both of the 
Emperor of Delhi and of God Almighty. Any measures were follow’ed to 
suit the then policy of the East India Compriny. The East India Company 
was replaced by direct administration under the Crown, and Parliament 
became responsible for the governance of India. About that time England 
had given up the protection policy and had taken to free trade. That policy 
w'as followed by the Government of India for as every one knows the Gov- 
ernment of India have to follow the policy laid down by Whitehall, and the 
City, and that policy certainly is generally "in the interests of England and not 
of India. Although Indian economists were crying themselves hoarse over 
protecting the indigenous industries, the tenets of free trade were thrust 
into their teeth and a ruthless policy of free trade was imposed upon India. 
But England was obliged to change her policy, give up her policy of free 
trade and take to protection, and the Government of India now saw the 
necessity of taking to protection and levying duties. They started the 
machinery of the Tariff Board. Now, there has been a good deal of change 
in the policy of the Government of India, one might say. The policy of 
protection is saddled with the policy of levying excise. When I consider the 
different vicissitudes of the policy, 1 find one strong principle in all of them. 
The principle is that of raising revenue and nothing else. Irrespective of 
the good of the country, the policy of the Finance Member and the Govern- 
ment of India as dictated to from Whitehall is to raise revenue and more 
revenue. If revenue can bo had, then the eyes are closed to other facts, 
whether the duty will do harm to the country or will do good to the country. 
In the free trade days, the same was the policy; the Government were not 
in love with free trade .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
has been waiting for the last ten minutes to see if the Honourable Member 
is talking specifically of match excise. He is talking of the general free 
trade and protection policy of the Government of India. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: I am coming to it. I am talking about the excise 
policy of the Government and I am trying to show that the policy of Govern- 
ment has all along been, whether it was free trade, or protection, or excise, 
to raise revenue and nothing else .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): But this is 
not the occasion to review the general policy of the Government of India 
in regard to free trade and excise. It must be specifically related to the 
Bill before the House. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: I am coming to it. In this Bill Government want to 
have an excise duty on matches, and this duty is to be imposed with the 
sole object of making up the deficit. The policy, as I said, is a policy of 
securing more and more revenue. Matches have now an import duty to 
pay; on account of that protection the Indian match industry is raising its 
head. Two match boxes have been sold in the bazaar for one pice. Now, 
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the Member is going to impose an excise duty of one pice per box. 

Tliab is nearly 400 per cent, and it is very excessive. Match boxes have 
become very necessary in the life of the country. People have discarded 
their old methods of producing light and they have taken to the .match box, 
because it is an easy way of striking a light. But Government seek now to 
impose an excise duty of 400 per cent and so the match box cannot now be 
gold under two pice. This is very hard upon the poor people, and I register 
tny humble protest that such a heavy duty on matches will bring into 
operation the law of diminisliing returns. The consumption of matches is 
sure to fall and people will have to learn to do without using matches to the 
same extent to which they have been using them up till now. 

Government are providing for the manufacture of only one size of match 
box(‘S. At present in the market there are three sizes of match boxes: some 
with 40 to 4o splints, others with 60 to 65 splints and a third bigger size with 
80 to 85 splints. The small ones are sold very cheap in the market and 
they arc purchased by the poorer classes of peopU'. The middle sized ones 
have also got their patrons .... 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): May 1 just 
|)iij, it to the Honourable Member that it is just the sort of point that 
wi' want to discuss in the Select Committee. We quite rccogiiiso the force 
..r some of the points he is making, and 'wa are prepared to consider some 
sort, of modifications to meet those points about the number of sticks in 
i;ho box, and so on. These really definitely are point's for tlie Select 
('oinmittee. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Sir, I am very glad to have this assurance, from 
the Honourable the Finance Member. I was afraid, however, from the 
stiff attitude he has always been assuming in this House that perha])s he 
would not allow the consideration of these points in the Select Committee. 
Perhaps it might be urged that the principle was one size of box, but now 
[ am quite satisfied with the assurance he has given, and so I shall not 
I'ursiic this matter further. 

Sir, in certain places match making is carried on -is a cottage industry, and 
' few boxes are made and sold locally. These locally made matches which 
•ire the products of cottage industry are not numerous enough, nor arc 
they of such superior quality as to command large sales outside, and, 
tlierofore, I say that such small works should not be brought under this 
‘M'ise Act. It ought to be the policy of the Government to encourage 
eottage industries, and match making is, I think, very suitable for a 
cottage industry. Such boxes when made wdll not meet the whole want' 
"f the country, but then it will give employment to a number of people 
^'lio are at present unemployed, and I think this point deserves considera- 
fioii in the Select Committee. 

At present there are a number of factories in India. But this industry 
dominated by a company which is called the Swedish Company, which, 

I think, is a near imitation of Swadeshi. This Company has spread its 
icntacles all over the country, and they are not so very careful about the 
^oil-being of their rivals. The Bill will have to be considered in the 
select Committee in such a way as to see that no unnecessary impedi- 
ments are thrown in the way of genuine Swadeshi enterprise by foreign 
-C)rnpanies who have got into the field and compote with indigenous enter- 
As long as there is an Indian competition strong enough, then 
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Ihe interests of the country are safe. There cannot be any monopoly. 
But, if, by the policy of Government, small concerns are crushed out 
of existence, then there will be a monopoly in the hands of a foreign 
{‘funpany and India will suffer. I am raising this protest, because I have 
soon that in the aluminium industry Government did not take care lo 
help the Indian pot makers, and now we find that the whole trade has 
been concentrated in the hands of foreign exploiters, and the indigenous 
companies have almost gone into liquidation. The same woeful talc 
may not have to be told about the match industry, and, therefore, T 
warn Government to be very careful at the outset. 

Sir, there are certain provisions in this Bill, especially the ])rovision 
of boxes with 80 splints, which are. vorv detrimental t'o the industry as 
a whole. If the Bill had been passed into law with such provisions, it 
would have crushed the indigenous match comy'anies, it would have crij)- 
pled their operations to a very great extent. But now I am glad to 
see that the Finance Member is willing to have some such points considt re<l 
in the Select Committee, and E hope that the wliole Bill will be recast 
in such a way that the indigenous industry will not be prejudiced. 1 may 
also at the same time bring to tlie notice of Oo\ornnient that Iluj pre- 
cautions prescribed by the Importation of Foreign Capital Committee have 
not been insisted upon this foreign concern. Tliero had beeai a talk with 
the Central Government, there was an undertaking, and ])erha])s there, 
was a written document also by the Swedish Company. But OoverniiuMit 
liave been rallua* amiss i»i iio( ( ‘ilorcing the conditions of that agreement. 

E think Government will be more alert and have somt^. consideration for 
tlie advancement of local industries. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju ((bmi.nn cum Vi/Mgapatam: \ou-T\Eiiharrnnadaii 
Kural): Sir, yesterday when tlie Finance Member said that lie was not 
called upon to face on this industry, an agitation of siudi intensity as he 
had to experience on sugar, he was perfectly correct, but it is not l/ccause 
that the burden on the victims of this legislation is less tlian it is on llui 
sugar industry, but because wo all know' that tJier(.‘ is a vociferous section 
of industrial groups who have thoroughly realised tlie value of proj^agaiidn 
and have been able to secure siqiiiort to advam:e their claims: but, man* 
the less, the sulfering, whattjver it w'as iii the case of sugar, is made 100 
tim(?8 more inieuse in the case of matclies. 

No sooner had the Finance Member closed liis speech indicating this 
measure than the prices of matclies went up from one pice to two pice. 
It is very difficult for Honourable Members to realise how liard it is for 
t he large class of consumers to shoulder the burden. Honourable Memlaas 
o])po8it’e drawing princely salaries and capitalists, who have growm fat u])nn 
the poor, may not be able to realise the extent to wliicli that suffering 
is cast upon the country. It is also equally true that the victims of thif^ 
legislation, though many, arc yet unorganised. Their voiires today are nut 
heard, but. Sir, the voices are on their w-ay, and they will come even lo 
this House, and may God help, when they come, for they will be felt 
even by those who have driven those people to make their voices heard 
in this House. It is not my purpose to discuss the policy underlying thti 
imposition of these excises. To a certain extent, I do feel that when an 
industry receives protection, it is at the cost of either the consumer who 
Jias to bear the burden or at the cost of the tax-payer who has to forgo 
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ilio revenue. In either case, I always consider that the protective tarifiPs 
sliould be considered more as a loan from the people of the country to 
ilift industry concerned, and that the time must come when the industry 
must make a repayment of that loan. But there are also otlun’ considera- 
tions to be taken as relevant factors for the imposition of siu*]) (‘xcise 
fliities. Though the growth of this industry is not as nnnantic as tliat 
i)i sugar, nevertheless, within the last few years, the industry has grown 
rapidly, and we find that today it is in a position io su])])ly the entire 
home demand. The industry has got certain natural advaiilages in this 
country. One is that the country is a \ery big country and we ure able 
lo have a very big'^ home market for the products of tliis industry. 
S('condly, wo have very cheap labour, and, thirrlly the industry is 
) produce the necessary raw materials, and with a little, more care it 
lioiild bo able to exceed the demand. With such advauiages, ihe industry 
li.is been able, within a few years, to capture the home market, and that 
is an achievement in itself, but such :in achicvemenl is hut iiatural. 

When wo consider these proposals, wo liavc ib take* into consideration 
iliree important factors. One is the effect of tlu^se proposals on wliat is 
‘ailed the cottage induslrii's; secondly, on tin* factorii‘s llu‘msi‘lves ; ami 
iliirdly, on the people who arc the consumers. Jt is not (lisg\iised by the 
1‘ iiiance Member when he made his speech on the Budget Ibal this mi'asm'e 

intended to affect adversely the (iottage industries. lie said: 

‘*'rhe Bill will provide for no coricesf-ion in fjiv«inr of the so-called ‘cottage industry’, 
wliieh really nioaris nothing more tlnin I ho di]»])ing in ehoTiiical mixtures of splints made 
in factories and the pastim^^ of paper wrappers and of .strips carrying other chemical 
mixtures on boxes made from veneer.^ made, in raeloriiM. Any such oonceH.sioii would 
make ovasio?i of tin* duty and an cilifieial attack on the position of regular match 
factories materially easy; ajcl we .i»’e justifiet! in allowing this considoration t») ])revail 
Ijy the fact that the 'la?iff Board, in paragraph 134 of their Report, regarding tlie 
j:rarit tjf protecti</n tr» IJie, Match Industrv definitely advised against, any speeial measures 
vliieli would have the effect of (‘iieouragiiig match making as a ‘cottage industry’ 
x'caiise it was imt suitable i'm sncli operations both on ecunomie grounds a, ml because 
•f the dangerously inllarnmable natui'c of tin* materials used.” 


'Chis passage of the Finance Member’s speech would only disclose Itow 
niporfectly he appreciated even the report of the Tariff Board. Like all 
lalf truths, this statement is very dangerous, as T will ])resoutly shoAv 
bat it is f.ar different from the recommendations of tlu^ Tariff Bojird them- 
selves, though, so far as he has stated, this x>t^i=^sage does occur iu th(*, 
*e])ort, but, when we go through the report as a whole, the. House will 
•(‘alise that the report of the Tariff Board was not properly ap])reciated. 
\t the outset I may be permitted to make one observation. When the 
fariff Board examined this industry, it must be remembered it' (ixamincal 
he state of an industry which was in existence in 1027. Mon.* than 
ieven years have elapsed since the industry was (ixarnined, and, thon*- 
«>re, the report of the Tariff Board is, after all, seven years old. 'I’hove 
s nothing to show the state of the industry at th(^ xu'csont time, jind, 
berefore, the recommendations of the Tariff Board whicli ignore this coii- 
■ideration must be looked at with a certain amount of reservation. The 
•ircumstances under which the Tariff Board dealt with the question of th(‘ 
■ottage industry and the considerations which operated upon the mind of 
be Tariff Board when making their recommendations have duly to be 
alcen note of. What was the case that the Tariff Board was asked s(wen 
t'ars ago to take into consideration? The Tariff Board was asked to 
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(’onsider the claim made by the cottage industries for a particular special 
ln*,{itmcnt. The Tariff Board at page 75 says: 

“It was claimed thfit the interests of the smaller concerns would be sufficiently 
safeguarded if an excise of 8 annas per gross was imposed on matches manufactured h^r 
companies or firms financed by foreign capital and a bounty at 4 annas a gross granteil 
to cottage factories for five years.” 

Tluit wtis the claim iriado by the cottage industries before the Tariff 
Board. It was common knowledge that most of the factories were under a 
Swedisli combine; later on, though it was not mentioned in the report, 
there wore also Japan(‘S(‘ factories which cropped up in Calcutta and other 
places about wbicli I sliall speak afterwards. These are foreign companies, 
and the cottage industries had to face the competition of these factories, 
and they asked for some special consideration to be shown to them. Apart 
from the fact that tliesi' (pottage industries arc the real Indian industries 
and the foreign companies, who founded factories here, can be called 
Swadeshi only by courtesy, — ^in spite of that, these cottage industries did 
not base their claim for protection meredy because they WT.re Indian. As 
has been pointed out by the previous speaker, tlicy are industries which arc 
intended to benefit the poorer classes, which are intended to find ernplc^y- 
ment for a largo class of people and which are intended to serve the local 
needs in a restricted manner. The nature of tlu'. country also docs justify, 
in view of its poverty, the growth of this kind of industry in the country. 
In spite of these considerations, what the cottage industries said was that, 
as they were immediately asked to face the competition of foreign companies 
in this country, if the Government were to impose an excise duty, that 
excise duty might be imposed upon such factori(‘.s at eight annas per gross, 
of which they wanted only four annas as bounty. I am not going to que^s- 
tion the reasons of those members who constituted the Tariff Board. 
Whatever may be their reasons, they had come to one conclusion. They 
said that the nature of the industry is such that the future of the industry 
as a whole cannot bo a cottage industry. It must be taken into account, 
they said, that it is difficult for an industry of this kind to compete success- 
fully. and supplant the factories in this country. Further, they were of 
opinion that any special advantage to be shown to the cottage industry at. 
the expense of the factories established in this country would not conduce 
for the future of a cottage match industry in this country. Further, they 
opine that the cottage industry is such that it can always cater for only a 
rGstrict(?d mark(it, because, when comj)ared to the cost of their production 
and the cost of production of the factories, the cost of packing cases and 
things like that which are necessary for carrying on the trade into a wider 
field, they would ho hi a. position which would bo very dillicult to maintain 
in competition with factories. Ijastly, tliey remark, a remark which has 
been taken advantage of by the Honourable the Finance Member that th(^ 
manufacture of these cottage industries is a menace to public safety. Lot 
me offer one remark in this connection. I have read the report of the 
Tariff Board rather carefully, and I find even from the report itself that 
there is fibsolutely no justificjition for tlie remark tlicy have made. The 
reason is this. Tlicy stated that at the time of their inquiry certain persons 
got burnt in an accident in a certain match factory. Would Honourable 
Members believe me wlien I say that they actually noted what that factory 
was and it was found to bo not a cottage industry at all. It was a regular 
factory, a factory whose future at any rate the Members of the Tariff Board 
support with enthusiasm. That was a factory, which was able to turn out 
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about one thousand gross a day. Beyond the fact that there was an 
accident in a certain big factory, they have not been able to point out a 
single case where a cottage industry had suffered at all. T think they are 
absolutely unjustified in drawing any inference from the fact that because 
liiore was an accident in one factory, therefore there must have been 
Mccidents in cottage industries also. They also made a further remark that 
at that time the want of the growth of the co-operative movement is a 
trreat handicap for the growth of the cottage industry. We all know that 
tin*, co-operative credit system and co-operative organisations have been 
l.iking advantage of the present state of affairs and they have been rapidly 
i>x|)imding in their ^activities and operations. However that may be, the 
recommendation of the Tariff Board was merely to impress upon the 
ihivcrnment thnt the cottage industry can never be expected to supplant the 
factories, and, therefore, tlie consideration at the expense of the factories 
which they asked for before the Tariff Board could not be granted-. 1 am 
very sorry to note that the Tlonourahlo the Finance Member has ignored the 
niost important passage wliich is very relevant for tlie discussion under this 
Hill, that is when the Tariff Board said that if you w-ere to impose an excise 
duly, then you have to show some consideration to the cottage industries. 
Tlioy say on page 81 : 

“S’lould Goveniinont decide to impose an excise duty on mat dies made in India, it 
iii.-y rot be possilde for the smaller cottage- factories to pass this on entirely to the 
lonsniner. Hates of interest charged on advances are high and it is almost always 
iiccossarv for such factories to sell their goods without delay at the best price obtaining. 
'I’hiiM when considerable sums have to be paid to G'ovcrnment on account of excise 
revenue, it may 1)0 necessary to sell .stocks at a lower yirice than the addition of 
the excise would justify. Some additional expense on account of book keeping and the 
inaintenance of registers might also be neces,sary. While as has been .«een there is no 
ground for extending assistance to match manufacture as a cottage industry, it would 
ho unfair to im])OKe by means of an excise duty ou cottage factories a special burden 
which would not be borne by better ctpiipped concerns having greater financial resources. 
Wc think, therefore, that if iiossihle. a rednetion not exceeding two annas per gross 
should be allowed to cottage factories in the event of the imposition of' an excise duty.” 

This is the recommendation that was made by the Tariff Board for the 
cotlnge industry. This is something different from what is eontaincd in tlie 
Finance Member’s speech. The Tariff Board do want some speoitil treat- 
njont to he given to the cottage industry in case you irn])os(' an excise duty 
:m(l they say they have not forgotten the administrative aspect which the 
ITonournhlo the Finance Member has been pleased to refcT to in liis speech, 
riu' Tariff Board say: 

“AVo arc aware adinini.sli’ative dinricultie.s may occur, in ])articnl:)r in dt'tcr- 

"linincr what is or is not a ctittage fat-lory. At the .'•'ainc lime wo con.--idor that this 
'hoiild not. deter (loveruMicnt from ntfoinptiiig lo alleviate the special burden imposed 
"u such factorie.s. We have carefully considered whether it is po.ssihlr to lay down 
;niv definition of a cotlage factory but we find, that the onlv practicable method of 
'H(f'-?-eTitiatinir cottage from oilier factories is by output, wbieh we eonsider should be 
fixed with reference to local conditions.” 

That was the recommendation. Tlie. Tariff Board (‘ven sevem years ago 
h'lt that several Local novernments had been taking interest in 

" promoting the cottage indiislries. Special officers and persons 

'•■^pahle of promoting the development of this industry had been requisitioned 
fho Tariff Board themselves admit, ns in the ease of Mr. Bose, that they 
^vere unable to have the co-operation of ihc Local Governments or were 
'nialilc to examine Mr. Bose, the one officer who would have been able to 
them with the neeessary materials regarding the advantages and dis- 
f^dvantages of this typo of indiisiry which wore not otherwise available to 
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them. Under those circumstances, it cannot be said the Tariff Board had 
been able to judge this type of industry in all aspects. They also admit, 
that there are the sociological and the educational aspects of the problem 
which do exist in the case of a cottage industry, but they opine that it was 
a matter more of a policy with which they are not directly concerned; it 
was a matter of policy for the (rovernment to coiishler wlien they deal with 
an industry of tins nature whcitlier they would pay due regard to the 
sociological and educational aspects of such an industry. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I venture to submit that tlie Government ani not justified to 
call in the report of the l\iriff Board in ordt'.r to strengthen their case in 
dealing with the. cottage industry in tliis matter, and I do consider that the 
Government should reverse their opinion and the conclusions that they have 
so far been able to come and appreciate the tieeds of this typo of industry. 
It is their duty to support the growth of that industi’y instead of throttling it. 

The other question was with regard to the position of these foreign fac- 
tories, namely, the Swedish Combine and the dapanesci factories and others 
which have come into existence since the Tariff Jh)ard made its report. Sir, 
there are the people who are really going to be benefited by this measure 
by throttling the cottage type. Very few of th(*se factories an^ Indians. The 
capital is foreign, personnel is foreign, and the industries that will be bene- 
fited will be tiioso largely belonging to foreigners. Sir, in this connection 
I would like particularly to ask tlie Government wlndher it is a fact or not 
that some of these companies do not even use the wood produced in this 
country. Sir, I was told that u]) to a certain ])(u*c(‘nt{ige wood is still being 
imported into this country. Notwithstanding the recommendations of the 
Tariff Board themselves made*, seven years ago that the Government 
immediately take to extend the plantation of the necessary wood 
and advise the Local Governments to extend the plantalion of wood suitable 
for this purpose and notwithstanding the fact that they alsf) recommended 
that such researches should be made in Debra Dun, nothing appears to have 
been done. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Something was done in Bombay. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju*. Bombay is not Debra Dun. T was speaking of 
the research in Dehra Dun and the way in which plantations were not 
promoted as recommended. In Tiombay, if some plantations have been 
made, those plantations were not the onteomo of any activities of the 
Government themselves, but they were the result of the operations of the 
Swedish Combines, if my information is correct. I am not quite sure of 
that, however. At any rate, some of the plantations are possibly the 
result of the encouragement of the Swedish company. However that may 
be, the point is this. There is wood here. There is also the possibility of 
every variety of \vood being grown in this country, but the Government have 
slept over the matter all these years. Further, T w^as also given to under- 
stand that when we in this country complained of the exploitation by these 
foreign capitalists, the Government were approached even by the Swedish 
combines and they informed tlie Government that they were prepared to 
give an undertaking in wi’iting that they would be prepared to take Indian 
capital into their concerns, and such undertaking, it appears, was actually 
given in 1932. Now, what have l.lio Government done ? Did they call upon 
the Indian capitalist to come and subscribe ? What have tbov done to 
promote the gradual Tndianisation of those factories wdiich today we are 
trying our best to safeguard at the sacrifice of a wholly indigenous industry 
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culled the cottage industry. Then, there is one more question, that of the 
duty. The Tariff Board themselves say that in fixing the duties, in view 
of the limitations imposed by the minimum monetary unit in, use in the 
iiiaLch trade and having regard to tJie possibilities of the middleman's pro- 
tits, they recommend Es. 1-8-0. It would appear that the present proposals 
,ln not take into consideration that factor — that matches must he sold either 
ai one or at two pice, and that th(',ro is no half-way ln)usc. Under these 
circuinstancos, 1 hope the Government do realist* Unit an increase from one 
pice to two pice means a tremendous increase, an increase which is not 
justified, an increase which G(m*.rnment Imve no right to make in the case 
ol! an article which is a prinu*. necessary of life. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Ollicial) : Air. President, my Honour- 
aldo friend, Air. Jatihav, said ordy a few minutes ago that the object of 
the Government in imposing an excise duty on matcdies was to meet a 
deficit in tlieir revenue. I f('(d, Sir, my Honourable friend lias made a 
luistakc. The 'Honourable the Finance Areniber himself stated that in 
order to meet the deficit in his Budget he was im])osing a duty on sugar, 
on tobacco and on silver and his proposals were complete so far as they 
\v(‘re necessary lo mc'et tln^ deficit of tin.* ('tmiral Government. Sir, the 
Honourable the Finain'Ci Member made it quite cl(*ar that the excise 
duty on matches was necessary in order to give a contribution to Bengal 
and some other Proviru’es amounting to more than two crorcs of rupees. 

I would, therefore, like to discuss this question further before T discuss 
I lie question of mntelies on its own mcriis. 

In the first place, I would like to say that it is a wrong policy for 
('lovornmerit to indicate, not through a particular clause in a Bill, hut by 
spcoclies either of tlio Finaiu'c* Member or of others, that the yiroceods 
of !i particular f«^x will be devoted to a particular purpose. T think that 
is a wrong policy. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Alay T fust interrupt my 
Honourable fric'ud? I never said anything of the kind. Wo are not 
earmarking the proceeds of a particular tax for a particular purpose : all 
T said was that it was necessary, if wc were to carry out a particular 
purpose, to increase our revenue, but the revenue from each head of 
taxation, of course, goes into the common pool. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: T realise what the technical position is. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Mnhammadan Urban): Did 
not the TTononrahle the. Finance Member state that the extent of assisfc- 
nTif>c given to certain Provinces would be equal to the realisation of the 
wise duty on matehes? 

The Honourable Sir GeorM Schuster: No; T never made that precise 
f^tn tom f'nt. It is. of eousro, obvious that the extent, of assistance that wc 
?ivo will depend on onr revenue position. But if this House, for example, 
^ut about the suirar eveise proposals, that mi"ht also affect our ability 
jnst as much as entiing the match excise proposals. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: T mvself never said thnt the. Government had defipite- 
h’ ofirmarVod the revenue comin" from the mateh dutv for a parfiVular 
Purpose. There is no mention of this object in the Bill itself. But the 
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speech of the Honourt'ible the Finance Member did not leave an^' doubt 
on that point. 1 shall, if you like, quote his actual words; 

“The proposals which I have mentioned, namely, Sugar Excise net revenue 1,40 lakhs 
Tobacco duties 30 lakhs. Silver 4 lakhs, less the loss of five lakhs on the abolition 
of the export duty on raw hides, should produce a net improvement in revenue of 
1,69 lakhs, which will cover the deficiency of 1,53 lakhs and leave us with a small 
surplus of 16 lakhs. 

This would complete my plan so far as the Central budget is concerned, but I have 
one other important proposal to put forward wliicrh can be independently considered.” 

Sir, then tlie Honourable Member deals with the contribution lo 
Bengal and also the excise duty on matches. 1 am, therefore, justified 
-in stating that the object of the Govcrniiient in imposing an excise duty 
on matches is to give a contribution to Bengal and other I’rovinces. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My Honourable fnend is p(a- 
feetly justified in stating that. Jiiii what he stated was tliat 
it was wrong for us to introduce legislation for a special purpose which 
was not ])rovided in the legislation. What 1 pointed out was that we 
had to raise revenue from a niiird>er of taxes and they all flow into the 
-common pool. On the expenditure side, our proposals are represented in 
demands for grants and not in the legislation and it would liave l)e(‘n 
entirely wrong for us to include any proposal for the disjiosal of the pro- 
(ieeds of the match excise duty in the Match Fjxcise Bill, not only because 
it is not a fit subject for legislation, but also because the proceeds of the 
match excise duty are not camiarkcd for a special purpose. They fluw 
into the general pool. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: 1 myself ii(*ver said that the proceeds of the mafi li 
duty were carrnarkcHl. At the same time, the Honourable the Finance 
Areinber in his speech gave a clear indication why the excise duty wms 
imposed on inatclics. I do not, tlieridore, say that there is anyth iiij? 
technically wrong, but, at tlie same time, T am questioning the policy of 
jnittiTig before a Legislature through the spiH'ch of a Finance Mtjinber lliai 
the proceeds of a particular tax arc ni'cessary for a })articular object. I 
feci that it is a wrong policy. Wliat 1 would liavc really suggested to tin- 
Honourable the Finance Member was tliat, as he dealt with sugar, tobaccc 
and other (commodities, lie should have dealt witli matches, and he should 
have also dealt with the money necessary for Bengal independently. Bo 
should not have sliown anv connection between tli(‘ two. That is inv 
point. 

Then, Sir, I have another remark to make in eonneetion with this 
contribution to Bcmgal. Tliat remark is tliat. altliongh the Honourahlc 
tlio Finance Memlier complained that the Legislature did not discuss that 
qiu'stion as fiillv as he desired, I feel that the Honourable the Finaiico 
Member and tbc Government of India were not quite fair to the Hon^^o 
in that respec^-t. T feel that wdicn the Goviirniiicnt of India had to tako 
a step of this importanee, they should have hrouglil forward their proposal 
by means of a separate Besolution. A contribution to one Provinto 
artioimting to iwo erores of rupees is not an ordinary subject that could 
lie included in the ordinary Budget. To include such an item in Iho 
ordinarv Budrret and expect the Legislature to discuss it fully is, T fe* h 
not’ being quite fair, to the Legislature itself. 
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Tbe Honourable Sir George Schuster: 1 might say that if there had 
been any general demand for that course, it could have been very well 
cxf>ressed in the course of the general discussion of the Jludget and we 
should have been very ready to consider it. 


Mr. N. M. Josiii: Mr. President, I am not blaming the Honourable 
the Finance MendDCr wholly in tliat ri'spect. I feel that it would have 
h(*en much better if such a demand had also proceeded from the Legisla- 
ture itsiilf. What r am com])Iaining is that on aceount of the faert that 
this contribution was introduced through the General Budget and not by 
means of a separate Ih'soJution, vve are at a disadvantage in discussing 
that subject quit(' independently and freely. T am myself at a particular 
disadvantage. If it was shown to nu' that a eontrihulioii to Btmgal was 
m*ct‘ssarv, I would certainly have voted for it. But what hap])ens now 
is thiit we are left with one source of revenue to the riovornment of 
India, namely, the inatehes. On principle, T am against the excise, duty 
on matches. So, if 1 vote against the* excise duty on matches, I should 
be supposed to he voting against the eontrihution to Bengal. That is my 
complaint. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : May I remind my 
Ilonourahh' friinid that he never (]uestioned the Sticndjiry of State at Joint 
Parliamenlarx Committee that he was against the princi])h‘ of excise 
duty on matcluis. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I am not aware that tlui Secirelary of State was ever 
examined about tlie propriety of imposing (tertain taxation as a result 
of the dt'fieits of our hiidgcls. 1 fetd that if llu* Scendary of State had 
been in this House, I would hav<' (dther (‘vamint'd him or I would have, 
made' m\ sf)(‘('(di ('ven in his pr(‘s('net‘. In the' Joint S(‘h*(*t ('ommit- 
tec, we did not consider tlie qii<*stion of the appro])riatcn('ss of eortain 
taxes on a emdain occasion. We discussed the constitutional qm^stion. 

1 am not suggesting that cf)nstitntionally an exrdse dnt\’ is a wremg thing. 
[, therefore, liave to ('xpress mv difficulty tliat, in discussing this question 
of Bengal contribution, we are at a disadvantage. 

Now, Sir, I am also against the method \vhi(di the ( loveriinient of 
India have si'h'ctcd in corning to a decision of this important question. 
When 1 spoke during tlu' gi'iieral discussion on the Genera) Budget, I 
mentioned that when then', was a likelihood of eoidlieting interi'sts arising 
between the various provinces, it was a nnudi better tbing for tla^ Gov- 
ernment of India tliat m. decision in matters of tins kind should he l(‘ft 
to an impartial liodv. During the discussion, my Moriourahle friend, 
IMr. IMudaliar, liinted tliat what I really wanted was that the decision 
should he left to a body like the Joint Select, ronnnitti'e. That was not 
also in m\ mind. T would not like any organisation like the Govern- 
ment of India or the Britisli Parliament to give a decision in a matter 
of this kind. An\ decision of Government is likely to create inter-jiro- 
vincial jealousies and is likely to give? rise to agitations wdii(*h are. intended 
to influence the Govc'rnment of India in favour of one Province or anoMier. 
f, therefore, feel tliat where there is a likelihood of a conflict of intcrc'sts 
between the different Provinces, it is a much better plan that the decision 
should he left to an impartial body. 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Does m\ JPonrurtthlr^^i n 

mean a body like the Meston Commission? v 

^U,d 

■ 

f( ^ / libra 
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Mr. N. M. Joshi: I was coming to that point. 

Mr. Pr6sident (The Honourable Sir Sbanmukliam CJhotty) : The Chair 
cannot allow on this Bill an elaborate discussion on the justification or 
otherwise of the proposal of the Finance Member relating to the contribu- 
tion to Bengal. That will bo entirely out of order. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: That is exactly what 1 say. If tlu're had been ^ 
separate licsolution, we could have discussed that (question, and M^hat J 
also mentioned in tlu* beginning was th^t if tlie Honourable the Finance 
Member liad not also conncc.ted the two, I would not have referred to this 
subjiict, but be bimsolf has stated that the two things arc; ec^nnccted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmiikbam riietty) : Whatever 
the Jionourahle tlie Finance Member might have said in his spceeli, the 
volt of tlic^ House* on tli(^ ^latclic's (Fi.veiso T)ut\ ) Bill will ntif give any 
iiuliealion of iltc mind of the House on the contribution to Hcngal. if the 
Hononrablo IMcmbor. Mr. Joshi. voles against this Hill. it is not an 
iinlication that ho is against the* contribution to H(‘ngal and per rmitrn 
I'vi'ii if lu' votes for the Matches (Excise I)ut\) P»il1. Ilial (•.•nuaJ: he con- 
striK'd as Mr. Joshi having approved the contribution to Bengal. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster* .Ma.\ 1 y.oint mt that tlu* House 
has alrc'adv in fact approved the (contribution to Bengal by passing lli(3 
dcunands for grants. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Rbanmiildiarn Chetty) : A vote on 
the Matches (Excise Hutv) Bill cannot bo construed as expressing the 
opinion of the House on the merits of the qiiosfion relating to the contri- 
bution to Bengal. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I shall not dotil with that <piestion at grc'at length. 
Howevi'r, yon would permit me to make m\ attitude on iliis ({ueslion 
f*l<'ar only in a few siaibait'es. The Honourable tiu* Miuinci* Member asktal 
rne wbot]it.'r I wanted a (^ommitt(*e like the Meston Homniitt(‘(‘. What 1 
really wanted was tlial there; should bo a small Pommilli'e of indei)eudent 
men, evcMi a Meston Committee would be pi'cferablc* to the Hovernmont 
of India (?oming to a decision on this cpiostion. I would inform the Hou- 
onrabh' the FiTiancc ^^ember in that respect that altbcnigh Ibis subject 
of Meston contribution and inter-provincial eontribut ic^ns w.is discussed in 
this Legislature several times, I never spoke on the Meston Settlement 
as a Member coming fi’om Bombay, I did not oppose the Meston Award 
on the ground that 1 felt that the Meston Coirmnittee was an arbitrnl 
Committee, and that Committee having conic to a decision, it was my 
duty, as a citizen of India, to accept that decision willingly and even 
cheerfully. I feel if India is to ho fr(;e from inter-provincial jealousies, 
wf» have to learn one lesson and that lesson is that whenever ive Imve a 
conflict, w(' must bo willing to place our conflict before an arbitration 
hoard and after having placed it before such a board, we must also be 
willing to accept its award. It is only by that method, Mr. President, 
I feel that India will become one country. T shall not go into that ques- 
tion at greater longtli, but I shall s*ay this that if the Government of 
India wanted to make a contribution to Bengal and if the Government of 
India wanted two crores of rupees for that purpose or for any other 
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niiruosc, an excise duty on matches was not the ri<,dit kind of tux nt all. 
In one of my speeches during the discussion on tlic k'inance Bill, I 
stated that the proceeds of tlic indirect taxation of the Government of 
India were proportionately much larger than were found in several other 
(^taintries. The Taxation Enquiry Committee itself has staled very 
di-linitely that the proportion of indirect taxation in India is much larger 
ihaii what it should be. The ITonourable the Finance iMembcr asked mo 
jj the money is to be found, what I would suggest. 1 may, as a private 
Member, say that it is not my duty to suggest to the Government of 
India what items should be taxed in order to find a certain amount of 
ri'venuc. Sir, it is^ the responsibility of the Government. But f sl^dl 
net shirk that question by saying that it is tin* responsibility of Govern- 
niriit. 1 sliall suggest tliat, if the Government of India had lo find a 
n'Vi'Uue of two crores, they could luive easily found Lh.it revenue by 
im'i’i'asing the inc'ome-tax, or, if it is jdiscdiitody necessarv , even by 
lowering tlie t.axable limit of the inc'omc-tax. Sir, ' 1 would liave sii {'ported 
the ITonourjible the Finance Member if lie luid broiiglit forward siadi a 
jiropos.al. If lie w.ants another {irojxisal, I would have also said that tlu' 
Finanee Member sliould have, tlioughb of im|)osing an inc?oinc-tax on 
nericultural Incomes, ;nid if lie wanted rnonov speeially for Gengal that 
would h.avci b(;en a most suitable tax for that pin‘|)OSi‘, bcanuise P>engal is 
a Province wliore you can r(;all\ secure a large reveniu'. by imposing a 
l:i\ on agriculLural income, and if all the {jroceeds of a tax on .agricnlturol 
income had lie.en given to Bi'iigal, tliei’c v. oiild Inavc' lieon no unfairrK'ss 
to Bengal. T3ut, Mr. I^reside.nt, it is not mv purpose to suggest ])roposals 
lo tin; Honourable' the Financ(‘ Member lo find out the revenue which lie 
waiii^. At tliis tiriK', I must, llu‘.i-i5fore, confiiu; myself lo Ihc discussion 
0 !' the merits of tin* excise duty on matches, 

1 fiel that it will In* admitted l)\ everybody that whatever rnny be the 
Micvits of llu; eA'(Mse duty on sugar, the exedse duty on matclu's is hound 
to fall wliolly on tlie, consumers in this counlry. Tt is a tiix which w'ill 
he paid b.\ the { 1 'im)[)I(‘ wdio use matches in liiis counlry. I feel that from 
that [loint of view, it is a N\rong tax. 1 am nob opposed to every kind of 
ijidiivct taxalioii, hut an indirect taxation of tliis kind wdiicli falls n]X)n 
aij article wdiicli is an .article of necessity for all classes of jioople in this 
i')iintry is a bad t.ax. I admit .an excise duty on malcht's is not "as liad a 
t.ix as the salt tax, 1 shall even say the excise duty on matches is not as 
had a tax as the tax on kerosene, but surely it is not ,a. ta.x which can bo 
Slid to he a tax on luxury. T, Uioreforc, feel that tJie excise duty on 
'••atclics is a wrong tax if Government w ant to find some vcvciiiie to inecl 
their deficits. Not only is the tax an unjust one, but the; tax is an 
excessive one. It has been pointed out by several speakers that we pro- 
to pul a lax of one {)iee on a inalch box which is costing at present 
half a pice. There sliould bo some limit to the taxation wliicli tlie Gov- 
ernment of India should impose on an article of necessity to the common 
Pcojvle of this country. I am quite aware of llie fact that the Finance 
Member holds the view that if tlie Government of India are to find 
ff^venue, .a substantial amount of revenue, they must levy a tax on 
articles of common use to the common people of the country. Pin has 
that quite clear. But I feel that even tlie Honourable the Finance 
‘dember holding that view should try to distribute the burden more 
Equitably than I feel he has done. I, therefore, feel that not only is tlie 
h’"' unjust, but it is also excessive. I hope, therefore, that, the J^egisl.-i- 
ture will not support him in that respect. 
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J should like to say a word about the system of licensing which iho 
Finance Member has introduced in this liill and that word is to express 
my approval of that system. I had proposed before in this Legislature- 
that whoiiovcr Cioveruuieiit want to impose high duties on articles eiilier 
for protection or even for revenue when the effect of that taxation is to 
protect an industry, the Government of India should impose ccrtaii) 
conditions on that industry. The system of putting an industry under a 
license is a system which will enable the Government of India to impcjSL- 
their conditions on an industry with the greatest ease. I, therefore, fully 
approve of the proposal of putting this industry under a system of licence. 

My Hujivjurable friend, Mr. Las, and my Honourable friend, Mr. liaju, 
made certain remarks about foreign capital being introduced in this country 
to carry on certain industries. From my labour point of view, 1 absolutely 
make no difference between Indian capital and foreign capital. Indian 
capital and foreign <japital both equally supply employment to labour, and. 
from that point of view, I have absolutely nothing to complain about. 
Alorcover I. feed that if the country follows the policy of protection, it is 
only natural that we should expect foreign capital coming to our country 
and establishing industries and 1 feci that on tlie whole the eoiuitry will 
not lose much l^jven then 1 am (piitc ])repare(l to say that if the Gov- 
ernment of India- ai'cept my j)ro])osal of imposing conditions upon iii 
industry, tlu.'ii ct^rlainly it is miudi more easy for Government to impose 
conditions upon the industry in wliicli the capital is foreign capital. 

Sir, I shall make only a few remarks on another point which was raised 
by my .Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar. My Honourable 
friend stated that the Honourable the Finance Alcmbcr has queered tli‘ 
pitch of the Indian Federation by imposing these excise duties. Sir, I am 
entirelv in agreeanent witli my Hononrablo friend, the Diwan Baliadiir. 
Not only do f feel that the Government of India have queered the pilrli 
of the Federation, bat I that by introducing these excise duties 

before tlie Federation comes into existence, the Honourable the Financ ' 
Member lias created a great dilliculty for the Federation coming into 
existence. If the Indian States begin to enjoy revenues coming from th?. 
proceeds of tlu'se e.xciso duties, some of them will insist upon the amount^ 
being left with them for their enjoyment. Some of them may Tuako it a 
condition of their entry into the Federation, that they wall not enter it- 
unless they v/ere given tlie proceeds of these excise duties. T, tlicreforo. 
feel that the TTonourable the Finance Member has done a great wrong 
the future Federation in introducing these excise duties at this time 
Sir, for all t-lmse reasons, T feel that this duty on matches is a wroa? 
duty and the Legislature should not approve of it. 

Mr. Amar Nath Butt (Bnrdw’an Division; Non -Muhammadan Burnl): 
Sir. there is a proverb in Bengali. "*Dhan hhanfe Shiher qceV'. ir.. 
recitinir songs about Shiva when you are husking paddy. The dehnt? 
about- t-liis Bill providing for the imposition and eolloetion of an excise dntv 
on matches has brought about certain aspects of a certain contrihntiea 
to Bengal end that in a w'ay w^hieh w^as neither eomplimentary to 
gentloinen who spoke on the subject nor relevant to the subjeet-matter 
under discussion. Sir, T sigh for the davs of Sir Bhim'^oshnh 
and Sir Snrendra Nath Baneriee w^hen fifth^ rate and sixth rate men were 
not the arbiters of onr political destiny either as the opposition or 
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those sharing the responsibilities of Cabinet Government. That a portion 
of this excise duty ear-marked for Bengal will go to Bengal does not 
appear anywhere either in the Bill or in the Statement of Objects and 
Pt-asons to which we should contine our attention at the present moment. 

Mr. N, M. Joshi: It is in the Binanec Member’s speech. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutti Even if the Finance Member introduced that 
matter in his spoocli, I tliink ho did it merely to sliow how this excise 
iliily N\as necessary jn ord(‘.r to meet the cxpenscH which the Oovcrinnent 
of India will Iiave to incur in tlie next year, not tliat, beoansc wo are 
rontributing ciTtain money to a certain Provimte, theTH'foro this excise 
duly was iiocrossary to be imposed on the people. That was never his 
argument. Tliai being tlie case, I beg to submit that my friends might 
liavc reserved their love of neiigal for their own Provinees where they 
might have utilised all those sentiments for the purpose of the next 
election rather than any purpose which is useful neither to the House nor, 
for tlie matter of that, lo tlu' (iovornment of India. 

bir, It aibu suggested lliat this expenditure about Bengal should 
have lieeii iircjuglit about by a separate liusolution and tliat tlieii we might 
liave discussed ail those things; and even my friend, Mr. Joshi, would go 
to the loiigtli of having something like the Aleston Award against which 
we in Bengal have a good deal to complain as an unfair settlement of oui 
(ilainis. But tluit subj(H-t is ecjriaiiily not quite relevant to the matter 
under dis(;iission, and i shall confine myself now lo the Bill itself. 1 have 
gone cursorily through the Bill, because it is a very petty Bill and v\e 

will have to deal \N'ith it daily in our law Ck)urts and for us, who aro 

practi('al lawyers dealing with thest* small enactments which provide lor 
pniiisliment, there seems to bo sotne omission here and that omission will 
he apfiareut as soon as 1 submit be.fore the House why I say it is an 

omission. 1 mean that there is )io defiiiitioji of “matches” anywliiu’e in 

the Bill itsell Tliat is necessary in view of the tax which is going to ba 
|)rof)Osed; and in this conneedion 1 airi thinking of the fiooresi classe... 
1, of c()urs(g refer to those poor classes of pc()])le who are not iiiy friend, 
Mr. Joshi ’s clients, bcc^ause Mr. Joshi wants to have* labourers living the 
same life as my Honourable friend ov(*r tlicre and that is Ins idea of 
Socialism. Thit, apart from that, we, who live in villages, <iaiinot but 
tliiidv of the poor ])('ople who are satisfied with their poverty and do not 
^vant to have either a Karl Marx or a Lenin to imin-ove. tlioir siiiialion. 
l)iit who know that they lire living far more Inqipily than if a prophet 
lilo* Karl Marx had conic io theii’ resciu*. And Ihev are naai who do not 
a match box but liglit the lire with an indigenous afiparatus which 
known as chakviaki in Bengal, namely, a stone and a yiieca*. of steed 
-'aul cork hv rubbing whicJi lu' lights (he fire. But, in ordi'ir to light their 
'‘'flips, thov have to fake some sticks ]>ointed with sulphur, and if those 
"^fiaks are enlkal matclies, T submit it will regally be a fax on flic, poor and 
fkat should have been made clear here, that small sticks pointed with 
^"Ifihur are not matches, because 1 find that in clause '1(c) it is men- 
fioiK'd ’'matclies not in boxes”. Then* is sonn* confusion of idcr.s and 
would have been better if tbp word “matches” had been defiiual. Tf 
intention of the Hononrahle the Finance An'inber he to tax even ihosii 
lidding sticks containing sulphur only, then I must respectfully submit 
I shall be bound to oppose this excise duty .... 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am afraid that even if it were 

uix intention, 1 should be unable to earry it out: because we should be 
quite urmblo to tax stiedvs of that bind: but if it will help my Honourable 
friend to cut short bis sj)eocb, I may say that this is a point which we 
shall have to consider in S<doct Ooininittec : the question of the definition 
of mate] ICS is one of the points which have been brought to my notice which 
I think will have to ])0 considered in Select Committee. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: T am very thankful to the Honourable the 
Finance ATcinbor for sayin^j: that this v/ill be taken into consideration, ani 
I hope that those .Metribors who will •jo to the Select Committee will 
considr'r ibis T do pot think T need say anything further on this 

as the Hill pons to Select Committee where improvements Avill be made. 
Wilh tlieso words, 1 resume my seat. 

Sir Cowasti Jehangir: Mr. Prt3sident, this is tin* third lime that the 
Honourable Ihe Finance Member has come before the ITonse. with a di'mand 
for the sinews of war. It is rather exceptional ihat wo shonlcl have to 
discuss Government’s resources on three different occasions: first, in the 
Finance Hill, then in the Supar (Excise ’Duly') Hill and now on this Matches 
(Excise Duty) Bill. Beally, all three Bills are for the same objeel. Bnt 
r would like to ask my Honourable friend a few very pen n led (jia'slions. 

It* is the duty of this House, when it sanctions hixatiori, to assure 
itself that Govcu’nna’nt ar(‘ in a position to collect and will collect tliat 
taxation. With repard io this particular tax, T am reliably informed that 
(jovernment will get precious little for the next nine montlis. Matelies 
have already been made in anticipation of my Ilononvabh' friend’s Hill. 
'I’hat is my Honourable friend’s business, not mine. H\il lliere tuv* other 
provisions about which 1 have consid(*rablo apprehensions. Tie states in 
the Statement of Objects and Bcasons that be has already imtered inb> an 
agrt'oinent with c(3i‘(ain hiflian States, and that be ho])(‘s to enter into agree- 
HiGuts witli other Indian Slates wlio have factories within their territories 
or who may have factories in the fullin', and that these States Jiave agreed 
to levy an excise duty on matches manufactured in their Stales, that all 
the money is to go into a common pool and the Stales are to get tlieir 
share on an estimated consumption basis. I want io know what this 
estimated consumption basis moans. Wlicii you tax a commodity like 
matches to the extent contemplated uTider this Hill, you are liable to 
make a commodity which is a necessity of life into a luxury. Tf it was 
a necessity of life and is considered by Government to be a necessity of 
life, T contend that the conditions under which the ]^oorest classes live 
in Indian States are very different t'o the conditions under wdiich tluiv 
live in Hritisli India, and 1 trust that my Honourable friend is not going 
m return the excise duty collected in Indian States on any population 
basis. This House will have to be assured that Government will get their 
due share of the excise duty collected in Indian Slates. W(' have had 
very bitter experiences in the past, and I do not desire that Government 
should again make mistakes as they have made in the ])ast with regard 
to an important measure of revenue such as the excise on matches. I 
h) not know whether it will be open for the Select Committee to discuss 
wdth the Financ(3 Member what btj means by an estimated consumption 
basis. If ha gives us an assurance that we can discuss it fully in Scl(*ct 
Committee, I will pursue that matter no further just now .... 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Certainlv that can be discussed 
,11 Select; Committee. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Then I will pursue that matter no further, and 
f trust that in the Select Committee assurances will be oivon such as can 
\)0 embodied in the Select Committee’s report and which will moot with 
I lie approval of this House. 

Kow, I am coming to a very important principle. When Govoniment 
in any country come before their Legislature with a demand for supplies, 
tlioy have got to- assure that Legislature that they have dono all (hoy can 
and arc doing all they can to collect such revenues as the Logislatiuv has 
nlready sanctioned. It is only when the House and the publu; arc assiin'd 
f/nafc the administrative machinery of Government is ('fficient, that all 
!•(; von lies sanctioned are collected, can any House have the justification of 
sMuctioning further taxation. I do not think that this House is fully 
•ssured or the public, that the Government collect all the revenues that 
liMve already been sanctioned, and, therefore, T desire to raise this pi’in- 
(•i])]e on this Bill, which seeks our sanction for further taxation for revenue 
purposes. I contend that Government have not done justici'. t’o thi’in- 
s(‘lves or to British India with regard to their customs duties. I (jontend 
lint they lose a very large amount of revenue through tlui divn’sion of 
trade due to certain moasunjs inkcu by our friends, the Indian Stales, who 
have ports within tlieir tcn*ilories, and I think the time is now ripe that 
tlu? Gov('rnmcnt should give this House and thv^ ])ul)lie a definili' assur- 
ance that they will do their best, that they arc doing tlieir bt^st, io collect 
all customs revenues that this House lias sanctioru^d. Until and unless 
“'ll assurance is given that Government will collect all the nwerincs we 
have already sanctioiual, I Irust tliat ibis irouse, every Member of this 
House, will resist further taxation. Sometimes it is said we do not ha.ve 
a sense of responsibility on this side of the House. I (daim lliat wlien 
• insist upon Government collecting the revenues Hint we have nlready 
saiudioned, wc show a greater sense of res])()nsibilily than iny Irit'nds on 
llui opposite Benches who neglect to take such lueasuri's as are. in their 
power, Io collect such revenue's as we hav(‘ already sanclioncd. If there 
"I a talk of responsibility, I maintain that a lack of reRponsil)ility has 
been shown hv my friciKl^*. o])posit(? and a sense of responsibility has been 
exhibited by Honourable Members on tin’s side of the llousi'. when I'he}^ 
insist that Government shall not tax ns further while they do not collect 
the taxes we have already sanctioned. Mr. President, there has been 
clear evidence that there is a screw loose somewhere. The diversion of 
trade from some of our big ports shows that there is a loss of revenue 
Io the Government of India. What assurance is my friend, the Finance 
Member, or — 1 do not sec him here, my friend, the Political Secretary, 
r ang to give us that they will tighten up the administration, that th(\y 
'\'ill tighten up those screws that are evidently loose;, and that tliey will 
"'licet every rupee of the revenue that is due to them. I want to have 
iliose assuraiioes on the floor of the House before I agree to being further 
laxcd by such a measure as the one before us. 

Mr. President, on a matter of principle, I am not against the excise 
•duty on matches. It was one of those sources of revenue on which we laid 
4r(;at stress, on which we hoped the future Federation would be able to 
•»’ely for more than their own requirements. We, who come from the 
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Provinces, including Bengal, were hoping to get a part of the taxes on 
he excise on matches, but, Sir, long before the Federation begnns to 
function, my friend has tapped that source of revenue. Now, Sir, if it 
is really nocessarv, if my fritmd is really hjird up, well it is not for us 
to say, \V(» shall not inv(‘stigale imniodiately this new source of revenue. 
We shall investigate it, but before we investigate this source, of revenue, 
which was undoubtedly ear-marked for the future, we want the assurances 
that I have already refen^ed to, assin*ances which Government are in a 
position to give. We have heard a great deal about the inability of the 
Government to do all they can do with regard to collecting the customs 
duties which really ought to go to the treasury of the British Government 
in India. I see no difficulties. We have heard a good deal about the 
principle of paramountcy. I am going to ask the GovcrnnK'ut for a 
definite assurance today that they will exercise their rights under the 
principle of paramountcy to see that they are not deprived of their legi- 
timate rev(nnu‘s sanctioned hv this Hous(i. T am going to ask for those 
assurances just now before this debate concludes, and if such assurances 
are not forthcoming and to the satisfaction of this side of the TTouse, T 
am going to appeal to my friends behind me to consider this measure in 
the Select Committee most carefully and to await Government's assurances 
with regard to the measures they are going to take. 1 have no desire 
lo deprive any Province of their just dues. I have said all along that 
vve in Bombay are jealous of no one. We sympathise with all in their 
trouble. We ask for the 8ym])athy of all hi our troubles, and, only when 
there is such mutual sympathy throughout India between different com- 
munities, between different sects, between different Provinces and different 
parts of India, will India be ahlp to attain Swaraj, and, therefore, we are 
not jealous, but if we have complaints to make, if Madras has complaints 
to make, I wiU ask my friends here to support us and demand from Govern- 
ment that we too should get our legitimate recpiiremonts from the Central 
Government. 

Sir, I quite realise that this tax on iiiatch(‘s would not have been 
levied had it not been for the dire straits in whii‘li the Be-nga] Govern- 
ment find thtnnselves today, and J am ]>repared to consider a measure 
of taxation for that purpose, but I do desire that the Government of India 
shall not forget that this source of revenue was ear-marked for the assist- 
ance of other Provinces along with Bengal who arc in exactly the same 
position as liengal. By all means let Bengal get wdiat has now been 
actually iimiuised and voted to Bengal, I would Pike to remind the House 
to what extent we hav(? gone and committed oursedves, to what extent we 
hold out a fritiiidly hand to our friends from flengal. We have already 
voted a certain amount of money without being assured in any way that 
this Bill will bring to the Government of India what they expect it will 
bring during the next year, and if it does not, — and T liave great appre- 
hensions it will not, — then W(} have committed ourselves to giving Bengal 
that assistance from the general revenues. Whether this Bill fails to 
bi'ing in the recjuired amount or not, T am prepared to commit myself 
ov(?r' to that extent, — I do not know whether the House realises what it 
has done, — T am prepared to do it with my eyes open, — T did not wish 
to raise that ])oint, — but T do desire that Honourable Members should 
fully realise it. and T do hope my friends from Bengal, including my 
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frii^ud, Sir Abcliir Rahim, will acknowledge that we have played the game 
[)v Bengal. It may be, Mr. President, that this Bill, oven if it is passed 
Hfid accepted by this Mouse, may bring in next io nothing during the 
next year. If what I hear is true that the match factories. have already 
manufactured matches which will last this country for the next nine 
months, then this Bill is going to bnng in only one-third or one-fourth 
of what the Finance Mom her has stated. The balance will have to he 
made up out of the general riweiiues and handed ovi*r to Bengal, and it 
will be a deficit in my friend’s Budget to that extent next year. If I arn 
\N'iong, I stand optm to correction, but that is the ])Osition as 1 see it. 
Wo have committed ourselves, willingly committed ourselves, and I 
want my friends from Bengal to a(*knowdodge that we have done 
so much, and in return I ask my friends to assist all other 
Provinces which may be in tlu^ future or which are in the same 
position as Bengal. 1. can tell my Monourable friend, the Finance Member, 
tint although he is to leave us — and we shall miss him,- la* should make 
.1 note on his files that Bombay is not going to rest content unless her 
legitimate grievances are renu'diod, and Bombay w'ill insist and heg of this 
House not to grant Government any furthicr taxation until the Govern- 
niont take such measures as arc efT(aitive to coll(*ct all the nwennos that 
this House lias already sanctioned. Yon come before ns three times for 
money. You come before us with a Finance Bill, you come before* us with 
a Sugar Bill, you come before us with a Match Bill, and you deliberately 
throw away as much revenue as this Bill will bring in. I say, dolibe^rately, 
and I use the word with a full sense of responsibility. Is that a Govern- 
ineni, — ig that a Govcniinerit with a full sense of responsibility, and who 
talk to us. non-officials, hel])'less as w'(* are, of having no sense of responsi- 
bility? I accuse the Government of having no sense .... 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My ironomable friend is going 

, too far. H<:» started by saving that what he wanted was an 

assurance. He has given me lUMMiaiiee oi giving tlu* assur- 
ance he has asked for, and he has now proceeded to accuse tm*. of deli- 
berately throwing aw ay something like Rs. 200 lakhs of money ! 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: J do accuse the whole. Goviniiment, and not 
you alone, — I do accuse the whole of the Government on the opposite 
Benches of having for the last few years closed tiieir eyes to the fact that 
a certain amount of revmme was not being collectiat which cuubl have 
lieen and ought to have been collected. And 1 ask for an assurance that 
that state of things wdll not continue in the. future. l\vo different things 
— the past eamiot be renu'died, the money has gone. I cannot ask the 
tlcncrmnent to raise it again. Jlut L make that accusation, and 1 ask for 
tile assurance. It is no use crying myself hoarse in this matter, hut 
let the dead [last bury its dead, and let us b(».gin anew and Jet us s(ie that 
yep are in earnest and that you nvally TTn*aii to tackh* this problem, how- 
ev(*r ditlicult it may be, howev(*r diHicMilt the times tpmv he in wdiich to do 
It. It has to be tackled and it must, be taekl(*(l, or i*ls(» you have no 
•ij-’lit to come to this House for further taxation. One or the other, take 
ypiii* choice. Don't come with such Bills before us and ask for further 
taxation, or take such mcasines as an* effective and as wdll bring you a 
very large amount of money from tin* taxes tliat have alr(*ady been sanc- 
tioned. Sir, w'e wnll consider in Select Committee* all the jawisions of 
Miis Bill. Matters which may bo ineejuitablp wdll he remdjusted, will be' 
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oonsiderod. My IJoriourablo Jrieiids hiire, sonie oi tlieni, mentioned the 
ol foreign eoni])aiiics in this country. TJiere ai'e companies iu 
IJiis coinilry wlio manufacture matches, who do not happen to be Indian 
com[>anies. Ihit 1 iindersliuid. Sir, with n^gard to one of those companies 
(-ali(*d the Swcalisli Malcdi Company wli'cli are tli^ managing agents of a 
CojMpauy calh'd the WesUirn Indian Afatch Conifiatiy, tlnit the majority 
ot lii(‘ direet(jrs are Inrlians and lliai the share capital raised by that 
(Jompauy is ordy Us. oO lakhs out of a block ac('ount of 1,20 laklis, that 
tbry werti pre]jar(Ml, 1 understand also, to ullVr the rest of the capital to 
tl)e Ind'aii fiiiblic, hut their ])rospeclns and their linancial condition was 
RUfdi that ii afjpiaired not very likely that the Indian investor was going to 
jump inio such a venture just now. 

Sardar Sant Singb (West Punjab Sikdi) : I Fas it not closed its doors? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: No, no. it is working, li met with a disaster 
in 1932. a world erasii, in which this Com[)any was very seriously involved. 

[ undcisland that tlu'y are prepared to oiler the i(^st of the capital to 
Indian in va^stois, hut they liave not inueli liop(^ licit tlu*. Indian investor 
will jump at tli(‘ oiTcn*. I understand lhat, from llc' adminisl vative po’nl 
of view, the Company is being Indianisi'd. i also understand tliat a largo 
aii'cainl of W(.Kjd ust'd is wood grown in India now- it wtis not so, but it is 
now,— -and that tfie wood iin])orted is only nsial foi- a vin-y small quantity 
of matches wliich may be called liixm*y matches of ih(‘ v(‘rv fiiuist (piality 
which veay few jii'opN* buy. d^lmt. 1 understand, is th(‘. posilion, hut. f 
tlmik lh(‘ \vh<)h.‘ (pii'stion should he (aaisich'n'd in the Seh'ct (kimmittee, 
and uihUm* uo ciicumslauc(‘s should puredy .Indian companies Ix' in any 
wa\ lumdicajipcd. My own undersi anding of the position is that the 
j)u]'ely Indian r-ompanies have iiiere.MSixl tlan’i* f))*()diictM)ii within the Inst 
hmv \e:irs from 10 to 50 p(*r c(*nt. If iliat is so, it is sonuithing to he 
proud of. and wv all ho]H\ . . . 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju ; tia\c \«»u cm' iidormalion aboiU, th(‘. Japanese 
Firms ? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: 1 have no direct information about Jaiiancse 
hrrns, but 1 think wa* can make, enquirie's in the SeU*ct ('onnnittee. I tliink 
ray 1 Ion.')ural)I(. friimd is a inemlxn* of tin' Scde(*t (.'ommitti'e. It will 
bo our duty to iiua^sCgale these things and to see tliat no unfair advantagt' 
is gaiiK'd I)y any st*eti()n of the trade over the other. Mr. Presidi'ut, i have 
ludhing finthiM- to states I d(^ h()])e, -although my nmcirks liav(' been 
ralher healed, T liad jiistitication for tliem, and 1 ow(‘ tins .House no 
apology for bi’.'nging forward a matt('r which concc'rns tlio (lovcrnment of 
huha and their revenues and my owni Ih'ovinei' and tho port built in 
Pxvmbay of which ('.very IFonoiirahle ^Menilx'r has a right to be proud, 
'fliat port of lloTuhav does not btdong to Bombay alone. It belongs to all 
paits of India and my Honourable friends wdll realise that it is from this 
port that they nsnally sail for Burope and we have the honour of receiving 
rliom, and it is at ibis port that they come on their return journey. B 
is their j)ort ns well ns eurs, and w’c 'dnim flicir support Evory ('>ne of 
the- ITouournhle ]VI embers must see that no undue advantage is taken over 
this port by the nnecpiilable measures of port authorities outside British 
Fndia, and it is the duty of this Honourable House to see that my 
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Ifonoiirnblo friends opposite wake up to their responsibility and collect the 
revenues that are due lo them and thus .also help the Pori, of Pombay. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, ... 

Mr. President (The ITonoundde Sir Shnnmnkluiin Cbeity): What time 
will the Honourable Member take ? 

The Honourable Sir Georsfe Schuster: T do un\ Hiirdv I will ialo' loni;. F 
will try to finish ih ten minutes. 

As I ivmirojudi ilio (‘ud of mv tinu' in India, 1 am hik'd so!!i'lim(‘S with 
feelings of regret, and sometimes almost of relief .... 

Sir Cowasti Jehangir: T bo]n' ih.-d my ivm.-nks have not bad anything 
1o do with that feeling of relief to which he rc'fers. 11 was not ])ersonal to 
him, hut it was addn‘ss('(l to llu' (Jovt'rrmnmi. of India. Mr.v T say that 
lli(' kinanco l\Femhcr is llv* least. r(‘S|;nnsilde. ? I n.Mvc madi' the accusations 
nirainst tlu' uhok' of the (jovc'rnnu'iit of India. 1 linv(' li'vc'lk'd them against 
lli(‘ whole of the fiovi'miiK'ni . hut perhaps 1 may s:;v that tlie Ih'iumcc 
Mt'iuhev is the least res|'onsihle. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: AFv Mononrahle fik'nd has rather 
spoilt the. j)oint of my remarks. What 1 was going tf> say was that L was 
filled with a certain feeling of regret (hat it looks as if it will never be my 
luck to sit on the op])osilo Thmelu’S while my TTononrahle friend (K*cny)ies ’a 
si'at hf?rc. I admit, of course, that 1 should not Ix'. ahkr to imitate or re- 
prodiKM' his rniiiatoi'v mien and tom\ hut at tin* sami' lime it would un- 
douhtedlv give* me some sat ishietion lo he ahk' on oeeivsion to (‘riticiso iny 
I rouoni’al)l(*. friemd and cjill him to aceount for ('V('i*v ])f)ssihl(* or i‘V(‘rv im- 
aginary short('oming — wliicdi, 1 feel sun*, (‘vc'u he would he guilty of as a 
Me?ul)er of (he (lovg’rnmeut of India.. If my Ilonourahlt* h’if'ud had sl()j)p(‘d 
l)ef()i‘e the hist fivt' minuU'S of his speceli, I had l)(’(‘n going tf> say tlait 
(hcr(' was nraelically nothing in this d('l)a.l(' with wlnh'h I h'lt inedined ])arti- 
(Milarly t(’) miarrcl. I svm])a tliise with my llononrahk' hk'ud himself in his 
(■rilicism of our ])roc.edure this xe-n* j]) making thrcf* biles of a. v('rv sour 
and mmleasant clieiTy. FI waadd h<ave hc't'u much hett(.‘r if wi* could have 
dealt, w'ith the whole taxation prograrnuK* in one. T rejilise also that there 
is a gr(*at fieal of force in ^vliat my IFonourahle friend. AFr. Joshi, said ahout 
ih(' proeedun* which w(’. have followc'd in cfumection with this proposrd for 
<a special grant to Pengal. T fee! in many respeels nmeli lilco my TTononrahle 
friend hirnsedf does on that se.hject. Tt nuLdit liavf' hern ])f)ssihl('., though 
I do not rnvself (piitc* se(' lunv it. could liavc*. Ix'c'u Pittcfl in, hut it might l]a\e 
i)C('n possible to deal wd{h that ]>roposal in the foi*m of a Sfx'cial Pc'solution; 
and cei’tainlv if Ihere lir»d been a demaiid fi’om the FTonse, — and 1 wa)uld 
remind my IFonourahle friend tha( he himself is a AFcrnhe]- of tlu' TFouse and 
not. y)erhaps the least vocal of its Alemhers, — if tlieiv* had hf'cai such a. demand 
in the. course of the diseussion of the Uudget \vr. should cc'rtainly have con- 
sidf'Tod it most seriously becausf* there are certain fvsy)ects of this mailer 
^vhich T should have heen very glad lo liave fiillv discussed by the TFouse. 
My fidond, Mr. ATudaliar, took me to t.ask the olla'r tlay for haviiig ventured 
on that ohservatinn arid credit(Ml me with moliva*s which F hop(^ he df)es not 
really believe. F definitely thought that this mailer should lu* fully diseuss('d 
for several reasons. I will iru'ntion r)nc reason in particular to illustrate 
my meaning. I made it clear in my Budget R]jeech that this ])roy)osal of ours 
^0 help Bengal is definitely dependent on a y;articiilar coriditioTi. We feel 
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that if the. Central Government are to come to the help of Bengal, then 
the Central (jovernment must satisfy themselves that Bengal is doing every- 
thing possible within her ])ower to hel]> herself. Indeed it is only on satisfy- 
ing th a t^ condition that we can have a real answen* (o some of the criticisms 
that have been made on behalf of other Provinces liKo Bombay that we are 
putting a premium on extravagance and that they have subjected them- 
selves to fi much Ii(.‘avier burden, mucli more self-denying ordinances than 
Bengal has done. It would liavc^ been valuables to discuss a condition of 
tlifit kind, and we should liav'e b('eri glad to have the o])inions of the House 
upon it Fn that eoniu'ction F wish to make one further observation. My 
ITonourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, has warned us that w'o may not 
be able to collect tlu*, full reveniK* from tlu^ niatcdi excist' duty this year. I 
recognise that that is indeial a jiossibility. The amount of revenue which we 
collect will de])(md on the amount of issiH'S from factories during tlie current 
year, and if thei-e is a very large accumulation of stocks already issued, 
obviously this will lijvve to be woi-ked off before the normal flow of issues 
from fae.tories begins. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan T’rban): It is not confined to issu(?s from factoric's. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: It is always diflieult in introduc- 
ing a measure of this kind to sto]) an undesirahU* ]H'riod during which those 
who have tlu' excisable ariieles to sdl lu'ne the excise add(*d to the ])rice, 
although the artich' which tlu'v ar(‘ scdling has not paid tlu^ exen’se. I trust 
that \v(‘ shall find that in the case of nuvlcln'S that, normal ])Osition is not 
an exaggcirated on(', hut we must faee the ])ossil)ility that therci may he some 
loss of revenue in this matter. If that should attain serious dimensions, 
then wc shall have to ecinsidt'i* th(' whole position, hut T would prefer to 
discuss that rnaltc'r further in the Select Committee. 

Now, Sir, most of llu‘. points tlnii iiavti been raised in this debater are 
essentially matters for diseussion in the Se.leet (’ommittee. Several speakers 
Inavc ri'ferred to tlie fact that by our yiroposals, as tla'v stand in the Bill, 
wc an' standardising a cc'rtain size of box of mat (dies and that we sluiil be 
increasing the price of that box of matcdies one ])iee to two pice. We 
reeognise that there may be disadvantage's in that ic'sult, and Iluvt is a 
matter wbicdi will have to be discussed in Select Committee. T think that 
1 might leave practically ('.very tiling else that has been said on that subject 
to be coven'd by that formuki' of mine that it is a suitabh' subject f(W dis- 
cussion in Seh'ct Committee. 

There aiv only two other gt'iu rai points on whi(di 1 must say something. 
Then' lias Ix'eii a ci'rtain amouni of talk by one or two s])('ak(^rs about the 
position of the largest grou]> of match nianufaeiurers in this country and 
about assurime('s (hat have' b('«'n given in the past as n'gards steps which 
they were to tak(* in order to ensure that a larger proportion of their capital 
was lu'ld by Indian invi'stors and that tlicir wliok* staff would bo further 
liidianist'd. If I am j)ressed oil this maltor, I am iH'Mdy to give' i\ very full 
account of what lb(' (lOvernnK'nt of India have chme, but 1 would j'^refer 
not to deal with it fully now. F may iiu'rcdy say Ibis, that the Government 
of India on their side bavt' doin' tlu'ir Ix'st to give' I'tfect to what was formerly 
|»roposed, and F w^oiild rdso say that (bis particular match concern on their 
side have also bec'n ri'.ady to give t'ffc'ct to the general arrangements which 
wc Jiad in view 'Fliert' luivi' Ix'en d(*tinite diflicnlties as regards their taking 
an oc(;asi()n to put more of their capital into Indian hands. The times have 
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not l)oen propitious for issues of shares, wliile evoryoue, I think, is aware 
,,f certain eoniplicalions whicli have occurred as regards the group to which 
(}i:it particular concern belongs: but F must say this, that we have no reason 
to su])pose that on the part of the Company there has l)een any unwillingness 
to |.roei*ed along the lines that Honourable Members want. Th(‘y have also 
lakeii very definite steps towards Indianisalioii of their own staff and to give 
pi’o])er op])ortunities for Indians to bo trained as specialists in that ])articular 
line of nianufacture. I think, Sir, that I may leave this matter with that 
iieiieral account. 

Then, I turn lastly to what my Jlonourable friend, Sir Cowasji dehangir, 
lias said as regards our loss of revenue in other directions, revenue, he said, 
for which wo had obtained the authority of the. Housii, and rt‘venue which by 
our own gross negligence we were losing. Now, Sir, if my Honourable friend 
wants an assurance tliat wo in the (Jlovernment of India are fully alivf* to 
certain dangers and that we are going to take every possiblt*, step we can take 
within our rights, then 1 can give him that assurance without any sort of 
hesitation, (tiir (Uncaaji Jehantjir: he.ar. *’) I would Scay furtlier 

that r welcome the interims!, which my friend is taking in this matter, and 
I fully recognise that ho is displaying a proficr siuise of his own res])onsi!)ility 
to the public of British India in taking the line that lu‘ lias taken. My 
Honourable friend, 1 think,, is probably awr*ri‘ of the dilTiciilties in the situa- 
tion owing to the existence of certain ancient trcatic's and agreements, and 
he is also aware that all that we. e.an do is to stop abuse's of the situation 
created by those treaties and agr(*enie.nts. Therefore, as I am sure rny 
Honourable friend is aware of that position, 1 must taki^ (^xce])tion to the 
(jharges, the definite eharges that he has levied that w’(‘. have deliberately 
sacrificed large sums of revenue, or if not dc'liheralc'ly, at h'ast. that we have 
(lone so a« a matter of lu'gligc'iu'e whieh, in h'gal terms, is so gross that it 
amoiiriis to a deliberate purpose. Sir, 1 must n'but that (*harg(‘. Wci have 
been fully alive to the situation. We have' not Ixa'n blind to tlu*. dangers, 
nor have we omitted any steps that we can possibly take. But tlKU’o are 
(certain aspoeis of the matter wliieli .-mh' f)(‘rliaf)S assuming a mon* acute 
form now, and as regards tlu'sc'. I (*jni give my Honoiirabh' friend an assur- 
ance — and indeed T thought 1 had already done so in this House in answer 
to other speeches made by other Members from l>()ml)ay at au earlier stage 
ill our financial discussions. Sir, lliat is ;vll that I need say on that ])articnlar 
subject. In general, F think we may all (congratulate oursc'lvcs on having 
got tlirongh this discussion with a strict attention to inMt(*rial points and on 
being abb', to enter upon our discussions in S(‘h*(*.t (.'oTiimillec iii an atmos- 
phere wliich bids fair to help us all in producing a reasonabh' and husiiu'ss- 
liko riK'asure.. f Applaiis('.) 

Mr. President (Tlu* I lononrahlc Sir Shanmukhain Clu tty): The qia^stion 
is: 

“Tli.'it tiio Hill lo pmvido for tho imposition anil colloc, ion of an cxcisi.* duty on 
rnatrhc's I'C rofiMii'd to a SrU''*! ('oinniittiM* ronsistinu' of Sir ('o\va.sji .Ichangir, Mr. 
Hahirntonla M. (Mu'nov, Mr. S. (’. Mitra, Mr. H. Si.ararnarajn, Mr. 15. V. Jadhav, Mr. 
Sitakanta Mahapatra, Saidar Sant Singli, Mr. H. S. Sarnia. Hao Haliadur S. K. Pandit 
Mr. N. N. Ankli*s;iria, Pandit Saty('ndra N.-itli Sim, Sirdar Uarbaiis Singh Brar, Sir 
r^eslio Hudson, Sir Darcy Lindsay. Mr. A. IF. (Hinznavi. ^Tr. Muhammad Anwar-nl-Azim, 
Dr. IL D. Dalai. I\fr. D. N. Mnkhcricp. tin* Honmu'ahlc Sir Frank Noyce, and th(^ 
Mover, with inst i nct ions to report within seven d;iys, and that the mimher of memhers 
whose presence shall ho nccc.ssary to con.stitute a m('eting of the Committee shall he 
five.** 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunen tin Hail Past Two of the CFock; 
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Tluj Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir ShannnikhaTn (liotty) in the Chair. 


THE INIMAX STATES (PllOTECTIOX) HILL. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Horne MemlxT): Sir, 1 move: 

“Hull, the Rill In jirolect Mie A(i))iini.*^t.ratiniis of Stah'x in India, which are under 
the .su/ersiiiity of Hi.s Majesty from activities which tend to .«ul)vcrt, or to excite dis- 
affection towards, f)r to inte»ferc with Mich Afl?nini>-tration.s. a.s leportcd by the 
Select Committee, he taken into consideration.*’ 

Tn moviii" this motion, it is not majessary lor na‘ to say niort*. than a 
few words. It is mifortimatt*, but it has hecai iiu'vitahle. that tlie dis- 
cussion on tin's Hiil has had to he. interriiplcal for a ])(‘riod of about six 
wri'ks. 'riie H is well aware tbal tliat inttnrnpl ion was nt*^•(‘s^^itatec^ 

by other nr^^'iit h'^islative business, but 1 do siot think llu* House will Ity 
Ibis time liavc* for,L*dtten onr earliin* c]c‘bat(‘s. Th(‘\ wid reinembcn’ tliat 
the Hill, aftiM* full discussion, was reftsTcnl (o lln‘ Si'b'cl (’ommiltet* on lh(' 
7t.b Kebvnarv and that llh' Selecd. (\»mmitli*(‘'s ri‘porl was presented on 
the Idtb of February. Tlie SeUxd Committee has made a innnber of 
aTTiendincmts whitdi wrvt) intended to meed sonic of the main critiedsms 
that enu'rj^x'd dnrinj' the dc'batin 

In the first ])lace, there was a f^oneral criticism that it was imdi‘siral)Ie 
that b\i>islati()n of this (diaractcr should tak(; tin* form to any e*xlcnt of 
an amejulijiciil of the Indian Pcntil Code. We fidl in ila Si'hxjt (’ommittc'c 
that was ti reasonahb' (*riti(dsm and the House will sis' tliat we ]ia\e slnu-k 
out two of the clauses of tlic original Hill and liavi' snbstilnt lal a. mwv 
chinse 2 wliicdi s1at('S tilu' new otTence dirc'ctly {ind not by rcd'crcnci* to 
any aniendiiKUit of the Penal (3ode. in the six'.ond ])lacc, wi‘ have tried 
to meet what was perhaps the. most effective criticism made of the 
original draft of tlie Hill, a criticism which was \oic.ed by my Honourable 
friend, Sii C’owasji debangir, natnely tliat tlie Press provisions migbl riave 
this result that a. mere narration of facts whicli, as he said, might in 
certain cases he. bound to excite* disatfi'ct ion W’ould l.e penalised rnKpr the 
Bill as drafted. We- liave, as we b(dicve. met tliat point by inserting a 
new JuvpHDmiion in clause 3 providing that statomimts of facts made 
without maIi('ious intention and without aitem])(ing to excite hatred, eon- 
tornpt or disafTe<*t ion shall not lu* demnod te come within llu* provisions 
of the Press n'stric.tions. l^'inally, a number nf smaller amendments have 
been made wliicli have been suggested by members of the Select Committee 
wdtli the general intention of making tlie provisions of clauses d, d and 6 
of the Bill more specific. In jiarticular, there had h(‘en some criticism 
that the word “interference'', which wc had used with regard to the provi- 
sions intended to prevent inti*rfer^nc(' with the administration of the States, 
was too wide and too vague, mid wo have snhsti tilled the wwd/‘ obstruct ion*' 
which we thiuk conveys a clearer and a more definile idea. A minute 
of dissent was appended to the report of the Select Committee. With 
reference to that, 1 would call the attention of the TTousc to the fact 
that those wdio signed that mirnite agreed in tlie ])rinciyile of certain 
important provisions of the Bill. They made it clear in their minute that 
the Indian State’s Administrations should be protected from conspiracies 
formed in British India in order to overawe such administrations and from 
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ill,* fornmtion of Jathns. 'Dioir main objection was to the provisions 
to the l*ress. Well, Sir. I hav(^ no doubt that in the course of 
the debate the views expressed in that minute of dissent will be further 

,>iri!)oniie(l and I do not think il is necc'ssarv for nio now -to attempt to 

t the d('tiiil(^d criticisms in advance. 1 shall fui opportunity of 

acalin^ with them at the close of the debate. 

Sir, I move: 

Mr. President (The ITonourabh* Sir Shamniikhani Olu'ity): TNIotion 

iiu»\t'd: .. 

“'I’luu trio liill to protof't tlu* .\(liiiinislratioiis ot Statos in India wIiilIi are undor 
tlio sn/»‘i-ciiiil\ id’ tli.s Maji‘.s‘y I’loin activitii's wli'n'ii tond to .sidivort, rir to oxcilt* dis- 

aftVrtion towaid.v. or io nitorrr'ro with snclj .Adininist rations, as reported liy tlie 

S«‘le(j roTninittee. Ire. taken into consideration.” 

Sardar Sant Singh (West kunjab: Sikh): Sir, tlu^ more the lime passes 
liie more' laws an* e.naeU'd and these laive Ixuai so minierous now on the 
Siatute-book that it is impossiblt^ for any lawyer even to I’lanember the 

iKiMii's and titles of tiie Statuli'^'. Sir, tla* simpua* lli(‘ soeiedy, the simpler 

the laws, and, the moi’t‘ c()m])le\' tli(‘ society heeomes, it is more dillicult 
to regulate the c.oiiduet of tin' mi'rnhi'rs of tla* soeiedy. 'riio theorv of 

u jislal ion, as I imdr'i’staud il, rcajuirt's tiuil* tlie Jaw should lay <lown tlic 

])vinei])1os on which litimau conduct is to be regulalial. The (hdiniliou of 
siKjh jirineiples is lU'eessarily rcstri(*ied by th(‘ latiguagt' dilhcullies. Hut 
when a partitnilar AdininistrjtLioii, iuslead of ruling the (X)imtry by the rule 
of law', l)('gins to attach more iin])ortance to tin* maintenance of order 
than to tlu' maintenance of the nile of law, tlie Administration seeks to 
he armed with exlraordinarx [lowers of repression, 'riie Moniagii- 
Cliidinford Ihdorms hronghl with iluan an (‘nihusiasm for rofieal of the 
repr. 'ssivr* law's by the new I \ c.onsi it nl('d Central Legislaliirt*. Al'ost of the 
I'epressive laws were repc'aled h\ (airlier Asseml>li(‘s. Ibil, li;t(*.r, the 
niMidnlmn swung to the oIIkm' sid(‘ and we find ilu^ (‘.\eciit ivij ant iioi/ities 
asking for inort' repressive laws and still more sliffer laws, with (lie restilt 
ih.at every Session has found a new* re[)r(‘ssive, law introdnc'od in this 
llonsi*. The latest ly])(‘ has come in the form of protection \o the adminis- 
tration in the Indian State's. 

Sir, so far as I can niidcrstand, tlie pcrnianency of a State de.])ends 
upon tlie existenc'e of tlie good laws wisely administered. Tf the laws art', 
had, ihe State is hound to crumble down sooner or later. Evt'n if tlu*. laws 
are good, hut badly administered, the State cannot claim .a right to obt'd- 
ieiit;.,- to those laws h\ its suhjecds. ilistory tt lls us that when the laws 
la'canie too ojipressive for tlie siihjecls to hear, the; people rose in rebellion 
to hrt'ak those laws and lla*. whole administration was u])sct. The jurists 
tidinit fht^ right, of tlie subjects to rebel under certain conditions. The 
viLjlil to i'('Ik‘ 1 against an estabiislujd, hut tyrannical, authority is as im- 
[lortaut a right as an obligation to obey the laws of the a.dministration. 

An Honourable Member: Divine right. 

Sardar Sant Singh; Ves. Similarly wo have to see, when w’o are 
going to do away with repressive laws altogether. Has not the time come 
when we should cry halt to this mad desire for more power to repress, 
and say, so far and no further. But the Honourable the Home Member, 
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th(‘ all powerful in this country, seeirus not to be satisfied with the anus 
in his armoury, and wants, with the advance of military weapons of war. 
further weapons in order to suy)y)ress even the legitimate constitution.! I 
agitation to ventilate the grievances of the people. Here is a J^ill devisrd 
to meet tlios(‘. (iases where agitation is carrit'd nti not against tin* (lovernnieiit 
established by law in Mritish India, but against a neighbouring State, a 
State whose administration is not based u])()n any principle* and where tin* 
will of the d(‘sp()t |)la(a‘d hy cluince, or by accident of birth on an ever shak- 
ing throne of a particular Static is law unto his subjecAs and who allows no 
scop'.* to his subjects oil the platform or in the J^ress or anywhere to venti- 
late'- tlu'ii’ gi*i('van(‘('s. What then are the subjects of that State to do? 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (TIohilkund and Kuniaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Uural): Why should not the subjects rebel in the State if the States 
are so bad ? 

Sardar Sant Singh: My Honourable friend puts a very relevant ques- 
tion, why should not th('- subjects of that State rebel against 
that State? Yt‘S, 1 (piitc* agree tlnvt, in sonu* cases, conditioiis have be(ai 
brought about where the right to rc'bel has alrt‘ady accrued where the 
subjects will bo morally and even legall.v justilh^d to unfurl the banner of 
rebellion against the administration that tyrannizes over them. My Hon- 
ourable friend, Mr. hanga lyc'r’s di'sirt' would ha.ve been gratified by an 
exhibition of uprisings, at any rat(' in soint* of the States if tlie sii])rei:ii- 
baud of tlie Paramount- Pow(*r bad not been extended for )»rote(;tion ot 
tlu'ir itiisi’iile. H\ ext(‘ndiiig their protc‘(*tion to the Stat(' the powen* of 
resistance, to tlu^ abominahlc laws of that State* have iu'o]i eomplet(‘ly taken 
away from its subjects. 


Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Is the Bill aiming at the prolt'e.tion nf the J\ira- 
mount. PoW('i’ or the Stati's? Is llu' Hill ineri'asing the powi'i* of the 
l^aramount Power or making it impossible for British Indian subjects to 
engineer rebellion witliiu the States? 

Sardar Sant Singh: My Honourable friend has very ingenuously put 
this question, and my i‘(']jly to that- question in very simpli'. language is 
this. 1 do not know whether it will increase the power of the Paramount 
Pow(*r or not, but it certainly will weaken the ri'sistanee of tin* Slates siih- 
jeels to the c;vil wliic'li admittedly exists in the administration of these 
States. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: l)o('s the flonourahle AFi'nibei- a])[)i'()ve of the 
idea of British India being made the a.rena for eroaiing rebellion in those 
States, for this Bill has nothing whatever to do with States siibj(‘(its. 

Sardar Sant Singh: I quite ay^prove that British India sliould ])rovid(' i 
platform for the veuiilation of grievances of these poor opiuH'Ssed subject- 
of the States, because, if the grievances are just ones then why shonhl 
thev n{*t be ventilated anywhere? T think, if 1 mistake not, England y)ro- 
v'ded an asylum to the ])olitical refugees of other countries for a very long 
time (Applaiiscd wliere the grievances were ventilated by tliosc wlio were 
not British j^bjccts. However, I aesze to the point under discussion. 
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Sir, if we carefully study the various opdnions that have been received 
on the Bill and confine ourselves to the opinion of those who hold such 
rt sponsible posts as those of District Magistrates of important districts, 
one point is absolutely clear and on which there is common agreement,, 
nnd it is this that the States are badly administered and despotically 
administered. There is no Press, no platform for the States subjects to 
ventilate their grievances. If this is an admitted fact, may I ask most 
respectfully from the Honourable the Home Member whether the right 
that ho asks us to confer upon the administration of a State on the 
I3ritish side that po agitation against any State or no ventilation of 
grievances shall be permitted on tlie British soil .... 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: May I intcmij)! my Honourable 
friend. The object of the Bill is not to prevent the ventilation of 
grievances. That has been made clear several times already in the 
debates. 

Sardar Sant Singh: osleusiblc object is exactly the same* as ibe 

TTonourable tlie Home Me^mber has stated. 1 take his word for it and 1 
accept it. But what will be the actual effect of this legislation, what 
will be the practical effect? We agree to differ on that point. According 
to mo, the practical effect woud be that the ventilation of the grievances, 
such as the holding of the State Conference as was recently held at Delhi, 
would be impossible under ibis law. However, 1 shall deal with that 
point when I come to the particular clause in the Bill. But 1 take my 
stand on this that wc are creating a right in favour of the States by not 
permitting the ventilation of grievances of their subjects on the British 
soil. Supposing I agree to llie extension of such a right upon a State, 
what is the corres^ponding obligation which the State would undertake in 
tlui fulfilment of this right? What is the corresponding obligation which 
tile States would accept? Will those? States broaden tlicir sbonlders and 
allow their own subjects to vciililate their grievances in a manner known 
to the civilised administrations and which is conceded in British India? 
(ICear, hear.) Arc these States prepared to allow reasonable freedom of 
• lie I JOSS, freedom of spec’cli? Will tlioy learn that toleration and that 
forbearance towards eritieism which is daily demonstrated by the Honour- 
able Members of the Government in this House and wliieh extorts 
admiration from us inspite of ourselves? Sometimes I know wc use 
very harsh language towards the Honourable Members of the Govern- 
nicnt. There is the all powerful Horae Member and tliero is none wield- 
ing such immense power in any state or even in any part of the world as 
the Honourable the Home Member does in India, and yet, when wo use 
liiitsh language whicdi must occasionally be causing pain to bis feelings 
ho listens patiently to us without entertaining any feeling of rancour 
^oainst us. Can the Government give us any assurance that a cor- 
responding obligation will be given by the States that they would allow 
fiioir subjects to ventilate their just grievances in a constitutional manner 
that they would bring up the administration to a certain minimum 
standard of civilisation? The necessity for insisting on a minimum 
standard of civilised administration of a State is pointedly brought home 
to us by a historical fact. I would like to tell the House that when the 
*hi'.isb people went over for trade to China, to Japan and to Egypt and 
to other countries did they not insist that the British subjects shall be 
tried by British tribunals and not by local tribunals under whose protec- 
tion they decided to live? Recapitulations and trial by their own laws 


n 
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were insisted upon in every country of their temporary adoption. Wliy 
should wc not insist that the State which demands such protection, must 
conform to some stamlard of civilised and liuman administration, und 
must give us some guarantee that they would allow their subjects, the 
freedom of carrying on constitutional agitation by peaceful and legitimnto 
means ? 

Some people doubt even this much whether the demand for prot(*(> 
tion emanated at all from the princes. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muhiiiu- 
inadan Pural): There vvas no demand. 

Sardar Sant Singh: ^^y friend, Dr. Ziauddin, sa,\s that there uas m, 
such demand. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: I do not say that; it was said on the floor of the 
House by Government. 

Sir Gowas]i Jehangir (Bombay City ; Non-Muhammadan Urban) ; 
Was it said on the floor of the House by Govemmont in the Simla Scis- 
sion that tliere was no demand from the princes for such an Act? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir. Sucli a statement has 
never been made on belialf of Government, and it would not be accurate 
ill my view. 1 tliink there is not the slightest doubt that the States in 
general welcome this Bill. 


Sir Gowasji Jehangir: But did they ask for it, or demand it? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Fandya (Madras : Indian (Commerce) : Did not tin 
Executive Council or Committee of the Princes’ Chamber apply tr 
Government for a Bill like this? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I cannot say whether any fornui 
application lias been made by ?my State or any .group of States, but tin 
views of the States were perfectly well known to tlie Goveminent of Tiuli; 
before the introduction of this measure. 

Sardar Sant Singh: While we are on this subject, T should like to as 
wiiorher any resolution to this (‘ffect was passed in the Chamber ^ 
Princes; and, if not passed, was any sucli resolution even tabled an 
appeared in the agenda that tlicv wanted from the G<wcrnmcnt of Indi; 
such kind of protection for the administration of States? If they did la 
express any desire, 1 do not see any noeessitv why a repressive law should 
be introduced in tlie Statute-book of India where wc nlrcadv find too mari; 
repressive laws. Therefore, if no demand has come from the qiiartav 
which should be interested in making such a demand, it would be quite 
reasonable question to ask wliv should we incur the odium of placins 
another repressive piece of le.gislation on our Statute-book. If T rnista*'' 
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not, the princes did not require their administrations to be protected 
iigaiiist scurrilous attacks made in the Indian Tress. If they want any- 
thing? at all, it is protection of their persons, protection of their personal 
ro^putation and reputation of the members of their families and other near 
relatiors against tlie defamatory attaedvs that appear in the Press from 
time to time. The right method is to introduce a measure of that nature 
to protect them if the Princes Protection Act is not considered sufficient 
for that purpose. But this Bill does not extend protection in that direc- 
tion to the persons of the princes or the members of their families. It 
professes to protect their administration. What is that .adrninistraton? 

It has not been defined anywhere. Honourable Menihers will notice that 
in the amendments, that I have tabled on several clauses, I have suggest- 
ed that after the word “Administration’* the words “established by law'’ 
slaaiM he added. Mv object in putting this forward is that first of all 
W(j ought to be sure wliefcher tlie administration of a State is established 
by law. Here is the case of Alwar in point. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mltter (Law IMomher); What law ? 

Sardar Sant Singh: That is exaclly my difficulty. T will expect the Hon- 
ourable the Law Member to enlighten the House on that point. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: The Honourable Member wants 
not merely an administration, but he wants to qualify tliat by tlui phrase 
“esiablislied by law”. 1 am asking him what law he has in mind. 

Sardar Sant Singh: I base my argument on a similar expression in section 
P24A of the Indian i\*nal Ck)de, where the offence of sedition is directed 
Mgainst the Government established by law in British India. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Tlic Government of India is estab- 
lished by Parliairieiitary Statute. I am asking witli regard to these Slat(‘s, 
what is the law which my friend has in iiiindV 

Sir Abdur Bahim ((hilcutta and Suburbs: Muhammudaii Urban): Gan 
liiGre he no law besides Parliamentfiry Statutes? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: I only want to know wliat law 
is ill the mind of my TToiiourablc friend. 

Sardar Sant Singh: My complaint is that thorii is no law (Laughter), 
and that is wliy there can bo no protection to sucli an administration. Let 
niy friend read the history of India with me for a minute. When the battle 
of Plassoy was fought and the administration came into the bauds oi the 
Mast India Company which was a trading company, was it cstablisho I bv 
law then? Parliament’s suzerainty had never been established. My friend, 
^Ir. Siiaramaraju, lias writioii a series of articles on that, and I will expect 
him to enlighten us on lliat subject. ;But, then, Parliament assumed re- 
f^ponsihility for India and passed a law. What is the law by which the States 
arc there ? 

Raia Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore rum Trichinopoly: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): I shall acquaint my Honourable friend with that, 
-uid, in two minutes, he will find iiimself hoist in his own petard, ly"' ausf^ 
^‘very Indian ])rincc can frame a law without the trouble of a L(*gisiative 
Council. He issues a firman, and that is the law. Docs he like that law? 

D 2 
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Sardftr Sftnt Singh: It is a very nice point made by the Baja Bahadur. 
He says that a prince can make a law for himself. Well, can the Maharaja 
of Alwar say that the administration is lawless now, and, therefore, he is 
coming to the State to resume his administration by merely issuing a firman 
that lie would be put on the throne? 

Baja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: But there is the army and the law 
of force against him. 

Sardar Sant Singh: My Honourable friend, the Baja Bahadur, has given, 
away his case by saying that there is the law of force. If it is a law of force, 
we have nothing to say. The law of force can protect that State. If any- 
body goes into that State with jathaa, force will protect the administration 
of that State. Then, why do you enact this law? There is no necessity 
of enacting this law in that case. 

Coming back to my subject and resuming the thread of my argument, 
my submission is that no protection against a* seditious speech of a British 
subject or a State subject can equitably be extended to a State for the 
simple reason that there is no administration established by law. If the 
ruler says that ho puts a man into jail for a certain number of years or 
for an unlimited and undefined period, it would be perfectly natural for a 
relation of his to come here and say that his father or brother has been 
put in jail for no offence, and without trial. It would be perfectly justifiable 
conduct for him to raise hue .and cry in this part of the country. How c.m 
you say that such a man is a criminal and seditious one. Sedition against 
whom, and against what administration? An administration which is not 
civilised and which is not carried on on any principle. You want to punish 
me, because T r.aise a hue and cry here in British India against a very grave 
injustice done to mo. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: What do you do in British India ? 
Ask Mr. Mitrfi. 

Sardar Sant Singh: I am ashamed to confess that British India got these 
manners from the Indirm States. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: No, the States got them from British 
India. 

Sardar Sant Singh: The position is this, that if you want to enact a law 
to protect the administration of a State, first of all you will have to place 
that administration on some basis, some legal foundation, on some system, 
however crude that system may be. When there is no system in the 
administration, my submission is that .... 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: I should like to know, if my 
Honourable friend will pardon my interrupting him, what is the meaning 
of the word “legal" when he says that the State must rest on some legal 
foundation? Does he refer to municipal law or international law? 

Sardar Sant Singh: I will answer that question briefly and in this manner. 
We know that in such cases we cannot have a P.aTliamentary enactment. 
That is out of the question from the very fact that the State owes its .alle- 
giance to the suzerain power which is the Crown. But we can have that 
sort of administration made by its ruler which bases the administration om 
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some sort of a Constitution, some system of Constitution. Let it be a 
despotic system, but there should be some system. When there is no 
system, how do you protect that system of administration ? If we look 
into the administration of many of the States and examine them with a 
little care, putting on the spectacles of jurisprudence or the jurist’s glasses, 
we will at once discover that the State administration is based upon no 
principle. It represents entirely the will and convenience of the ruler. I 
may or may not like the will of the ruler, and if I do not like the will of 
the ruler. I will certainly have a right to cry that injustice 
has been done to me, if that will strike me. Why do you gag 
my mouth from crying? Tliere is no reason for it. The princes 
rightly do not want such a Bill. If there is no demand from the princes, 
and they are perfectly justified in making no such demand, because they 
know that, by making such a demand, there will bo a corresponding obliga- 
tion placed upon them to bring their administration into some sort of system, 
whatever that system may be. However, the Honourable the Law Member 
shakes his head and does not seem to agree with me: that is my misfortune. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: No; I only suggested that it was 
no answer to my question: I get no light. 

Sardar Sant Singh: ] come now to the second point, and that is that 

3pm ^ legislation, as is placed before us in the form of this Bill, 

is necessarily an emergency legishation, legislation of an extra- 
ordinary character. What is that emergency for which this legislation is 
necessary? The Honourable the Home Member has just now stated that 
no demand has come from the States themselves. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I think my Honourable friend is mis- 
interpreting what I said. 

Sardar Sant Singh: F intc-rprcil the statement that the Honourable the 
Home Member has made just now on the Floor of this House that no formal 
demand has been made and that no resolution has been passed by the 
Chamber of Princes as amounting to no demand having been made at all. 
T interpret it in that language, and I proceed on this assumption that no 
formal demand has been made, and, therefore, Ihere is no emergency . . . 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Fandya: Does a resolution passed by the Executive 
Committee or the Council oi the Chamber of Princes and submitted to the 
Government amount to a formal application or not? 

Sardar Sant Singh: If there is no formal demand, there is no emergency, 
and if there is no emergency, there is no justification for such a legislation. 
Here is an opinion coming from the responsible Government of a Province 
uhore there has been less trouble from, jathaaf and, therefore, its opinion 
is not prejudiced in any way against either the jathas or the State j — ^Imean 
the Province of Madras: the Government of Madras say: 

“The majority of the provisions of the Bill are jirtma facie of an emergent character 
and would appear to require considerable justification if they are to be made accept- 
able to public opinion.'* 

That appears at page 21. I have tried to show by this that there is no 
justification for such a measure. 
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Then, 1 eonie to the point about jnthas. This formation of jathas has 
seemed to frigliten even a cool-headed Honourable Member like Mr. 
Aggarwal. FTe thinks that tlic jathas have been giving so much trouble to 
the States that they nuist be prevented from forming themselves and going 
into the State to erc'ate disturbances. The word jatha is a technical tenn 
This technique was eiupl()yed to an assembly of j)ersons who marched into 
the Nabluv State in the year 1923-24 

An Honourable Member: What is the meaning of the word ? 

Sardar Sant Singh: Jallm means a collection of men. 

An Honourable Member: W^hat men? 

Sardar Sant Singh: Punjabis, ft is a Punjahi word which applies to 
Muslims as well. Jatha is a technical term employed in the Punjab, and 
it first came into prominence when organised bodies oC men marched from 
British India to ilie Nabha State to get their grievances redressed. The 
grieva]ic(‘ was that tlu* State* liad interfered with tlie rt.ligious rites of tli.* 
Sikhs in that State. Jathas eanie to be used — it has beeoino a common 
tenn iu the Punjab — even tbe police has formed a new jatha of their own 
and they call it a jatha — I forget the exact qualifying phrase, hut it means 
a collection of miscellaneous men without any organisation, without any 
discipline. In cas('s whore offences cannot be* traced and no (*luo is found 
of an offender, tins jatha is sent out to discover el lies or tbe offenders: it is 
a legal body recognised by the police force in the Punjab. I do not say that 
it does not work well: it does work well .... 

Khan Bahadur Malik Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana (Nominated Non- 
Official): It is never used in tbe ]»olice force in the Punjab. 

Sardar Sant Singh: I think lh(‘ Watch and Ward Officer is there, and he 
knows it very well. 

The term jatha is assuming more importance now, because it has travelled 
from the Punjab to the Oovernmeni of India, and it now finds its i)laco 
in this legislation. The object aimed at is that this jatha should not be 
allowed to go and create disturbances or subvert tlio established administra- 
tion of a State whieh is frituidly t<nvards T^ritisli India. Quite so. A position 
will arise like lliis: supi)ose. tliere is a religions feud between the ruler of a 
State, and his subjects, just as it liap])cnod in flu^ case of the Nabha agita- 
tion — there was no political motive behind it; there was no need to create 
any disturbance in the State or subvert the administration of a State; but 
the need was tliat the reading of the holy “Orriiith Sahib” was prevented 
by the authorities of the State aud the jathas W(‘ut thew to n»cite the holy 
“(iranlh Sahib”. How can yon prevent it? Thai will be inlerb'renee with 
the religious liberties of the subject. Nobody can d(‘ny that tbe religious 
beliefs of the people living in British India as well as in Indian Statics arc 
common ; their ceremonies are common, their methods of worship are. com- 
mon. How can you distinguish between that jatha and jatha- which goes 
there for political purposes or for the purpose of getf.ing their grievances 
remedied? There can bo no distinction, and I don’t think even my friend, 
Mr. Aggarwal, will liold the view that in such a case such a jatha should not 
be allowed to go there for worship. Under the circumstances, there is noth- 
ing to frighten the administration or to create a prejudice against jathas as 
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jsiK'li. Nobody disputes the proposition ilmt it is nn inherent right of the 
people of tliis country to worship in their own way. The religious liberty is 
guaranteed to us by the Proclamation of Queen Victoria' .... 

Raja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: What about the l\unple Entry Bill? 

Sardar Sant Singh: The Temple Entry Bill is not relevant to tli(‘ niat-ter 
under discussion, my complaint is that this law will act very harshly upon 
jafhas which proceed to a place for religious worship only and other allied 
piu poscs, and not for a purpose which can be characterised as subverting the 
administration of a State. 

Now, Sir, I shall generally examine the provisions of this Bill, though 
1 \\t)uld not go into the details of the various clauses. 1 will only refer to 
certain portions of the Bill as it is framed and as it lias emerged out of 
the S(dect Committee. I will try to show that it is (piite undesirable to 
pnss ibis Bill into law. The most important danse, the principle of 
which 1 want to discuss in this connection, is clause. 4. Now, this . hiuse 
^1 prohibits an unlawful assembly. It is very wide' in its wording. Of 
course, if an unlawful assembly commits an ov(?rt act, if it tlirealens to- 
subvert or tends to subvert the administration in a State, such an assem- 
hlv should not he allowed to proceed with its at'tivitics. h^veii if we 
acctjpt the principle of this Hill, the only thing which can be made pnnisli- 
jiblo is the overt act committed by an unlawful assembly, but to go 
beyond it and put p<jwt‘r in the bands of the executive as mcnticjned in 
clause 4, will bo very dangerous indeed. It says : 

“When H District Magistrate*, or in a Presidency town the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate is of opinion that wdthin the jurisdiction attempts are being made to promote 
a.‘«scnihlies of persons” 

— not that the assembly has (^ome into existence, but — • 

“attempts are being made to promote assemblies of persons for the purpose of 
[iriMceding 

then it b(*.comcs punisbablo, and notice may issue in writing to that 
person. Sir, this reminds me of a vciy nice story about myself .... 

An Honourable Member: About yourself? 

Sardar Sant Singh: Ves, about myself. When the murlial law was 
(loclarod in Lyallpur, one tine morning [ got up and answered the kno(*k 
fit the door of my office. It was after tin? Easter holidays. I thought 
that some now clients liad come to me after fdl these days and that T 
would make some money. When 1 came out of my bouse, T, to my 
surprise, discovered that tin? Distirct Magistrate and tlu^ Sup(uintondent 
of 1\)lice were standing tlicrc!. I had hardly o])ened I lie door when 1 was 
told; “You are under arrest”. Well, the Baja liabadur's force came in. 

I could not say anytliing. Then followed the prociss of making arrests. 
In all 11 persons were arrested and inandied to the jail under a very great 
hut urinecessarv show of inilitarv force. Wlien w(‘ wore uslierod in t)i(‘ 
jfid, we asked the District Magistrate and the Superintendent : “Will you 
fdcase tell ns for what otTenec we have hecn arrested, what have 
"o done?” This set them thinking, and they met in conference for about 
ton minutes in the office of the jailor, and, coming out, told me that the 
jailor would tell me our offence. Later on, I asked the jailor as to what 
Was the offence with which wo wfa’e charged. — and he said: “You are* 
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<ch urged for being members of an unlawful assembly**. We had atteuiled 
no assembly for the last four or five days previous to our arrest. We wort 
sleeping quietly in our homes when we were arrested. How could we [jt 
charged for being members of an assembly which never met. However, 
the jailor further said: “You are a member of an unlawful assembly and 
you are charged under section 148, Indian Penal Code.” A word was 
sent to our lawyer to inform him of the nature of the offence for wlnc.li 
we had been arrested. The offence with whicli we were charged w.js 
bailable in law, and we instructed our lawyers to apply for bail. Tlio 
bail application was heard by the District Magistrate. It would interi'st 
the Honourable Members of this House to know what transpired in tin' 
(•our«(? of the arguments for bail. After hearing the counsel, the District 
Mjigistrnte remarked in his quiet way “Oh, this is a bailable ofPenci' 
no doubt, but if you insist on bail being grant(‘d iis of right, the offence 
charged being bailable, I add a non-bailablo offence to the charge”, and 
he actually added a charge under section 302/109, T. P. C., ahctnicnl 
of murder. 

An Honourable Member: Murder? (Ijaughter.) 

Sardar Sant bingh: Yes, abetment of murder. 

An Honourable Member: Is it a fart? 

Sardar Sant Singh: Yes, certainly it is a fact, but it is really f\nu>\. 
Tt has been put on record, and the section was added. 

Now, Sir, if a Distrust Magistrate or a Presidency Magisti'atc (‘.in 
exercise his legal powers in that manner, can there be any safety at all 
for anybody? I might tell the House that this District M agist vnt(\ 
later on, became His Excellency the Governor of the Piiniab. In those 
days, the policy of th.e Govt^rnment was to strike terror, and probably the 
District Magistrate .... 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Why did they let yon off? 

Sardar Sant Singh: Because a lawyer from Bengal got us releasetl. 
Mr. Hasan Imam came from Bengal to defend us. 

The fact is that such repressive laws are in practice worked in accoid- 
anco with the poli(\y of the executive authorities. In the case of Indian 
States the vesting of such momentous powders even in a District Magistrate 
Or Presidency Magistrate has a chance of becoming a danger to 
individuals and menace to society. Indian States command a lot of 
influence on account of their w^ealth — ^how can the poor Magistrate Avith- 
stand the temptation of issuing an order on behalf of that State? This is 
not my opinion. T shall quote from an opinion received. A prince who, 
if he wants to get a man into trouble, can corrupt a Magistrate and thus 
abuse the process of law to the prejudice of his victim. At page 22 of the 
•opinions, the District Magistrate of Nilgiris says: 

“The provisions against ‘interference Avith the administration of a State* are very 
wide. Tt is obvious that they could be abused. The expectation that they will nui< 
is appan'ntly based on the presumption that they will be administered in good ftaith 
'by Magistrates and Governments. Against this presumption miyst be put the possibi- 
lity (to put it no higher) that future Go'vernments and Magistrates ^ may not he 
incorruptible, and that many of the States, who may desire the application of these 
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provisions, have sufficient wealth to make the bribing of individuals a matt-er of no 
account to them. 1 think it inexpedient to put those in authority in India in the 
position of being able to grant or refuse a favour to an Indian State, so far as it is 
possible to avoid this . . 

An Honourable Member: It is a calumny against llie future Federation. 

Sardar Sant Singh: 

. T do not know upon what information the District Magistrate would 
normally base his opinion that action under section 5 or 6 is necessary. In practice 
it would probably be upon information given by the Government, and the effect of 
Government’s action upon any except the most independent Magistrate would be 
ffpjivalent to an order. I think it belter that the terms of the Act should be more 
in accordance with the probable facts and, if Government is likely to exercise such 
authority, the responsibility should be openly placed upon it.” 

My submission is that the powers placed in the hands of a District 
Magistrate or a rresidency Magistrate under clause 4 of the Bill are so 
wide, so indefinite, that they are capable of being abused, and if they are 
capable of being abused, no Legislature will be justified in enacting such 
a l(;gislation. Tliat is why I suggest that action should be confined to 
ove^rt acts of the assembly, and that, before any overt act is committed 
by any member of tluj assembly in pursiianet^ of the conunon object of the 
assembly, no action slioiild be taken. But as soon as an overt act is done, 
sonu'. p(.)wer should ho given to the Magistrate as is given under the Indian 
Penal Code and tlie Criminal Procedure Code, — power of dispersal and the 
use of force in dispersing the assembly, so as to avoid future mischief, 
and, if necessary, to proseevito them for the disobedience of the lawful 
•order promulgated at that time. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: It may be too late. 

Sardar Sant Singh: They arc not to cross the boundary in one day. 

I come to (danse 5, \\hi(di resembles section 140 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. We know that this section has l.ately been used very lightly 
in restricting tin*, legitimate activities of politicail persons and political 
l)o(lies. V\'hy a wider power should be given under another set of eircum- 
stanees passes iny (fomprehension. 1 submit that such a power requires 
•() be restricted considerably. 

Tlien, Sir, there are certain words used in the body of the Bill which 
are very wide in their application. Tluj penal provisions should be strictly 
worded, so that there can be no scope for any Magistrate to exercise his 
power in a manner which militates against the established provisions of 
the law. 

Lastly, I submit that so long as no giiarantei?s are obtained from the 
princes in order to prevent them from interfering with the administration 
of laws in British India, no such protection should be extended to the 
piinc,c;s. What I. mean is this. It is a well kncnvii fact that inan\ news- 
J)aj}e.:s are being subsidised by Indian princes, many newspapers .... 

An Honourable Member: Partly owned. 

Sardar Sant Singh* .... arc partly owned by Indian princes, and 
what is the guarantee that those newspapers may not print or publish such 
statements as will provoke the other party to retaliation or reprisal? Why 
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slioiild only the person who retaliates be punished when there is already a 
person in the British Indian Pioyince that provokes the retaliation? Can 
Government deny that many newspapers are subsidised by Indian 
princes 

An Honourable Member: 'Phe Pioneer. 

Sardar Sant Singh: The Pioneer a resjieetablc paper, .... 

An Honourable Member: It is subsidised. 

Sardar Sant Singh: and it has a show of respectability. 

Another Honourable Member: Largely owned. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Hut there are newspapers wliose sole business is to 
carry on propag.Miida on l)elialf of certain princes. They arc published 
and sent i‘r(‘e, they are broadcasted without any subscription, and thus 
they provoke the other partv into a retaliation. If this Jiill is enacted 
into law, the result woirkl he disastrous to the person who retaliates merely 
in self-dcience, while it will give a free hand to the pa])er that is being 
subsidised 11\’ the princes. I want to draw the attention of the Foreign 
and Political Dopartnu'nt to the difficulties that the subjects of Indian 
^’tates have to meet even wdtli British authorities. I refer to a peculiar 
case. 200 people have been living here in Delhi, they have taken resi- 
dence in Delhi in the Giirdwara and they have been trying to api)roa(*h the 
Political Department for getting their grievances heard only. Tlie Political 
Department finds itself helpless to ludp those people. Sometimes they 
ar(» asked to go and sei* the Agent to the Govianor General. Sometimes 
the Forc'ign and Political Department [ileads excuses which fail to satisfy 
them. TIjo result is tliat men, women and cliildren are living in the 
Gurdwara waiting for some decision. They were arrested by the police. 
They wen* taken to the jail and they were let off later on, because they 
could not l)(^ detained as they liad committed no offence. They said that 
they wi‘ 1 ' 1 ' not going to <lo anything unconstitutional and that they only 
wanted an interview with the Foreign and Political Department, and tli.at 
a gi-ant of rcasomihle hearing would satisfy them. Hut no satisfaction has 
so far beiai given by the Foreign and Political Department. T think the 
Hmionrable the Politi('al Seeretarv will hear me out that they have been 
coming to liim several times. We cannot interfere with the management 
of fir* States, we cannot put any question here; but w'e can protect the 
State's all right l)> legislation. Here is a ease in ])oint. The Foreign 
and Political ])opartmeiit finds itself unable to give them a hearing to find 
out the trntli of their grievances. Under the eircumstan .*es, my submis- 
sion is that unless th(*re is a corresponding obligation placed upon the 
vStates to com(* to terms in the first place with their sub’oets and then 
enter into troaty relations with British India, they are not entitled to any 
protection from tliis Legislature. 

1 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar : When wo were discussing the 
Indian Princes (Protection) liill on the last occasion, when it was refer- 
red to a Select Committee, I thought, and T am speaking subject to cor- 
rection, that the principle of the jaihas had l)oen admitted by this House. 
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The only question was whether the clause relating to press, and the last 
i l.iusc which was clause 0, — and now, 1 suppose, it is clause 5, — I 
;;uH[)OS(i it is the same clause which deals with the action of the District 
Magistiate upon information where, in his opinion, a certain course 
should be adoj)ted. That was too drastic a provision and 1 at least 
understood that these two questions would be discussed, and as they were 
ooing to be discussed in detail in the Committee, I tliouglit there would 
!)(' some chance of its being modified for the reason that T shall presently 

siihiuitJ 

J^i'fore 1 come to the few observations that 1 woukl respectfully sub- 
luit for the consideration of this IFoiise at this stage of tlu^ J^ill, T should 
preface my remarks with one cir two observations regarding the point with 
uliicli my friend, Sardar Sant Singh, started, lie. says: “Do not give 
any protection, hut if you do give any protection, protect the Oovem- 
(istablished by law. It ought to be the Government established by 
law”. When I interrupt od him and gave him the constitutional posi- 
r do not suppose he was satisfied- Ho thought- that T had given 
away rny case. ! 

I At this sfage, Air. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
( latty) vacated the Cliair which was then oeeiqiied hy Mr. JAeputy Presi- 
dent (Mr. Abdul Matin Phaudhury).] 

In view of that, 1 am hound i.o lay before this House the constilu- 
lioual position in an Indian State. The constitutional position in an 
Jiidiaii State, so far as 1 have, understood it, is this. Wlietlier it is 
ufce|)tal)le to llu^ la\vy(‘r Members of this House or even to the lay 
.\J{‘njl)ers of this House, that is a position which cannot bo cliallenged, and 
that is, the sovereign in an Indian State has got legishitivc, executive and 
judicial powers all centred in himself. That is the constitutional posi- 
tion. If he cares to, he mu exorcise all these powers liiinself. 

/ 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominatt'd Non-OlTicial) : Where did you get that 
froiiiV 

. ! 

Raja Bahadur G, Krishnamachariar : Tnsttud of Interjecting those 
remarks, if my friend will only sit down and read the (Constitution of 
Ihitisli India and r(‘ad tin* c,onstitutioiiaI law relating to India, lie will not 
Uouhlc himself to interrupt me, but at th(‘ same time h(‘ might Ix^ gr-^aitly 
ilhimiiu‘d l)y the iiosition. All that my friend kuo>\s is to say that labour 
is suftering, but the point is ;is my friend. Air. Play ton, said, wliere arc 
w>ii going to get the money? His idea is tax the land and <listril)ute 
the money among al! these jic'ople. d'bai is all that lui is eonceriied with. 
As Mr. (Jhu/navi said the other day, it is he who is fomenting all the 
tr(Md)le in India, and, therefoi’c, he is quite in symfiathy with the other 
side of people who foiiKUil trcaihle in British India and direct ibcir attacks 
Jigaiiist the Indian States- He may be dismissed without imicli con- 
ri»leration until lie conh'sses that he has laad tin's eonstii iitirinal h‘nv and 
in- is in a position to confradiet ini'. Until that time comes, whicli I 
luiow' will never (*omc, the ('oiistitutional position is that die sovereign 
in an Indian State lias, among other tilings, legislative powers, and if he 
a firman, if he issues an ukase, if lie issues an order that sucli 
•nid such shall be tlu* law, that is tlu3 law. There is no getting aw'ay 
h'oin it, and that is the law that has got to he obeyed. The Courts of 
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that country have got to administer it, and I shall proceed one step further 
In the exercise of that judicial function, if that sovereign appoints a com- 
mittee, and if that committee comes to a certain decision upon a judicia 
question, upon a question M'hich in British India would come before t 
Court, if the sovereign confirms the authority and the decision of thai 
'Committee, that decision becometi a decree. It becomes a decree in th( 
sense that you can found a case in British India just as you file a sui 
therein upon a decree passed in a foreign State. That, Sir, is the posi 
tion.j 

1 

Sardar Sant Singh: May I point out to tlie Honourable Member, if 
mistake not, the same is the position of our King-Emperor in theory. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: 1 am not concerned with theory 
I know, a good many things which exist in theory and most of the thing 
so far as the British sovereign is concerned, since he became a consti 
tutional monarch, have been lost out of desuetude. Either ho does not w 
it himself or somehow or other they do not get exercised. Therefore, tli 
-oase of the British sovereign is in no sense analogous to the sovereign i 
an Indian State, and, consequently, if my friend asks for a Govemmer 
43stablished by law in an Indian State, it is the Government that actuall 
exists there, and what more/ do you want? 'l^Iiat is the Governmci. 
established by la^w, just as, for instance, iii British India, when the Crow 
took over the Government of British India, they passed an Act in Parlii 
ment, an Act for the better* Government of the teiTitories vested in He 
Majesty. That sort of law you do not require, and that is the reaso 
why I said that my friend would be lioist in his own petard. He woul 
not improve his position by asking for this condition. None of the thinf 
that he asked for are within the region of practical politics and ui 
fortunately he discussed tlic whole thing with an absolute disregard < 
the existing condition in an Indian State. He asked me whether it 
the will of the ruler, I said, 1 am sorry it is. I do not want to Jectui 
•on lav/ and what it means. Law emanates from the ruler. In Briti 
India and in England, it emanates from the legislature, but in an Indifl 
•State it emanates from the sovereign and there it ends. 

1 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): It is lawless Ja\ 

I 

Baja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: Lawless law is a poetic expre 
sion used by the late Poet liaureate, with which we are accustomed mo; 
in British India than in an Indian State. Day by day we have been sayi 
that the laws passed in this House, when they come to be administere 
and when they come to be criticised in a public platform, we always c 
them lawless law and the irony of it is that my friend, the Sardar Sahi 
took half an hour to criticise the Indian State and ask for that very lai 
less law the)’« t 

Leaving the constitutional ijosition there, I shall only refer to oi 
other matter as a preliminary before T address myself to the observatio: 
I want to submit to this House. Before doing that, I should like to co 
^ratulate my Honourable friend, Mr. Glancy, on the excellent speech 
delivered. Unfortunately I had no chance to speak after he spoke, becau 
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i)c said he was not quite anxious to speak until he had heard other speak- 
L‘rs, and under the rules 1 htwl no chance to speak after he spoke. I 
fini very glfiid he made that speech, and I think it will be regarded as a 
charter in the hands of the Indian nrinces as to what the Government 
of India think or ought tcj think at least about themselves, l^his is what 
,jiy friend, Mr. Glancy, said, — and he is perfectly right and 1 vouch for' 
ovt'i'v word he said. My friend, Mr. Das, says that “I have got to read 
through the lines Sir, i am not one of those persons who, trying to 
read between the lines, fc»rget the lines themselves. I am a plain man 
who is quite content to read th(i words as they stand, to understand them 
and to try to apply them, and if somebody says I do not understand it, 

I \\ill only fling it at his own fa(?e and say ‘^there is your language and 
that is what it says”. Sir, afhir saying a good many things about the 
Indian States, all of which is absolutely true, his speech begins upon this 
point (page 529, Assembly Debates. No. 8. Volume 1). This is the most 
(‘lo(|iu‘nrj manner in which ho referred to the position and 1 am going to 
put a little question. Says Mr. Glancy: 

“It would be idle to deny that from time to time many Indian States have fallen 
sadly short of the ideal and have rendered intervention necessary, hut as several 
Honourable Members have pointed out, I should like to take this opportunity of 
saying- that in a well-conducted Indian State where the ruler takes a close personal 
inkio.'^t in the welfare of his subjects — and there are many such States, both great 
and small — ” mark the words ‘both great and sniJill’ — “the people, so far as I have 
been nblo to observe are everywhere as happy as they are in British India or as far 
as my limited experience goes, anywhere in the world.’* 

The llonourable .Member was not going to say that they are more 
happy than in British India, whicli 1 claim to be tlie case of iStates where 
tlK^ ruler takes a personal interest in his subjects. 

Mr. 8. 0. Mitra (Chittagong mid liajshahi Divisions : Non-Muliam- 
rnadau Rural): In which State do you mean they are happier? 

Raja Bakadur G. ErislmamaCkhariar ; I am very sorry my mouth is 
closed. I wish to say “several States” and that is the reason why 1 
stated “in those States where the ruler takes a close personal interest 
in. his administration and in his subjects”-! 

1 

Mr. B, Das: Can’t go there? (Laughter.) | 

.1 

Raja Bahadur G. Krlshnamachariar: I know, within a week of your 
‘‘irrival, there would bo such a great commotion that I should have to run 
to the Honourable the Home Member, w'hether this law is passed or 
to intervene (because I will say I am very much troubled over these 
Rf^ntlemen) and get them across the frontier. (Laughter.) That is the 
only Avay to get rid of these gentlemen; I do not want to put them in 
lail,— .sg rny friend, Sardar Sant Singh, ivas first put into jail and after 
diroe days he was told he belonged to an unlawful assembly. The easiest 
Ihing is to try and got a special train, put these gentlemen into it across 
frontier and tell them: “Settle your accounts with your own Gov- 
^riiment“.| 

I 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: If they are so happy as stated by the Honourable 
^h'lnbor, why do they then apprehend that only one or two men going, 
there w’ould possibly disturb the whole state? 
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Baja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: Sir, b.ad things nre more easily 
done than good things. Vou can always incite men and make thein 
imjigine they have got grievances, and they immediately begin to think 
they have got grievances, whereas, when a man goes on peacefully in his 
life, he does not think of anything else, and he is quite content. (Hear, 
hear.) He has got his money, he has got his occupation, and there is no 
trouble about it, anti conse(|uently it is just as well that my friend, Mr. B 
Das, and his friends should keep themselves away without troubling us iii 
the Indian States.; 


I 

An Honourable Member; What about Mr- Joshi? 

Bi^a Bahadur G Krishnamachariar: Well, as to Mr. Joshi . . . . 

i 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): Order, order. 
Instead of replying to all these side remarks, the Honourable Member may 
proceed with his speech.) 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: When interruptions are made, 
.and when 1 have no objection to yielding, 1 think, Sir, 1 am quite entitled 
to reply to them., 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) ; The Chair has 
not the slightest objection to the Honourable Member replying to all 
these inten'uptions if lie is prepared to give way. 


Baja Bahadur G. KrisLnamaohariar: The reason why I am willing to 
allow these interruptions is that my mouth will be closed shortly and 
these gentlemen may say things to which 1 cannot afterwards reply. 
Now, I can completely nail them to the counter and they won’t have 
much time to waste afterwards and that will also save the time of the 
House. 1 do not object to anybody inteniipting mo, that has aiways 
been my policy. 

An Honourable Member: You can stand j,igainst tlie whole House- 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: This is the passage I wanted to 
quote :J 

“A good Indian ruler excites in the minds of his subjects a degree of affection 
and devotion which it is difficult sometiines for a Westerner to realise and it seems 
to me that in these times when many changes are passing over the face of India and 
many readjustments have to be made, it is worth while thinking very seriously before 
one "proceeds to weaken or uproot any such nucleus which the seeds of loyalty and 
patriotism will naturally collect 

An Honourable Member: Are you reading Mr. Glancy's speech? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi (Dj K'ca cum Mymonsingh : Muhammadan 

Ihirnl): Arc you reading from “Arabian Nights”? (Laughter.) 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I do not quite follow the occasi(»^i 
for this hilarity— whether it is at my expense or at the expense of mx 
Honourable friend, Mr. Glancy. Years and years ago, I did read tlio 
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'‘Arabian Nights”, but 1 forgot that book. 1 am glad to see that Mr. 
tllancy u said not only to have brouglit tc the notice of tliis House 
instances in the language of the “Arabian Nights” of which Haroon-al- 
Jlashid, was supposed to be the (diief actor, but that sort of thing does 
iiappen next door to you and me today and tomorrow if only our friends 
will not be jealous of these poor unfortunate people, simply because they 
have got more money than you or 1 have.. As I said, outside the House, 

1 am quite prepared to give anybody any number of names, but the position 
is tins, liemember, I do not (‘burn these gentlemen to be perleet as 
angels—even angels are not perfect. As the Lord says in the Jihagavat 
Oita, “I, who am an avatar of God, even I am invested with a good 
many faults, and what c.-ui J doV*’ Sir. that is the state of the world, 
so that when even God Almighty comes as an avatar as in Bhagavat 
Oita, he says: 

An Honourable Member: What doha? 

Eaja Bahadur G. Krishnamacharlar: 


“Ara jananfi mam wiidhas munushm Janiini Auhritam."' 

“Simply because 1 have put on the grab of a human being, . . • . 

fools laugh at me” — and that is the fate of Almighty God even when he 
appears through an avatar , — when he becomes a “man”. Of course I 
may noc know so much of the Shastras as my friend, Mr. Jadhav. So, 
how can 1 claim infallibility for these gentlemen? What I do say is 
that here is an independent and disinterested English gentleman who 
need not give this certificate if he was only confining himself to the point 
at issue, and yet, having had experience of these people from a detached 
point of view, and, if iMuay say so respectfully to my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Glancy, with a somewhat critical eye sitting there across, then, even 
on the principle of giving tlu'. devil his due. it is up to this House not to 
laugh at these peoph?, but to apyireeiate their good qualitiei. Sir, if in a 
Stjite go veined by people of this sort, gentlemen with the Sikh technique 
of Iho jatha collect in British India in order to create trouble, I think the 
British Indian Government would not tolerate them. Therefore, it is up 
tvi the Bi’itish Govermncut to protect these Indian States from invasion 
by these persons. 1 said on the last oecasion and I think it will bear 
repetition that when a trouldc similar to this happeiid in British India 
at ihe time when the late Mr. Jackson was murdered in Nasik and when 
a large number of IVIaharashtra youth took protection in a place called 
Aurangabad in His Highness’ dominions, after a little bit of discussion 
the Penal Coflc there was amended in order to include sedition against 
the Government of India as an offence being committed witliin the 
Nizam’s dominions. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: Was it by a firman?. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamacharlar: We do not always use tlie firman. 
When a gentleman like mv friend Mr. Ag"arwal comes there and tries to 
disturb the peace of the country, we use the firman, because it has got 
to be met with swift action. Ordinarily, it is the Act of the Legislative 
Council that docs it. And if rny friend will excuse me, it was T who 
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passed that law. After having stated ‘that, there is only one statement 
in my Honourable friend's speech to which I should like to refer. That 
statement refers to what happens when a so-called Administrative Act or 
a series of Administrative Acts do not appeal to the British Government. 
This IS what he says: 

*T do not propose to ask you ivhat the practice ought to be but I shall merely 
content myself by saying in a few words what the accepted position actually is. The 
position is that where a serious misgovernmeut prevails in an Indian State, the Govern- 
ment of India do regard themselves as under an obligation to interfere.’* 

Why do they regard themselves under this obligation? This is a 
practice which is not sanctioned either by any treaty or by any agreement 
or by any usage except by an Act which 1 should be sorry to characterise 
in its proper language which it deserves. It is because of this extraordinary 
claim of paramountcy which the Government of India have been slowly 
develoi)ing and which they say does not depend upon treaties. Certainly 
it does not depend upon conquest, because these gentlemen were never 
conquered in a pitched battle where they fought and were beaten. The 
(ate Lord Chief Justice of England, who was the Viceroy of India, claimed 
that ])aramountcy is paramount, and it does nofc depend upon treaties or 
any such thing. We lire paramount, and, therefore, we have got 
paramountcy rights. Sir, that will not do. The Government of. India 
have absolutely no rights in the manner in which they claim them for 
themselves. They have absolutely no duty in regard to this. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: The Bill will be withdrawn. 

Ba]a Bahadur G, Krishnamachariar: I was only talking of the con- 
stitutional position. But, I was quite sure that an objection like that will 
be raised. But I desire most emphatically to protest against it. Sir, I 
am not speaking on behcilf of any Indian State, but I am speaking as a 
man who has tried his best to understand the position between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Indian States. From that point of view, I say 
that this practice is absolutely incorrect, illegal and improper. I will not 
say anything further. 

Mr. B. B. Puri (West Punjab: Non-Muhammadan): Do you maintain 
that even in the event of an extensive bad rule in a State, the Government 
of India are debarred from interfering? 

Ra]a Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Constitutionally I do maintain 
that they are debarred from interfering, but they might interfere as a 
matter, of policy, for example, to send troops to a State where there was 
more trouble than the State forces could contend with. In fact, the Indian 
princes might themselves ask for this help. But they cannot do it other- 
wise. I can assure my friend, Sir Covrasji Jehangir, that we are not 
discussing anything irrelevant, and I think it is my duty to register my 
protest cn behalf of those persons who have devoted themselves to the 
study of the constitutional law and to the extent to which they aro being 
pushed now. No wonder there is some trouble about the Federation. 
SiTk so far as the clauses are concerned, I venture to submit mv most 
emphatic protest to the opinion expressed by the Collector of Nilgiri.^ i 
do not know who that gentleman is, but I do not desire to characterise him? 
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by a proper name. He poses to excel himself in the qualities pf honesty 
find straightforward talk, and he says that in the future Government there 
will be corrupt Magistrates open to bribery, and, therefore, they will not 
administer this law honestly, and, consequently, such a law need not be 
enacted. Sir, this gentleman was probably sitting in liis easy chair when 
be wrote that statement, and probably he considered himself protected by 
the defamatory statement, because I know it is no defamation to call the 
whole nation as rascals or by some such expression. It was under that 
impression that he had the tementy to state that in the future Govern- 
ment, which is going to be an Indian Government, there will be more 
corruption, and, consequently, the Magistrates will be open to bribery. If 
r nere to deal with this statement, it will take more time and it will lead 
to acTimonious discussion. If any of my friends want it, I shall give the 
whole printed record of 500 pages of the; case in the District Court 
of Tanjore where some, of the most important officials have not 
come out quite unscathed. "Rut T will not pursue this matter. I only 
want to enter a strong protest that this sort of statement should have 
been made. With regard to clause 4 relating to the jafhasj T have already 
said that T am not going to attack it because such a thing should not be 
allowed. With regard to clause 5, the objection that I raised in the 
beginning still stands. It begins ‘‘Where, in the opinion of a District 
Magistrate . . . Now, what is meant by “where"? It will not be 
witliin his jurisdiction, because he knows exactly what is going on in his 
Iiirisdietion. It will mean really the report of a head constable. But that 
may go. He in supposed to form an opinion that a certain person, within 
his own jurisdiction, or outside in the Indian States, is likely to cause 
some trouble, not in his jurisdiction, but in the jurisdiction of an Indian 
State, and the thing that it might produce among other things is an affray. 
So far as I know, if two drunkards fight in the street, that is an affray 
under the definition in the Indian Penal ('lode. If that person goes to an 
Indian State, it is supposed that he is going to start an affrav in that 
State and so the Magistrate says he is going to lock him up. Those of us 
who hfivo been practising law know exactly that this is a reproduction of 
sections 109 and 110 of the Criminal Procedure Code for security to keep 
the peace; and to be of good bf?haviour. First, serve him n notice giving 
the facts and then give him the chance of saying yes or no. But whatever 
lic might say, does not count. The man is hound over and the High 
Court doefj not interfere. Wc do not know w^hat has happened, so says 
the Higli Court;. The man on the spot is the proper judge, and, therefore, 
the High Court says, we cannot really interfere except in very flagrant 
'"ases of injustice. Is it proper, and I repeat the question that I put on 
that oc.casion, is it right even in the interests of that very Magistrate to 
compel him to take steps upon materials which he cannot investigate and 
**'hich he has absolutely no means of testincf and coming to the correct 
conclusion bevond what is stated in that information report which has 
been communicated to him and bevond that he has not got any material 
«t all? Is it fair even to that Magistrate to ask him to act in this manner? 
When he has done all this, there is no appeal. I know that my Honour- 
able friend, the Home Member, said when I raised this very question at 
an earlier stage of the proceedings that there was a right of appeal some- 
where. . But I believe the Government have created a new offence in this 
^et and as the Act does not refer to the Criminal Procedure Code and 
as an offence has not been defined as it has been defined in the Indian 
Penal Code— ^any act made punishable either by this law or by any other 
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law, local or whatever it is, for the time being in force — and that definition 
does not occur here, I take it that this Bill is self-contained and there is 
no right of appeal. Na appeal, na daltl, na vakil, these three formulas 
apply to them, and I think it is quite unfair. 

As for the provisions regarding the press, I hope my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Eanga Iyer, who knows all about the press and anything that lie does 
not know is not worth knowing, I hope he will either support or attack these 
things, and I do not intend to take the time of the House over that 
point. Having said this, I think on the whole this is a good measure, 
and it ought to be passed into law subject to the objection regarding 
clause 6. 

Bai Bahadur Kunww Raghubir Singh (Agra Division: Non-Muham- 

^ p madan Bural) : I think this Bill has not come a day too soon. 

It ought to have come earlier, so that the troubles in the States 
should not have taken the turn they have. I have seen the opinions 
which have been collected from the country. I admit that most of the 
opinions are against the measure, but, Sir, there are opinions which show 
that the provisions against the press are disliked by the people more than 
the other portions of the Bill. It has been given out here that this Bill 
is to: 

“protect the administrations of the States in India which are under the suzerainty 
of His Maiesty from activities which tend to subvert, or to excite disaffection towards, 
or to obstruct* such administrations.” 

We know that the position of the princes is that of ihe children o! His 
Majesty. In one of the titles of the princes we find: 

**Farzandi Dilpizir Daulat4-TnglMia'\ 

that is a title, and so they are treated as the children of the King. When 
they are considered as siuth, it stands to reason if the Government ask 
for protection to them, and there is nobody who requires more protection 
than the children. The princes being in that category, they do stand in 
need of protection. 

Mr. B. Das: Are they demented children? 

Bal Bahadur Sunwar Ba^uhir Singh: They are not such spoilt children 
like you, who want new provinces. 

Mr. B. Das: But the whole press is against them. 

Bai Bahadur Kunwar Baghubir Singh: No, only a few nationalist papers. 

I do not agree with the speech made by you the other day. Well, Sir. it 
has been said that the princes do not require protection, but that it is their 
subjects who require protection and not the princes. No doubt the position 
of the subjects in Indian States is, according to British Indian ideas, much 
inferior to our position. That is where the British Indian people stand 
on a better footing than the subjects of Indian iStates, because they are 
subject to one power which is also subject to another Paramount Power, 
and it is, I think, a legitimate wish that the people also should be pro- 
tected. But if the ruling princes are not taught how to govern, I do not 
see how the administration of States can be improved. We have been 
seeing in several cases that Indian princes are sent abroad for education. 
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it has also been argued that it is useless to send out people to other count- 
ries for education when we have got the best educational institutions in 
this country. We have also seen that the princes who return from England 
are more anglicised than they are required to be fit enough to govern for 
ivhich purpose education is meant for them. The other day, one of my 
colleagues was complaining against the educational policy of the Govern- 
ment, but the reply from the Government side was that it was a trans- 
ferred subject and that we were ourselves responsible for the education 
we received. But here, Sir, the States are directly under the control of 
the Paramount Power. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) The princes’ colleges are also under the Paramount Power. 

Rai Bahadur Kunwar Raghubir Singh: Yes. They are not given that 
education which should make them fit to govern. I can give several ex- 
amples. There was the Maharaja of Bharatpur and he was under the 
protection of the British power and so he was given good education under 
able tutors and he was kept under minority administration. He was given 
every kind of education which was considered to be the best, and yet he 
proved to be a failure. But, Sir, it has been a complaint that the educa- 
tion which was required for the princes was not given to ilicm. If they 
were given proper education, their administration should also have im- 
proved. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: Send them to Oxford and Cambridge. 

Rai Bahadur Kunwar Raghubir Singh: Not only Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, but our muktahs and pathshala^ are better for our purpose than 
education in Europe. 

An Honourable Member: Not for a ruling prince. 

Rai Bahadur Kunwar Raghubir Singh: Yes, even for a ruling prince. 
Those who governed India formerly had not seen any colleges or univer- 
sities. 

Sir, unlawful activities in British India are sought to be checked by 
the Bill before us. When this Bill was introduced, there were only one 
or two States in which there was some sort of rebellion, but now the 
number stands at about four or five, and I do not know what will be the 
position if this Bill is thrown out. But, constituted as we are, I know 
it will not be thrown out. But I appeal to the Members of the House 
to make the provisions against the press less strinsrent than they are. 
If this stringency is lightened, I am sure there will be less opposition 
fr'iin the country to the Bill than at present. | 

Bhai Parma Nand (Ambala Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I 
accept the definition that has been given to us by my Honourable friend, 
Kimwar Raghubir Singh, in regard to the relationship that exists between 
the Paramount Power and the Indian princes. In one respect, 
I have my sympathy with the object of this Bill. I understand 
the object of this Bill to be the prevention of the formation 
of jathaa in British India; so as to prevent British Indians from 
going. and creating obstruction to the administration of the Indian States. 
Taking that point of view, I have to say that it is not very long ago that 
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a number of Members ol tliis Assembly saw llie necessity of waiting upuii 
His Hxceliency the Viceroy so as to submit to him that the iormauon oi 
such jaLlias should be stopped in British India. ISo far as 1 remember 
His itixcellency s reply was that he was very anxious to stop the move- 
ment, but he liad no powers as the law did not provide him with enouj^li 
authority to carry out his wishes. I’hereiore, i take it that this BiJi 
before us aims at providing the Government of India with suhicient 
powers to iiroveiit the formation of these jathas. In that case, 1 myself 
and the Members who waited upon His Excellency have no grounds to 
oppose this Bill. 

[At this stage, Air. lh*esideiit (The Honourable JSir Shanmukliaiii 
Chetty) resinned l:lie Chair.] 

But there is another diliiculty with wliicli 1 am laced. As 1 said, i 
understand the nature of tiie relationship, as delhied by 111 } Honourable 
friend, between the Paramount Power mid the princes, but my ditiieult\ 
is, what is the nature ol the relationship of ourselves as representing the 
people of British India with uhese Indian States? The British Govern- 
ment being tlic Paramount Power, and in the words of the Honourable 
tJic Home Member, the suiierain power, have the right and duty to protect 
these Indian States. But what is unintelligible to me is, how are we 
to come in between these two great powers, the Indian States and the 
Paranioniit Power, to pass laws for the proteetion of the prinees? As 1 
said, the Jlritish Government can very well do it and they have all the 
authority and powder to protect tliem. "But what is the necessity of bring- 
ing in such a If ill before this House and have our sanction to it? Aly 
ditticulty becomes apparent when we look at certain cases that attract 
our attention. 

Aly Honourable friend, Sardar Sant Singh, (piotcd an instaiuie of a 
group of about 200 persons w ho are waiting here for months putting up in 
dhararnnhalas, Quito away from their homes and families, they have to 
depend upon the charity of others for their meals. They approached 
him and they approached mo also twice or tlirice, but our question was, 
how could we, as Members of this Assembly, help m the removal of their 
grievances in any way ; The only powder that we possess in regard to the 
grievances of the people, is to put certain questions and that too by your 
kind permission and have Govermnent’s answers. But in the case of 
these 200 refugees from the State, w^e have not got that power and wc 
cannot even put (piestions. 1 do not know if we can privately approach 
the Political Secretary and explain their case. Their trouble is that they 
have not even been heard. Thev have got their grievances and as the 
Paramount Pow’er has got the duty of protecting the princes, it follows 
that it has also the duty of protecting the subjects and of redressing their 
grievances in the best possible way. 

This is only one instance. We have several times received representa- 
tions and pamphlets piiblishcd in States by the subjects, who >re put 
to grievous troubles for the maladministration of their States. We know 
they hope to have some satisfactory I’pply from us, but wc also know thal 
w'D are quite helpless in the matter, and can do nothing. Let me take 
another instance which I want to mention with your permission. That 
is the case, not of the subjects, but of s ruler of a State whose administra- 
tion went wrong somehow and who probably was asked to explain his 
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t-oiiduct or to submit to some sort of inquiry. He ran away out of British 
and there he is seemingly determiiiea to fast and to die. Now, iSir, 
liis (companions and friends are sending lelcgi’ains to me and perhaps 
to < it her .Members to save him, and I cannot understand how we can help 
I, in,. He (can be relieved of his troubles by the Government ahme. 

I’heri* is another point that I want lu bring before the House, and that 
IS this. We are asked to pass laws, vvhieli aiv even more hard than the 
Didinances, for the protection of these princes. But what is our position 
uitli regard to these princes? 1 want io explain it. 1 am a Jh’itish 
subject : 1 can go \o England, and there 1 am taken as a British subject : 

I have the right (.)f voting and get myself repr(‘sent(*d in any Coimcil or 
other organization of the Britisli Empire. 1 can stand as a candidate for 
ilic liritis-h Parliament and (‘ven try my chance for becoming a Member. 
'riuMi* are cidonies, where, if I am allowed to go, 1 have the rights of 
l iti/enship of those colonies. There was a time when wc had these 

rights in the Ihiited Slates of America and (]uit(‘ a number of Indians 

hecMine citizens there. When a law was enacted to deprive us from this 
privilicge, our press madi* a great row over it, although I think they had 
no right to do so. But the case with our own States is entirely different. 
Till* poo])l(' of th(*si' States are the same as our own people: so far as 
history is famcerned, tlndr history is yuirt of our history; geographically we 
;')•(' one; but when we (;ome to the constitutional field, w'e do not under- 
stjind what our relations are wibJi those States. They seem to be much 
worst* than the relations witli a foreign or even a liostile country. For 
instance, 1 take the caise of a State close to the Punjab : a man lives 

there for twenty years or so; his ehildren are horn in that State; neither 

lu' ntjr his children liave got the. right to vtjte in any rcyiresentative insti- 
tution of that State. Ho lias not the riglit to become a State subject. 1 
wmmI. to ])ut this question to my Honourable friend, the Foreign Secretary. 
He has been in a position to draft Constitution for siieh a State: what 
is lh(‘ provision he lias made for British Indians in tliat State to have the 
right of representation or of voting in the. ordinary rt*presentative institu- 
tions of that StaU'? This is the main grievanct*. of hundreds and 
lliousaiids of the Punjal) pc^ople who have settled in that State and have, 
made it tlicir homo, but are deprived of every right. 1 do not understand 
any earthly reason why the yieople, w^ho have lived there and have got pro- 
perly er who have been in scrviei* there for the wliole of ilieir life and have 
-ettlc'd there witli their families, should not be given any right; as if the 
State is a thing which is a specially heavenly place in India. If that 
1^1 ate is a place beyond human rights, then why should we be asked to 
legis!a<e for tlu* protection of the Jidminisiraiion of tliat State? 

This is not all. I waul to give another instance with reference to 
another State. Tn that State, the Hindu form a large majority, they got 
fho permission of the ruler of that State to hold a Conference to express 
their grievances. After g(‘lfing the permission, they approached me, and 
'yith much entreaties — as 1 did not want to go there — I consented to pre- 
J^ifle over that Conference. As soon as the fact was known — at that time 
^ Was a Member of this Honourabh? House, that was my credential for 
fhe duty I had to perform — an order was issued that no outsider could 
f'orne into the State to take part in that Conference. According to fhit 
nreh']*, some four or five persons w’ho had been sent to work for that Con- 
ference were arrested and driven out and one of them 
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liud t ) undergo an imprisomnent of one ^ear If this is the atti- 
tude of these Indian JStates towards us, iaw-abiding people, who do 
harm to the administration of these States in any way, if we cannot enter 
that State for a lawful pur 2 )ose, for which the State itself had given per- 
mission, I do not understand what interest we have in that State aiuj 
what right the Goveinment have to ask us to pass such a law for these 
States. What are w(‘ so far as these States are concerned*? 1 repeat, 
the British Government could issue a permanent Ordinance to protect 
these States in the best way they wanted; but 1 do not understand why 
we who are not even allowed to enter the state, who have not even the 
right to be voters in those States, who are we to pajss so unreasonabK 
stringent laws for the proieetion of these States? This is a matter of 
great constitutional dilhciilt\ about this Bill. 

One point more. When some of these suUering subjects iu these 
States came to me or my Subha and complained that they had very 
serious grievances against their administration, 1 had an occasion to tallx 
of what I complaiiKid, in a public meeting held at Magpur. 1 cannot say 
what kind of distorted and false report was made to the district Magis- 
trate of Nagpur, but that Magistrate, in giving Ids opinion on this l.^ill. 
— and Ihcse are called jiublic opinions 1 — mentioned my name in parti- 
cular and stated that in mv leeiure 1 had said something about this State 
and that State, and, il it witc in his power, he would stop my coming; 
to Nagpur and taking part in the meeting. (Jjauglitcr.) Wliy so, Sir*.’ 
Simply because some C. I. B. fellow made some false report to him and. 
oil the basis of that report. h(‘ has had the courage and wisdom to express 
his opinion in that fashion. And if that is the object of this Bill, 1 do 
not understand wdiat right w e iiave or why wo should at all liavc any in- 
clination to sanction this Bill in this House? In conclusion, I liave to 
say that 1 am not in disrigreement with the main object — and have no 
reason to oppose it as it is done on our own prayer— but 1 do not under- 
stand the constitutional position of the Members of this Honourable Hoiisp 
to pass this law’ for tiie protection of these States. 

I 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Sir, reference has already been made to the con 
stitutional position so far as this Bill is concerned. My friend, the 
Tiaja Bahadur, raised it pointedly and he naturally took strong exception 
to the new idea of Paramountcy; but ho forgot that the Bill w’hich lie is 
supporting is based on tliis very idea. Tf he reads the report of the 
Select Committee, he wdll find this: 

*‘Wfl the undersigned members of the Select Committee to which the Bill to protcit 
the Administrations of States in India which are under the suzerainty of His Majesty 
from activities which etc., etc.*' 

Ra]a Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar : That was my point — an omnibus 
protest.! 

Sir Abdur Rahim; That is the point of my Honourable friend, the 
Raja Bahadur, and iindouhiedly the Raja Bahadur is also aware that 
the Indian States and British India have been existing side by side for 
many and many, a year and, as he has undoubtedly studied the Penal Code 
carefully, he must have noticed that, as a matter of fact, a provision has 
been existing in tlic Penal Code lor the protection of these States; only 
they were not then considered subject States; they were considered 
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Asiatic Powers in alliance with the British Crown. If he will look at 
section 125, he will find: 

‘"Whoover wages war against the Government of any Asiatic Power .in alliance or at 
pea<e with the Queen or attempts to wage such war, etc., etc., shall be punished. . 

Then, in section 126, he will find: 

“Whoever commits depredation or makes preparations to commit depredations on the 
territories of any power in alliance or at peace with the Queen shall be punished, 
etc., etc.’* 

As a matter of f«act, this was the Jaw and this has been the law all 
along and it was not very long ago that the idea of Paramountcy or 
Suzerainty in substitution for the provisions of tlu'so sections which pro- 
vide for protection -of Asiatic Powers in alliance with the British Crown 
has come into existence. Tliere are many Members in this TToiise who 
are naturally anxious to prosevve the status of the Indian princes, and 1 
would ask them, if tbeir anxiety is real, then to (‘onsider whether they 
are doing them good service nr otherwise, by invoking these powers, by 
vesting these powers in the Government of India to enact laws of this 
character. That is to sav, the status of the States has been in recent 
limes very materially reduced, and I believe, if T am not mistaken, their 
status has been reduced since 1010 or even a little later. Now, Sir, if 
these sections were applied, and I believe they wore applied at one time, 
then there would have been no necessity for provisions of this character, 
and we have been proceeding all along on that assumption. For the first 
lime, T lielieve it was in 1921, that attempt was inad(‘ to enact laws for the 
protection, as it is called, of Indian States, and, after that, the words 
“Paramountcy or Suzerainty'' came into vogue. We all know how that 
Icjislntion went through this House; it had to be certified by the Governor 
(rencral before it became law, because it was summarily rejected by this 
TTmisc. That is the constitutional position, and I jim not surprised that 
the Indian States have made no formal application or demand to the 
Government of India for a law of this character, because il means neces- 
sarily a derogation from their status. That is the reason I believe, — I 
am not in the secrets of the States or Government of India, — ^but I 
believe that is the reason why they have not approached the Govern- 
ment of India in this matter. But, upon these facts, 'prima facie the 
oonclusion is that they obiect to any laws being enacted by the Govern- 
ment of India which would imply that they arc in charge of those States 
nnd they must be looked to for imoteetion .... 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: May I remind the Honourable Mem- 
ber that in the Press Act of 1910 there wag a similar provision applying 
io princes and States under the suzerainty of His Majesty? 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Probably I overlooked that; even then, I think, my 
fnend, the Homo Member, will agree, — and really I got the information 
from him, — ^that this clumge of phrase, implying, a very important change 
in status, was brought about within recent times. 

Rftja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: The Press Act of 1910 is like the 
adoption Sanad of Lord Canning. Nobody asked for it, 
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Sir Abdur Rahim: Now, as a matter of fact, I don’t think that suffi- 
cient evidence has been adduced before the House to show that there ik 
really any necessity foi a law oi this character. During the discussion 
that took place on the iiadion for reference to Select Committee, there 
was .... 

I 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (I.aw Member): May I inter- 
rupt my Honourable friend for a minute? Tn the General Clauses Act 
of 1807, India is defim*d as Driiish India together with any territories of 
any Native Princ*'"* or Chi(‘f under Jhe suzerainty of Her Majesty. I have 
not made any research i?it(' this matter to see how far back this goes. 
But this phrase occurs in 1807. 

I 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dac(*a Division : Non-Muhnmmadan Rural) : Sir, wo 
have it on flic aufbority of tlie Maharaja of Bikaner that that was the 
earliest time when this particular phrase was used. 

I 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Which was the earliest time? 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: ft v.as in 18fl5 that this phraseology was brought 
into use for the first time. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: I believe there is a reported case in which resort 
was had to section 125 of ihe Indian Pcmal Code in order to deal with 
certain matters arising in (ionncciion with an Indian State Therefore, 
the eyact date does not really rnatfer much. The point is, the Penal 
Code really made provision for cases of this charaoter, and I don’t think 
any necessity has arisen foi- going furfher than the Penal Code in this 
matter. For instnnc(\ if you treat any of these States as Asiatic Powers 
in alliance with the British Crown, then, in that case, al] serious cases 
could be met by tb^ provisions of the Penal Code. In the Select Com- 
mittee all the provisions were very carefully considered, and we hiid 
opportunity to discuss the provisions in detail. It was more or less con- 
ceded by many Members of this House, that the formation of jathas, for 
instance, ought no\ to be allowed. 'Phat is roiilly going a little further 
than the present law: bui siihstantially it is of the same nature as the 
provisions of section 125 and section 126 of the Penal Code, for these also 
provide against preparations. 

Now, I wish particularly fo draw Ihe attention the. House to caluses 
8 and 5 of the Bill as liave been rc-nuinbered in the Select Committee. 
Clause 8 deals with publication of certain matters in the pres.s, and that 
clause refers to tlic Criminai Law (Amendment) Act of 1032 and the Press 
Einergeiicy Powers Act of 1031. The result cf this enactment read with the 
appropriate sections of those Acts is,-— I want to explain that, because it 
may not bo possible easily for every Honourable Member to grasp the 
effect which this Bill will produce if it is tmactod into law, — the result 
would be that it Mould be open to executive authorities, when statements 
calculated to excite disaffection or to bring into hatred or contempt the 
administration established in any State in India are made, — to invoke and 
put into operation yd the summary powers given by the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. That is to say, an offence of that nature, if it relates 
to an Indian State or rather the administration of an Indian State will 
not be triable by the ordinary Court in accordance with the ordinary Vdi- 
cial process, but it will be dealt with by executive action. 
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Xhe Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am sorry to interrupt xny Hon- 
ourable friend- He said that the effect was to apply all the provisions of 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. 1 think that there is some 
111 i&undei standing there. The effect is to apply the provisions of 
the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, and when he says that no 
judicial process can bo allowed, the ordinary judicial process, under the 
cld Princes ^Protection) Act, remains as before. This Bill provides cer- 
tain executive procedure which is alternative to the ordinary judicial 
procedure. 

Sir Abdur Eahim: I was dealing with the effect of clause 8 of the 
Bill. The effect of that is to substitute executive action for judicial pro- 
cedure. I did not say anything more, and that is absolutely correct. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: As an alternative. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Not to substitute, but to sup* 

plemciitf 

Sir Abdur Rahim: That is to say, Government, taking action under 
tiiis clause, is not bound to resort to the Court and can go to the execu- 
tive authority and have the press security forfeited and have the propriet- 
ers of a press punished otherwise.' 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: And the High Court has no 
power. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: That is what I meant by substituting executive action 
for judicial process, and 1 say I was strictly correct. Supposing an offence 
was committed against the Government, an offence of sedition, then, in 
that case, under the ordinary law, apart from the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, the offem e would be triable by an ordinary Court according to judicial 
procedure. 

Now, Sir, are we justified, having given all these powers, these very 
drastic powers to the Government to meet certain emergencies of a very 
serious character according to the Government's own case — are we justified 
in extending those powers to cases where no such emergency is alleged or 
proved ? That is the whole point. I claim that the right of association and 
the right to express opinions on public matters which are the fundamental 
rights of any citizen living under a civilised Government cannot be en- 
croached upon or affected in any way except by the due process of Courts. 
That is the position we take up, and whether we live under a democratic 
Covernment, or a bureaucratic or autocratic Government, that is a funda- 
mental right which we cannot submit to be taken away from us. The 
ordinary law was allowed to be suspended by the drastic provisions of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act in order to meet a very serious emergency 
as the Government alleged at the time. Why should we extend it now? 
According to the case of the Government themselves, that emergency has 
passed. The Civil Disobedience Movement is at an end, the no-rent cam- 
paign is at an end, all that all these movements implied and the associa- 
tions that carried on the movements have been practically crushed. If that 
is so, why should we be asked now to enact laws of this character? 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Permanently for all time. 
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sii Abdur Rahim: Some Honourable Members are mistaken in think- 
ing that this law is meant for the States or the subjects of the States or 
the princes. That is not so. The law is directed against us. Under this 
law, no subject of any Indian State can be dealt with unless he comes and 
lives in British India. Therefore, the law is directed against ourselves, 
and we are entitled to be satisfied that there is such an emergency at tlie 
present moment with reference to the affairs of Indian States that we must 
deprive ourselves of the ordinary fundamental right of a citizen to express 
our opinion freely on the public affairs of the country. That is the position 
which the Honourable the Home Member lias placed us in by putting 
forward this measure. Sir, I am not disclosing any secret, but no attempt 
was made to place any further evidence before the Select Committee than 
was placed before this House. The case has not been carried any further, 
and I, therefore, submit lo llie House very confidently that an enactment 
of this nature is not justified, for the circumstances have not been proved 
to exist, which would justify an exceptional repressive measure of this 
cliaraetcr. That is the sliort point, and that is the most important point. 
1 do not care whether the Indian States or the princes or rulers of tliosc 
States are democratic, despotic, or if they have any Constitution or not. 
That is not the j)oint here at all. The whole thing is irrelevant, it is 
drawing a red herring across our path. The real point, the only point is, 
why should there be any law like this enacted for our benefit? Take now 
clause 5. It purports to proceed on the analogy of section 144 of the 
Criminal Ih'ocedure Code, with which my lawyer friends in tliis House are 
perfectly familiar. Wc know also Unit that section has been applied — at 
any rate that has been the complaint of many people — to political cases 
and to prevent the holding of political meetings. 1 do not know whether 
tlio Covernnienl are prei)ared to admit that section 144 has, as a matter of 
fact, been so applied, and, if so, that has not been properly applied. But 
wdiaiever llu‘. Covcniment’s position in that respect may be, se.ctiou 144 
of the Criminal Procedure Code is very different from what this clause pur- 
ports to ])rovide. Section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code has nothing 
to do with the prevention of any offence against any State, against any 
Local (jovernrnent or ilie Government of India or the administration of 
any Government. Jt has nothing to do with them. The idea of section 
144 is to secure the peace in ceratin emergent cases bv suinraarv preventive 
action by an order of the Magistrate which would lust for two months. 
But it is not within the scope of section 144, as it now e.xists in British 
India, to bring possible offences against the State. Meetings, for instance, 
for expressing public opinion on matters of public importance — these do 
not come within the scope of section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
W'hich applies to British India. What are you going to do now ? What is 
proposed is that that very summary procedure which is entirely intended 
for a different purpose should also be applied to meetings or any act done 
which has any bearing upon the administration of an Indian State. If 
that is a legitimate extension of section 144 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, tlieri, [ ask one question, Why not have a similar extension of the 
law' in-Brifisli India itself? Are offences against our State or the offence 
of sedition against the Government of India or any of the Local Govern- 
ments established by law in this country less serious than similar offences 
against an Indian Stfite ? Surely not. Kven judging from the magnitude 
of results, there is no comparison, between the two. Now, if my Honour- 
able friend is justified in enacting a provision of this nature, then I think 
he would be equally justified in coming to you and saying “Here is a 
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lacuna in the law. Here is an omission which you have supplied in the 
case of an Indian State. I call upon you now tc enact a similar measure 
with respect to your own Government”. What answer would you have 
then? You could possibly have no answer. Section 144 could not possibly 
have been intended to apply to cases of this nature. There really seems 
iio sort of justification for bringing in a provision of this character. This 
IS a very serious mafter and a question of principle. It is especially serious 
with respect to what may happen in the future. 

To revert to clause 3. Offences against the State including the offence 
of sedition are matters of serious concern, and any person alleged to have 
been guilty of theni is entitled to be tried properly. To say tiiac a man, 
who is guilty of an affray or assault, is entitled to have his case heard, 
properly in Court under a judi(nal procedure, but that a man charged with, 
a serious offence against the Government is not entitled to be tried in the 
ordinary way by the Courts, that is a position which it seems to me 
cannot reasonably be maintained. It is against all canons of civilised jurio- 
prudence to leave it to the Magistrate to deal with cases of disaffection or 
sedition as you call them in the case of the Indian States. I do submit wira 
absolute confidence that it is inadvisable that there should be any such 
law with reference to matters affecting the administration of an Indian* 
State. It is not a question of the form of Government that prevails in an 
Indian State or prevails here. It is the question of the ordinary right of a 
citizen to have a fair trial in a Court, if he has committed any offence. 
That is the ordinary fundamental right wdiich is violated by a provision 
of this nature and which this irouse ought not to allow unless it is shown 
that a critical situation has arisen, which makes sucli a measure absolutely 
necessary. No such case has been made, and I do not see that the Govern- 
ment are at all justified in asking us to enact this law. 

Now, what will be the effect of a measure like clause 5 of this Bill? 
Tlie effect would he, as has been pointed out in the minute of dissent 
which some of my colleagues and myself wrote, that even a gathering of 
tlic subjects of Indian States, however peaceful and well conducted, could 
ho prohibited by a Magistrate, if he in his discretion thought that it was not 
desirable that any such meeting should be held. Arc we going to givo 
such a far reaching power to the executive of this country ? I do think 
that, so far as these two clauses are concerned, no good case has been made 
out by the Government. As regards the other clauses, I recognise that 
there has been some modification of the language which would tend to 
make those provisions, no doubt still very wide in character, somcwliat 
more definite than they were in the original Bill. Even if these provisions, 
namely, clauses 2 and 4, remained, clauses 3 and 5 ought to be removed 
from this Bill. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, the 
5th April, 1934. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Couneil House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


THE INDIAN STATES (PEOTECTION) BILL. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
will now resume consideration of the following motion moved by the 
ilonourable Sir Harry Haig on the 4th April, 1034: 

“That the hill to protect the Administrations of Stiites in India which arc under 
the suzerainty of His Majesty from activities which tend to subvert, or to ONcite 
disaffection towards, or to interfere with such Administrations, as reported by the 
Select Committee, he taken into consideration.” 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan Burai): 
Sir, my Honourable friend, Sir Harry Haig, asked the Members, while 
speaking on this Bill the second time, not to repeat what they had stated 
on the previous occasion. In my case I promise to observe it thoroughly, 
because I had not opened my mouth in the two previous discussions and 
this is the first time I am addressing this House on this Bill. 

Sir, we are very proud of the States; their subjects arc of our blood 
and their well-being is intimately hound up with ours. The States are 
coming into the Federation and are going to take an important part in the 
governance of this country. If the subjects of the States lag very much 
behind us, it will be a drag on the administration in British India, and 
for that reason the advancement of the States is a very desirable ohj(»ct. 
Sir, it is heard that Louis XIV of France said that he was the Stale. 
The idea was that he represented the State fully, that his subjects were 
created by God for his own aggrandisement, and that lie was all in all 
in the State. This idea was tightly held in the bosom of his successors, 
and it ended in a revolution when Louis XVT paid the penalty for the sins 
of his ancestors. The idea, Sir, of some of the Indian States is on the 
same or analogous lines. They say that they are the State, and many 
of the princes, advanced in their views, deliberately made that statement 
at the Bound Table Conference when they maintained tliat the represen- 
tatives of the States in the Federal Legislature must be elected by them 
alone. But this theory of the princes themselves forming the State is 
not suitable to present-day ideas, and, as the standard and policy of 
British Indian administration will advance on democratic lines, the subjects 
of the Indian States too will demand their rights. The Honourable the 
Foreign Secretary in his address to the House on the 5th February followed 
a certain line of argument which I intend to follow on this occasion. He 
has very fairly, I think, stated before this House the case of the States, 
and at the same time he has taken great care not to name any State. I 
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also want lo follow the same line and I shall restrain myself from naming 
any State whatsoever when criticising some of the statements and shall 
also iry to give no clue for anyone to find out what State I was speaking 
about. T agree with the Honourable the Political Secretary when he said: 

“'rherc arc many many States so small and with such limited resources that it 
is impossible to expect them to compete with British India in the matter of an ela- 
borate machinery ’* 

— of Government, of course. He means to say that their revenue is so 
very small that their administration cannot be brought up to date on the 
lines of British India. Certainly that is a fact, and nobody expected that 
the high salaries paid to officers in India should be paid to offieers doing 
eorres])onding work in the Indian States also. But in this case it is worth 
noting that some of the smaller States do not pay even decent salaries. 
I sliall refer to this subject again later on. Further on, the Political 
Secretary stated : 

“Broadly speaking, the government of .an Indian State is m»)i*c clastic, more inti 
mate and more paternal than that prevailing in British India.’* 

This is no doubt a fact; it is more elastic certainly, because it does not 
bind the chiefs and the officers of the State by rules and laws. It is 
paternal no doubt, because the State looks upon its subjects as in a state 
of ])crpctiial tutelage, and, therefore, the administration is said to be very 
paternal. But, sooner or later, a child is bound to grow, and the fath(*r 
cannot (‘xpect the same obodienco from a boy of twenty or twenty-five 
us one can expect from a boy of five or ten. The idea also of some of the 
States is that the subjects should for ever remain in a state of tutelage 
and that they should be allowed to administer affairs in a paternal way. 
This is a point on which many may not agree. Further on, the Honourable 
Mr. Glancy told ns about the advancement in the administration of Indian 
States, and there T agree with him. He says: 

“Tn praciically every Tndian State of any importance, there is a land revenne 
syfitern modelled on Britisli Tndian lines. B<*gular ‘?ettlemenls have been eondneted 
and have boon <virriod out in very many cases by exports borrowed from Britisli 
India, and the rights of projiriotors and tenants have been properly provided for.’’ 


This is, on paper, a real thing. A survey settlement has been introduced 
in many States and an attempt is being made to bring the administration 
up-to-date, on the lines of British India. But the laws of land acqnisilion 
and other laws are very loosely administered in the Tndian States. I need 
not say anything further on that point. Then, Mr. Glancy said: 

“It would not be diflReult to ))oint to various Indian States where the Malgu/ai’ 
enjoys a revonno asses, rpont more lenient and more favourable than he could normally 
hope for in British India.’’ 


Tins is a fact. T myself am not conversant much with the Malauaari 
tenure. ^ T think the Malmnsnr in an Tndian State is on a better footing 
tliaii his confrere in British India. At that time T made an interjection 
which is in thf‘ report and an TTononrahle Member corrected mo bv saving 
that T did not hear what he said. That is a fact. T did not hear at all 
that the Honourable Mr. Glancy was speaking about Malguzars. 
escaped me at that time, and, therefore, the interjeetion was quite out of 
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place, and I take this opportunity of withdrawing it. Further on, 
Mr. Olancy says: 

“Similarly, it would not be difRcult to instance many Indian States wliicb can 
hold their own and sometimes do hold more than their own with British India in 
the matter of public institutions sucli as hospitals, colleges, schools. y)nl)lic roads 
and in such matters as free educational facilities.'* 

Well, this is also true in certain instances, but I would give nn illnstra- 
[\on. I had an opportunity about 30 years ago lo go to an Indian State 
nnd T went, with a medical friend of mine, to visit the hos])iial id iht' 
eiipital town of that State. The hospital was decently kept and the 
patients were well looked after. So, we expressed onr satisfaction, but tlie 
Doctor in charge was not at all satisfied, and ho said: “Sir, onr slu'yw 
iiospital is at such and such place which is worth seeing.” 1 had an 
()])])orl.nnity of visiting that show hospital also, and T must say that it 
was certainly a show hospital. It was kept in such an excellent state that 
[ could not expect to have those comforts even in the royal palace of that 
State. Each patient had a separate room to himself. The colouring and 
the papering of the walls was of a very superior kind and very e.xpensi\ (*. 
Tlic curtains in that show* hospital were. I think, ten times much hotter 
and more costly than the curtains that are provided in onr qnnrtcTs. And 
the bedsteads must have cost something like Rs. 100 per ])iece, and so 
oil. So, sometimes the Indian States have such things as show hospitals, 
filiow palaces, show' schools and show colleges wliieh are intended more to 
create an impression upon an outsider. T have already told yon. Sir, that 
1 Ih‘ other hospital wliieh I visited wa§ also condn(?tod in a \ery good 
iiinnn(»r. So. then* is nothing to complain that the patients in the other 
jilace were neglected. Hul-, at the sam(' time, it ought to be noted that 
many things in an Indian State are provided for show purposes. 

With regard to roads, in some of the Indian States the roads iwv v“'*v 
fine no doubt, but on an inquiry one may find that these roads ar ■ nso'l 
for Shilcar purp()S('s. and tliat the public have not got any right to go over 
ib(‘.Tn. T have not visited these States, but T have heard of it from a 
very high English gentleman, and, on his authority. I am justified in 
making this statement. 

As regards the finances of the States, some of the States are free fn.m 
income-tax no doubt; hut in these States the land revenue, at all ('vents 
in ryotwari villages, is much higher than in the neighbouring British 
villag(‘s. At the same time, one has to note that an excessively high 
pmauitage of the total revenue is spent in defraying Mk' nri\ {ite expenses 
of the ruler. Tins naturally leaves inadequate funds fen* the payment of 
tlio staff and we see instances of Indian Slates wliercin Distr'et Afaeisirate/s 
powers arc exercised by an officer getting liardly Rs. 200 or evem many 

time Rs. 100 only. We have seen so(.*ond class Magistrates with a 
princely salary of Rs. 25 or Rs. 30! Then, it goes without saying that 
corrnj)tion in such places is very much prevalent and that the ryots of 
tliat State have to pcay a very high indirect tax. T do imt moan to s.ay 
that corruption is non-existent in British India or in States which pay 
tlioir servants adequately. Corruption will he everywhere and it ought 
to bo put down no doubt, but then, in the Indian States, wlierc the 
servants are not adequately paid, the corruption has gone to a \or\ liigh 
degree. Further on, the Political Secretary has said: 

“The people in Indian States are by no means voiceless. As regards newspapers 
published, there are, according to the latest reports that I have received. 442 private 
periodicals appearing in Indian States." 

A 2 
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I need not go into the number of periodicals in each individual State, 
but I should like to know how many of these are free to criticise the 
policy of the .Durbar. Generally, in an Indian State, a man from outside 
or fn)Tn inside who wants to start a newspaper takes the first stop to 
secure the patronage of either the Diwan or the Private Secretary and 
then the paper is started, and its leading articles and other matters are 
generally of the nature of eulogy of the administration. No free criticism 
is tolerated, T think, even in some of the best managed States. Some of 
these periodicals simply give news without any comment and in this way 
they are above suspicion or above being interfered with. Then, many of 
th(^ periodicals are in the form of monthlies which give short stories and 
stories by instalments and such entertaining matter, and so they manage 
to survive' in Indian States and generally they do not come into conflict 
with the authorities of the State. If anybody is bold enough to criticise, 
tlien ien to one he finds himself a guest of the State without his consent. 

Now, with regard to the question of Paramountcy on which my revered 
friend, Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, waxed so very eloquent. He 
thinks that ihe Indian States, on account of their treaties and engagements, 
ought to be treated as equals by the Suzerain Power and that there ought 
not io he any interference from British officers. 

Raja Bahadur G-. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural'): I said they are not paramount. There is no question 
of ecjuality. Equal or below, T do not know. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: If one administration is paramount to another, llien 
I think the question of equality docs not arise. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: That is why 1 say they are noi 
paramount. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: At dl events, the Raja Bahadur wants that tlu' 
British Government, as the Pfiramount Power, ought not to interfere with 
Indian States. Is that a correct position ? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: That the British Government is a 
Paramount Power is a mistake in terms. The British Government is iiot- 
a Paramount Power. As to whether it will interfere or not, I have said 
about it in another place. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: According to the Raja Bahadur, the claim of 
Parfunountcy on the part, of the British Government is not sustainable. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara ; General): Is it the 
Crown or the Government of India? 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: I am not going to make any distinction between the 
Crown of Cndand and the Government of India at present, because they 
are one and the same, and T do not support this view of the Rain Bahadur. 
Treat’os were entered into some one hundred years airo or even earlier. The 
conditions in those times were very different and the conditions have 
materiallv changed and the change was proclaimed to the world bv the 
assumption of the title “Empress of India“ by Queen Victoria of blessed 
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memory so late as 1877. At that time, it was unequivocally declared that 
the British Crown was the Paramount Power in this land of India, and if 
any of the States thought that their position was prejudiced by this Decla- 
ration it was for them to have raised a protest at that time. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Zabardust. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: F agree with my Honourable friend that the position 
of the Paramount Power was ssahardust and Paramountcy is another term 
for zahardasti. The Paramount Power is one which is stronger. 

Mr. G. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Miiham- 
nindan Rural) : Has the Honourable Member read the report of the Butler 
Committee in which this excellent phrase and truth appeared, “Para- 
iriount(*y must be Paramount”? 

Mr, B. V. Jadhav: The Indian word for Paramountcy or Paramount is 
znhardiist. 

Raja Bahadur O, Krishnamachariar: What I said was that the assertion 
of the right of Paramountcy by the British Government is zabardust. That 
is what T say. That they were not entitled to do so is a rnaiter of law. and, 
if still they declared to do so, T say it is zabardust. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: When zabardust is reduced to writing and passed 
by some constituted authority, then it becomes law. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: It still becoiiies zabardust and not 
law. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: \V halever that may be, it is not a profitable discussion. 
Caraniouutcy there is and Paramountcy there onght to be, and the Indian 
Klaics, big or small, are j)rote('iod In the British power from external 
ag'jfrcssion and internal disturbance. Briiisli Government in granting 

tliis protection have deprived the subjects of the States of their inlierent 
power of rising against their ruler and punishing him. If he mismanaged, 
if lie tyrannised in olden times the subjects liad the right to rise in revolt 
against him and to bring him to liis senses. Now, that power is taken 
away from the subjects of the Indian States and for this reason the State 
subjects ought to b(' compensated in some other wav. Sir William Lee* 
Warner, in his book “Protected Princes of India”, has dealt with this 
qnesrion. and ho has said that il is the duty of the British Government to 
see that the administration of an Indian State is earried on on very good 
lines, and if the State or the Durbar is not doing it properly, ^ then the 
Brifisb power must intervene. My Honourable friend, the Political Secre- 
tary, has also accepted this responsibility when he said : 

“I hope I am betraying no secret when I say that ordinarily where intervention 
hecoiues necessary it takes the form in the first instance of advice and persuasion. 
If that iclvicc is heeded, the public, unless somebody is indiscreet, hears nothing 
further of what has oceurred. It is only when the advice passes imnoliied that 
reeourso :s had to more extreme measures.’* 

I say, Sir, that it takes a very long long time for the Government of 
India to eome to a decision that advice should be tendered to a State for 
^maladministration. Till that lime, thousands and thousands of people 
l^ave to suffer under his tyranny. When that advice comes, it is left 
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to liiir* to hriiig it into action oi* not. Oonetally he makes some excuses 
and asks for more time and makes some changes in his officers and in that 
way he tries to induce the Foreign Office to think that matters will take 
;i (urn for the bettei*. J3iit, generally, the administration goes on as it was 
before and many a time matters have come to a crisis. 

The policy of non-intervention, which has been adopted by the British 
(lovin*imi('nt lately, has tf> a very great extent added to the miseries, of the 
Stat(is sul)jects. 'riierc are good States and bad States. Some of the good 
States arc carrying on their administration admirably well and I do not 
think any n(‘Avs[)apor, either inside or outside those States, has any reason 
lo condemn their administration, and what is called blacdcmailing is 
generally not practised against these States. Jhit when an administration 
IS not good and the prince and his favourites are charged with undesirable 
acts, then the question of an exposure in the Indian press comes up and 
some; of 1h(j nrinec's are in tlic habit of justifying their own position b\ 
saying that tlieir traducers arc trying to blackmail them. T am not going 
into lh(' meriis of this assorlion, Sir, but the fact is that there is a great 
deal of maladmiinstration iii these States, and I think the policy of non- 
intervention must, be modified to a great extent in the interest of the 
subjects of the States. The rulers of Indian States arc guaranteed in tlieir 
position aUil in their status, but not necessarily guaranteed in their privilege 
of tyranny and desiiotism, T tiiink, according to the spirit of iho 
times, siieh autocratic action oiigiit to be tempered or modified in tlie 
spirit of modern methods, ^fhe princes generally do not ma-xl the proteC' 
tion that is being offered by this Hill. Yesterday we wore told that tlion^ 
was no demand from the Princes Cliamher nor from th(' Executive Com- 
mittee of that Chamber, nor arc wo told that any States directly asked for 
sncIi protection; and, tliorefore, I think that this Hill is not wanted in the 
present form. Tlu‘ Hritish Government have uiideidaken the ])rotection of 
the States from outside aggression, and, therefore, the action of the Hritish 
Goveriinieut in preventing jalhnfi marching into tlie State, is justifiable and 
the whoh' of this House will support Government in their attcnifit to stop 
these jatlioH. As was told here yesterday, the British Isles have always 
affordi'd an asylum to people* who wore tyrannised by the rulers of other 
countries, and in this way England has helped to secure good government 
in other countries. Inasmuch as the Government of British India liave 
und('rtakon to protect the States from outside aggression, it becomes their 
duly to see that the subjects of Indian States are very justly treated by 
their rulers. One of the causes of maladministration, as I said just now, 
the inadequate salary paid to the officers, boeauso Iho major portion ol 
the revenue at all events of tlie FnialJcr States was spent in the luxuries 
and other iist*l('ss expenses at the palace. It is, therefore, the duty of the 
Hritisli CioviTiiment now' to see that each prince should have a Civil List, 
some fixc'd proportion of th(* total revenues of the State, and to sec tlial- 
the priuee does not exceed it. At the same time. Sir, some arrangement 
ouglit to 1^0 provid(*d by whicli at least the Political Secreiarv should hear 
the complaints of the subjects of the States and try his best to persuade 
the rulers to mend their manners. Sir, I have just said that the provision 
for the preventiou of jathas is a necessary provision, and I support it; but, 
as far as the other provisions of the Bill arc concerned, T do not think there 
is anv nece.ssity for them, and it will be much better for Government to 
withdraw those provisions. 
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Mr, K. 0, Neogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muharamadan liuraJ) : Sir, the 
Honourable the Home Member has very justly drawn the attention of 
the House to the fact that the Members, representing the Opposition, 
who have appended a minute of dissent to this report of the Select Oom- 
niittee, themselves stand committed to some of the most important prin- 
ciples of this Bill. 1 very much iio|)o that in view of that there would 
bo no rnisappreheusion in the mind of any one either in this House or 
outside that the Opposition here is animated by any kind of animosity 
towards the Indian States. It will, 1 hope, be recognised that the Oppo- 
sition is perfectly ready and willing to afford a reasonable measure of pro- 
lection that may be justified on the facts and circumstances of the case. 
Bui, Sir, I maintain that we, the dissenting menihers of the Select Com- 
niiLlce, went as far as we could possibly go to meet llie wislies of Govern- 
luont ill this matter. Personally, Sir, I do not like all the provisions even of 
those clauses to which wo stand cominilted. I should have liked some fur- 
th(T improvements in the language of those clauses, liiit generally speak- 
ing I am here prepared to stand by the report of the Select Committee as 
modified by our own minute. T will attempt to explain hereafter our 
aflitude witli regard lo tlu' j-wo clauses about wliich tliore was difference 
(if opinion in llu* Sj'leol Conmiitka'. r>ut. T want to turn just for a few 
niinnt('S to the constitutional connnclmm which has boon prosontocl before 
this House by the Baja Bahadur ‘ind which has been dwelt upon by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav, this morning. 

A proper definition of the constitutional position of the Indian States 
has ever been the despair of constitutional pundits of the world and 1 do 
not l.hink it is possible for us, in the course of a debate on this Bill, to 
try to straighten out w^hat is after all a very knotty issue. But, 1 should 
like, with very great deference to my Honourable friend, the Baja Baha- 
dur, to examine a few pro[)ositions that he put forward in this connection. 
My Honourable friend disputed the fact that tlu', British Government 
stand in the relation of a Paramount Power with reference to the Indian 
States. He says that assertion of sucli a superior status constitutes an 
acl. of mubardusli. Surely my Honourable friend knows it better than 
any one of us here that the history of all the States in India does not 
justify that assertion. I am perfectly ready and willing to concede that 
there are a few States — quite a handful of them in all — whose treaties 
might afford some kind of a jnslification to my Tloiiouvahle friend for 
putting forward that plea; but if we t^ke the bulk of the Indian States, 
the })nlk even of that class of Indian States whudi describe themselves as 
treaty States, we find that in the treaties themselves the relationship is 
described as one of subordinate co-operation on the part of the rulers. 
There are expressions like “loyalty” and “allegiance” even to be found in 
some of these treaties. Tlicn' are definite undertakings given in some 
of these treaties and engagements bv the rulers lo look after tlie welfare 
of their people and it is lo be presumed that on that undertaking the 
British Govern mmit cxl.endeil their protection to that class of States. 
Surely it does not lie in the mouth of any one to say in the face of these 
written undertakings given by the rulers tliemselves that the British Gov- 
ernment do not stand in the position of Paramountey or Suzerainty over 
the Indian States . . 

Haja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar; Over those who gave in writing 
that they are subordinates. 
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Mr. K. 0. Neogy: My Honourable friend knows it far better than 1 
do, but, if I had the time, I would analyse the treaties of those States 
which 1 have in mind. .Besides, there are quite a good nuinbev of States 
which have absolutely no written treaties or engagements of any kind, and 
tliey have to depend upon what is called })olitical practice, usage and all 
that kind of thing for a detinition of their status and their constitutional 
rights. If my Honourable friend is to be taken seriously about his con- 
tention on this point, and if his remarks are to be taken to be relevant to 
this pi*esent measnn?, tlien lie wants to draw a lino of demarcation between 
cue small section of State.s — shall we call it the sovereign States? — and 
the rest of the fndian States; and if we are to take him to intend that, 
I should like to know from him whether he is prepared to confine the 
bimefils of this measure to tlic first class of States, the States wdiich, 
according to him, are sovereign States, and deny the benefit of this 
measure to the rest. 

A point w'Hs raised by my Honourable friend, Saidar Sant Singh, as to 
wlicthor we can justly call the Indian States administrations as being 
establislied by law^ and, like Jesting Pilate, niy Honourable friend, the 
liaw’ Member, said “What is law?“ 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Tjaw Member): T said “w’hnt 
law^?” 

1 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: Tt ('omes very much to the same thing. (Lj\ughter.) 

What law’, my i lononrablc friend inquired. T should like my Hon- 
ourable friend himself io give an answer to that question. Wliat law is 
ultimately flu* basis of anv ( ■onstitntion in any pari of the world, either 
domocratie or antoc.ralic? Tf w’e analyse the position, is it not the will 
of th(‘ ])C()pl(i that is llu' uUimato foundation of all constitutional law? 

I * 

Sir Hari Singh Gour ((Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Is that llio fomidalion of an autocratic State? 

Mr, K. C. Neogy r T wall eoTue to that. 

Now’, we are dealing with the Indian States. 1 am not piepared to 
say olTliand as to wluitlier lliey are all autocratic in their Constitutions. 
I know' there arc houourablt* (W’ceptions. 


Mr, Amax Nath Dutt (Bind wan Division: Non-Muhammadan Bural) : 
Have they any Constitution? 


Mr, K. 0. Neogy; Some of them have a (-onstitntion, though their 
number is vo’v small- -llu'y are mostly confined to South India — and I 
should b(‘ ])roud io be a citizen of any of those South Indian States. 
My Honourable friend, tlu^ Raja Bahadur, stated that these States were 
never conquered by any power. Again, if I may request him respectfully 
to study the history of the Indian States, he w’ill find that, with the 
exception of a very few, whose history goes back to hoary antiquity, n 
very considerable number of the Indian States today arc of a comparati- 
vely recent origin. Most of them came into existence as separate admi- 
nistrative units, possessing sovereign powers to a degree, on the decline of 
the Mughal pow'(‘r at Delhi. Pow’crful officers, successful troopers in 
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the army, and, as my Honourable friend reminds me, freebooters, taking 
advantage of the weakness of the Imperial authority, carved out territo- 
rial domains for themselves depending for the most part upon the sup- 
port of the people of the locality. Constitutional writers recognise that 
whereas a de jure monarch has every right to demand the obedience of 
his subjects, if that monarch becomes lyrannous, the subjects enjoy the 
i-ight, which has been described as a sacred right, of insurrection and of 
putting down the ruler. \Vhcn the British Crown came in as the pro- 
tector, shall I call it, with apologies to my friend, the Raja Bahadur, of 
these Indian States, tlioy undertook to protect the States against all 
,..xternal aggression^ and against internal commotion on the part of their 
subjects. Therefore, it is Ihe British Crown that has practically stood 
iu ihe. way of the subjects exercising that right. Now, Sir, before and 
;tft('r the Indian Mutiny, there were British constitutional writers, British 
:ifl ministrati VC authorities like Covornors Oeneral and Secretaries of State, 
nnd British public men who have on different occasions stated that just as 
flic Oown guarantees the continuance of the rule of a particular house 
over a particular State toiiitorv, it also owes a corresponding obligation 
f(^ the State people to sec that they get a ])roper kind of administration 
•md they arc not subjected to tyranny or oppression of any kind .... 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar : That, 1 say. is absolutely incor- 
ivct except' in regard to Stah's wliieh have no (ivaties. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy; M\ h’ieiid do^'s not want me to go over the ground 
igain on this ])oiiit : 1 have already mentioned what I think about it. 

Now, Sir, the Paiamoiini Power, — I hope my friend will permit me 
ilie use of this e.xpressioii,--- 1 he Paramount Power in return for the pro- 
U'C'lioji thab it gives to the ruler of any State is entitled to demand of 
till' ruler of that particular State good goveruiucmt for the benefit of 
lii;s subjects. This obligation. I miisi say, has been recognised more than 
once by (Jovei’iiors General and other persons in authority in the past. 
Vo'.v, what is the position Kulay? 'ria* i'aramount Powta* linds that it 
< Miiaot discrha.rge that obligation to the ruler of the Indian State, the 
'>h1i<>atioii to ni.ointai!) him on ihe (laddi witlaait llu* assistance of this 
Li'gislaturo. That is the occasion of tliis Bill : tiiat is to say, although the 
British .arms are ])()W(M^ful tMioiigli to maintain the ruler on liis (Jnddi as 
agaijist intei'ual commotion and as against I'xternal aggression by foreign 
powers, it is ]!ossil)h' loi- movements of a snhvi'rsive. chai'acter to be 
‘lirected from inside' the British Indian be^a’ders, and in order to enable 
tlie Paramount Power to duly discharge ils obligation in the matter of 
securing the integritv of the States, tlu' Paramount Power comes up before 
MS, through its rnonthpiofe, the Governineni of India, and asks us to 
furnish snfHcicnt weapons t-*) it for the purpose of enabling it to duly dis- 
charges its obligations in that behalf. Now, Sir, are we not entitled, there- 
kirc, to ('uqnire of the Paramount Power as to how far it has discharged 
its corresponding obUgation to ihe pcojilc? If you expect ns to arm you 
'v'ith additional powers, which only this Legislature can give you, so as to 
enable you to discharge \our solemn obligations arising out of treaties 
Mild oiigagoments, are wc not (‘iitilled to say that we must be satisfied 
on that point before wc agree, further to strengthen your position? Are 
''e not entitled to inquire to how far yon have disf?li.arged your equally 
solemn obligation to the States people? 
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Now, Sir, tJiere iiJ‘e HonourabJe Members here who consider Paiu 
inounbc) to bo an unniixed evil, but they lor^ol that but for the cxisteiico 
of the. J^iraiiiouut Power most of the Indian States perhaps w'ould not 
have iiiaintaincid their separate exislcnco on the map of India today- 
'riie-ieloro, Paramoimtey is not an umuixed evil. While, therefore, I am 
prepared to strengtiieii that Paramount Power in the interest of peace 
in the country, i am Jioi piopared to lend my support to any measure of 
this kind if i consider that the rights and privileges of the States people 
have nut been duly safeguarded by that Paramount Power. 

Now, Sir, L am reminded oi tlio hiet that my Honourable friend, the 
Iluiiie Member, has ciaimod it that wc owe it to the future Pederauun 
to pass a measure of this kind, so tliaL one unit of the Pedcra.tion may nut- 
coLintenanee subversive activities as against other units. I very mudi 
hope iny friend iias taken tfie warning from the fate that seems to be 
impeiuliiig on i^oi-d Ijiahourne, and he will in his future speeches refrain 
from making any reference to what the future Constitution may lay dowui, I 
am not disposed Uj examine this measure from tlie point of view of that 
coiisidoratiou wliicdi iiiy frkmd put forward. On a previous occasion I 
stated that if such a measure was considered to be connected with Fede- 
ration, wliy not wait and let that Federal Legislature enact such a measure 
as soon as it was (iieated? Nou', if this is to be considered as a condi- 
tion pree.edent to Pederatiou, if it is considered to bo a part of the price 
that W(‘ ha\t‘ to pay foi* Fedi-*ration, — wdiy Si)*, I dorPt remember to 
have s(!cai or heard anywhere of any edaim that the princes put forwwd 
foi‘ such a measure and it cannot be said that tlio princes are not good 
bargaiiiei-s. PiiertJ arc «o many matters yet ])eiidiug settlement upon 
which, I understand, tlic assent of the princes to Federation depends. 
We have \et to see and hear tliat the princes attach an equal importance 
to iliis uK'asurc in conueetioii with tiie question of their entering tlic 
Federation. My friend, the Raja Bahadur, supported it on the ground of 
re(*iproc,ity. Ho said just iii\ the Indian princes give protection to the 
British Indian adiniiiistraiion in all these various ways, we, as a measure 
of reciprocity, owi^ it. tv) them to oiiaet similar measures for their beneht, 
and he quoUh wliat, with due defenmee to liim, I may call a very in- 
appropriai(‘ illustration of il is point when lie referred to an ainendmont, 
whi(di was undi'rtaken on his advice by the Ni/am, of the ITydcrabad Penal 
Codi* niider which sidition eormnitted against the' Ifritish Crowm would be 
(.‘qually piiuishahh* with sedition committed against the Nizam liimself. 
Now, Sir, I know' uiv friend V opinion with regard to the constitutional posi- 
tion and status of His Kxalled Iliglmoss, hut wo also know it tlint tbo 
Indian kStatc's sulijoc'ts lliein solves wve a kind of allcgianee to the Britisli 
(h’ow'u. If I wove to red'er to a hisloric document, the Manipur Rcsolu- 
tiou of 1S‘.)1, Honoiiralde Members will find that tlie basic principle of 
that constilutional docenaad was Uiat the. suhj('cls of flu^ ruler of Manipm* 
ow('d M diiis 1 all(*'>:ia!'eG to the Th-itish Crowm and that they could he 
proceeded against on a charge of treason, although the ruler himself rose 
against tlie Britisli poww and the subjects merely obeyed their own ruler. 

Nowg Sir, a, (]ii{‘sliori wa.s raised yesterday with regard to the subsfitu- 
12 Noon. phrase “States under the suzerainty of the British 

Crown*' for the earlier phraseology of “States in alliance with 
the British Crowm’*. and in that connection it w’as pointed out that in the 
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Gcnera-l Clauses Act of 1895 this substitution took phice for the first time 
so far as British Indian legislation was (‘oncerncd. T trace this to the 
policy of the Government of India which was for the first lime laid down 
!„ tlie Manipur Eesolution of 1891 which put altogether a n(‘\v construction 
upon the constitutional position of the Indian States vis-a-vis the Crown, 
[f ^ve examine a particular clause — ^I am sorry I have not got it with me 
the White Paper, wc will find that in the oath of allegiance, 
which has been prescribed for the States Members of the fiitiin* federal 
Legislature, this allegiance to the British Crown finds a mention, a.nd 
ilial form of oath of allegiance was specially prescribed, as far as I know, 
.viih the concurrence of the States representatives themselves. It is too 
in the day now to claim that it is merely as an act' of reciprocity . . . 

Sir Cowas]i Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Who 
iliims all this? 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: The Raja Bahadur, — when ho said the Nizam had 
, amend his Penal Code for the benefit of the British Crown, and we 
owe it to tlu‘ Indian Slates to ])ass reciprocal measures of this kind. I 
woii’l ask my Ilonoiirahlo. friend to go very far for the ])urpose of examin- 
ing Ihe accuracy of his ])ro])osition. for, if my Tlononrable iriend were 
to turn to clause *2 of the Bill as amended hy the Seleet Committ(?e, he 
wpuld find that, whereas in the original Bill the intention was to put the 
Stales administrations on a footing of equality with Provincial Oovern- 
laonis by an amendment of section 124-A of the Fndian Penal (lode, the 
Select Committee deliberately created a new offence, a far lesser offeTice, 
beeaiiso they were convinced that sedilion cornmil'led, if 1 can use that 
fXjiicssion at all with reference to J^ritish Indian subjects —se^dit ion coin- 
laillcd by British Indian subjects witii reference to Indian Stales cannot 
le treated on the same footing as sedition committed by tliem as against 
tlieir own sovereign, lli(» Hritisli Crown. This lias hetm deliberately made 
a far lesser offence ])iinisliahlc with a far lessen- term of impi-isonment . . . > 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: To whose credit duc's it stand? 
^airsolf ? 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: My modesty would not prevent me from aidcnow- 
ledging that tribute, betauisc that was the point which I mentioned when 
the Bill was discussed iu Simla, and I must thank ironouiahle Members 
1 Government for readily acceding to that point in the Select Commil tee. 
< do not think I am justified in taking up inuch further time of the 
1 louse in carrying on this general discussion. 

May 1 now turn to the two clauses with reference to which particularly 
'VC dissented from the majority of the Select Committ(^e? (^/hii.S(3 — the 

Indian Press Emergency Powers provision. I do not want to repc'at what 
'nis been so ably put forward by my Honourable Hend, Sir Abdur Baliim, 
On this 2)articular point, hut 1 w'ould like to j.oint out that it is not the 
case, as far as I have been able to understand the (iovernmont case — it 
is not the case of the Government that the evil which they complain of 
of a lovnporarv and enn'rgent character. Blackmailing lias existed for 
very long time, and blackmailing perhaps will evist so long as there 
■ii'e people ready and willing to pay blackmail. Whereas the evil com- 
l)laiucd of is not of a temporary and emergent character so far as the 
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Iiiclian States are concerned, what are we doing here ? Wo are seeking io 
amend an admittedly temporary provision of the law for the purpose of 
providing against what is claimed to be a permanent evii. What is tho 
imf)lj(;atioD of our action? When we enquired in the Select Goinniittee jis 
to what tiu; intention of tlio (lovemmcnt was in this matter, as to what 
would hapfxui when tliis t(un]>orary legislation would expire, because, as 
(he temporary legislation expires, the amendment whieli we are seeking 
to make to it also will aulomatically cease to luive any (effect — all that we 
could get, — and here 1 s])('ak, subject to your ruling, because we are not 
expected to divulge wlial liapponed in llie Select Committee, — all that we 
could get was a very si if leant smile from the ITonoiirablo the Horne 
Member in reply to that question. 

An Honourable Member: All Smiley Movement! 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I want to utter a word of warning in this eomavetinn. 
M'(!re we are, deliberately and with our eyes open, trying to provide against 
an evil of p^'iniancut (‘haraeter h\ sc(‘king to amend a measure which is 
lomporary in its duration so far as British India is concerned. If wr 
accept this provision, as soon as the life of this measure expires, we would 
be, I am sure, ask(*d by the TTonourablc the Hoiii(*. IVhun'hor to nmew the 
lile ot that tneasure, if not in the interests of Britisli India, at least in the 
interests of th(" Italian Stjites. So, k't no one be under any misapprehension 
that W(' are UKucly poniding for a measure which will he very temporary 
in its duration. Ih'ferring to ])lacki!tail, T must (toTn])ljun ihtd neither in this 
rionse nor in tho Select Committee did the Government of India think it fit 
to place before us a typical collection of newspaper writings which arc 
expected to be prohibited by a provision of tliis cbaractor. But licrtnin 
(extracts were read out by my Honourable friend, Afr. Dumtisia, on the 
hist occasion from a collection of translations of a few typical writings in 
the vernar'ular ])r{ ss, '' hl' h, f luulerdand, was circulated at the instance 
>f some of the princes among some of our friends here. It was phuaul 

it my disposal by my Honourable friend, Mr. Tharnpan, who had a c«)py 

of it. When I examined those extracts, I found that, with the cxccpli-ai 

)f one or two, none would be covered by this provision. Some, of tho 

aliacks were of an extremely personal character, of a very iindesirahlo 
t;hara?.ior, grossly scurrilous and most' objectionable, and they wcr(^ dirceJod 
.against hunalp rolalioiis oT rul'os. But, in so far as they wore of a personal 
character and in so far as they were not direitted against tho ruler him- 
self, theri' could ahsolulely la* no chanci' of the offenders being de.alt with 
under this parh'cMilcr piv \ Isi/ni. T do not know whether it would be held 
oy any Court of law that a malicious attiick of tliat character against a 
•uler himself would bring the writer \vithin tho mischief of this ])rovisii)n, 
because conceivably tho ruler might be t.akon to represent tbe 
administ rt'tion or at li'ast to be identified with it so very cdosely that 
;\ction of that character might be taken, but what about' the near members 
of his family? You cannot stop blackmail. If you pass legislation of this 
(diaracter, they will simply divert their attention to members of the family. 
It serves equally their purpose for the purpose of levying blackmail. Bo 
my Honourable friend, the Political Secretary, should be under no delusion 
• that, by simply iiassin?:^ ibis ineasiiri* .and by taking action under this 
measure, he would be in a position to stop blackmail for all time. 
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Now, Sir, witli regard to those writings which seek to rouse ])0])u]nr 
indignation against the rulers of States and their administrations .... 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Will the Honourable Member sup[>ort this Bill 
^v]len its scope is extended so as to protect the person of the rulers of the 
Indan States? 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I am in no mood to support or exttiul ihe provision 
IS it stands. I am not at all prepared to make the administrations of 
Indian States immune from any kind of critieisrn. If my iloiiourable 
friend joins with me in seeking to delete this provision, L vvll (a'.rtainly 
(•()iisidor very seriously and sympathetically the suggestion of my Honour- 
jihlc friend .as to whether we should not give some protect ion to the person 
of the ruhn*. 

Mr. N. M. Dumasia (Bombay City: Non-Aruhjuumadan Urban): In the 
Select (Committee, you wore against it. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Of course T was, and T an still against tliis parti- 
cular provision. 

Mr. N. M. Dumasia: \ou were' against tlie protection of the person 
also. 'Dieiv* MfK ;iii aiiKMiduKuil mov<»d bv IMr. ATiklesaria and you voted 
against it. 

Mr. President (The Moiiourahle Sir Slianmukliam (!liotty): Order, order. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Mr. Aidclos.aria's amendment was out of order. As 
ilu' v('rv title of the Bill shows, it seeks to jirotect the admiiiistratioii. 

Mr. Muhammaa Yamirs Khan (Agra Division : Muluunraadan 

Tiural); Is it ojien to I lonoiiiabh' Menihers to point out the attitude taken- 
by a particular member in the Select Committee ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slumumkljain Clietly): Tlu‘ point 
luis ])ecn made perfectly clear by a ruling. Mr. Dumasia was not. in order 
in referring to .Mr. Ankh'saria’s amendment. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: As I have stated, this Bill has nothing to do with 
ilu‘ j)erson of the ruler or the person of bis near relations. As the Bill 
itself indicates, it is intended to protect the administrations of States, and 
any such amendment would bo .absolutely out of order on such a Bill. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria (Bombay Northern Division; Non-Muhiunmadan 
lUiral): On a point of personal explanation. What I said was that in an 
Indian State the administration coincides with the person of the ruler, 
riiat was what I said in the Select Committee. 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: That will h.avc to be tested by a proper Court of law, 
and I am prepared to concede that a Court of law might conceivably take 
diat view so far as the ruler himself is concerned. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Has not the Honourable Member tested whether 
^liis Court of law, of which the President is the judge, would disrillow .any 
amoiidmont of the Bill by extending it in order to apply it to the person 
‘>f the ruler? 
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Mr. K. 0. Neogy: My Honourable friend has not understood me at all. 
1 am not in favour of this cbiuso as it stands. I am not in any event 
« 4 omg to support it. All I said was that if a pro]x:r measure were bronchi 
Forward to protect the person of the prince and his near relations fru.n 
malicious attacks of this character and to make it a penal olTonee, T i\r.\\ 
!)e prepared to suyjport such a measure if my irononrable friend \vo\iUl 
aipport me in seeking to delete this particular clause. 

Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer: It was open to the Honourable Meunber to ni(i\» 
an amendment substituting for the word '‘Administration” the rulers and 
iheir relations. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: Tlu*, rulers and their ndatioiis would not be quite 
I* levant to the other clauses of the Bill. 

Mr. 0. S. Eanga lyor: The relevancy could be tested by moving liis 
amendment. The ruling is not generally accepted in this IJoust'. TIk :■» 
is another authority to give the ruling. / 

Mr. E. G. Neogy: I quite know that, but' have to act upor. ilir 
I’ulings that have been given by the Presidents in the ])ast, aial if iu\ 
Honourable friend were only to refresh his mermxy on this point from ilu' 
i»rcviou8 rulings, he would see the absurdity of the remarks that lit* Ims 
been making. 

Sir, apart from ibe i)C‘rsoiial attacks indulged in tlie press, I was 
referring to the other class of unfair eriticism, criticism which is likely to 
rouse ])(>pii]ar indignation particuhirly among the State subjects. 1 should 
like my Honourablo friend, the Political Socretar} , to tell this House as 
to wladher it is not a fact that ])apers which publisli cnticism of that 
character are not permitted to enter the Indian States. If that 1 h‘ the 
fact, how can the writings of such papers on such lines ever Inivt' :\)'\ 

: ttect upon the States peoples themselves? T now come to clause > 

■ liich is very much cast on the lines of section 114 of the Criminal P[*o- 
codure Codt*., as has been |)oiiile(l out by iiiv llonourabh' friend, Sir Abdur 
Raliim. Section 141 ])rcscribes a judicial pro(redure for th(^ purpose of enabl- 
ing district autliorities to |»r('vcnt mischief of a serious character being done 
on canergent oc'casicms. As has Ix'eri point (*d out by Sir Abdur Rahim, the 
s(*.o]ie of section 144 has been considerably extended in this paHi(".d.:i’ 
clause. 1 should like to point out one further fact in this eouneetion. 
:nd that is this. If it is to be a judicial i:)rocceding, if the action wliicli 
v/o contemplaln I he Alagistrato to tak(* is to he taken on ju'oper tc^sfed 
e.videnc(‘, as is ]’i*(]uire(l iiudf’?' various rulings given under section 144, whal 
will be the result? A British Indian Magistrat'=», sitting in a Brilish 
ludian district, will have the authority to call ufion the States Howru- 
uients to furnish satisfactory evidence on which alone he could pro(je(‘d. 
Kvidonce would have to be given with regard to the state of alYairs in an 
Indian State about which the British Indian ATagistrate would have nhso- 
Intcly no personal knowledge and without the knowledge of which he would 
not be in a position to discharge his judicial functions. My Ronourahlc 
friend, the Political Secretary, would do well to examnie thi« pari.icular 
point and to satisfv himself ns io whether, by making a provision of this 
cha^ctOT, if the Magistrate, is intended to act judicially, the jurisdiction 
of the British Indian Courts would not virtually be extended into the 
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Indian State territories. I am very much in agreement with the jippre- 
Rusion expressed by the District Magistrate of the Nilgiris on this point, 
jp. virtually says that although in the analogous section, section 144 of 
liG Criminal Procedure Code, from which we have borrowed this language, 

110 Magistrate is expected to act judicially in such a case when action is 
i.ikcn for the benefit of an Indian State, the Magistrate will, as a matter 
,f fact, have to take action on the testimony of Government, and the 
judicial procedure would be reduced t‘o a mockery. Tliere is niK^ther 
I)istrict Magistrate, the District Magistrate of South Canara, wlio says tluit 
the District ^Magistrate sliould know very much more*, than he does at 
present about whak is going on in Indian States if ho is to properly dis- 

harge his duties under this particular clause. My Honourahh' friiunl 
>\.»iild perhaps say that the dangers which have been described hy somf 
Honourable Members, and which might arise from this particular (danse, 
would not arise, because the operation of this particular cdaiiso d(‘]»cnds 
upon a specdal Tiotifieation to ho issued by the (lovcrnment as laid down 

111 sub-clause (fj) of (dausc 1. What may happen in practice is this that 
when an Indian State is in a disturbed condition, the neighbouring Pro- 
vincial Government will issue a notification bringing this particular (daiis(‘ 
into operation in the neighbouring districts, and if w'e can acc(‘pt’ llu‘ 
;iiillu)rity of the District Magistrate of the Nilgiris — after all, it is tlu-sc* 
)llicers who will have to administer this law, he will take Dial \{‘ry hi:d 
of the (lovernnient having prornulgatod by notification this particular clause 
to be siilficient' jnstification for )jim to proceed against all and sundry 
;i gainst whom complaints may be made. Now, Sir. that is one r(^ason why 
we think that wi‘ cannot ])ossil)ly agree to this particular (daus('. As I 
liave already stated, so far as the other provisions of tlie Bill an* con- 
('('med, so far as creating a new offence of a criminal cons])irac.>’ .against 
the Indian States is coiKaancd. so far as preventive .action against the 
[issernhling of jatJias is concerned, we on this side of the House are at one 
witli the Government that those provisions arc rciinircd in flu' prese nt 
cir.wnnstances and, so fai’ as T .and m.atiy of mv friends on tlii-^ side ar(‘ 
coiic(‘rne(l, we will ('crtainly support those particular provisions of this Bill; 
hut S(- far .as the two (d-lior ])r, ‘visions, which I have* already mentioned, 
arc concerned, we are afraid there car. bo no conpmmiisc. (L. aid 
\p]'lau8c.) 

Mr. 0, S. Ranga Iyer: Sir, .Mr. K. C. Neogy. the Loader of the Doino- 
eratio P.arty, said that T Avas rather absurd when I suggested that, if he 
was really lumest — and by honest T mean straightforward — in his sugges- 
tion — -T do not attribute any dishoiK'stV' -if he were honest and str.aiglit- 
forwiird in his coneern for the ])rine.es as he prefayulrd to he — and T us''‘ 
the word “pretended” deliberately — he would have moved .an amendment 
to extend the scope of this Bill either by substituting “the j^rinces and 
relations” for the word “administration” or hy adding “prinees and re- 
lations” to “administr.ation”, T maintain. Sir, that the Leader of the 
Demoeratic P.arty was pretending, shedding, like the wily erocodile, tears 
f^r the princes wliile he had hatred in his heart. Ho pretended that 
lie would much rather go to a South Indian State and bo its eitizen than 

a subject of the ruler of a [State in North India, — and then lie eomes 
■‘md says, “I would rather have fhe person of those rulers protected than 
Ibeir administration”! Again, he pretended thnt he wanted democracy 
in the Indi.an States, ho wanted responsible govenment in the Tndi.an 
^tntes, he wanted the administration to change, ho wanted to clip the 
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wings of tlie rulers, ho wanted to make tliein as constitutional as theii- 
liege and lord, the ruler of “a crowned republic” as H. G. Wells described 
Great llritain, but in the same breath he says, “1 would rather protect 
the priiKies, liow trcacdierous is tlu'. Honourable the Political Secretary for 
having let down these j)rinees!** 'fhere is Mr. Neogy whose heart burns 
for them, bleeds for them, and here is installed a betrayer of tlie rights and 
requirements of (lu* ])rin(.'es on the Treasury Benches! The time has coino 
for Mr. Noegy to (diangi; ])Iaces, but my fcnir is whether the Political Sec- 
retary will agree to occupy those Jlenches, at any rate take the placJe of 
one, the Leader of a Party, who stands upon the door of tins House and 
denounces, as no one has denounced in tliis House, and saying that he 
would much rather be a citizen in a South Indian State — so barbarous 
is the. riilt^ lu; would nevt'r agree to come and he a citizen of one of those 
States, and so fria* from hypocrisy is Ins d(‘mand that he would rather 
have, thi'ir person proteeted I 

'Sir, if Mr. Neogy had been really (earnest and serious about it, instead 
of indulging in a commojiplace and frivolous remark, he would not have 
indulged in those absurdities and insiiu'critios and hypocrisies so iinwonh\ 
of a lead(*r of tlie Opposition. He said the 02)])ositioii is not animated by 
animqsitv. 1 say, Sir, Mr. >ieogy was animated by rank hyj)ocrisy, and 
insincerity, for surely he said: “If you will support me in this ])articular 
matter, if you will agn‘(‘ if) sup[)ort tlu^ f)riuces instead of the administra- 
tion, 1 at any rate will siip})ort this Bill”. Surely not! I will not agree 
t(j siq)])()rt tlu'. person of the j)rine(*s until tlie j)(*rsonal rule in the liuliaii 
Stat(‘ changes, until the princess are thrown down from their ])resent posi- 
tion of autocracy, until they arc made responsible to the people of tlie.ir 
States, until then, no, never, wdll I agree to proti'et the person of the 
priiKH's. (Hear, liear. ) I would mucli ratlur protect the administration 
of tin; States. Tak(*, for in'stancf*, tin* administration of Kashmir, where 
tin* pt‘opIe M]‘(‘ coTuiiig more and more? into their rights — the rights and 
liberties and i-.‘sponsil)iliti(s whicli an* ('.(‘rlainly the cherislu'd posse^isiorlS 
of the siihji'cts of an Indian Slate. Take, again, Kapurthala and see how 
rtiforms ai-e bf'ing introdiu'ed in that State. Well, wlnm reforms coino 
into those States, as they have come into Travaiu'ore, P>aroda and Mysore, 
— I am 7iot satisfied witli those T’eforms T want res|)onsih]c government, 
the same autonomv tliat comes into the Provinces must come into the 
States also, — and then T shall extend to the rulers of the States the rights 
that the ruler of a self-governing country will be entitled to. At j)resent 
T can only tliink of the administration of an Indian State. I cannot think 
of the riih'r (^f an Indian State : and there are occasions and there are times 
when the rulers arc different froin tlu; administration. And here comes 
Mr. Ncogys’ own justification for the existence of the Paramount Power. 
He put his sword into Eaja Bahadur Krishnamachariar. Sir, the Eaja 
Bahadur has dealt with able veterans. Time was when he measured 
swords with Mr. Eardley Norton, his friend and colleague, in many cases 
and also opponent in some cases. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Poor Mr. Norton! 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: “Poor Mr. Norton ”, as truly the Deputy 
Leader of the Independent Party, exclaimed, “poor Mr. Norton” some- 
tiihes had lo bow to the superior wisdom of the Baja Bahadur, and often- 
times the Baja Bahadur sat at Mr. Eardley Norton’s feet, but, in. this 
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i-tioular discussion, I am more in agreement with Mr. Ncogy about the 
Paramountcy of the Paramount Power than with the Raja iiahadur. I 
gav Paramount Power has got to exist, because the ruler of an Indian 
Slate is a tyrant and a despot constitutionally, and until the Constitution 
chaugcs in the Indian State, until he ceases to be a tyrant and a despot, 
iio responsible House like the present Lgislaturc would agree to give him 
support; and separating, so far as the debate is concerned, the argument 
from the liypoerisy thereof, the critical part of it from the hypocritical 
j);u*t of it, Paramountcy is necessary and will have to exercise its vigilance 
more vigilantly than it has done in the pfist or as vigilantly as it lias done, 
until the units of dfe coming federation attain the same «'liitonoiiions })Osi- 
tion as the units in llritish India. The trouble with Mr. Neogy is: 

The world feels the present spell, 

But Neogy feels the past as well. 

(Laughter. ) 

He went to the Manipur dispute or trouble, I believe, he said, of 1891. 
He was then wallowing in the mud of the last century, and when he came 
nearer to tli j present, he would not look far ahead or for that matter even 
two or three years iihcad at the federation. Ho would not have even 
road “the Objects and Reasons” of this Bill when it was introduced in 
this House whore federation appeared. And if he had done bo, he w’ould 
have played the par*t of a friend of the Indian States and made it possible 
for the development of one united India. Sir, Mr. de Valera has yet to 
face the problem in Ireland of a united Ireland. Ulster refuses to come 
inh* the fold merging with soutlioni Ireland into a larger free State and 
the biggest problem that confronts Ireland today, including the Irish 
Nationalists and the Irisli Extremists, the Republicans as well as the 
followers of Cosgrave, is the development of one united Irehand. Are we 
to j)rofit by the folly of Ireland or are we to repeat in this country the 
follies of Ireland and never promote the development of one uniied India? 

If the ]3ritish bureaucracy were inclined to prove to be as vicious as often 
times we have described it to be — and in this particular instance as the late 
lamented Maulana Muhammad Ali dreaded in some of his brilli.ant articles 
in the Comrade and as some of the old leaders dreaded and spoke from 
the ('Ongress platform — if that was their intention, they would have ful- 
filled their intention by not bringing the Indian States into the Federation, 
by not allowing British India and the Indian States to mix together, by 
puttijig them up into water-tight eoinpartinents, so that there w'Oiild be 
nne big belt of Ulster beginning from Cape Camorin and ending with th/ 
Himalayas or the Hindu Kush mountains. Then “Britisli India Federa- 
tion”, ns the reactionarv pelitieinns in and outside this House arc fond 
of saying, would have developed and the Indian State despotism would 
also have developed in its own mediaeval w'ay following tlie discredited 
methods of a forgotten past. And then autocracies w’oiild have developed 
‘iide by side with democracy wdth the result that India could never have 
been united. ‘'One land, one heart, one flag” would have remained a 
<lreain, a phantom of the wilderness. On the contrary, the British Oov- 
t rnment and the Government here have co-operated with patriotic princes 
and British Indian politicians in developing a. Federation, and the Federa- 
tion is in sight. The princes may have a past w^hich is not creditable, 
hut we are not concerned with the past, we are concerned with the pre- 
sent. We are more concerned with the future and we must make the 
future pleasant, the future great, the future mighty for the sake of 
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rmtionalisiri, for the sake of all that is splendid and glorious in India’s 
history. 'J'lurcfore, wo are asked whether we are prepared to make this 
the oecaisiori to sliow a gesture of neighbourliness to the Indian states. 
Th(; “dein<)(?ralic” Leader has unfortunately failed to rise equal to the 
o(!(rasion, although he is willing to lielp them. Ho says “my heart bleeds 
for the princes if not the administration”. He might as well say, ‘‘My 
heart bleeds for Tweedledum, but not for Tweedledee”. And then he talked 
about tlio press. He said, “Beware, it is not going to be a temporary 
measure; it is going to be a i)ermancnt one”. 1 iio])e it will be a ])erm.‘i- 
nent one. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): Why*? 

Mr. 0 S. Banga Iyer: Mr. Joshi says, “Why”. If he would allow 
me to coiiiplete my sentence, 1 hope it will be a permanent one, if tliL 
(loveiimierit’s successor would like to make it poriiuuient and if that Oov- 
eriinient will be a federally responsible Government, for a responsible 
Government h.as the right of forging fetters if fetters are necessary. 
(Hear, hear.) Is there not a responsible Government in Italy today? 
Talk not of the liberty of the press in Italy, much less of licence. Is there 
any liberty of the press in Eussia today ? Has not dcniiocracy forged 
ahead *? Democracy has set up a dictator, a dictator whose policy is rooted 
in the approval of the people. Democracy does not mean freedom fioni 
responsibility. Hemocracy docs not mean giving a charter to everyone in 
the street, every newsboy or newspaper, every fool who can scrawl a few 
lines in a fu^wspaper and call it an article. It is not democracy to give 
(iverv fool ilic right to hurl liis libellous attaedcs on the backs of whomsoever 
he li]«'s. This is license, not liberty. My friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, 
I am certjiin, when lie stands up, will support my point of view, because 
he lins an administrative record like his great leader, the Leader of the 
()j)posiliou, who talked with greater caution than the Leader of tlie 
l)onjo(;ratie Barty. Sir Ahdur Eahim did not stand up and offer himself 
like tlie ‘‘fatted calf” to the Scereta^ of the Political Department and 
say: “My dear feMow, why don’t you have protection extended to the 
princes” — for the Leader of the Opposition is a democrat thougli lie dnes 
not wear denioeracy on his sleeves. (Laughter.) That is the trouble. 
And if he were the Prime IMinisler of Bon'ial or the Prime Minister of the 
Fcd(iration of tlie future, probably ho would have warmed into the subject 
\viih less ('aution than the ITonournhlc the Home Member, for then he 
would have felt tlie pulse of Indian States and the pride of British Indian 
responsibility behind him. ITc would hvave had the glory and the patriotism 
of natriolic authorities lichind liim, and then, with the voice of a respon- 
sible and a democratic leader, be would have come forward with a le i‘^la- 
tion of this kind i^ it were nccossnrv. I say this restraint is absolutely 
necessary for the Indian newspaper, cand I shall tell you why. T speak 
with srroat Ccantiop when T say that it is absolutely necessary and T speak 
with creat restraint when I say that T speak from the experience of smaller 
newspapers like the Yovng TJtIfal of Orissa and the bigger papers like the 
Independent of Allahabad. Both tho Young TJtlxnl of Orissa and a big paper 
like the Independent of Allahabad were not concerned with the Indian 
States, and they v^ere model newspapers. That is what I was coming to. 

m. N. M. Joshi: Oh! 
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Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Mr. Joshi Says “Oh”. If Mr. Joshi were to 
^^ alk up to the* Library where wc have today a good number of respectable 
;iiid not necessarily responsible newspapers, and if Mr. Joshi were to look 
into the hie for the last three months and make a study-r-thcre is time 
i*j^)Ugh, Ixic.inse wo may liave this debate for another day, not this parti* 
ciilar debate, which T hope will be finished today, but on tlie arnend- 
nients. *- if he wore to go to the ]jibrary, because there is a non-oflicial 
Jay in betweeji, tlicn in six hours he can make up his mind if ho were 
to staircii file !ili^ of the newspapers and if he were to point out to me 
Jiow many nowspajicrs arc enthusiastic about the disgraceful administration 
or tlie gi-ac'cfid administration of the Indian States — disgraceful as Mr 
N’('cgy would put it and graceful as Mr. Anklesaria would put it about 
(-ertain States. And if Mr. Joshi were to place his experience after reading 
tlie literature on tlio subject before this House, he would most certainly 
find tliat out of 100 newspapers only half a iH'.wspaper uv one-fonrth of 
;i ne\vs])aper is interested in the administration of the Indian States. 
When I say this, I do not, of course, take into account those little rags 
wiili no circulation. ’Jlicy arc interested in lilackmailing that administra- 
tion, and, Ihoroforo, for the sake of journalism we must put down these 
Llackrnailers. (Applause.) Hemtmibcr that the press must not be con- 
founded with bbu'kinailing wliieb is worse than llio worst form of licence. 
The gutter press hnsi given a bad nai^ie to the great Indian ncwsyiapers 
Sir, if tliore was a lunatic in the neighbourhood of this irouse, surely wc 
should not allow him to roam about Delhi in the name of freedom. Tf 
there was a thief or a blackmailer, wo must locdc him up. I know the 
argument that only decimal one per cent, or decimal half a per cent is 
so bad and why punish the entire newspaper press whi(*h is just like 
S!i>ing, if yon have only one lunatic, why put him into the asylum and ’f 
there is only one thief or blackmailer, why pnt him in the prison and 
why condemn the whole race. Sir, this press part of the Bill is a tribute 
to the Indian newspapers. When I attacked stronglv, on the floor of this 
TToiiso, the anplieation of the Press Bill to the Indian newspapers, I did 
so, beennse th'^y were being put down, at any rate, T felt and still 
they were put down in their exercise of a legitimate' vi< 7 ht of erifitusm. 
namely, criticism of the British Government in India. What the British 
fndia newspapers and propagandists want is to criticise the White Paper 
sclK'me, to criticise the administration and to criticise the n press^ve laws 
•‘«nd their repressive policy and to criticise their internment policy, and all 
these matt(‘rs are being day after day criticised and entieised strongly 
in the columns of the Indian newspapers. If my Honourable friend, Mr* 
Neogy, wcr3 to bring forward an amending Bill removing these press res- 
trictions, T at any rate will strongly support that amending Bill. But the 
un})ers in British India arc not concerned with Indian States, and those 
that arc concerned with the Indian States are cither blackmailers or whi^e- 
r.)ci]crs. The l)la(*kmailor produces the whitemailer and the whitemailcr 
find blackmailer develop into a sort of a “Daily-Mailer”, sensational, 
making your flesh creep. Support for the princes surges, because the 
nlher side is attacking. 

And then there is a worse side, and this worse side is confined to 
some of the good newspapers. This brings me to the eloquent speech of 
mv Honourable friend. Bhai Parma Hand. Sinceritv alwavs lends birn 
iiloquenco especially w’hen be is talking about bis community to whose 
future and to whose greatness his life, I say wdth all sincerity and admira- 

B 2 
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tion, is (ledicraied. When he espouses the cause of Hindu citizens of « 
Muslim State, he finds difficulties, because a C. I. D., very likely a 
Muslim C. I. I). (Laughter), was following him when he was trying to 
enter Bliopal. If some Muslim enthusiast were to try the Sfiine thing, 
probably he wiil have to make the same complaint against a Hindu C. I. D. 
?ind a Hindu State. The trouble is, and it is not confined only to thd 
Hindu Mahasabha, it is confined to other organisations which are support- 
ing their own communities, and the trouble is that very good newspapers, 
some of them very respectable and very responsible newspapers in our 
country, are taking up the cause of the distressed or the depressed com- 
munities, tile minority or the majority communities of these States. That 
conmiunal trouble is spreading. T know Lahore was very nearly in the 
throes of a revolt of a communal kind when the conflagration was spread- 
ing in Kaslunere. I know the nev'sj)apers, both Hindu and Muslim, 
took virulent sides in the Punjab. The time has come when the communal 
holocaust must be confined to the Indian States, the time has come when 
both the Hindu and Muslim newspapers must be prevented from blowing 
communalism into British India. (Hear, hear.) There was a time when 
our politicians like Gokhale rightly used to take pride in Indian States 
l>oiTKr free from comrnunnlism whudi was a vice of British India and its 
administration. But the table appears to have been turned. We know 
that a communal whirlwind is blowing in the neighbourhood of Kapurthali 
and we also know that other States are in the communal black book, 
whether Hindu or Muslim, I am talking with utter impartiality in the 
matter 

Mr. B. Das fOrissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): What about the 
Sikhs of Patiala? 

Mr. 0, S. Ranga Iyer: My Honourable friend must not exhaust his 
arguments. I leave alone his ammunition, I should not encroach upon it. 
T am dealing now with a verv important question, and I will not allow 
even the very serious whip of the Democratic Party to trifle with my 
arguments. 

This communal mischief is the menace that threatens the growth of 
nationalism in this country. Even though T am not agreeable to the 
Communal Award mvself, T refuse to flog a dead horse. T propose to 
treat it as a settled fact until the Hindus and Muslims, responsible men 
with a following unanimouslv or with the bulk of public opinion behind 
them., tear up that agreement and substitute a better one for it. That 
being mv view. I will not be a partv even if a leader of the Democratic 
Party were to be a partv to it, T will not be a partv in spite of all the 
“absurdities’* in which these politicians sometimes indulge, to nuote the 
verv now phrase of Mr. Neogv of a parliamentarv kind, in spite of all 
these nationalistie “absurdities”, not supporting the sujcpression of this 
communal press — ^Hy suppression is not contemplated onP* ^he 
of the communal press — and in not supporting it, their talking of 
nationalism is but playing with communal ism. Thev' are talking of 
'^emocraev. but plaving with mohocracy. Gibbon said of one of the 
PoTnan Tribunes, he “talks the language of patriots, but treads in the 
footsteps of despots”. Mv Honourable friend, Mr. Neogv, expressed 
surprise, “Oh! it is going to be a permanent measure”. Probably it will 
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become necessary by permanent le^slation to restrain the communal 
press, so that nationalism may 5 )rospd^, for the time has come for Hindus 
and Muslims to embrace each other as brothers, and wlien the Hindu 
States and the Muslim States with the Hindus and Muslims of British 
India arc making common cause, it does not lie in the mouth of a hand- 
ful of politicians to say, “do not restrain the communal press they like 
the howl of the banshee’'. Evcji Mr. Neogy said “like the dcsting 
Pilate’’, lie was less of a pilot, so far as this I3ill is concerned and more 
of a jester, he said, the rionourable Ihei Law Member asked what is the 
law, and he added, “I wait for an answer”. The desting Pilale asked 
“What is truth* '“and did not wait for an answer. Theref(5Vc, Mr. Neogy 
has taken away the lionour which he threatened to thrust on the Honour- 
able the Law Member, for he was not sure of his own legal position 
having wandered for a while, in this debate, from the realms of Jaw into 
the realms of paramount(*y vvhiidi he considered w as something not quite 
legal som(‘times and sometimes extremely legal and wandered fiom the 
administration of the Stat(^ into the privacies of the princes and said 
“their relations” also must he protected and not tlu‘ {)rinces only. 

Then, Sir, lie said it is this British (iovernmeut which is responsible 
to ns which sends sc^ldiers to Indian States to keep th(‘ princes free from 
the attack of hooligans, he wants to protc'ct those jirinees only by legisla- 
tion! Surely lu* is so sincere about it that he does not want to protect their 
persons by lending forces when their person is in danger! So much fur 
the sincerity of his firgumcnt. Ts it unconstitutional, I ask, for the 
British Government to lend the strcngtli of the army if it is necessary and 
asked for by the poor liidiim juances? I am not going to detain this 
House by making a long spe(‘cli on bow tlu'. Tudian Sttites lost their army. 

I am not hero to educate my Honourable friend, the l^olitical Secretary, 
who knows more on fcliis point than I at present (am lay edaim to. My 
study is yet to improve of this matter. But when the; raranioiint l^ower 
removed, either with (he williiigiuiss or wilhoiit, of llu* priii(*(‘s, (he armies 
frcjTu the States, legally they were entitled to demand military p'rotection 
should th(^ occasion arise. It is no use sa>ing, “Why not allo\v the 
subjects to. cut the throats of the Maharajas or their wards? Why should 
you send yoiir military? Arc*, you not doing an illegal thing?’’ ^Ir. Neogy 
lias yet. (o s(udy (he law on tlui sul)j(*c.t. He said lu* liked to he a citizen 
of a South Indian State. Sir, he did so well as Acting Prcsi(U*nt of this 
House once that I keep free for him Ihe Pre^ideiitslii]) of the Cocdiin 
Pariiameiil. I myself have many relations in Cochin State and w'as puct'. 
a citizen of that State. Then he (alked of “constitutional con undr unifi'^, 
but was unfortunately caught in a (*onstitutional cobweb. 1 litde imagined 
that ftpoakors on this side were such groat “spiders” as to catch that poor 
“fly”. 

Sir, 1 must now turn my attention to the Leader of the Opposition. 
(Laughter.) T must speak with great respect, for Sir .\hdur Rahim has 
changed. He has moved with the times. Ho has given a load to India, 
and coming as the lead docs from a highly resyiectod leader of the ^Muslim 
community and the Leader of tlio Opposition in this House, a leader full 
of sympathy for nationalism which is in his heart, T value that lead. Sir, 
when he left this House and these shores, he was a pessimist; he had 
doubts about the Federation. Ho was entitled to his doubts, but after 
sitting in the Joint Committee and rubbing shoulders with His Highness 
the Aga Khan and Sir Samuel Hoarc, democrats and bureaucrats, all. 
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he came to the conclusion that, good or bad, Federation is inevitable and 
he signed the Indian Delegates' Memorandum which sujpports the Federa- 
tion. Naturally, he spoke with great caution. Naturally as the Opposi- 
tion Leader, he has got to oppose this jnotion. I know he has ])ut in a' note 
of dissent on which Mr. Neogy threatened to embark by way of a speech, 
but fortunately refrained from spoiling his argument. Sir Abdur Rahim’s 
arguments wore fairly good, — I cannot deny tlitit. 1 believe the Honour- 
able the Homo Member will realise liow reluctant !av\vevs are to extend 
provisions which they liave administered and on tlie administration of 
which they have sat as Judges. I resneet the disagreement of a brilliant 
«x-Judge of the Madras High Court and a brilliant ex-administrator of the 
Bengal CovernnKmt. But that (lovernment had to do a great deal iu 
tliose troublous davs with llie restraint of public rights. T do not for a 
moment say that Sir Abdur Rahim did not dissent, if he thought dissent 
was necessary, in the Cabinet of the Bengal Oovcnimcnt. He is one who 
always believes in writing notes of dissent. (Laughter.) 1 remember in 
my young days a brilliant note of dissent that he wrote in lla' Vublic 
Service Commission’s report after the passing awav of Cokbale. He and 
Gokhalo had w'orkod it up and be gave bis signature to it, willing to 
P'lougli, if necessary, a lonely furrow. When a leader of siu'h great 
eminence and rosp'onsibilitv stands up in tliis Honsi* and casts doubts 
on the extension of section 144, 1 must at auv rate say that there is 
some respect tliat has got io Ik?, attached to it But what T want is 
this. Do you want cleanliness in the use of tiu' section or do von nol 
want? As Sir Abdur llahim himself must have noticed, the juiblie luive 
eomplaincd about a torture of iliat section, using it for a ])nr])osi‘ not 
meant by its orginators? The attack against section 144 has been that 
it has been abused, so constantly abused that the public ani disgusted 
with that abuse. 1 welcome a much cleaner us(^ of ^ section; create a 
new’ section instead of abusing the old. Oovernnicnt and ’'ou aro at 
one on that pnint; you and the Government agree that section 144 will 
not meet the requirements in this particular case. And if Government 
try to make that section meet the requirements you rightly pounce upon 
them and say, why ruill this section as thougli it v.ere n piece of rubber? 
Even India rubber has its limitations. '•Such being the ease, so far as 
the creation of disturbance in an Indian Slate is coneerned. I would 
most certainly cut off the coal from Britisli India wliich feeds that 
^iatnrbarice. 1 would nut cverv power in ihe hands of Oovorntneiit, so 
tl»t you will eut at the root of the mischief straightaway and you will 
not lay tlie nxG at the root of the Federation, Sir, we are friends and 
neighbours. British India and Indian States, and the time has come when 
we must also show that wc are wdlling to protect them from British India 
being used ns a base of operation for crcaling rebellion in the Indian 
States. That w^ay Federation and unity botw^een British India and Indian 
States cannot grow. 

Sir, lastly, wuth the Federation in sight and spacious davs of pan-Indinn 
politics, I must take a forwrrrd casting vision and beg of my friend, the 
Leader of the Opposition, not to take a backward and a depressing view. 
I would ask him to look forw'nrd to posterity instead of looking backw'ard 
into times that Avere, the beginning of the Penal Code when the States 
were deemed to be Asiatic Powwg in alliance with the Crown. Those 
days have dwindled long by the slow decay of that old superstition in the 
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Indian State. I would rather requeAvUi^ Leader of the Opposition to 
iet the past rest in its grave and face thf future, as he has no doubt 
faced in the Indian Delegates* Memorandum. I believe his presence m 
the London Committee has improved that memorandum. * And now I 
would ask him not to allow the ghosts of the past to haunt us in this 
House, but to ask his great following to address themselves to the future. 
But really, are the States any longer Asiatic Powers with an indeipcndent 
status? Have they been so since the days of Lord Dalhousic? Bather 
than summon from the shadowy times gone by, the forms that oncjo have 
been, rather than brooding over “the good old times”, — not that all 
times when old arc good, — let us abandon the idea of grinding the federal 
mill of the future ^\'ith tlio still and stagnant water of the fiast. Let 
not our souls be stirred with the voices that come from a distant and 
disappearing era. While retaining, if Sir Abdur Ihihim must, a secret 
symi)athy with the heritages of olden times, 1 hope this House will 
I'spoiise by its votti, should it be pressed, the cause of modernism. Our 
souls must not he stirred by the pre-Federation rhetoric in which Mr. 
.Veogy indulged, be(*ause llie princes who stc^od aloof and stood away are 
coming under one umbrella. “The fpresent must interest us more”, as 
Disraeli said, “than the past, and the future more than the present*’. As 
Wordsworth says i»i “Excursion”, 

“Wo sec by tlio glad light 

AInd breathe the sweet air of futurity 
And so we live or else we have no life.” 

(Applause). 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Jtohilkund and Kumaon Divisions. Muhum- 

^ ^ niaduii Jturarj ; Mr. President, when speaking on the first read- 
iiig 'd this IJill. I inquired of the Honourable the Home 
Member wlietlier it was thcj t)riijces tlu'inselves who wanted a measure 
like this. This question was again repeated on the floor of this House; 
but tlio Home Memijer gave no delinite iH'ply 

The Honourable Sii Harry Haig (Home Alember) : 1 do not know 
what kind of reply my Honourable fiieiid expected me to give; but 1 said 
that, though the prince s liavc not made any formal representation, we 
have no doubt wliatc'vor that the princes as a body do want this legis- 
lation.. 

I 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: If the princes, though they have not 
ally asked the Government of India for a measure like this, have exprets- 
ed tlieir desire for tfiis measure, I think they have committed a sebond 
Himalayan blunder: the first hliuidcr was when they a, greed to join the 
-Federation witli British India. In our desire to give protection to the 
Indian princes, I find that the very discussion of this Bill, during the 
last two days, has subjected the adniinistnition of -Indian States to such 
severe criticism as it was never criticised or attacked before this in any 
Honourable House like the Indian Legislative Assembly. I find that 
the discussion on this Bill during iho last two days lias attacked the con- 
stitutional position of tJie princes to such an extent that probably it was 
never publicly assaulted in any tribunal in British India. My Hon- 
ourable friend, Baja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, in his zeal to show to 
the world tluxt for a long time ho has eaten the salt of an Indian State, 
tned to expound his old theories of constitutional law explaining Suzer-» 
ainty and Paramountcy and things like that .... 
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Raja Bahadur O. Krishnaj^achariar ; I object to that remark: it 
not a question of having salt : it is an absolute conviction 

though it may not be shared by niy Honourable friend as he never 
studied this constitutional position at allj 

Sir Muhiammad Yakub: Therefore, I say that it was his zeal that made 
him explain, in his old age, all that he had learned in his youth in an 
Indian Stak*, and the result was that his old and antediluvian arguments 
provoked my friend, Mr. K. (\ Neogy, to make an exhibition of his 
knowledge and to show to I lie w orld that he w’as also briefed by a few 
Indian priiiees to advoealc iheir cause at the Hound Table Confei*ciK*f'. 
In this tight betweiai two friends or foes of Indian States, during the last 
two (lays, their position and their pn'stige has been so much w^ounded, 
behind their hack, that, it was never done before; w’hen these gentlemen 
W'ere making iheir speeches, 1 ihought that the Indian IjCgisIative 
Assembly had liinu'd into a Butler Committee; and the pity of it is that 
all tiu'se diseiissions were going on behind the backs of Indian princes 
when tliiM'e was nohodx In advocate* their cause*, when thi'rc w’as nobody 
to e.\[)laiu tlndr point of view', wlien there w'as nobody to defend tluar 
position. 1 am sure that the llononrahle the Political Secretary has taken 
notes of till' two sf)et‘elu‘s and probably he will say sonudhing about tlio 
malh'f, hnl it would he from the point of view' of the British (lovermnent. 
and I know fliat on ni esti(*ns of Sn/erainly and Paramoniilcy the poijits 
of view of the Britisli (io\ermneiU and of tin* Indian States always de/ 
not- a,'’;ree. 


Coming again to tin* »]U(‘Stion of protection, I submit that this Bill, 
wlien it ie, hi’oughl on tin'. Statute-hook, will expose the Indian St.ates to 
more (‘rilicisin, and to morf scrutiny by the l.h’ilish pc‘ople and the 

British Courts of jnstic( than it was (lon(‘ before. What is the ohjoct of 
this Bill when it is pr:-^setl into law? If there is any agitation going on 
in tli(^ Indian States, j.nd if llu* Indian press writt‘s et‘rlain arlieic‘s which, 
in the opinion of a Magistrate in .Britisli India, are cahadated to bring 
into h;ilre<l tin* administration of the Indian State*, they would iiiinie- 
(liatc'Iy tilv* a compalmt in a. British (’onrt and tla’ii the ailministration of 
tli(' Indian Slate ivonhi he asked to supply mat('rial for the prosecution 
of tlu' ( ase ;ind to defend tlieir a<lministration : up to litis time; the rulers <>1 
Indian States could v(‘ry well escape ajl scrutiny and all sorts of criticism 
from Britisli India, 'i'hev could ver\ well sav “Wh'll, what can wi^ do: 
^h( ‘se newspa[jers are publishing ('ainmny against ns ami W'e are gagged: 
AVf' hav(* got no weapon to attach' tliem, and, tlierefony they could screen 
tlieir follies and their mistakes". But, now, when this Bill is placed on 
the Statiit<‘-l)ook, they will have to defend tlu’ir administration, and they 
W'ill have- to prepare' their brief. Xot only tins. My friend, Sardar Sant 
Singli, said tliai if we ;ire ask('d to give protection to Indian princes, v/hat 
ari' we getting in return fivani them? I say, wo are getting in return from 
the Indian Stale's the thing which we had never bc.'forc, and it is this, 
that onr lawyers and (air (’ourts of justice wall scrutinise the administra- 
tion of the Indian States and will see w'hother the Indian States adminis- 
tration is right or wrong, and our lawyers wn’ll subject the officers of the 
Indian States to sc^arching cross examination and to very severe criti- 
cisra, wliich could not be done before; and, therefore, I say that by 
putting this Bill on the Statute-book w^c are not affording protection to 
the Indian princes. On the other hand, we arc trying to improve their 
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administration, to expose their to the criticism of British 

Courts of justice, and, in this way, wC are^rcing them to come into line 
willi the administration of British fiidia : and it is in this light that I 
wchrome this 

As regards the two (dauses to which objection has been taken, that it 
would inflict groat hardship on the Indian press, 1 think that tliose clauses 
will not bring any iiardshi]! on the bona Jide criticism made by papers 
in British Jndia. On tlie otlua- luind, they will raise* tlie vahu* of their 
criticism. Their criticism and their just scrutiny of tlie administration 
will be appreciated more than it is now appreciated, when it would come 
on the anvil of a Brilihdi Court of jiistic't*. If they liave got siilVicieut 
material to prove their ease, they will come out of the ordeal with flying 
colours, but if tlie pi’ess is trviiig to hlac'kmail the Indian Stales, naturally 
tla'.v deserve the punishment wliich would be awarded to them, and we 
should have no reason to symjiathise with a press like that. 

As regards the question as to whether tlioso two clauses ai’i* permanent 
()]• leiJiporarv, mv own idea, is that if tin* provisions of the clause are 
ch'frly l)as(*fl on a im asiu’e wliieh is itself temporary^ they eould not he 
consi(I(‘r(‘rl as |)('rmjiii(‘nt moasnres. {'nil if th('\ ari^ not permanent provi- 
sions, there is no reason why we sliouid lore.-, ie, 11 I he dale of grief whieli 
would ('onie wIkmi Llie tinu* ('f the tiU'i'oi’aiw ineasiiri's pii’f's. If after 
the ^x{Ur\ of the t(*nii of ( inerg('n(‘\ m, asures, (lie (lovi'niment conu* up 
again hi'fore this .House and want to juit these pnA’isions txM’manontly 
on the Si al rt .*-l)ool\ , we will s(*(' w h* tliei- a state* o1 emc'rge'nev exists then 

or n'?t. 'riierei (mh he no douht that lie.' tide* of agitation wlih h arose in 

[j.iha, during lli'' Iasi Miiir or C\e years, har> gone ovia* to tlu' Indian 
SiaO--', and no doiihl a stale of emergency (‘xists t(jda\ in tiu* Indian 
Slates, 'rile adiiiiiiistrat ion of Indian Stal(‘s. whetlier it is Kashmir, 

Bliojial. h’anipur or Alwai*, lias Ixani attacked during the l.asl four or five 
.\ears in siudi a way as w;e- n<'Ver dout* h( fore at an\ lime, allhoiigh the 
iidniinistrat ioii of those Slates was eiauliieted on (‘Xaell.v llu' same lines 
as it is eondiieted lofh-;\. Now. whal does it show? It shows lhat (In* 

inlef-tioii (jf agilaiifsi in iivitish Indi;' ha.s aPhadial llu* ja-ople of the 
Indian Stat(*s a.inl their siiiqiortirs^ and, tlien'Tore, ;i slate of einevgeney 
dees I'xist in the Indian Stat(*s as w dl, ami a measure like this, which is a 
iiieasun* of eni(*rgen.'*\ , jf it is passed into law for Ihitisli Indian admi- 
nisi rat ion, should also he pass(*d for the administration of Indian Stati's. 
V\ith th(*s(* observations, Sir. and in this liglit 1 lend my siqiport to the 
niotifin before? the ITonse. 

The Asaonibly then adjoiirii(?d for Liincdi till a Quarter Ik-ist Two of 
tho Clock.' 


The Assembly n^-assenibled after Lunch at a Quarter Bast Two of tho 
Clock, Mr Pn'sident (The TToiiourahle Sir Slianniukliam Clu'ttv) in the 
Chair. 


Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: With all my limitations, I venture to submit that 
uiiich of the talk on Paramoiintcy and tho constitutional as])ects of tlie 
question was irrelevant to tlid issue before the House. It is a trite maxim 
f'oncerning a legislative debate like the present that when a legislative 
uieasuro is criticised it is mciimhent on the critics to suggest a better 
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measure tlian the measure initt Lrit;y are (‘riticising, if there is to be 
any validity or justice behind ilioir criticism. So far as I have 
been able to understand tiu; dtd)ate, almost every Honourable 
Member has admitted tlie justi(*e and validity of the principle of 
protecting Indian Sta1(‘s administrations from attempts to sub- 
vert the State or to create disaffeclion or to (ianse interferonco with the 
administration thereof. Now, Sir, that ])rinci])le is embodied in the schenu- 
recommended by the Solc(‘t (^anmittec', /md any s|)(\al\er wlio criticises tho 
present I3ill must suggest a better scTu‘me of imphnnenting that principl(\ 
Whether tlio sebemo siig.gc’^ded bv the* i-ritic's is a betti'r one. or not than 
the one rf'cnmincaided l)v the Sciet*! Committca' can onlv be seem wlieii 
we c()])i(5 to (!onsid(u* the different clauses of the Bill, and T submit that 
long discussions on the gojie.ral ])rincir)h‘S involved with regard to the Bill 
and the clause's would hardly l)e justified at this singe of tlie discussion. 

Mr. B. Das: But you arc*. sf>(‘al\iug. 

Mr. N. N, Anklssaria: T am going to be very brief. 

1\T\' Hon()ura])l(‘ and esteemed friend, Sir Abdur Hnbim. wlio lias whole- 
hcartedlv and absolut(‘]y unreservedlv su])ported the prineiph* of iiio Bill, 
has also supnorted sonu' of tho important provisions of the Bill, hut he has 
object (‘d to the. clause relating to press and to clause 5 re'lating to preven- 
tive. a(dion hv the e.-xecutive. Oitudsm corning from Sir Ahdnr I’aliim is 
entitlofi to all possible, weight in this Tfousc*, bid 1 venture to submit that 
his ei’itieism. as 1 hope to show, is based somewhat on iiiisappreliension of 
even tlu' basic priciph's involved in tliis (inestion. 

'Diere an* two scdiools of jurist ie thought ef)nei‘rning tin* pvliu‘,[)les involved 
in this Bill. dTa'ro is a juristic school uhicdi says that “man is by nature 
gfiod”, and tin* less the intorfcrenc(‘ with his aclivitii*s tin*, blotter for tla- 
Stnt('. ‘'riierc is another school whiidi sa\s that “inim is h\ nature a 
ferocious and libidinous gorilla.’', and Ills licing left uncontrolled is, more 
likelv than not, to give* sco])e for activities of tin* worse side of li.s nature, 
and that, fh(‘refon', he r('(pares to lie (’ontrolled in aecordanei* witli thw 
7irincif)le of })reventifvi is better tlian cure. iMv Ilonourabh* friend, tlie 
Horne ]\l('mber, like most T^ritisli stat(*sinen, 1ns takiai up a middh*. ])osition. 
He wants to interh-n* witli the indivaliial’s aeiivilic's bv wav (*f ])rovention 
of evil as far as ]iossil)1e and by M'ay of punishment, of (‘vil wh(*n and so far 
as is necessarv. f submit no reasonable man can possilily (*avil at llu* posi- 
tion tak('n np by the framer of this Bill. The FiOadcT of Ihi* Opuosition liased 
his opposition to clauses ‘3 and o on four grounds. He said that tho substi- 
tution of judicial procedure by exeeutivo action is uncalled for, bec'ausc, 
tirstlv. h(' savs that tlu're is an existing law, nanielv, the Tndian States 
f Protcfdion Against Disatfcction) Act. T submit, my Honourable and 
esteemed fri<*nd is labouring under some misapprehension wiicn tie cites that 
Act m support of his contention, because that Act does not substitute 
exoeulive action for iudieial procedure or judicial trial. Se(*ondly, the 
TiCnder of tin* Opposition said that clauses 4 and 0 are obnoxious, because 
the exni'rieriec^ of the Indian States (Protection Against Disaffe(dion) Act 
of 1022 shows that it has had no practical trial. 1 sav, there is another 
wav of hioking at the thing. .Tf there liave been very few cases under the 
Act of 1022. it ought to be rather the merits of that legislation than 
otherwise. Tt ought to show that the executive is not likely to abuse such 
powers if they are entrusted to the executive as in tho present ease. Then 
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jt li:i« been said that tliis Bill and this olluiisS- 5 particularly is part of an 
ejiier^ency legislation. Now, Sir, that is a presumption wli'ich is not justi- 
ii( d ‘)y the facts. Clauses and 5 do not show by themselves that they 
},r(‘ meant to be (‘incTgency powers except that clause i) is ])art of the Act of 
p.)2*2. Now, as iny Honourable^ friend, Afr. Neogy, pointed out, so long as 
Ijliiclvinailers and inciters to sedition will exist in this w'orld, logisla- 
lil<(‘ the one befon*. us will be necessary, and if such legislation is not 
riKicied in its penii?iiien1 forni by this nill, it will have to be enacted later 
on when the (xuaision arises, when (‘ircnnistances may be considenxl more 
1 :ivoiirable than today. Another argument is advanced, and it is asked 
A\li() wanted this Hill!’ 'fbe ])rinces never wanted ii. I am surprised Jit 
iliis argument b«‘i)sg addressed in this House. Who wanted the Indian 
J'eiial Codei^ Who pi'l il iomal for it? Who wanted the Ordinance Bill? 

1 siy that tile nei*essilii‘s of the situation which must appeal to a Oovern- 
iiieiit worthy of its uaim* liave caused this Bill to be brought forward. 
fl()ii.n!r.djl(‘ Member'^ tali: of riadprocity, but- I regret to say that in their 
remarks on the pri'senl Bill tluw avoidial giving ])roper effex't to that 
principle of reciprocity. W’lioever looks at the map of India must acknow- 
ledge' how closely tIk' Indiaii Slab's are interla(*ed with the British territory, 
,iiid if the snb\'('i'si v(‘. niovi'nu'nls wbitdi bappilv have' bi'C'ii brought under 
M.nirol in British hid a uen* to be lii'ld siinpK by ibaiisb Indians witlioiit 
ilir e"live and syinpatbet i(‘ siippoil f)f the States, I think tlu' Ooveriiment 
(if liulia would havi' found it souM'wbat bard and difficult to (*ope with the 
silualioii and with the same siuaa'ss, as I am happy to say, tlu'V have done. 
TIk'H' is allot lu'r aspect of this rc'ciprocdv (luestion. TTonourable Alenibors 
liM’.'e talked of ]^•lramoulltc^ which rerpiires the Paramount Power to 
interh'}’.' in the Inti'rna! administration of llu' Stab's for the prot(*ction of 
ik(> sid jects. I sa\ ir tile sniijt'cts bav(' a ri‘rbt to he proteeb'd, have not 
:hc, rnlc'rs tln' saiiu' right to be protected and in a like inaiinm*? 

An Honourable Member; Protect the snbj('cts first. 

Mr. N. N. Ank’esaria; I cannot see wbv the snbj(‘cts should be ])rotcctcd 
first and the ruh.'rs ru'xt. An impartial Paramount Power should extend 
prolcf'tiou ecpially on liotli sides. 

'riieii, it is said that, as regards clause o, it sui>stituU!S executive action 
l'»r judicial procedure. If niy iloiiourable friend who raised that obj(‘ction 
had looked at- snb-tdauses 4, 5 .and (> of clause 5, be would have found 
h<»\v uiilenabU' the objection is. As a matter of fact, in so many words, 
siih-c.lauses 4, T) and (i jirovidi' for judicial procaalure, for a phaidcr. for 
•irginnents, and for cancellation or altt'ration of tbi' order ])assed by the- 
‘Accutiva*. If that is not judicial trial and if that is not judicial jirocedure, 

1 do not know what (‘an be (allied jiidici.al trial and judicial procedure. In 
‘>Me of the ofdnioiis submitted Ibt'rt' is an opinion of Mr. Justice Xiarnatulla. 
He says tliat, if tli(^ Slates want ])rol(*ction, tliev must also undi^rtake to 
^onui dcgrc'e of control by the British Indian (lovernineiit . He says, if 
<»tdy the States agree to some de'Tee of control bv tlie British Indian 
Bovc^rnment, they should ))e placed on (be same footing as the Jiritisb 
fndian administration. The least that should be insisted upon in ndiirn 
hn- such .a’ legislative enactment is that a right to petition the Governor 
Bencral or Governor should be conc.edcd to every person aggrieved by any 
aetion of the State Administration and the same riglit of appeal to the 
Privv Coimeil should be given from the decisions of the highest tribimals 

tlie State as exist in British India. 
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An Honourable Member : also the second paragraph. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: It says “It is not fair to State subjects to bo 
de])rivcfl of the right to criticise the State administration, etc.“. That is 
absolutely irrelevant to the point I am making. I say, you cannot legislate 
on ii princii)le of quid pro quo. Imagine a man saying that the Ordinam-e 
Hill will be })assefl it such and sucdi rights are given. Can anyborh, 
consider this as common sense ? • 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City : Non-Muham 
madan liinal): Ihit tliat is the position of His Majesty’s Government — 
dual y)oli(*y. 

Mr. N. N, Anklasaria: 'ria' dual policy is a matt('r of policy and noi a 
matter of l(*>^'islatinn. \V(^ are present here to legislate seriously with regnul 
to a serious l(‘gislativ(‘ measure. Iinagiiu', Sir, a prostitute being tt^ld 
that she \\’I)1 have ni' remedy in a (.V)urt oF law unless she improves her 
conduet. 1 

An Honourable Member: Site is a citi/en. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: In tlu' same way, an Indian prinec is a hinuftii 
being. 

An Honourabla Member: Xot a citizen of Hritish India. 

Mr. IT. N. Anklesaria: And in some' cases lu' is an ally of the Hritisl. 
(loV'-riinuMil, a suhordin.ate all\ iiiough he ma\ \)k\ Sii*, for all these reasoiii- 
I sa\' that \\r should tiiiisli the* first r(*ading (d‘ t}u‘ Ibll as soon as possihlf 
and pass on t(» iiu‘ consideration '>f tlie clauses. 

ILe Hoiiouiable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Sir, I tiiui that thcLO is souic 

aiiiounl of confiisi-.ai iji the. appri'ciat ioti of the sco])e and [)rinciple f)f tli»: 
Jhll. W'c i.avc h.ul an intere.stiii.g^ discussion on raramountcy, but in m\ 
ju(l‘;,mciil I*;*: amountcy h;\s nothing to do with tlu' |)rcsent incasure. Hr 
prin('i|d(' of this Hill is not foundi'd upon any doc'trine of Paramoujilc\ ■ 
J*aramoindc\ is a lelation between tlic (’rown and tlu; States, but licre 
wi* arc (hiding with the Slates as international persons, and we> arc soolvin,r 
to -.iTord ;r.‘otcction t.o those interna.tional persons. ^J'ho whole princi|)lt 
of the Hill is the piineiplo of iieighhourliiicss, nothing else; it has nothiun 
\v'h;dso(*ver to do with the ridation of the Crown to the Stales, it has nolhiiii 
whatsoever to do \Nith the internal organization of a State, or in otlicJ 
words, tile constil iition of tlie Stales. A State may bo autocratic, it nuo 
be a const it utional monarchy, it may ho anything, but we are not con- 
('oriu'd with that. What wc an' concerned with is tliis. Hero are 
Stales (If)tti'd all over India, and wc in Hritisli India are their neighbours 
As ucighh(uirs, they are entitled to some amount of protection from us. 
We havt' nothing to do with their internal organization. All we ar: 
inten'sti'd in is that, as neighbours, as good neiglibonrs, we should gi^^ 
them protection from mischievous activities which are initiated in oiu 
territory. ’I’hat is tlie scope of the Bill. It is simply the law of neigh- 
boiirliness: that is tht^ princiy)lc underlying this Bill. It has nothing 
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iii’aiiL individual rights of any ruling prince. We in this 

Hill are dealing with the rights of u State, the administration of a State, 
in other words, the government of a State. We in British India should 
sec that busy bodies in British India or a scurrilous ])rcss in British India 
ilo not do anything which may disturb the tranquillity of a friendly State, 
'riiiit is the scope of the Bill. It has nothing to do with the personal 
ri),^iits of a ruler; it has nothing to do with the relation between the ruler 
his subjects; it has nothing to do with sovereignty or semi-sovereignty 
(,r with all those other questions wlnVli are involved in raraniountcy or 
Sii/crainty. In tlie Preamble to the Bill it is said : 

“W'hereas it is e.xpediciit to protect the Administrations of States in India which 
under the suzerainty of His Majesty.” 

\ow, those words — ‘'which are under the suzerainty of His Majesty'’ — 
h.ive been introdiie(‘d merelv for the purpose of identification, for nothing 
else. They do not create any right, nor do they take away any right. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamacliariar: But it claims suzerainty? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: By this Bill nothing is claimed. 

It is only identifying the States to whom protection is sought to be given 
by this measure. Nothing else. Sir, it has been said that a State does 
]i(}t lose its identity i‘ither by liie change of its Constitution or by a change 
in the dynasty or by the limitation or extension of its territory. There are 
certain States which enjoy a certain amount of sovereignty, otht'rs which 
enjoy a larircr or lessor degree of sovereignty, nevertheless, they are distinct 
from British India, they arc also distinct from some foreign States wdiich 
jire within the geoerapliieal limits of India, namely, French India and 
Protucrues(* India. The latter arc foreign States. In order to distinguish 
tlio Indian States from foreitm States, that is. French India and Portuguese 
India, in order to distinguish them from British Frulia, these words have 
boon introduced, — merely for the purpose of identification, not for any 
other purpose. This is not an insidious method for takincr awnv ri£?hbs 
which the States may possess. No insidious intention underlies this Bill. 

Then, it has been said by my friend, Sardar Sant Singh, that every siih- 
joot in a State has got the right to rebel against his ruler. Sir, he may or 
may not have the rie:ht. Wo are not discussing that; that is a matter con- 
^'orning the internal or^an i/at ion of the State, — the rights of the State 
>4nhipets against their rider. We arc not dealing with that, we are dealing 
willi the States as “units", whatever mav be their internal order. They 
■>r(‘ onr ne^’hbonrs. and we have evidence that mischief is brewing in 
Priiish India or mischief brews from lime to time in British India for 
the purpose of disturbing the tranquillity of those States. The xvhole 
naestion, therefore, is this — what is the measure of the mischief, and 
what is the measure of the protection that is necessary? That is the whole 
niiostion heforo the House. Sir, we have to satisfv the House that the 
aoed exists. The House has the ri"ht to ask — ^what is the extent of that 
»^eerl nnd the measures which von i^ronose? Are these measures in excess 
of the needs, do they fall short of tho needs, or do they just meet those 
r'oeds? These are the relevant ouestions which the House has a ri^^ht to 
diseuss T submit. Sir. that the del^sfo should he confined to the relevant 
issues — that is, does the need exist? Tf so what is the extent of that 
need ^nd of the measures proposed? Are they necessary, or in excess 
of the needs of the situation? If wc limit ourselves to the real points .at 
issue, the debate mav he brought within reasonable bounds. 
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Mr. B. R. Puri (West Punjab: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, before i 
enter into tiie merits of the debate, 1 think 1 owe an explanation to my 
Honourable friend, Mr. lian^a iyor, sinee the last Session .... 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Louder, please. 

Mr. B. R. Puri: I thought you had ears long enough to hear me. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: But lie has got a longer tongue. 

Mr. B. R. Puri: Sir, my Honourable friend occupies a responsible 
position in the Nationalist Party, though — at present he has migrated to l.h#* 
Kuropean Group — but 1 know, at all events I knew 

Mr. 0. £. Ranga Iyer: On a ])oint of correction, Sir — my friend is 
chivalrous enough to give way, and as he is very accurate in liis work, 
1 hope? lie will be iieeurate. liere also. Sir, 1 belong to the Nationalist 

Parly, and not to tlu^. European Group, for the Ethiopian may change liis 

skin, but uol» I my politics. 

Mr. B. R. Puri: You are evidently acting under false colours. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: On a point of order, Sir. I want the Honour- 

able gentleman to withdraw his remark “under false colours”, because tho 
allotmcnl of the seats is made by the President in consultation with 
Parties. 1 am not responsible for the allotment of my scat here. The 
Honourable gentleman must withdraw tho expression “under false colours”. 
I ask your j;ermissiou to make him withdraw that expression. 

Mr. B, R. Puri: I refuse to do anything of the kind 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmnklinm Chetty) : The Chair 
must point out that the locality which is occupied by a Member does not 
indicate the Party to which he belongs. The place wdiere Mr. Ranga Iyer 
is sitting is tho place allotted to the Nationalist Party. 

Mr. B. R. Puri: Then T apologise to the Chair. That is the only quarter 
to which my apology is due. 

Now, Sir, tho observations which emanated from the gallant Deputy 
Leader of the Nationalist Party — do not know whether he still occupies 
the same position as he at one time did — T am told that he does — T am 
very parii{Mi]nr that tlie ohservafions which T happen to make are not 
inaccurate and T would like mv Honourable friend to let me know if it is 
a correct statement that he still occupies the position of a Deputy Leader 
of the Nationalist Party. 

/ 

Mr. 0. S. Ran pa Iyer: T would ask him to inquire from the Whip ol 
rny Party, who docs not seem to contradict him. 

Mr. B. R. Puri: Well, Sir, I will assume since my learned friend is not 
in a position to contradict what T say ... . 

Mr. 0. S. Ranpa Iyer: I made an offer of my position to my friend who 
was almost tempted once. 
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Mr. B. R. Puri: Tho speech wliicl^we heard this morning, 1 must 
confess, was a great performance. It was couched in a bellicose spirit, 
in the course of his long speech, we discovered my Honourable friend 
jiad many occasions of pouncing upon Honourable Members all round the 
House. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Not quite so badly as you did on a former 

occasion. 

Mr. B. R. Puri: Whenever I find that you are legitimately entitled to 
l)c heard or j>ei'iiiitted to interject, 1 will sit down and give way, but unless 
and until I do tliaf, please keep to your seat. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I interru])ted you sitting. 

Mr. B. R. Puri: Now, Sir, the attitude of my learned friend this morning 
reminded me of an incident which 1 read a few days bac;k of an Irishman 
who ha])pened to go to America for the lirst time, and, ])assing through 
J^roadway, he saw an altercation going on between some people in the street 
until it devcl()])cd in — to blows. Tie ap])roa(‘hcd the policeman on duty 
and said: “May I know, Sir, if this is a private fight or can anybody join?” 
My Ifononrable friend, Mr. llanga Iyer, was this morning in ilic siuiu', mood 
as the Irisliman who visited America. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: You cannot have a private fight in a street. 

Mr. B. R. Puri: My learned friend’s views which he expressed this 
morning no doubt were very valuable from liis own point of view, but if 
they were intended to be any contribution towards the subject that the 
House is now engaged in, I am afraid T did not discover any relevancy 
beyond the fact 


(^Ir. C, S. Eanga Iyer got uj) to speak.) 

Please sit down. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Clielty): Order, order 

Mr. B. R. Puri: So far as the contribution towards the State Protection 
Bill is concerned, I must honestly confess that I found absolutely no 
material in tliat speech. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: You must remember that the Leader of his 
Party has not yet spoken. 

Hr. B. R. Puri: Well, so far as the Leader of the Party is concerned, 
I have got every regard for the Leader or even for the Deputy Leader. I 
have not lost all regard even for Mr. Ranga Iyer. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Question? 

Mr. B. R. Puri: But I cannot help remarking that he belongs to a Party 
^'bich at present is in the position of a battalion consisting of all Field- 
^farshals. And Mr. Ranga Iyer happens to be one of them. 
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Mr. G. S. Ranga Iyer: When 4id you cease to be one of them? 

Mr. B. R. Puri: Long ago. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: That is too modest. 

Mr. B. R. Puri: Now, Sir, all that Mr. llanga Tver said before the Ffo\ist> 
this morning had, as T have already submitted, very little bearing on tlv; 
subject that the House is engaged in. It was, however, repleie witli 
unparliamentary epithets and at times one thought that it was an impeach- 
ment of the Ticader of my l^arty than a speech on the States (Protection) 
Bill. 

Now, Sir, Mr. lianga Iyer, speaking in the last Session on this very Bill, 
said by way of an a])ology in the course of his speech that the views he 
was expressing were not the views of Mr. llanga Iyer as a member of tln) 
Nationalist Party and that they were his private individual views. Some 
Honourable Member interrupted him and wanted to know from Mr. Eanga 
Iyer if the views he was expressing regarding the attitude of the Indian 
Press towards the States were his views as the President of the Northern 
India Journalists’ Association. Mr. Eanga Iyer candidly said that those 
were not his views as the President of that Association either. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: When did I say that? 

Mr. B. R. Puri: Nor did those views bear any resemblance with the 
views which used to emanate from the mouth of former Mr. Eanga Iyer as 
we knew him. Therefore, we wondered whose views Mr. Eanga lycr 
expressed and in what capacity such views wore being commended to t\w. 
House. They were not the views of a Nationalist; they were not the views 
of Mr. Eanga Iyer of former fame; and they were not the views of a 
Journalist. Then, whose views were they? It struck me that Mr. Eanga 
Iyer's ])olitics had undergone some sudden change on account of some 
circumstances not known to us. It is not for us to probe into that question, 
but, nevertheless, wo felt that there had been a marked cliange in his 
views. Mr. Eanga Iyer was perfectly welcome to entertain one set of 
views at one time and change and shift to another set of views at another 
if it suited him. 


Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I have not changed my views in regard to my 
attitude towards the Princes (Protection) Bill. The Honourable gentleman 
is tilting at wind mills in his brain. 


Mr. B. R. Puri: If Mr. Eanga Iyer persists in interjecting, then I have 
no objection to yielding to him provided he comes out with some sensible 
interjection. If it is merely for the sake of preventing me from going 
on with my speech, then I must say that I am not going to yield at all. 


Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: I am willing to make a sporting offer to my friend, 
for he has very savagely accused me of changing my views. I say that, 
all the time T have been in this House, I have always opposed the ‘restric- 
tion of the liberties of the ])ress in regard to the administration in British 
India. And wondered why a similar restriction has not been put in regard 
to their criticism of the Indian States as 99*9 per cent of the Indian 
newspapers arc not interested. 
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Mr. B. B. Puri: This is not an interjection, but a speech. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: A sensible* interjection if you please. 

Mr. B. B. Furl: Sir, I would draw your attention to the main point in 
his speech delivered in the last Session and also read it in the light of some 
of the observations made by the Honourable the Political Secretary in his 
speech which he made on that occasion. The Honourable Mr. Ghiiicy made 
the following observations at page 533 of the Assembly Debates, Volume i, 
No. 8: 

“What I have bctJli tiaying will serve, I hope to bring out one unfortunate feature 
of the irresponsible Press, and that is, that the editors and proprietors of such news- 
papers tend to pay more regard to their own profits than to any l)enefits which they 
may confer on others. This is an aspect of the case which has been touched upon by 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Banga Iyer, and others who have followed him and I do 
not think that I need say very much more about it. Everyone will have noticed, for 
instance, that a certain type of newspapers will make a point of running a violent 
campaign against a particular State. Day after day, week after week, these 
attacks go on and then suddenly for no very apparent reason they fade away into 
silence .and calm prevails. Not very long ago, 1 asked the proprietor of a certain 
newspaper to expl.ain a jihenomenon of that mature. He thought for some time and 
then he said very wisely that he believed the matenal supplied to him must have 
. rliaiiged. (Laughter). ’ ’ 

Now, I comiriond each and every word of iliis passage to the considera- 
tion of the House, and I will ask the House to recognise its most signifi- 
cant character. It is a pregnant passage, it is a passage replete with 
sense. There is a very clear innuendo involved in it and it requires no 
effort to discover its meaning. It says practic.ally in plain language the 
thought of the spe«akcr. He says that the credit of vcntiliiting or bringing 
before the House this idea goes to my Honourable friend, Mr. Hanga 
Tyor, and some others who followed him, but the principal contributor of 
that idea is Mr. Banga Iyer. It is on Mr. B.anga Iyer’s iiiforniiitioii juid 
assurance that the Honourable the Political Secretary was in a ])Osition to 
place', before this House this serious aspect of the state' of affairs which 
prevails in the Indian Press, th.at from ehav to day, from week to weeik a 
campaign is carried on, and, then, .all of a sudden calmness and silence 
prevails. One wonders what has come about. What has h.appened all at 
oiioG that those edoi|uent and persistent attacks have subsided witliout 
leaving any trace or semblance behind. The Honourable the Political 
Secretary makes no secret of it, and he says that the reason why that 
campaign has come to an abrupt end is due to the fact that the man has 
been bought over. It is a clear case, according to him, of blackmailing, and 
T .agree with him. T think his conclusion is perfectly correct. That credit 
goes to Mr. Eanga Iyer who passed this idea into the head of the Political 
Secretary 

Mr, 0. S. Banga Iyer: The Honour.able Member’s statement is a repre- 

.3 PM hensible untruth. I have bad no conversation with the Political 
Secret fir V in reg.ard to the Press and h.avc put no idea into his 
bo.ad, and the first time I knew that there was a Press Bill was w'hen I 
^'Jinie to this House. 

Mr. B. B. Puri: Well, Sir, I would not allow myself to come down to 
Ibe level of Mr. Eanga Iyer and I would, in spite of provocation, still 
use parliamentary language. 1 am very grateful to Mr. Eanga Iyer for the 
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choice language which he has used, n^t only towards me, but towards my 
leader also, and it seems that he is in a mood tp go for any man and to 
use any sort of epithet against anybody who crosses his way. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Any one who makes insinuations full of 
untruths 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Order, order. 
The Honourable Member made a violent attack this morning, and the House 
patiently gave a listening to him and he was not interrupted. The Chair 
has certainly no objection to allow the Honourable Member to get up and 
make any personal explanation ho wants, if the Honourable Member, 
Mr. Puri, gives way. But the Chair cannot allow this continuous interriip- 
tion (Hoar, hear) which is against all recognised practice of this House. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I rise to a point of order. I want your definite 
ruling and I think I am within my rights as a Member of the House when, 
unchallenged by you, Sir, he went on insinuating and suggestiiifr 
jind asserting that I had given the particular information to the 
Political Secretary, I say I am.W‘ithin my rights to say that the Honourable 
Member indulges in reprehensible insinuations. I have no other way to 
speak but to interrupt as I am doing, and I propose to do so and take the 
consequences in the matter if you do not prevent the Honourable Member 
concerned in indulging in personal attacks. This morning, when the Leader 
of his Party in an unparliamentary way spurned iny interruptions and 
accused me in indulging in absurdities, I did not attack him personally 
as the Honourable Member is now attacking me personally. I attacked 
his arguments vehemently and propose to do so right through the debate. 
I will not allow any Honourable Member in violation of parliamentary 
privilege to discuss personally telling untruths of a reprehensible kind that 
I was in collaboration with the Political Secretary giving him information. 
I spurn that statement as a vulgar falsehood. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Order, order. 
The Chair cannot take upon itself to decide whether an Honourable Member 
is mentioning a fact or what is contrary to a fact. Tf an allegation has 
been made against any Honourable Member, it is up to the Honourable 
Member to get up and, by way of personal explanation, to say that the 
allegation is not true. That is the only parliamentary privilege allowed 
here. The Chair cannot allow in this House a continuous interruption when 
an Honourable Member is on his legs, 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: May I request you, Sir, to address the Honour- 
able Mejuber concerned to direct his machine-gun arguments against my 
arguments in which case 1 shall delightfully listen. I did not attack 
personally the licader of his Party, but I tore his arguments to pieces. 

Mr. B. R. Puri: T am very grateful for the ruling which the Chair 
has been pleased to give, and T hope Mr. Ranga Iyer wdll profit by 
that ruling and will not resort to most abusive and insulting language 
which he has so far resorted to. T must now proceed with the argu- 
ment. 
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1 was addressing the House and I will go buck now to the point 
^vhcrl 1 was interrupted and say that the position taken up by the 
Honourable the Political Heoretary in that passage is that Mr. llanga 
lyor, \^•ho was referred to by name specially along with certain other 
Hi'iioinnble Members who followed him, certainly gave him the necessfu-y 
iiiionnation on that point or expressed their views to liiiii to that effect. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: The Honourable Member does not know English. 

Mr. B. R. Puri: May 1 know, Sir, il L am permitted to answer these 
inter jeetions and aluisivc remarks in tJie saim; (*oin, hu* I assure \ou, 1 
;iUo know how' to abuse and insult. (Laughter.) 

Several Honourable Members: You go ou. Leave him alone. 

Mr. B. R. Puri: This is not the proper place for the display oi such 
J.iiigiiage. If tile (diair is going to give me the necessary protection, 
well {’U.d good; otherwise if the Llmir is going to give rne also a blank 
cliLupie, I can go on. (Laughter.) I should like io liave your ruling. 

Mr. B. J. Glancy (Political Secretary); Sir, may 1 make a personal 
explanation V T am afraid I perhaps expressed myself badly. If T did^ 

I arn sorry. All that I meant to suggest was tlial on the floor ot this 
1 loose certain Honourable Members, inciiuding Mr. Uanga Iyer, had 
drawn aitenfcion to that particular aspect. I did not mean to insimuite 
that he said anything to mo privately about tliat particular incident of 
a change of material; and if 1 gave that impression, I am sorry. 

Mr. B. R. Puri: 1 am grateful for this statement and I accept that 
M': rtl/solutcly accurate. And if 1 conveyed the impression that 
Mr. Panga Iyer went abouti and gave the Political Secretary some 
private information, 1 apologise for it. What this passage really con- 
vi‘.ys is, as the Honourable the Political Secretary has stated, that Mr. 
Ihmga Iyer expressed that view on the floor of the House. That, I sub- 
mit, is practically the sa^me thing. What T really intended to convey 
was that that was the view of Mr. Banga Iyer. Wliether he expressed 
it to one Honourable Member or w^hether he expressed it before the whole 
House makes not the least difference. T merely wanted to trace the author- 
ship of that statement to Mr. Banga Iyer that w^as my point, and I again 
I’Rpeat and maintain that it was Mr. Kanga Iyer’s view, namely, that 
there is a section of the Indian Press whicdi carries on for some time a 
persistent propaganda of calumny against the rulers of the states and 
thedr administrations; and ri^ll at once some thing liappcns and their acti- 
vity is abniptly closed. The point was taken up and pursiu'id by the 
Honourable th.c Political Secretary. 

How, Sir, T hope my eyes are not deceiving me at the present 
nioinent, for I do not see Mr. Kanga Iyer in the House just now. As 
f am going to deal with a ver\^ important matter relating to the activities 
a certain newspaper, of which Mr. Banga Iyer himself was the 
editor, I would like to see Mr. Ranga Iyer present in the House to face 
Ihc*. statement I am about to make on the floor of the House. Sir, 
Ranga Tver was the editor of a newspaper called the Daily Herald 
^'hich is published and printed in Lahore. During the celebrated days 
^’hen a campaign was going on against the Kashmir State, when there 

c 2 
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was a lot. of agitation against the administration, of that State, wjie] 
jathaa were being organised and were marching into the interior of thai 
State, when according to Mr. Eanga Iyer there was apprehension of i 
serious riot on a wery large scale in Lahore over that question, in tha 
atmosphere it would be of some interest to the House to know what Mr 
Jhinga Iyer was doing. 

Mr, G. S. Banga Iyer: On a point of personal explanation; the Honour 
able Member has made a personal reference and I am standing up, be 
cause he has put to me a question as to what 1, as the editor of tin 
Daily Herald. . . . 

Mr. B. B. Puri: 1 never put any question to you, and I do not wani 
any answer. 

Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer: On a point of personal explanation; the Honour- 
able gentleman referred to me as the editor of the Daily Herald in that 
riotous atmosphere in Lahore and wanted to know what I did. I wrote 
several articles in my paper calling upon Government to interfere and 
put down that riot, and I wrote a poem editorially on the Governor of 
the Province, praising him for prompt interference resulting in the pre- 
vention of a ghastly riot in Lahore arising from the repercussions of the 
Kashmir strife. That is what I did. 

Mr. B. B. Puri: Well, Sir, Mr. Eanga Iyer has given us his exploits 
and he has told us that he wrote a poem in praise of the Governor . . . 

Mr, 0. S. Banga Iyer: For preventing a riot. 

Mr. B. B. Puri: for preventing a riot. We have not st^cn 

that poem so far. 

Mr. 0, S. Banga Iyer: I am quite willing to produce it to the Honour- 
able Member. 

Mr. B. B. Puri: 1 daresay, some sort of poem might have appeared 
which might have escaped my notice. But I will tell you what did 
not escape my notice which appeared in his paper. 

Sir, from day to day, week in and week out, Mr. Eanga Iyer in the 
Daily Herald in those troublesome days came out in broad headlines and 
announced in Ycry bold type that Mr. Eanga Iyer, the editor of the Daily 
Herald was about to bring out and let loose on the world a book which 
would expose the maladministi’ation and the misrule prevailing in the 
Kashmir State. This was the announcement which was made, not in 
one issiu., but repeated in various issues from day to day. If anybody 
followiKl those announcements and studied their language and the word- 
ing, one could not escape the impression tliat the writer or the person 
who was responsible for these announcements wanted the “proper 
quarters ’ to know that Mr. Eanga Iyer was about to blow up the 
Kashmir State, unless some measures, to prevent him from doing that, 
were taken in time. That, Sir, was the announcement and it appeared 
continually, but all at once we found that those announcements subsided. 
Not that Mr. Eanga Iyer had resigned his post, not that Mr. Eanga Iyer 
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lild gone out of the country, the self-same Mr. Banga Iyer was still there ; 
die pttper was still going on: only one fine morning we found that those 
announcements all at once disappeared, and that promised book has up 
() this date not seen the light of day. The world today is the poorer 
:or not having that valuable book 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: On a personal explanation, Sir — 1 have a 
right to it, because the Honourable gentleman has suggested and very 
ruly because from day to day an advertisement appeared in the Daily 
Herald that I was going to write a book : perfectly true : the Daily Herald 
;o()k my part in this business: T was in Delhi; and I got a warning 
From the Punjab Government wliich is no longer jirivate property, because 
t was exposed in the Council of State and reprinted in the Daily Herald 
tliJit if within the next 24 hours or perhaps the next two diavs, — I forget 
Aliich, — ^the offending article and tho spirit of that article is repeated, 
leavy securities will be demanded from the Daily Herald. If Mr. Puri 
vill find me a Press in the Punjab to publish that hook and pay security, 
I will hand over the copy. 

Mr. B. R. Puri: Apart from the fa(d that ik) hook came out, how did 
Afi*. lianga lyor happen to change his views along with it? His original 
views, as Mr. Banga Iyer then expressed, were that there was misrule of 
a most scandalous cliaractcr wliich obtaim‘d m the Raslimir State and 
that he was about to expose it. That being his view; one has only to 
30Tnpare that view with the views which Mr. Banga Iyer has expressed 
.(.(lay and in the last Session regarding the altitude of the Indian Press to 
ilaclcmnil the princes. When tlic Honourable the Political Secretary 
made his observations in tho passage referred to, ho little realised the 
irony of fate, tliat the author who was responsible for advocating that 
clea on the floor of the House had perhaps himself acted iu a manner which 
was susceptible of a very uncharitablo interpretation upon his own con- 
duct. I am not suggesting that Mr. Banga Iyer was bought over or that 
m effort was directed to blackmail tho State. All I suggest 

Mr. 0. S, Ranga Iyer: In this particular matter I was on Lhc side 
3f the Kashmir administration. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukham Chetty) : I’lie Chair 
Would draw the altention of tlio House to a ruling that has been given in 
the past with regard to matters of personal explanation, and tliis was 
the rilling: 

“An Honourable Member is not entitled to make any personal cx])la nation while 
another Member is speaking. Ho must wait.*' 

The meaning oi this ruling is that if an Honoiir.nblo Mtnnbcr wants 
to make a personal explanation in the middle of a spcccli of another 
lonourablc Member, the Member makiiig the speed i must give way, and 
^ the Honourable Member docs not give way, then the Huiourahle 
Vr(Mjiber who wishes to make a personal explanation must wait until the 
KoTiv'Mirable Member wlio is speaking has finislied his speecli, and then he 
hoiild ask the permission of the Chair to make any personal explanation. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: On a point of order. Sir: when an Honourable^ 
i^Icmhor indulges in false insinuations and persists in indulging in such 
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insinuations, it lias been the parlianfientary practice to interrupt him fro^i 
the seat loud enough to contradict him; but if the Chair denies the 
opportunity for that interruption, then the only alternative is to rise to a 
point of order and then, even though it may not be a point of order but 
a personal explanation, contradict the Honourable gentleman. The 
Honourable Member has made one attack on mo of a personal kind that 
I was going to write a book. . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmiikham Chetty) : Order, 
order. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: 1 have got to explain, Sir, I will submit to the 
Chair’s ruling, but T am explaining my point of order, and I will finally 
take your ruling. T am only making my position clear, so that I want 
your ruling in the matter. The Honourable gentleman has indulged ia 
n series of personal attacks: the first attack T have already mentioned— 
that T had eoiiK' to an \inlioly agreement privately with the Political 
Secretary. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmnkh.im Chetty): The Jlonnnr- 
ible Member is now actually going into the merits of that personal ("<• 
planation. The (^liair has quoted the ruling which it proposes to observe (the 
Honourable' Member must listen to the Chair), that if any personal ex})l:i- 
nation has to be made, the Honourable Member can do so only if Mr. 
Fhiri gives way; otherwise the Chair will certainly give him a cdiance 
s soon as Mr. Puri finishes. That is the practice that the Chair pr()|) 'S( "> 
to follow, and the (yhair would like Mr. Hanga. Tver to say anylbiuj: 
which will make the Chair alter that practice that has be*(‘n followed. 

Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer: To avoid the luxury of personal ex])laiia lions, it 
has been the parliamentary practice. to allow Honourable Members wlu' are 
attacked in an untruthful and insinuating manner to interrupt willi 'H'' 
sentence or liall' a sent cnee, so tluit tlK're will be no necessity for a pfir- 
sonal explanalion, and, even if the necessity arose, the relevancy would 
be understood by the House and the misunderstanding which, undo' 
(uwer of privilege, an Honourable Member makes is removed. Thai Ik s 
invariably been the parliamentary practice, and, therefore, if I am uoi 
allowed by the courtesy of the Honourable Member concerned to mak^^ no' 
interruption in a parliamentary manner, I have got occasionally to lut ‘O 
nipt him from my seat. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmiikham Chetty): Occasioinl 
interruptions are certainly permissible, but if the interruptions reacli n 
point when the Honourable Member making the speech cannot proevnd 
with his argument, then it is the duty of the Chair to protect the Honoi li- 
able Member who is making his speech. 

^ Mr. C. S. Bftnga lyors On a point of order: and my point of ordei* is 
Miis: when an Honourable Member indulges in every sentence in a persniKil 
insinuation of a vulgar kind, interruption becomes equally necessary 
every sentence: but if it is only in paragraphs that he indulges in insim^*''' 
tion, the interruptions will also be in paragraphs. 
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Mr. B. B. Purl: I had almost forgotten that I ^vhs on my legs. 
(Laughter.) Proceeding with the topic, I will now invite the attention 
I he House to the speech of Mr. Eanga Iyer on this Bill made in Septein- 
ber, 1933 (Vol. VT, No. 4, page 1191 of the Assembly Debates). Mr. 
hanga Iyer is reported to have said : , 

We know what happened in regard to Kashmir when Jatkas proceeded from 
Ihitish India. Had this Bill been in existence instead of the poor Maharaja of 
Kashmir incurring the odium of putting them in prison, the British Government 
would have legitimately taken the responsibility on. their shoulders and stopped these 
people proceeding to^the State. They were arrested after crossing the borders. The 
(•xamplc of Kashmir is before me. T personally feel that T should not go into the 
details in regard to a particular State. But 1 am within my province when I say 
that T do not want the mischievous, the wicked and the unpardonable kind of pro- 
paganda that was carried on in a certain section of the Punjab press against a Hindu 
Maharaja.” 

Now, may I respectfully ask this House to weigh t!ies(‘ noble seuti- 
nients which Mr. Eanga Iyer has so ably expounded in this passage? He 
is practically shedding his tears over the unfortunate lot of the Kashmir 
administration. Such tears are sometimes described as “crocodile tears’*, 
a ])hrase which, with apologies to Mr. Eanga Tver, he used more- than 
once towards Mr. Neogy this morning. Anyhow, they are not genuine 
tears, and that is all that I want to show. They are not genuine*, because 
tli'j self-same Mr. Eanga Iyer, while the jaihas were proceeding, wliile the 
position of the Kashmir Durbar was being embarrassed by the adA anc(‘. and 
march into the Kashmir territory of those Jathas, Mr. Eanga Iyer was 
adding fuel to the fire by announcing to the world that he was about to 
coiTie out with an exposure of the maladministration of that State. I put 
it to the House in all seriousness and in all fairness to see Avh ether the 
('onduct of Mr. Eanga Iyer, which he on that occasion evinced, did not 
l(*n(l encourageinent to the pro])aganda against which he is now complaining 
now for it is no small siip|)or{- to know that your jatkas are directed against 
a scandalous maladministration. But, Sir the views of people do change. 'Fo- 
(lav lie is the cliampion of Northern Indian States. When Mr. Neogy this 
iMorning committed the sin of saying that he would he ])roud to belong 
t*' one of the States in the South, Mr. Eanga Iyer cculd not tolerate such 
insinuation, he could not stand it; he would not allow such a remark to 
be made, because it indirectly contained a slur, it was defamatory to tlie 
position of the Northern India States. Those Northern India States, 
ficcording to Mr. Eanga Iyer of 1931-32, were the very States whose admi- 
nistration was, according to his programme, such that it required to be 
exposed, so that the world miglit know to what limits autocratic atrocities 
could be carried. 

Now, Sir, I am not accusing Mr. Eanga Iyer for his having changed 
bis views. People have changed their views before this. People have 
clianged their views for good reason, for bad reason and for indifferent 
’■casons .... 


An Honourable Member: Sometimes for no reasons. 

Mr. B. B. Puri: Yes, sometimes for no reasons. 

Another Honourable Member: Sometimes for “material’’ reasons. 
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Mr. B. R. Puri: Yes, sometimes for ''material reasons'*. That is 
very material suggestion. This, Sir, reminds me of the story of Sir Thomas 
Holland who stood for the parliamentary election and was going round 
liis constituency. He called at a house .... 

Mr. Axnar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Eural): 
Is it the Geologist Sir Thomas Holland or the Jurist? 

Mr. B. R. Pnrl: The Jurist. Does it make much difterencc U 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Yes, the Geologist Sir Thomas Holland was a 
Member of the Executive Council here. 

Mr. B. R. Pud: Well, he was going round his constituency, and he 
happened to call at the house of a voter. The voter himself was not 
llu^re. The old lady nas there, and the candidate thought that since he 
had come all the way he might make use of the opportunity by entering 
into a conversation with the lady. He said: “Well, now, what are the 
political views of your husband, iny good lady?’* “Oh”, she said, 
“His political views, what do you incan?*' “What I mean is, whether 
he is a ‘liberar or a ‘conservative’.” “Oh”, she said, “if he goes to a 
lilicral mooting, he comes back as a liberal”. But Sir Thomas asked what 
liappens if he goes t'o a conservative meeting, ’.rhe lady replied: “Oh, if 
ho goes to a conservative mooting, then lie comes back home as a con- 
servative”. Sir Thomas Holland asked: ‘*But, what arc his views at 
home?” “At liomc”, she said, “he is a blooming nuisance.” (Laughter.) 
So, Sir, i)ooplo sometimes according to change of circumstances bold views 
which are liberal and sometimes conservative, but must they be a bloom- 
ing nuisance as well. (Laughter.) Sir, I think I would now leave Mr. 
Hanga Tyer alone. 

r will now get on to the merits of the. Bill, but, before I do so, I 
should like to deal with an argument which was advanced by my friend, 
Mr. Bagliubir Singh. He gave us a very original argument, namely, that 
tlu'se States are entitled to protection at the hands of the Government of 
India, because these States arc the children of the Government of India: 

'*Farzand arjumand'* **Sarhar htglishia**. 

These are tlie titles which some Kulers possess. They are the Farzand 
and Farzavd literally mcjins a son. I would like to remind my friend 
that the subjects of these rulers are children of the rulers of these States. 
Therefore, the children of that child of the British Government are the 
grandchildren of the British Govenament, and as such does my friend 
mean to convey that the children of the British Government are entiiletl 
to protection, but these wretched grandchildren are entitled to no pro- 
tection .... 

Rai Bahadur Kunwar Baghubii Singh (Agra Hivision : Non -Muhammadan 
Eural): I did not mean that. 

Mr. B. R. Puri: L know \ou did not mean it, perhaps it did not 
occur to you. 
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Mow, with regard to the speech of the Honourable the Political Secre- 
tary, it is doubt a very clever speech. I am not going to flatter him 
t‘y’ saying that it constitutes a ‘‘Magna Cbarta** for the Indian States 
jjg one Honourable Member has described it. To begin with,' he has laid 
down a very convenient formula, I say convenient, because with that formula 
at his. disposal, he can make any abatement, — such statements would not be 
verifiable; there is no means of knowing how far the material stated in his 
gpooch is accurate, — am not accusing him of having deliberately made 
jiny wrong statement, — far from that,— but in the very beginning of his 
gpoech he made it quite clear that we were bound by the practice of 
this House, — namely, that we cannot, bring into the arena and discuss 
an\ thing relating to the administration of an Indian State. What he says 
amounts to this: “I am going to place certain data relating to the admin- 
istration of the. Stales before the House, but I hope I shall not be com- 
pelled to give any statistics or details regarding it, because that would 
necessarily lead to the disclosure of the identity of the States concerned* *. 
No doubt, it is the correct position, and I say that if one must keep 
in the background the identity of the States concerned, there is no other 
wt\y but the one which has been followed by my friend. He then I'jro- 
cbcmIs to say (after laying down this formula), that in some of these Indian 
States the most ideal form of Government is prevailing, that Governments 
existing in most states were “paternal Governments". There is more 
“accessibility" the rulers arc more accessible to the subjects, and that, 
according to his picture, there are rivers of milk and honey flowing in 
Tiuliau States. He says : “Please do not ask me details or the particulars 
about it, because, I am precluded from disclosing it". I acce])t that 
position, and will only ask in return if my Honourable friend would be 
[)repared to show me the same courtesy, and let me have the benefit 
of the same formula when I state that in most of the States rank malad- 
ministration obtains, that in bulk of the States people are under a very heavy 
system of taxation, that in a majority of the States the administration 
of justice is corrupt, that in quite a large number of States forced labour 
is resorted to and that, in some of the States at any rate, there is 
actually up to the present day slavery prevailing. I am, however, willing 
lo give up this formula if my Honourable friend would do the same. I 
can give him chapter and verse, names, references, passages from books, 
iu support of wha.fl I have said. If he challenges the accuracy of my 
statement, I am here to prove it to him. Let him not take it as con- 
clusive, because 1 am making the statement, for 1 am prepared to back 
it up by reference and by authorities. 

My Honourable friend said in his speech that he would hope and trust 
that Honourable. Members of this House, when criticising the Indian 
States and their administrations, would resort to “moderation". My 
answer to that is that there arc times when moderation amounts to hypo- 
crisy, and I submit that where there is abundant evidence in support of 
these diabolical practices which arc prevailing in some of the States, then 
to ask Honourable Members to resort to “moderation" is asking some- 
thing altogether too much. I maintain that misrule on the part of a 
Government upheld by British power is misrule by the British power ii>- 
(Hear, hear.) It seems to me that this legislative measure, has 
hoen altogether misconceived. The underlying principle of this measure 
^Ppears to me a perfectly unilateral and one-sided. It shows that the 
Government of India, according to their lights, have got a duty only 
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towards the rulers of the States and hbne toW'ards the 'people hnd the sub- 
jects of such States. I submit that this is neither logicc^y '^corr^ct nor 
moradly sound, and, if morality finds no place in politics, then I would 
say that it is politically wrong also. If you are out to suppress disturb- 
ances and offences which are the outcome of maladministration prevail- 
ing in the States, you would be but half dealing with the situation if you 
left alone the causes which had given rise to those disturbances or 
offencas. It is up to you to look into the* question from both sides and 
not confine yourself to one side of the picture only. And what is the 
Government case ? The Government case seeims to be, put in a very few 
words, this. That there is a lot of unwholesome activities going on in 
the British territory against the administration of Indian Statens, and that 
these fndia'ii States are very i?onvenient and useful institutions. There- 
fore, as a neighbourly act and as an act of reciprocity, and a piece of 
goodwill, we are bound to protect them, because, in converse cases, they 
show us the. same courtesy. If, Sir, that were all there would be very 
little to be said by way of comment or criticism. But I submit that that 
is not the whole of the case. In the first place, I take it, after the state- 
ment made by the Honourable the Home Member, that the States have 
not asked for this Bill. The position of the Honourable the Home Meinher 
is that the rulers of the States have not demanded this Bill, but that 
they would welcome it. If they have not made a demand for it, thi^ii I 
take it that the initiative has come from the Government of India them- 
selves. But may I respectfully ask the Home Momber whether, before 
the Government of India initiated this measure, if informally the Govern- 
ment made any (effort to ascertain the views and wishes of at least some 
prominent heads of these States as to whether a measure of this kind 
would be acceptable to them or not. I would pause for a reply. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The Honourable Member does not 
like being interrupted. So let him continue his speech- 

Mr. B. R. Puri: My Honourable friend is not in a mood to disclose 
his cards. He is welcome to it and I am at liberty to conclude accord- 
ingly from bis attitude, and if my conclusions are fair, I can justifiably ask 
the House to accej^t them. What E state is that the rulers of SI ales 
have not asked for this Bill, and in the absence of any assurance from 
the Honourable the Home Member that they have informally expressed a 
desire for a measure of this kind, I am entitled to say that this is an 
unsolicited measure which is being imposed upon the States. But how 
does the Honourable Member know that States would welcome this 
measure; unless he is in a position to say that he has* made enquiries 
and ascertained their wishes privately? While dealing with this point, I 
would submit that I have got a grievance against thei Home Department 
of the Government for not making any effort to find out and ascertain 
the views of these rulers and for not placing those views beforei this 
House. Do T take it that the rulers of these States, for whose benefit 
all this legislation is being enacted, are too big to give us their own views 

to whcither they would like to have a measure of this kind or not. Is 
it infra dig for them to say that. Have they got no say in the matter, 
haVe they nothing to contribute? Can it be said that they out of a” 
the people in the world know nothing about this subject? Are not they 
•the only pt^ople who are in a position to tell us as to what would be the 
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value or utility of a measure likei this? Sir, it is like treating a patient 
without hearing from him the history of his trouble. If the Qovemment 
of India had taken the trouble to ascertain the views of the heads of 
these States* we should have had today the most valuable material to 
work upon. We could havci then known where really the shoe pinches 
them. They could then have explained to the House the way they stood 
to Buffejr. Their reasons and their arguments may be even more weighty 
than the arguments put forward by the Government of India on their 
behalf. Therefore, my submission is that it is not adequately dealing with 
the subject nor fairly with the House, to ask us to pass a measure with- 
out placing us in a position to know what are the views of the very party 
who is to be, affected by the legislation, and that party is not the rulers 
alone, but their subjects as well. I submit that, in the absence of such 
material, I shall be entitled to say that it is a measure which has not 
been asked for by the, States. 

Let me examine here for a moment the proposition that this Bill 
would be welcomed by the rulers of tha States- I submit that it may be 
welcomed by some thoughtless rulers, but those rulers who understand 
and recognise their real interest would have notliing to do with a measure 
of this kind. I maintain that the rulers of these States have come to a 
stage, a sort of parting of ways, when they might adopt one or the other 
of the two courses open to them. One course obviously is to persist in their 
present methods. If anybody inside tne State puts his head up and asks 
for any reformation or improvement in the administration, put him down. 
If anybody outside the State brings to light the black spots in the, admin- 
istration, get the Government of India, to put them down. Wliat would 
bo the result of that? The result of that would be that there would be 
a continuous estrangement being created between the subjects of the 
rulers, and 1 make bold to state that there is no power on earth which 
(•Mil prevent the, progress of human thought. There may have been a 
iime when the people submitted, due to dire ignorance, to primitive 
modes of Government, in the light of the progress and environments 
within which they are now living, there has been a certain measure of 
awakening, not only in British India, but also amongst the people of the 
Indian States, and by measures of this kind a false immunity and a temr 
porary security is being provided for the rulers of the State to perpetuate 
their despotic and autocratic methods of ruling and such measures would 
only lead to one result. It will create a greater gulf between their sub- 
jects and rulers, andi in the lives of the people, there are occasions when 
finally the cup of injustice is full, when people cannot tolerate iniquities 
any more, anci then, Sir, the bubble bursts, and what would be the con- 
sequence of that? Now, I am not suggesting for a moment that the 
Govc^rnment have got an evil eye. I am not saying that by putting this 
Bill upon the Statute-book they are allowing these rulers to carry on their 
propaganda in a manner which would ultimately lead to very disastrous 
results and bring about a clash between the people and the rulers. I am 
not saying that they are imbued with that idea, but wha;t I do say is 
that it is bound to lead to those disastrous results, and, then, if it comes 
to that pass, in the natural sequence of things, what would happen? 
The State would be swallowed up, would be annexed as the result of their 
own indiscreet persistence in perpetually resorting to those methods and 
those forms of government which are incompatible with the modem 
notions of a government. 
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[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Sir Abdur Eahim^ 
one of the Panel of Chairmen.] 

On tile other hand, it is open to tlio rulers of the States to set their 
house ill order to bring about a better understanding between themselves 
and tlieir own sulijects, to relieve them from the burdens of heavy taxa- 
tion, to look to thoii* economic improvement. With those ideas, there 
would be ta real, genuine happy state of things, and I submit that this 
measiirej, which has been placed before the House, is a measure which 
takes into cognisance only one side of the pii;ture, a mo'^t mischievous 
measure and one which is likely to lead to consequences which would be 
disastrous to thv^ rulers as well as to the subjects of the Indian States. 
(Applause.) 

Pr. F- X. DeSouza (Nominated Non-Official): Sir, this is the third 
piece of imf)ortant legislation which the Honourable the Home Member 
has been piloting through this House since ho assumed office. The first 
was the Bill lo amend section 526 of the Code of Criminal Procedure for 
the purposes of preventing frivolous and vexatious applications for ad- 
journment. The 8e,cond was the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, intended 
to crush the Civil Disobedience Movement, and this is the third piece of 
legislation which is intended to x^^‘>tect the Administrations of Indian 
States from subversive a(d.iviiics. Sir, there is a scdiool of thought in this 
CO,untry which I’cgards this kind of legislation as highly repressive. It 
certainly does make for repression, but for repression of license and for 
the re‘«toraiion of ordered liberty. Act XX 1 of 10e*^2, which amended sec- 
tion 526 of the Criminal Procedure Code, has now stopped all attempts to 
defeat and delay justice by frivolous applications for adjournment. The 
Criminal Law Amendment Act has bee,n able to crush the Civil Disobedi- 
ence Movement, to crush the regime of the negation of law and to sub- 
stitute in its instead the reign of law; and the present Bill, when it be- 
comes law, will, it is hoped, enable the princes when editors will cease 
fn^m troubling and princes will bo at rest to set their house in order and 
prepare their States to hccomo fit members of the Federation which is 
to come. 

Sir, the main line of attack on this Bill has btsen that it is a serious 

4PM curtailment of the liberties of the Press. But I ven- 
ture io submit for the consideration of this House 

tha/t there is no novel ])rinciple of criminal jurisprudence which 
has been introduced by this Bill; on the contrary, it attempts 
to bring the law in India into line with the law as it 
administered in Fijgland — and nobody can for a momrmt say that 
the English law as applied to the Press is not the most liberal law which 
exists anywhere in the world. I say that this Bill attempts to bring the 
law with regard to the Press into line with thei English law. Under the 
common law of England, the publication of malicious and scurrilous re- 
flection upon foreign sovereigns or their representatives tending to degrade 
and defame such persons arc indictable. The reason for this rule is 
stated to be by Mr. J ustico Ashhurst in the case of R. versus Lora George 
Gordon decided in tlie yc,ar 1787 that “such libels might be supposed to 
have been made with the connivance of the State where they were 
lished unless the authors were subjected to punishment. Then followed 
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the case in 1803 — ^King versus Pellier — ^where Chief Justice Lord Ellen- 
borough laid down the law. He said: 

“I lay it down as law that any publication which tends to degrade, revile and 
defame persons in considerable situations of power and dignity in fdreign countriei 
may be taken and treated as libel.” 

Then, in the beginning of this century, in the case of King versus 
Antonella; Lord Justice Phillimorc in 1905, said: 

**Libe]s which bring persons into hatred and contempt may apply to persons out- 
side the dominions of the King, because they are libels which tend to bring ott0 
peaceful relations with the States to an end,* 

but he udded thnt: 

^'seditious libels are such as tend to disturb the Oovernnieni of this country and 
not to disturb the Government of a foreign country.” 

It may he pointed out that this element of danger always exists in this 
country wlie.re comiriiinalisTn is rampant, because an attack on a Moslem 
potentate will certainly be retaliated by the Hindu Press and an attack 
on a Hindu potentate will be taken up by the Moslem Press, and so thera 
will be a danger to the disturbance of the peace, whoevep* the object of 
the attack may be. 

llic policy of the English law with regard to a foreign nation is based 
upon the principle of international law — the principle of the comity of 
nations. With regard to Indian States, my friend, the Honourable the 
Leader of the House, Sir .Brojendra Mitter, i)ointed out this afternoon that 
the policy of this Bill was based upon the principle of neighbourliness. 
There is, h()W('v(*r, one essential difference between the case of the British 
Government and foreign States and the case of the (xovernment of India 
and the Indian States, and that is that while the Government of India 
are hound by treaties to ])roteot the rulers from subversive activities, they 
are also bound at tln^ same time to protect the State subjects from mis- 
governnient. It is, in view of this latter complication in the situation with 
regard to the Govi'minent of India, that you. Sir, from another place 
earnestly pleaded for hiirness of criticism on the part of the Indian Press 
with regard to the administration of Indian States. But 1 venture to 
submit that K.v plan ai ion 5 to clause 3, as amended by the Select Committee, 
furnishes ample room for fair criticism of the administration of Indian 
Slates by the Press in India. One of the features of the law as to seditious 
libel in England is that -unlike the law as regards defamaiion the plea 
ef truth and public interest is not a sufficient defence for an indictment for 
seditious libel. It is for this reason that I welcome the change made by 
tile Select Committee by the addition of Explanation 5. By that explana- 
tion it is clear that the burden of proving that any statement of fact was 
inad(‘- with a malicious intemtion and with an attempt to excite haired lies 
upon the prosecution. That being so, it seems to me that the rights of the 
iToss arc snfffeiently safeguarded. 

Then, Sir, there was another line of attack which was directed against 
this Bill. It was said that it is an emergency legislation, and there is 
nothing to show that tlicre is at present any emergency which requires 
icgislation of this character. You argued, Sir, that by this Bill executive 
action was being substituted for judicial process, a procedure which can 
only be justified in the case of the existence of an emergency and you 
asked where was the emergency requiring such legislation ? Sir, 1 venture 
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to submit that there is an emergency and that that emergency is caused by 
the growth of political consciousness amongst the people not only of British 
India, but also amongst the people of the Indian States, and as this 
political consciousness has unleashed passions both in British India and in 
Indian States, it is necessary to curb them in the interests of law and 
brder. In British India this awakening of political consciousness led to a 
movement, called the (4vil Disobedience Movement, which fortunately is 
no'vv no more, and, in order to meet this movement, the Criminal tjaw 
Aanendment Act had to be passed. To prevent similar movements and to 
prevent the growth of unrest in Indian States, which, as the Honourahh' 
the Political Secretary ]joint(Ml out, is being fomented by the Press in India 
by vilification of the rulers and by fanning into flame the communal 
passions and communal hatred and is rendering the administration of Indian 
States more and mon\ difficult, legislation of this kind sianns to bo absolutely 
ineoessary. It will also be remarked that the duration of this legislation will 
tdlso he eo-extensive with the duration of tlie ju-csent form of Oovernment, 
because the Criminal Law Amendment Act XXI 1 1 of 1032, which is mad(^ 
ap])licahle to this piece of legislation, was originally enacted for three years 
dnei will now last for another two years, and by that time we all hop(*. 
Federation will cotikj into force and tluTe will lx* no need for repressive 
legislation of this kind. 

There is, however, one piece of drafting in this Bill to which I should 
like to draw the attention of the Ffonourablc the Home Member and the 
framer of this Bill. By clause 3 any attempt to bring into hatred or 
contempt or to excite disaffection towards the administration established 
in Indian States is rendered punishable. We all understand what is meant 
by bringing into hatred or contempt. Hatred or contcmipt may be caus(‘d 
either among the subjects of Indian States or it may be (iaiised amon** 
the British Indian subjects. But what is the disaffection aimed at; is it 
disaffection to be caused among the subject of British India or the subjtxds 
of Indian Statt^s ? I veniuro to submit that it would be wrong in law to 
speak of causing disaffection towards administration in Indian States 
among the subjects of British India. Disaffection has been defined by the 
highest judicial authority as absence of affection and is defined in the 
Webster’s Dictionary as alienation or want of affection or goodwill especially 
towards the Governiricnt or those in authority. If that is so, there is no 
question that the suhj(^ets of British India owe any kind of affection towards 
the rulers or the administrators of Indian States, and, therefore, to cause 
disaffection towards the rulers of Indian States among the subjects of 
British India seems to be a misnomer. On the other hand, if this dis- 
affection is meant to be caused among the subjects of Indian States 
towards their rulers, then it puts the British Courts in a very 
unenviable position of being the guardian of the loyalty of foreign subjects 
towards their foreign rulers. This is a constitutioruil question which 1 
should like to put before the framers of the Bill for sucdi action as they 
may deem fit. It is purely a legal and a technical objection. There may 
be something in it or there may bo nothing in it, but I would like to put 
it before the framers of the Bill for their consideration. That is all. Sir, 
I wish to say. With these observations, I support the Bill. 

Hftttlvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi (Tirhut Division: Muhammadan): 
Sir, I have risen at this fag-end of the day to say .a few words with regard 
to this measure. I would have kept quiet, because everything for and 
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against the Bill has been so ably said in the House, yet 1 thought it my 
duty to rise and say frankly what the consequences of this measure will 
I feel that this measure is not going to give happiness to the Indian 
States. On the other hand, it will drive the people to secret societies, to 
bidden actions and all sorts of things which we all deplore. The reason 
for this is very simple. Those who have any connection with the Indian 
States know it fully well by their bitter experience that the administrations 
of most of the Indian States are in a condition in which even a whisper of 
their grievances under which they are groaning is not allowed, lender such 
conditions, (lovernment arc going to impose from outside a measure which 
aims at restricting the freedom of action and freedom of speeeli of people who 
would like to redress their grievances. I am sure, this is not the right policy 
to he followed at the present moment. 1 was ghul that there was a lull in 
the country, and everybody was thinking of more reforms and improvements 
ill tlie States. But by this measure, which is nothing less than repressive 
in all its aspects. Government are going to create more trouble botli for 
tlicnisclves as w^ell as for the Indian States T need not say more of the 
(liilicadlics and the tyrannies under which the subjects of the Indian States 
arc groaning. The Honourable Member, Mr. Glancy, has more exp(‘riiuice 
of sucii things than 1 dn. K(‘ knows very well how his statesmanlike^ 
ex!imiMation of the situation hvoughl about a calm in the country and he 
knows full xvell that witli his dcipariurc from that State; another trouble 
cropped up not less acute (^veii now. I do not know whal. measure, of 
relief ho can giv(‘- to the subjects of the Indian States of whom he has 
personal experience. It is for him to tell ns, and I hope. Sir, that the 
ri'iiinrks I am addressing will bo listened to by Mr. Glaney, and 1 hope 
that my Honourable friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, wdio 1 see is how talking to 
the Political Secretary, wall allow my remarks to be heard by him. 1 am 
jiisl making a few' remarks to be listened to by Mr. Glancy. I was saying 
ihat he has got full experience of the troubles in which the subjects in 
the Indian States are, and, as 1 have just, said, it w^as the statesmanlike 
(le.iling wdth the subjects of a particular State that brought abfuit a cairn 
ill that part of the country, but no sooner he de])arted from that State than 
the subjects have fallen again into diihfnilties and troubles. I believe) they 
are now in a more desperate condition than they w’^ere some years back. 
On the top of this, you are going to impose these repressive measures on 
the peo])le wdio sympathise and wlio want to do something for the oppressed. 

I do not undorstaiid these jatJuts to mean anything else than a sort of 
warning to the people who w^ould not lislen without such a w'arning. My 
personal knowledge is tliat w’hen all avenues of being constitutionally heard 
were exhausted, tlion the attempt of jathas was made in Kashmere and 
it only worked as a loud speaker. It only roused the consciousness of the 
authorities both in British India as wxll as in the Indian Slates. It did 
nothing more than that, it did not create much trouble. In the beginning, 
when tlie jathas w^ere inarching, if the authorities of the British Govern- 
ment as well as of the Indian States had taken the w^arning and offered 
to do the same which they did a little later, I think most of the mischiefs 
which were committed in the State would have been avoided very easily. 
I find now that the gentleman who had experience of this sort has been 
brought in this House to support the measure which, I hope, he must be 
fully convinced, cannot be in the interest of the large number of innabitants 
of the Indian States. I liopc the Honourable Mr. Glancy will indicate in 
bis speech in reply «*is to w'hat relief he suggests to these people of the 
States who are suffering in that way. We shall Hsten to that part of hia 
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speech very attentively and will be thankful to him if he gives us a sugg(‘s. 
tion that is acceptable to us. I know that the Bill will be passed, becaiisei 
the power of resistance of the House has come to the zero point practicallv 
.and that is all the more refison that I have risen to speak my mind on 
this question and tell the House and the Government what I feel on tins 
subject. With these remarks, I oppose the motion. 

Mr, Muhammad Yamin Khan: I must in the beginning congratulate 
the Honourable the Jjaw Member for having (‘larihed the great issue that 
this Bill is not concerned at present with the question of Paramountcy, 
which ambiguity in the Preamble of the Rill lias led to a great deal of 
controversy. In liis explanation he has said that this Bill refers only to 
the ofPeiKU's which are being committed in British India simply to afford a 
neighbourly protection to the Indian States, that the words “under the 
suzerainty of His Majesty” are put in simply to indicate this and that 
this expression has got no other significance. T do not think that after 
this Bill has been on the Statute-book for some time, the explanation 
given by the Leader 0/ the House on behalf of Government will have anv 
significfin(*e. Wc have known that the Higli C'ourts do not refer to the 
speeches made on the floor of the House. . . . 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Because the High (knirt Judges do not appreciate 

us. 


Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: My Honourable friend ought not to 
interrupt frivolously, as his interruption has no meaning and it docs not 
clarify anything. I submit that the Judges are always guided by the 
language of the Statute and not even by the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons which are appended to the Bill. Therefore, this expression “unrler 
the suzerainty of His Majesty “ will, of course, be interpreted by Judges as 
it stands and not by the explanation given bv the Law Member on the 
floor of the House. My submission is, T have got no grievance about 
this expression, and whatever may have been felt bv mv Honourahlo 
friend, the Raja Bahadur, I want to make it clear that there is no suet 
thing as Paramountcy without force or that Paramountcy is only .rnhar- 
dvsty. T do not know w’hat there is otherwise in the word “ Parainoiinicy. ” 
How do these rulers happen to rule over these people? Ts it zahardvsty or 
otherwise? If the British Government are Paramount, it is on ac!COunt of 
eahardusty . It means that because they have got power to call theniselvt's 
Paramount, they are the rulers. May T ask, how the rulers of the Tndinn 
States happen to be rulers except through their power. It is only tlio 
power to rule that deterininos who is to rule and who is to be ruled, 
and, if they are to justify themselves tas nders, they must yield to a superior 
power to decide their destinies or interfere in iheir affairs. My friend. Mr. 
Jadhav, said at some length and also interjected when another Honourable 
Member was speaking that these rulers of the Indian States had been 
rulers for a long time, because thev were beads of partioular clans. A 
second class of rulers are doseendants of ProvlneiaT Governors who rebelled 
against Wie rcniral Government and became independent. And a third 
class of rulers is made up of the descendants of f»*oebootcrs who were 
about looting villages and destroying crops; but when the British came in. 
they entered into a treaty with these freebooters in order to keep them 
under control, so that their activities might be confined to a particular area 
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instead of spreading over the whole country. They knew that in the 
middle of the 18th century nobody s life and property and honour was safe 
trom these freebooters, and, in this category, there were all kinds of people 
I’onccrned, like Mahrattas, Pindaris, Eohillas, etc., who took possession of 
other people’s property by force and coercion. When the British came in, 
they brought them under control by giving them property, so that they 
might not go about plundering the people and the country. That was done 
ty the British as representing the East India Company who derived their 
power from the Mughal Emperors who were the de jure and de facto power 
at the time. So there can be no question that whatever treaties were 
entered into, and on whatever basis, those treaties hold good and must be 
respected, because they were properly made between the proper authorities, 
and they must be respected by the people who have taken the place of the 
Kast India Company and the Mughal Emperor after 1857. Now, Sir, my 
Honourable friend went against his own argument when, while condemning 
the treaties as unauthorised, he said that in 1877 after Queen Victoria 
berame Empress and declared herself as the Suzerain Power, everybody 
accepted her as such. By that it was implied that they accepted the Crown 
to be the Suzerain Power and there can be no dispute about that. I do 
not want to discuss this at length, but there is no doubt that there is a 
fiuzorain and Paramount Power which means a power which gives protection 
to other people. And if the British Government are responsible for 
flfopping different States from fightincr with each other and affording pro- 
tection as between the bigger and the smaller States, then they must 
also interfere in their affairs whenever it is right and proper to do so. 
Without the Paramount Power, India and Indian States cannot exist. 
There are two sides to protection, protection of the subjects of the State 
find protection of the ruler. If the ruler expects to got protection from 
his aggressive subjects, then the subjects can also claim protection against 
the niler. And it is onlv fair and in accordance with constitutional 
methods that the British Govemment should stand as the Paramount 
Power, If the British Government do not protect the rulers, then, vnthin 
tea years' time, every one of these States 'will he wiped out. So this 
point, about not recognising the British Government ns the Paramount 
Power is meaningless and has no force. I agree that these words should 
l^e retained and should he understood in the sense in which ihev are used, 
find it must he declared once for all, to remove all this misunderstanding 
in future, that there is a Paramount Power wliieh must exist as such. 

Now, Sir. as far as the Bill goes, T am glad to find that one objection- 
able thing baa been removed, and I congratulate, the members of the 
S'^lect Committee, the Eaw Member and the TTomc Member, on their 
modifying the Bill and taking nwav that ohicctionahle portion which 
'ras that the Bill originally sought to amend the Indian Penal Code. I 
^^It strongly that the Indian Penal Code should not be touched, and now 
ibis Bill creates a separate offence and does not seek to amend the Indian 
Code. That is a great advance which has been made. 

Then, there is another improvement, that is, giving power for reference 

the High Court. There are. however, two or three things which T 
should like to have been cleared and I want them to be cleared by the 
^nnourable the Home Member in his speech and explained properly. 

In clause Bfa). the words occur “to bring into hatred or contempt or 
io excite disaffection towards the Administration established in any StMe 
m India” I do not understand the word “disaffection”. To excite dis- 
^^ffection in whose mind? In the minds of the British Indian subjects 

w 
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or in the minds of the subjects of that particular ruler? If it means the 
latter, it is all right. But if it means in the minds of British Indians 
then I think it is unnecessary, Whatever is in the minds of British 
Indians does not affect the ruler or his administration and therefore, this 
word must have reference to the State subjects themselves, and not any 
one else. If an offence is to be created, it must relate to them, because 
this Assembly has got jurisdiction only as far as British India is concerned, 
and no jurisdiction to legislate for the people residing in Indian States! 
We cannot say that no disaffection should be created in the minds of 
those people, by an action done in British India. If that is the intention 
it ought to be made clear, because there is no analogy with the English 
law. My friend, J)r. DeSouza, has referred to the English law, that that 
law wants that disaffection may not be created by propaganda in the 
minds of the subjects of a friendly State against the administration, but 
not in the minds of the British people in England: the British people 
may have anything to say against the Kaiser or the Czar or their adminis' 
tration: that would not be an offence, but if the British public tries to 
create disaffection in the minds of the people ih that territory, like 
Germany, against the Kaiser, that might become an offence. So it must 
be explained fully what the intention is. If necessary, I hope the Honour- 
able the Law Member will bring some kind of amendment to make perfectly 
clear what the object is. , 

Another point which I cannot understand is in clause 4. The closing 
words in clause 4(2) ore: 

“prohibit within the area specified in the order the assembly of five or more person? 
in furtherance of the SHid purpose.*’ 

Does this assembly mean assembly in a particular spot or in different 
areas? An unlawful assembly, as defined in the Penal Code, moans that 
five people may not collect at a particular place ; but when you are dealing 
with a conspiracy to go into an Indian State, five people may not collect 
at a particular place : they might not he holding a meeting of more than 
five; but they may bo conspiring together, four in one place, four in another 
place and four in a third place, and so on: and how can you get rid of 
this conspiracy when all these pconlo, four at a time, meet at different 
places and march and collect tocrether just on the outside of the. British 
territory in the Indian State's territorv and gather about 200? If the 
obiect is to stop these jatliasi, this provision is not enough, because the 
jathas will not form into a croup in British Indian territory and march 
in a big company info the Indian State: they will go gradually and will 
join together inside the State tcrritor^^ some from the north, some from 
the south, some from the east, and so on, and thus evade the provision 
of this Bill ouite easily. If you want serionslv to put a stop to conspira- 
cies of this kind, then proner steps should he taken, so that this thing 
may not he evaded so easily. 

fAt this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sh‘r Shanmnkham 
Chetty) resumed the Chair.] 

Then, clause 6(2) says: 

“tends to prevent oh.struction to the Administration.** 

T cannot understand how anv one can obstruct the administration of a 
State when he is actually in British India. T want to obstruct the State, 
say in Patiala ; and T am sitting in Ambala, How can I obstruct any 
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administration in Patiala by remaining in Ambala, unless I go within the 
territory of Patiala? Obstruction implies necessarily pii^sical force: it 
ijaiinot be by mere words; and physical force must be employed within 
liie territory itself, it cannot be employed from outside, that is from 
liritish India; and the offence is to be pumshed within Jirilisli India and 
not within the btate. The magistrate has got no jurisdiction over that 
aud he cannot foresee how it is gomg to prevent obstruction there: that 
must actually happen there, bo this point also has to be clarihed, and 
1 hope that the Honourable Member will make it clear what is meant and 
liow this will be stopped and what the legal consequence will be, because 
legislation has to be so framed as to meet all devices which the ingenuity 
ot people who are going to commit such olfenccs can thuik of. We have 
to see that we do not fail to foresee all tiie devices which may be adopted 
in future. } 

As far as 1 can see, this Bill is not going to give the licence to the 
Indian princes to go and misuse their power, and it is a greatly improved 
measure now. As the time is drawing close, although I had some more 
^Jservalions to make (Cries of “fiio on”), 1 would like the debate to close 
today, and so I conclude, giving my support to tins measure. 

Some Honourable Members: The question may now be put. 

Mr., President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukliam (Mietty) : The ques- 
tion is that the question be now put. 

The Assembly divided: 
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Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

I Parma Nand, Bhai. 

i Patii^ Rao Bahadur B. L. 

I Puri, Mr. B. R. 

J Reddi, Mr. P. G. 

Rcddi, Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna. 

Sant Singti, Sardar. 

Sarda, Diwan Bahadur Harbilas. 
Shafee Daoodi, Maulyi Muhammad. 
Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. 

Thampan, Mr. K. P. 

I Uppi Saheb Bahadur, Mr. 

I Wilayatullah, Khan Bahadur H. M. 

I Ziauddin Ahmad, Dr. 

I bii‘, Loaay iiio uiiundei clouass oi 
dcbnif lifcive aibunaii^uu biiuir Aigutumgs unu, ab iv piuuiiiib man, x prupobc, 
Ub lar as pobbiuiu, noi to uiLej.vune outwoeu tiiiim. 1 siiau euaeavour ai 
wub luiu noui* uj coiiiiiiu my sen bu ictiy vo vviiiit Jl coutjuivo 10 ue Luc 
nibiitb oi me ueuuie, ana, tuurciore, x snail not loiiow my xxonouiabic 
menu, iDai'clai* ioain iDingn, into me uiscussion 01 wnetner mis is one 01 
Uiose lepresbive lavvs mat leans uy namiai reaeuou io aets oi reueuiuu 
and wnetner me provisiuns v>e are proposni^ lor me x'less will lean i»o tiiu 
garnering ui juntas oi eniiurs lo mvaue oui preeiucis in omer 10 protest 
against mem. i\xy xionourauie liienu, tiiou^n lie belongs to me legal pi’u- 
lession, never lorgets inai lie is also a member oi a martial race, 
^n-augnier.j i 

xn me eouise ol liio debate, one point, wbicii seems to m^ to be oi veiy 
iitlle sigmneance, nas cominuany been cropping up, ana x nave endeavoui- 
eU. moitj man once by interrapuons to mane tne position oi tno (Jovern- 
meni ciear. It is saia mat mere nas been no aemana by me btatos ler 
lias Dili. Well, bir, tne position seems to me to be perieciiy clear, 
inis xml, as vve conceive it, is in pan very aenniteiy re^^uired 
in tne mterests oi Driusn India, it is not in tlie interests of Jbritisii 
indiu mat jachda snouict be organised li'om nere, mat eommunal leelings 
sliould be stirretl up and tbat aii tUose otber consequences snould arise 
witn wineb \vc liave been uniortunately familiar lu tne last two or three 
years, it is equally obviously to the mterests of the states that such 
movements should not develop and be directed against their adniiiiistra- 
tioiis. What, then, Sir, is the signihcance of the enquiry whether the 
iStutes have or have not made certain formal demands that this legisla- 
tion should be undertaken? If it could be shown that the States were 
opposed to this legislation, that would be a dili'ereiit matter, but I do 
not think that any Honourable Member has suggested that conclusion. 

With regard to the Bill itself, in the first place, I should like to endorse 
whfit was said by my Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy^ about the general 
spirit in which the members of the Select Committee approached their 
task. It was a spirit of no hostility to the States, it was a spirit of no 
unreason. I fully recognise that even those members of the Select Com- 
mittee who did not agree with us viewed the subject in a spirit of reasonable 
argument and not of prejudice, and as they themselves have made clear, 
there are ceHain portions of this Bill the principle of which they accept. 
Therefore, I do not propose to enlarge on those portions of the Bill — ^the 


Abdoola Haroon, Seth Haji. 

Atbdur Raliim, Sir. 

Aggai'woi, Mr. Jagan Nath. 

Dus, Mr. B. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Dour, bir XLan Siiign. 

Ismaii iVli Allan, Auiiwar Hajee. 
Jadhav, Mr. B. V. 

Jog, Mr. S. G. 

Josni, Mr. N. M. 

Krisniiamachariar, Raja Bahadur G. 
Mitra, Mr. S. C. 

Mudaliar, Diwan Bahadur A. 
Rariiaswami. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
SayyiJ. 

The motion was adopted. 

Tne ixoxiuuraijie tau* ju.«bixy xia 
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provision dealing with conspiracies, and the provision intended to prevent 
the assembling of jathas. Objections taken by our opponents are concen- 
trated mainly on oiausc 3 which restricts the powers of the Press. Tiiose 
objections were put before the House very ably, and if l may say so. 
ijjoderately by my llonoui*able friend, the J^eader of the Oppositiou. 1 
know from previous discussions with liim that he views tliese questions 
[rom a different angle to that from which i view them, and 1 think, 
perhaps it is natural in consideration of our different training. As one 
who has had mainly to do with the executive side of Government, i 
confess that 1 tpnd to regard prevention as being a matter of great 
importance. 

Sardar Sant Singh: (v'.est Punjab Sikh): Policeman's mentality. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: My Honourable friend, on the other 
band, prefers, if i may say so, that tlie oifence should be committed, 
and then he is always ready to punish it. 

Sardar Sant SingA: Judicial mentality. 

The Honourable Sir Hairy Haig: My Honourable friend said that we 

, ^ were attempting to extend the powers which had been taKen 
' in Pritisli India under stress of a particular emergency — that 
We wer;- seeking to extend tliose powers to quite different conditions, 
namely, the protection of iiidiiui States, it is perlectly true that we are 
uoL resting our case for the grant of these Tx>wers on the same ground on 
wnicn we rested our case for the taking ot these powers in Hritish India, 
li we had rested this case on the same ground as the Ordinance legisla- 
tion, we should have included it in that ordinance legislation. 

1 would ask tlie House to remember that, in fact, these powers 
were in existence as the ordinary law of the land for some 12 years from 
1910 to 1922 while the old Press Act was in existence. They are not, there- 
fore, necessarily emergency powers or powers which are only required on 
the occurrence of a sjiecilic emergency. They were also in force during the 
lime of the Ordinances, but when we replaced the Ordinances by certain 
legislation which this House passed, we struck out from our proposals the 
portion relating to the Stales, because we recognised that the case for this 
legislation was different to the case for what one might call the Ordinance 
legislation. This does not rest on the existence of a Civil Disobedience 
Movement, but on dilferent conditions, which my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Glancy, has explained at considerable length to th© House at an earlier 
stage of these debates. Therefore, I do not accept it as a valid criticism 
of our proposals that we are introducing emergency legislation at a time 
when the emergency is already passing away. That, however, leads me 
to a point which was made — a perfectly just point — by my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Neogy, that wo are in the form of this legislation making pro- 
posals in respect of tlie Press which will be of only temporary effect. That 
is perfectly true. That is an inevitable result of the fact that the Press 
Emergency Powers Act is only a temporary Act. In regard to that, some 
Honourable Members have suggested that the conditions may be perma- 
iieut, others have suggested that m a few years’ time with political condi- 
tions changing in this country such powers might not be necessary. It is 
not for us to try to anticipate the verdict of the future. We are content 
to leave the question of what is to happen when these powers exjpire to 
that time and to the Government which will be then in power. 

Now, Sir, another point made by more than one Honourable Member 
IS that clause 6 gives powers to District Magistrates which are too wide 
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wliicii they are not really in a position intelligently to exercise. .Well, Sir, 
I would ask the House to reiiiember in the hrst place that this clause does 
not come into operation in u district until it has been specially extended 
by the Local Government. That means to say that there must be in 
existence a serious, a dangerous movement in which both the district and 
the neighbouring iStates are concerned. In those circumstances, it wilJ 
be a strange District Magistrate who is not pretty closely acquainted with 
what is going on in his own district and just across the border in the 
State, and 1 do not think that he would in practice have much difficulty 
in forming the conclusions which we expect him to be able to form undei 
the provisions of clause 5. It has been objected also that that clause 
gives a very wide power to the District Magistrate, but 1 would again ask 
the House to remember that this clause will not come into operation unless 
an emergency is in existence, and it may well be, and we have seen 
ourselves within the last lew years examples in which it has been most 
desirable, that a District Magistrate should be able to stop the develop- 
ment of a movejiient on the borders of an Indian State, 

a movement tne progress of which would have exceed- 
ingly serious consequences both to the peace of British India 

and to the peace of that State and we believe that the grant of these 
powers will enable us to avoid those very serious risks. It has been sug- 
gested, for instance, with refia-caicc to this clause that a general conference 
of Indian States people could be prohibited. 1 think that suggestion could 
only be made by those who believe tliat the executive act always in a most 
arbitrary manner and without regard to the provisions of the law. Various 
points of detail have been raised by different Honourable Members as to 
the meaning of particular words and phrases. My Honourable friend, Mr. 
Yamin Khan, asked us certain questions in his speech, but 1 would suggest 
that those could most conveniently be dealt with in our debates on the 
various clauses. I do not think I need add iiny thing on the general merits 
of the Bill, and 1 would ask the House to support us in taking it into 
consideration. 

Mt. President (Tlie Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty) : The 
question is: 

**That the Bill to protect the Administrations of States in India which are under 
the suzerainty of His Majesty from activities which tend to subvert, or to excite dis- 
affection towards, or to interfere with such Administrations, as reported by the 
Select Committee, be taken into consideration.” 

The motion was fidopted. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty) : Tomorrow, 
as Honourable Members will remember, is a noii-offieial Eesolution day. 
On Saturday, what the Chair proposes to do is tliat the House might meet 
from 10 to 1 and not meet in the afternoon. The Chair thinks that will 
meet the convenience of the House. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Instead of 1 o clock I suggest it may be 
quarter to one. Tlie “Maidens'* is half an hour's run from here. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): At a con- 
venient hour — approximately at one. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the 
' fJBth April, 1934. ' ^ 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council lEoiisc at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhain 
Ohetty) in the Chair. 


KESOLUTION BE COMMITTEE OE ENQUIRY ON AGEICULTUEAL 

DISTRESS. 

Mr. President (The ITonourablc Sir Shanmukliani Clietty): Tlie House 
will now resume consideration of the following liesolulioii moved by Ilai 
Ib'iliadnr Lala Brij Kishoro on the 14th Eebruary, 1934: 

‘‘That this Asseruhly rcconmieuds to the Governor General in Council to appoint 
a eommitteo of enquiry consisting of officials, experts and Members of the Assembly 
to enquire into the causes of the present agricultural distress and to devise means 
for improving the condition of landholders and petisants.” 

Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar had not concluded his speech on that date. 

Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar. 

(Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar was not in his seat.) 

Mr. Bhuput Sing. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing (Bihar and Orissa: Landholders): Sir, I beg to move: 

“That for the Original Resolution, the following be substituted: 

‘ That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to appoint 
a small committee to enquire into the causes of the present agricultural distress and to 
devise means for improving the condition of landholders and peasants’.*’ 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Order, order. 
The Honourable Member wants to substitute his Resolution for the original 
Resolution, but the Chair finds that it is substantially the same, and, where 
an amendment is substantially the same as the original Resolution, the 
Chair cannot allow that to be moved. The Honourable Member may make 
^ speech if he wants on the original Resolution. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing: I want to point out, Sir, why the Resolution moved 
by Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishorc is not acceptable. He wants a com- 
mittee consisting of officials, experts and Members of the Assembly. I 
want to omit that portion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Order, order. 
Then the proper way would be to say “omit these words and substitute 
these words". That must be the proper way of doing it. 

( 3293 ) A 
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Mr. Bhuput Sing: Very well, Sir, I move: 

“That in the Resolution, the following words be omitted : 

‘of enquiry consisting of officials, experts and Members of the Assembly*.*' 

Sir, this amendment proposes to do away with the recommendation 
regarding the personnel of the Committee. Everyone agrees that there is 
agricultural distress, and everyone, including, I hope, the Treasury Benches, 
will agree that measures are required for relieving their distress. The 
Mover of the Resolution demands a certain set of persons to be on the 
Committee, amongst whom he mentions experts. In this particular case, 
I for one at least do not understand who are the men to be treated as 
experts for advising Government for devising means for improving the 
condition of the landholders and peasants. 

As- far as' I can see, I feel that it is the Government only who can help 
the landholders in improving their position. As regards the peasants and 
agriculturists, their lot can be improved by the combined efforts of the 
Government and the landholders. In the circumstances, I feel and strongly 
feel that the responsibility of forming the Committee should be left to the 
Government, and we should not make any recommendation as to who should 
and who should not be members of such a Committee. 

Sir, in moving my amendment, I was actuated by some other idea as 
well. Our past experience of Committees and Commissions under the 
present system of administration is very bitter. Findings of Committees, 
appointed on the recommendation of the Legislature, , and containing 
Members of the Legislature have always been left in the dust and silence 
of the upper shelves of the Secretariats. 

In coming to the actual distress of the agriculturists, we find that they 
are being crushed unto death by starvation due to their heavy indebtedness 
on the one hand and to their not being able to realise even the cost prices 
of their produce on the other. On the top of it, they are to pay their dues 
to Government and the landholders as well. 

Now, Sir, the rural indebtedness in India has been computed to be 
somewhere about 900 crorcs of rupees according to the Banking Enquiry 
Committee. Since that Report, the prices of commodities have fallen 
abnormally, and, naturally, on the present index value of articles, the 
indebtedness must have at least doubled itself, if not more. On the other 
hand, we find that the total value of all agricultural produce in India was 
about one thousand and eighteen crorcs of rupees in 1928-20 and this fell 
down to five Inffidred and thirty-six crorcs in 1931-32. With the further 
fall in ]irice8 during the last two years, the value of the total agricultural 
produce must have gone far below five hundred and thirty-six crores com- 
puted in 1931-32. In spite of the report of the Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittee appointed by Government themselves, what have they done to 
alleviate the agricultural indebtedness during the last two years that the 
report is with them? To crown all, during the course of these two years, 
Government have saddled the country with a further taxation of a good 
many crorcs. After two years we find the Government having an Economic 
Conference of Provincial Ministers. Whatever the findings of the Confer- 
ence may be, the result remains nil as before. We know the condition of 
the Provincial Ministers as much as the Government. They have been 
given the charge of nation-building Departments with no funds. Whatever 
taxation is raised by the Provinces is exhausted in paying for the highly- 
paid princely officers and in maintaining law and order. Whenever the 
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question of agricultural distress is discussed in this House, we are told 
by the Finance Member that he would try to raise prices by direct action 
and not by means of the devaluation of the rupee which may give a 
temporary fillip in the rise of prices, but that w’ill not lielp this country 
permanently. 

Sir, whether direct action or indirect action, we desire to see Govern- 
ment to make a beginning of some action immediately by which the distress 
of the rural population may be alleviated. In this connection it will not 
be out of place to mention the name of a Professor of the University of 
Madras, Mr. P. I. Thomas, who, in dealing with the rural indebtedness, 
concluded that, as far as he could see, there were only tw'o ways by which 
the question might be tackled. Firstly, by taking steps to increase the 
income of the ryot from his agricultural produce, and, secondly, by restrict- 
ing the scope of improvident expenditure on his part. Amongst other things, 
the establishment of land mortgage banks is the one of immediate necessity 
and which this House focussed its attention on so many times whenever 
occasion arose. Before I conclude, I once more repeat that what is needed 
is not Reports of Committees and resolutions of Economic Conferences, but 
immediate action by Government before it is too late and before famine 
and starvation wdpes out the Indian cultivators and with them the land- 
holders, who are the pillars of the Indian Administration. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham ('hetty): Amendment 
moved: 

“That in the llesolutioii, the following words be omitted : 

‘of enquiry consisting of officials, experts and Members of the Assembly’.” 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, although T hold that the amended Resolution is more acceptable 
than the original one, still I feci that it is my duty to say something against 
the Resolution tabled. Here* this Resolution aslfs for an inejuiry. The 
inquiry is in order to devise means fejr improving the conditions of the 
landholders and peasants, taking into consideration the causes of the present 
agricultural distress. Jt is an acknowledged fact that on account of the 
lowering of the prices of foodgrains, the condition of the agriculturist or 
the cultivator has become very precarious and on that account also the 
condition of the landholders is equally bad and the relations between the 
landholders and tenants have become strained. This deplorable condition 
bas drawn the attention of Government, and a Committee of the Members 
of tlie Executive Councils of various Provinces is at present sitting and 
devising means for the amelioration of the ryot, and, tlit*i-eforc, 1 tliink that 
a new Committee is not at all wanted. This Committee which is at present 
sitting will submit its report to the Government of India, and the Govern- 
ment of India are expected to take action on it. Thcr(}fore, as the purpose 
of this Resolution is already accomjdished, T do not think the time of the 
House should be taken in discussing it. At the same time, I may point out 
that although the Government of India liave called together a Committee 
of the Executive Councillors of the various Provinces, still the idea appears 
to be to form a gener.al outline of the work and ask the different Provinces 
to examine their own agricultural conditions and to devise means. 

India is a vast country and the land tenures are of different kinds in 
different Provinces. In Bengal there is the permanent settlement as well as in 
Bihar. In the United Provinces, there is the Talukdari system and large 
tracts of land are owned by Talukdars who get their lands cultivated by 
tenants. In the Presidenev of Bombay, there is the ryotwari system and 
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every individual cultivator deals directly or is dealt directly with the Crown. 
In this way the conditions of the tenure and the conditions of land revenue 
and the relations of the landlord and the tenant are different in different 
parts of the country. Therefore, a Committee, however small or however 
efficient or however big it may be dealing with the indebtedness and with 
the relations between the landlords and the tenants of various Provinces, 
is not likely to be of great use. It will be better for the various Provinces 
to have Committees of their own for the purpose of seeing how the relations 
between the landlord and the tenant can be made more amicable and at 
the same time how to raise the commodity prices. In this connection, 1 
may point out that the various Provinces are represented in this House by 
Official Members, and their opinions and their ideas about the relationship 
between the landlord and the tenant in the various Provinces will be a very 
good contribution to tlic debate on this Kesolution. Therefore, it will be 
for the Members on the Government Benches to come forward and give their 
opinions as to the present condition and the methods they would like to 
recommend in this behalf. Sir, I oppose the Eesolution. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Eural): May L ask one question before the Honourable Member sits 
down. Has he considered the possibility of appointing one Central Com- 
inittee and associating men in each Province with it to discuss the ])ro- 
viricial problems ? 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: I do not think it will be very profitable. It is much 
better to leave each Province to deal with its own peculiar circumstances 
separately. 

Mr. G-aya Prasad Singh: (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham- 
madan): Then you are opposing the Eesolution as well as the amendment. 

Bai Bahadur Kunwar Baghubir Singh (Agra Division; Non-Muham- 
madan Eural): Sir, I extend my wholehearted support to the Eesolution 
moved by Eiii Bahadur Uala Brij Kishore. It is known to everybody that 
the condition of the agriculturist is going from bad to worse and I am glad 
to see in this House the interest which the Honourable Members are taldng 
now in the betterment of tlie agriculturist. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated: Non-Official): Where is that? 

Bai Bahadur Kunwar Baghubir Singh: Even Mr. Joshi, although he 
])leads the cause of labour, has not spoken much in favour of the agricul- 
turists. Sir, even a great industrijilist, I mean Sir Montagu Webb ol 
Karachi, has written a book which is named “India's Plight: Debts 
doubled: Development damned". I't traces its causes and suggests reme- 
dies. This Eesolution also wants that a committee of inquiry should be 
appointed to inquire into the causes of the present agricultural distress and 
to devise means, and on this very point Sir Montagu Webb is very clear. 
He suggests in that book that it is the exchange and currency policy o 
Government to which steep fall in prices of commodities. Secondly, ne 
gives figures of taxation which have been “extracted from failing agricu - 
ture and vanishing trade" and observes, “It will be noticed that although 
the prices of a^iicultural p'^oduce have fallen by over 50 per cent., 
ment have nevertheless extracted from agriculturists in 1931-32 only abou 
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six per cent less land revenue than in 192J1-24**. He points out that in 
India falling prices, shrinking trade and diminishing revenues have been 
inost increditable; it may seem, firstly, by imposition by Government of 
etill heavier taxation and, secondly, the general degredation of the ad- 
ministration by means of cuts and other things. The author attributes the 
fall in prices to “a prolonged policy of currency restriction deliberately 
adopted at the close of the war by bankers of the West enforced in India 
and elsewhere and throughout the world and still adhered to by the financial 
powers of London with tragic stubbornness and almost incredible lack 
of world vision’*. Sir Montagu de P. Webb quotes figures of production to 
prove that the recent calamitous fall in India is due not so much to over- 
production in the country as to the chronic shortage of money in the hands 
of the people. He has urged reduction of taxation in land revenue all 
round which, at the present price levels, is more than agriculture can bear, 
and to derate the rupee. 

The greatest trouble of the agriculturist is due to the fall in prices, and 
it has been admitted by everybody. Year before last wo tried to get some 
duty on the import of wheat, and Sir George Bainy was pleased to accept 
our suggestion, and the duty on foreign wheat w^as levied. The prices of 
wheat rose, but not to a very considerable extent so as to benefit the 
agriculturist. The (joverurnont may point out that it is a provincial 
subject and it is for the Provincial Governments to look to the betterment 
of the conditions of the agriculturist. But, Sir, the raising of prices of 
agricultural produce is in the hands of the Central Government and by such 
action as was taken by Sir George Bainy the prices of agricultural produce 
can go up. Hence, it is very necessary that the Central Government should 
take steps to raise the prices of agricultural produce. We did something 
for wheat, but we have done very little for cotton and other apic^ltural 
produce. The condition throughout the country of the agriculturist is very 
bad and we see that in other countries steps are being taken to raise the 
prices of agricultural produce, Jind this can be the only remedy to better the 
condition of the agriculturist. If the steps are not taken very soon, not 
only the condition of agriculturists will grow' from bad to worse as it is 
going now, but even the industrialists and other manufacturers will also 
suffer, because the prosperity of industry and other trades depends upon 
agriculture. Unless the condition of the agriculturists is improved, there 
is no hope of any betterment of the condition of industrialists as well as of 
other trades. So, in the interests of all the trades in the country, it is 
incumbent on Government to establish a committee of enquiry or to devise 
nicaris. The causes of the bad condition of the agriculturists are well 
known, and it is the means which are required to meet the situation and to 
nip the evil in the bud. I know some of the Provincial Governments are 
keen on setting matters right. But more strict measures are required to 
better the condition of the giver of bread. There is also the amendment of 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Bhuput Sing, but it does not differ very much 
in substance from the original Kesolution and hence I support the Besolu- 
tion. 

Nawab Naharsingji Ishwarsingji (Bombay Northern Division: Muham- 
madan Eural) : Sir, I have got full sympathy with the Eesolution moved by 
my Honourable friend, but at the same time I doubt whether the committee 
appointed by this House, as suggested in the Eesolution, will serve the 
purpose which it is intended to do. It is a fact that the conditions of the 
agriculturists as well as the landlords are not so favourable in these days, 
but the condition in every Province differs from one another. In Bombay, 
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there arc a number of tenures and the relations of the landlord and tenants 
in Bombay are quite different from the relations that exist between landlord 
and tenants in other Provinces. What I really believe is that this measure 
must bo taken by every Provincial Government, and, after getting their 
reports, the Government of India may be in a position to devise measures 
for improving the condition of landlords and tenants in the light of the 
opinions received from the Provinces. In my opinion, it will serve better 
the interests of agriculturists and landlords rather than to have a committee 
appointed by this House. The subject is a very vast one, the country is 
very wide and the tenures may be more than hundreds, and, in my opinion, 
if wo have a committee, as suggested in the Resolution, it cannot serve the 
purpose so nicely and adequately as it will be served by the committee 
appointed by IVovincial Governments who will, in their turn, re])ort to the 
Government of India, and then the Government of India may come to a 
conclusion as to what means should be devised to improve the condition of 
landlords as well as tenants. At the same time, I have full sympathy with 
the Mover of the Resolution. 


Sir Darcy Lindsay (Bengal: European): Sir, in spite of my sympathy 
with the objects of the Resolution, I cannot but feel that it is out of place 
at the moment when Government have taken steps to appoint an Economic 
Enquiry Committee which is already sitting to consider these very points 
and all Provincial Governments are taking steps in the same direction. I, 
therefore, cannot see the advisability of appointing a small committee of 
this House to endeavour to achieve the very objects that the Provinces and 
the Central Government have in hand. 

One Honourable Member said, the cause of the great depression in 
agriculture is the fall in prices, and he asked Government to take steps to 
raise the prices. But, to my mind, Sir, that is a very difficult proposition 
and almost an impossibility for the Government to achieve. The fall in 
prices is due largely to overproduction, largely to general world depression, 
and whcji we come in for better times, I have no doubt that the prices will 
rise to a level that will give the agriculturists a fair return for their labour. 

Another point is that the agriculturist is oppressed by his heavy debt. 
That is the real cause of his trouble. He does not really earn for himself, 
as a very large proportion of the money that he gets for his crops goes to 
pay the interest on the money he has borrowed; any assistance that can bo 
given in that direction is all to the good. It brings to my mind the efforts 
made by one of my own community, Sir Daniel Hamilton, who, in the Siindcr- 
bans, reclaimed land and settled cultivators thereon and he has a colony 
now of something like 12,000 persons. He took over, I believe, all, the debts 
of the people, he abolished the money-lenders and he would not allow any 
Of his tenants to borrow in the open market, otherwise they had to repay 
what ho had advanced them and they could no longer be his tenants. Ho 
charged them a fair rate of interest half of which went towards a fund for the 
betterment of the people themselves in the shape of the establishment of 
dispensaries, schools, and so on. I understand that the colony is in a very 
happy position. They have this debt to their landlord which I believe they 
are paying off owing to the greater earnings they receive from their 
cultivation. 


Nawab Naharsing}! Ishwarsingji: Where is that colony? 
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Sir Darcy Lindsay: It is in the Sunderbans. If there was a spread of 
this movement throughout the country, it would be all for the betterment 
of the people, and I recommend to the Members of the House and those 
interested in the agricutlurists to a study of the scheme inaugurated by Sir 
Daniel Hamilton. Sir, I regret I must oppose the Kesolution. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): On a point of information. 1 have already spoken 
on the original Resolution, may I now speak on this amendment ? 

V 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): If the 
Honourable Member catches the President’s eye, he can speak. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Now I have caught your eye. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Mr. Sita- 
ramaraju. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju ((laujani cum Vi/agapalam : Non-Muhammadan 
Piural): Sir, I rise to offer a few remarks on this Resolution. The last 
speaker has remarked that at the present moment there is an Economic 
Enquiry Committee going on and that that Committee can deal with matters 
of this kind- Sir, the Economic Enquiry Committee that is now sitting is 
purely an official body of Provincial representatives of Governments. What 
this Resolution jyants is something more than that. It desires to associate 
non -official Members in an enquiry of this kind. We do not exactly know 
what the Economic Enquiry Committee is doing now. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands): I should just like to inform my Honourable friend that it is not an 
Economic Enquiry Committee, it is just a Conference to discuss economic 
problems. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: I accept the correction. The real indebtedness 
and the distress that is now felt throughout the country has been so great 
that it is not only easy for us to express our sympathy, but also give our 
active support for any scheme or any enquiry committee that may be asked 
to go into that question. Sir, we have had an unfortunate experience of 
inquiries. If inquiries are meant merely to shelve the question, then it is 
far better to have no inquiries at all. The inquiries ought to tackle this 
problem which we all know is very serious and of great importance. If the 
Oovernment intend to tackle the problem boldly, then wx welcome such an 
inquiry as is contemplated under this Resolution. It cannot be gainsaid that 
at the present moment an inquiry into a subject of this nature has become 
urgent and more important than anything else. Sir, in suj)poriing this 
Resolution, it is not my desire to go into the question of rural distress and 
the amelioration of the conditions of the agricultural ])()pulation at length, 
as I have done that on an earlier occasion while spc?aking on the Reserve 
Bank Bill. But this much I do say that there is one important factor for 
cui consideration and that is the volume of rural indebtedness in the country. 
Unless any inquiry that may be held proposes to tackh' that all-important 
problem of rural indebtedness, this inquiry will be of no use. The inquiry 
niay tell us the causes of low prices, they may tell us the effect of the ratio 
and things like that, but im|)ortant as they are for consideration there is 
another which is more im])ortarit than all that, and that is rural indebted- 
ness. At the time when the Banking Inquiry Committee held their sittings, 
they calculated rural indebtedness to be in the neighbourhood of 900 crores. 

A 
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Sir, taking the Province which I have the honour to belong to, the rural 
indebtedness in that Province is in the neighbourhood of about 160 crores. 
Unless the question is boldly tackled, no useful purpose is served by 
inquiries of this nature. 

The last speaker. Sir Darcy Lindsay, made some remarks about the stey)s 
taken by Sir Daniel Hamilton. Sir, I came to know of that gentleman 
during the Keserve Bank debate. His large-heartedncss, his sympathy for 
the agricultural population I admire, and I have learnt to admire the groat 
concern which he has been showing since the debate on the Keserve 
Bank for this by far the most important problem that can be tackled. I 
endorse all that has been said of him by the last speaker, and, today, if 
I rise to speak, it is with the intention of inviting the Government of 
India to do what Sir Daniel Hamilton has done in his own estate. To 
tackle this problem of rural indebtedness, I do consider that the establish- 
ment of a land mortgage bank for the specific pur])ose would greatly 
alleviate the distress. A great deal has been said in this House already 
on the virtues of a land mortgage bank. But the greatest service that it 
would ever do to this country would be to deal with this rural indebted- 
ness as a separate question for that purpose, and I think most of the 
troubles from which we are now suffering in this country would dissolve' . 
It may be done by way of constituting a land mortgage bank to solve this 
problem of rural indebtedness. It is true, as was said by the Honourable 
the Finance Member on another occasion, that the matter for consideration 
on a question of this nature is the security which the ryot can offer and 
the amount of money that he will be able to bring forth to pay the interest 
charged on the loan that may be advanced to him. 1 considi?r that the 
matter is no doubt formidable, but still if it is approached from the right 
direction, it will eventually be found to be easy of solution. Under the 
auspices of such a land mortgage bank, if conciliation boards are estab- 
lished in each district headquarters with revenue and judicial officers, the 
co-operation of the non-otficial bodies or persons of the locality will enable 
the board t‘o have the necessary help. The Board can take up this problem 
and work through the net work of the revenue authorities established in 
this country. They can thus satisfy themselves regarding the security that 
the ryot will be able to give the amount of interest that lie will be able 
to pay and the way in which and the period within which this debt could 
be liquidated, I think the proposition would not be so difficult for solution 
as some may think it is. Government can lend at a very low interest 
and they may also take in statutory authority for making it compulsory for 
the money-lenders to take the bonds of the Government for their money 
and the loan would thus be transferred to the land mortgage bank and ihc 
land mortgage banks would bo able to control the debt and fix the period 
of its repayment on a graduated scale. Thus, if Rs. 100 were to represent 
the debt, the instalment payable would be for a period of 50 years, T 
think, about 4*6 or thereabouts. It would be easy for him within a period 
of 50 years to pay that Rs. 100 in such small parts. In that way. 
Government, by offering these bonds, and undertaking statutory authority, 
would be able, without much cash investment to take over the debts of 
these people and thus adopt a scheme by which this rural indebtedness 
of persons who can offer security, etc., within 50 or 60 years can be hoped 
to be liquidated. For others, who have no security, there is no help nor can 
they expect assistance. A small sum of money may, however, be found 
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necessary for the land mortgage bank to inaugurate the scheme and advance 
it. That may not be difficult to find. With these remarks, I would like 
to press Government to take this matter into very serious consideration, 
tlie question of rural indebtedness and its solution by the establishment 
specially of land mortgage banks. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, reference has been made to the opportuneness or otherwise of 
moving this Resolution just at present. It is said that a Conference of 
representatives of Local Governments of all Provinces of the country is 
being held here, and one of the Honourable Members suggested that the 
question will be tackled by them and that we need not discuss it here. 
On the other hand. Sir, I consider that the time is very opportune for this 
reason that the Government of India may consult the representatives of all 
provinces and chalk out their line of policy in the solution of this question. 
H is very rarely that representatives of all Local Governments gather at 
the headquarters, and, therefore, I should think that this opportunity 
should be availed of by the Government of India to consult these people 
at a Joint Conference and know the opinions of all these people and find 
out what they can do in the several Provinces. 

The importance of agriculture has not been adequately taken into 
consideration by the Government of India. That is my standing grievance 
against them. It is said that the output of agricultural products of this 
country come to the value of one thousand crores of rupees every year. If 
20 years’ purchase is the capital money invested in these lands, it easily 
comes to nearly Rs. 20,000 crores. This House and the Government have 
been taking steps to safeguard and protect what arc very minor industries 
when compared with this. For instance, take the textile industry: the total 
iiinount of money invested in the textile industry is only Rs. 80 crores, 
and the total number of people engaged in that industry is only seven lakhs, 
while in agriculture, as I have said, the total invested is Rs. 20,000 crores; 
and, so far as the number of employees is concerned, it is about 00 per 
c-ont of the entire population of this country. So there is no comparison 
between the agricultural industry and the textile industry. If Government 
can go out of their way to give protection and safeguard the interests of 
llic textile industry, I maintain it is the duty of the Government — a duty 
whi(di ought to be paramount and not to be neglected — to protect agriculture 
also. Then there are other industries such as the steel, sugar and paper 
industries: all these have been given protection: there arc only a few 
crores of rupees invested in these industries and the number of employees 
in them is infinitesimally small when compared with that or the. agricul- 
tural industry. Agriculture is the mainstay of the Government. It is the 
main source of revenue for the Government. But for agriculture and the 
income derived from it, the Government cannot be maintained even for a 
single day: the whole edifice of the administration will fall to the ground. 
But then what is the position of the agriculturist just at present? He is 
highly indebted; as my friend, Mr. Raju, has said, the total amount of 
^‘Agricultural indebtedness comes to nearly Rs. 900 crores, and, in these 
days of acute economic depression, the agriculturist gets no value for the 
produce he raises. The value of rice, for instance, has gone down nearly 
to 83 per cent of what it was formerly. There is hardly any margin 
left with the agriculturist after paying the Government kist. He docs not 
get even one per cent on his investment. As a matter of fact, even the 
Government kist cannot be adequatelv paid from the proceeds of his 
I 
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cultivation. The ryots have to pledge their jewels with the banks and find 
money for fhe Govor?]njent hist. They are subsequently sold for non* 
paynaent. That has been the real state obtaining in South India — at any 
rate in the place where I come from, and that is the reason why so much 
of gold is flowing out of this country. The Honourable the Finance 
Member said the other day that men who have invested money in jewels 
find it paying to sell the gold at this high price and are investing their 
monies in the post offices. I maintain that it is not the savings of the 
people that find their way to the post .office, but the salaries of Govern- 
ment servants and other rich people which, in the absence of safe and 
proper investments, go to the post office to be invested in cash certificates 
fiftid savings banks. It is not the money coming from the agriculturists 
and the poor villagers. As regards the gold, I maintain that it is this 
distress gold which is responsible for such enormously large export of gold 
from this country. And Government are merrily allowing that to go on 
v/ithout taking steps to stop it. T know that the plight of agriculturists 
judged by their condition in Malabar is really very serious. Our agricul- 
tural products are chiefly rice and cocoanuts. Every fortnight steamers 
are coming into the ports of South India with thousands of tons of rice, 
and Government do not take any steps to stop them. Already there is 
no value for rice in the land and if this state of affairs continues for some 
time more, paddy in our place will not be sold. You must look to your 
own house first; and as the proverb says, charity begins at home; and 
if Government are worthy of their name, they should take immediate steps 
to stop this enormous import in order to sec that the agriculturists arc 
protected. Otherwise, they will be failing in their duty. 

So far as cocoanut is concerned, it is much worse. The import duty on 
cocoanut, two years ago, was reduced from 25 to 20 per cent in imple- 
menting the Ottawa Pact. I was told that Ceylon has not yet given effect 
to the terms of the Ottawa Agreement. Therefore, I do not understand why 
the Government of India should treat Ceylon as an empire colony. Though 
Ceylon is close to our country, so long as they do not strictly adhere to 
the terms of the Agreement, it is not the duty of this Government to give 
th.) benefit of the Agreement to Ceylon, .and, I, therefore, request the 
Government of India to consider whether it would not be possible to revise 
the terms in regard to the application of the Ottawa Agreement to Ceylon 
and whether the import' duty on cocoanuts and other products should not 
be brought up to the old rate. The value of cocoanut has come down 
from Es. 60 to Es. 15. That is the position so far as these two industries 
are concerned. The price of other agricultural products has diminished 
by about 60 per cent, while, on the other hand, by means of resettlement, 
the land assessment is mounting up and on the other the Government 
by indirect taxations of several kinds make the position of the cultivator 
unbearable. If it were any other country, the people would have revolted. 
It is owing to the innate peacefulness and incapacity to revolt, which I 
regret, is characteristic of this counijry, that this present position is tolerated. 
The Government will hear in mind that we have got very inflammable 
people in Malabar. Not very long ago, they gave considerable trouble. 
Their representatives here may be quite useless: take it from me that it is 
better to profit by their advice before it is too late. They can make their 
voices felt. (An Honourable Member: “Oh! Voices!^*) Voice is preliminary 
to action by the hand. 
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Before I conclude, I have to make a few observations on the Bural 
Group that has been recently formed in this Assembly. Out of the hundred 
odd elected Members, excepting a few who represent urban areas and special 
interests, the rest all represent the rural constituencies; and there is no 
need to form a Bural Group. It is practically an election stunt. The 
elections are approaching 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
docs not think that is relevant to the issue. 

Hi 

Mr. K, P. Thampan: Government must be cautious in paying heed 
to their advice or to the demands of this Bural Group. 

An Hono-urable Member: WJiat are the demands? 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: No demands; nor any policy. Sir, tliere are 
interests and interests. There is the landholder who has invested lakhs 
of rupees and who is only an investor. There is another class of people 
who, tlioiigh middlemen, lind the required capital for raising the crops and 
servo a useful purpose, and, thirdly, there are the agriculturists who 
cultivate their own plot or land themselves, and, lastly, the wage earning 
<dass. Now, the interests of all these different classes of people are always 
eontheting, and, therefore, Government ought to be careful and see who 
are the real mainstay of the country. If the demands of any class are 
such as to enable them to exploit the agriculturists and the poor peasants, 
it will be a ruinous polic'v indeed to support them. Sir, I am a land- 
holder myself, but I have no objection to sell away the whole of my 
property to the peasants if the Government will launch a policy, as was 
done in Ireland, by which the land will be divided into small areas and 
the real cultivator becomes the proprietor of the soil. The panacea for 
all trouble lies in that way and ought to be the final aim of the Govem- 
incnt. Whatever policy the Government might pursue in this matter, it 
ought to be conceived in such a manner that the final aim should be 
that which I liave now indicated. Sir, with these few words, I heartily 
support the Resolution l)efore the House. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Hurd wan Division: Non-Muhamniadaii Bural): 
Sir, 1 must first of all thank my friend, Bai Bahadur Lala Brij Kisliore, 
for having moved this Besolution in this House. It has been truly re- 
marked by my friend from IVIalabar, who asks for a separate Province, . . 

An Honourable Member: No, he docs not ask for it. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I must at least thank him for the way in which 
he has brought out in this debate the fact how the Government come 
out with protection to all sorts of industries, and, in order to give protec- 
tion to capitalists and commercial magnates, Government had gone so 
far as to have a pennanent Tariff Board with highly paid officers, to the 
emoluments of whom many aspire, but few succeed in getting 

An Honourable Member: What about your neighbour? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: My neighbour is a labour leader. 

# 
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Now, if the Government are so keen about protecting their subjects, 
be they rich or poor, they ought to devise means for the protection of 
the poorest in the land. If the income of some of these capitalists, who 
have invested in steel industry or cotton mills and other concerns, were 
reduced, say, from ten lakhs to live lakhs, [ do not think they will starve, 
and before affording them protection and devising means to give them 
further protection, it was the bounden duty of the Government to see that 
the teeming millions, upon whoso labour depends the production of food 
of the whole })coplc of tliis country as well as of other countries and upon 
whose payment of the revenue depends this great administration, do not 
die of starvatioTi. Sir, in a Session of nearly three months, we had devoted 
so many days to discussioiis relating to the improvement of the condition 
of industrialists and commercial men, but I am sorry to say that we had 
up till now very little discuission on this matter, save and except the 
Resolution brought forward by my friend, the Rai Bahadur, and also In 
one or two informal meetings which my friend over there was kind enough 
to organize. I know, Sir, his limitations also. I won’t blame him, and 
I cannot blame liirn, hut at the same time T do submit that it is the 
bounden duty of the Government, not only to make an inquiry, but .also 
to devise means to improve the lot of the teeming millions of agriculturists. 
In the Government of India, there are friends who can devise means for 
relief for all sorts of distress. Even the distress of the sugar-cane growers 
did not escape the eagle eye of the Governmont, and they arc going to 
regulate the price of sugar-cane. Sir, is it not possible to regulate the 
price of whe.at and rice also? If we in.ako a demand for it, in whoso 
interests are we doing it? Not in our own interests, because, according 
to my friend, IVfr. Thampan, wliom T miss hero now, but who himself is 
a big landholder, — am not as big a landholder as my friend, T am a 
small landholder, — but both of us are vampires sucking Ihc very lib blood 
of the ryots .... 

Honourable Members: No, no. (Shame, Shame.) 

Mr, Amar Nath Hutt: It was an electioneering stunt on my Honour- 
able friend’s part when he said that ho was luvparcd to give away the whole 
of his zamind.ari and mix up with the ranks of my friend, Mr. Toshi. {iiid 
take to socialism as his economic creed. T was told bv another landholder 
of his Presidency, a great Raja, that lands do not fetch any price, and 
so ho can afford to ho very benevolent now by offering to give away 
zamindari. In fact, Sir, the c.ase is the same in Bengal. T am prepared 
to part with my own estate for 25 per cent of its original price, but 1 
cannot be so generous ns to m.ake a free gift as my friend over there. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: On a point of personal explanation. Sir. T had 
not the. remotest idea of making a free gift of my lands. T did not mean 
that. In fact, the attitude that T took up today was t.aken up very nearly 
ten years ago when the question of giving occupancy rights to the Malabar 
tenants came un in the Madras Legislative rouneil. 

Iffp. Amar Nath Butt: I am glad that he has come down to my posi- 
12 Noon prepared to make a free cift 

of his lands. I was also not willing to make a free gift of my 
lands either At any rate, it did not sound well when it came from a 
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person of his position who ought to be the protector of his ryots. If he 
wanted to draw a picture of the class whom he had in view before us^ 
probably he looked into the mirror and saw his own picture. He is in a 
happy state. I am told that in South India tlie tenants pledge their 
jeweileries, while in Bengal the ryots have absolutely no jewellery, so ta 
speak, to pawn. Those in ATadras have something upon which they can 
live in years of distress, while those in Bengal actually go without food, 
()n(‘ meal a day they do not even get, and with half fed children on their 
knees the sight is a pitiable one. 1 appeal to the Government, never mind 
tlic eommercial piagnates, never mind those industrial magnates, never 
mind tlie clients of Mr. Joshi who are industrial labourers getting an income 
ill a month which the poor ryots in the villages do not get in the whole 
veMi*. because T think Air. Joshi 's view is that every labourer ought to get 
at least Es. 100 a month in order to keep up a decent living. I do not 
ask for that luxurious living for the poor ryots living in the villlages. My 
ITonoiirable friend lias threatened the Government that there will ho revolt 
and that their voices will be felt, that the Malabar people are very inllam- 
m:il)lc, and so on. All these idle thrc'ats T am not going to utter. 
Government know to apprise them at their true worth. \Vc have been 
talking of revolts and rebellions. Is it the fault of the Government alone? 
Tlie only charge that we can lay at the door of the Government is that 
tlioy have not taken the same interest in the matter as they ought to 
liMVf' taken. But are wo not in a way responsible also? Have we made 
Mint insistent demand upon the Govermnent and informed them in a way, 
so that the plight of the ryots micfht be attended to? Today is the non- 
official Resolution day, and the Resolution w'hich is discussed now is one 
of the most important Resolutions that have ever been discussed on tlie 
floor of this House, and the benches are empty 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshalii Divisions: Non-AIiihanimadan 
Hural) : The Official Benches are emptier still. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dntt: I'horo is the Leader of the House to attend to 
you and lie can afford relief .... 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Law Member) : Let me say, 

Sir, that the Government Members arc at the present moment busy trying 
to solve the very question which is being debated here. 

MDr. Amar Nath Dutt: I think my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddirr 
Alimad, will bo lliaiikful to the Honourable the Leader of the PTouse for 
the information which he has vouchsafed, but I submit that I am not 
satisfied. The Conference that is going on is a conference with men like 
niyself and Mr. Thampan who really do not feel the same interest in the 
welfare of the poor rj-ots whose life and comfort has been entrusted to their 
f'nre. That being so, I submit that it would be better if all the members 
pf the Economic Conference were given scats in the Distinguished Visitors* 
GaPery or in your Gnller\ and they had listened to our speeches, and I 
think more good would have accrued then than what can be achieved there. 
There are people many of whom probably have no idea of village life. With 
due deference to the Leader of the House, I mav be permitted to say that 
even he has little or no knowledge of village life and agriculture. 
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Mr. O. S. Bajpsi: I do not wish to interrupt the flow of my Honour- 
aible friend’s oratory, but I should like to tell him that a majority of the 
members of the Economic Conference are men who have served anything 
from 15 to 80 years with the cultivator. 

Mr. Amar Kath Dutt: .Ploughing lands themselves? 

I 

Mr. G. S. Bajpal: Served any time from 15 to 30 years amidst the 
cultivators. It is not necessary to w’ield the plough in order to be able 
to appreciate the difficulties of the ploughmen. 

Mr. Amar Kath Dutt: Afy Honourable friend’s interruption reminds 
me of the way in which statistics and other things are collected by the 
Government. The Ma-Bap of the district, the District Magistrate, who 
happens to live in the district town, is credited with a knowledge of the 
ryots 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The Honour- 
able Member's time is up. 

Mr' Aatsa iKith Dutt: With these words, T would like to give my full 
Support to the Eesolution which has been moved by my Honourable friend. 

I once more emphatically demand of the Government that they should 
bestow more attention on this subject than on the subject of protection of 
s'ted industry or protection of textile indiistJry, and so forth. 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz (Punjab : Nominated Official) : The 
liesolution before the House contains the phrase “agricultural distress”. 

I think that that phrase ouglit to be properly understood. The land 
continues to wield, so far as I know, practically all over the country as 
before. There is no diminuation in. the yield. 

Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: The fertility has decreased in many parts of 
the country, especially in Bihar. 


Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz: The land continues to yield as before, 
the livestock cfuilinues to hrceid practically’ as before (An Honovrahle 
Member: “Question”), and the main differences is that the people ''vho 
breed money have suddenly become barren. That is the main difference. 
They do not produce money at the same rate as they did before, and that 
is where the distress comes in. T have often asked people out in the 
villages what has happened, and the villager says, “My cow produces as 
before, iriy pig produces as before, but the man who produces monev does 
not produce as before”. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury (Bengal ; Tjandholders) : WTiat is the 
solution for fruitful breeding? 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Nnsik Press. 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Azizr That has undoubtedly led to very 
great distress not only to people who carry on agriculture actually, but 
to people wbo depend upon agriculture.. 
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A number of Honourable Members referred to the subject of taxation. 

1 may be permitted to point out that the Province, to which I have the 
honour to belong, has taken measures to deal to the fullest possible extent 
with the situation that has arisen. For instance, the richest district in 
the whole of India, Ly allpur, is now being resettled, not with the object 
of increasing the assessment, but of decreasing it, and the decrease will 
be not of one, or two or ten lakhs, but it will be much more. I cannot 
give it, but it will really be much more. The poorest district, which lies 
next door to Delhi, is Gurgaon. During the last six years we have remitted 
there nearly 50 lQ,khs of rupees. We have remitted takhavi of over 14 
lakhs which we had given in cash, on account of their distressed condition. 
But that is not all. In the last kharif, in that one district alone, on 
account of floods, crops were ruined, and we remitted, not suspended, 
seven lakhs, practically the whole of the demand. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: There is remission and suspension, but is there any 
reduction in demand? 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz: I will come to that. 

I say that the whole of the demand was remitted. During the last three 
years since this economic crisis came, the Punjab Government have very 
nearly, on account of this drop in prices, remitted in water rates and land 
revenue over Its. 80 lakhs. In many cases the remission was four 
jinnas in the rupee, in a number of cases it was six annas in the rupee, and 
everything that is possible has been done. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Is this remission for one year, or will it continue 
for a number of years? 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz: From harvest to harvest as occasion 
arose remissions were given. I mention these facts merely to show that 
where there is real distress action is taken immediatelv. Not only is what 
is due not collected, but what has been actually {ulvancod is not taken back 
and the loans that have 1) con given are written off. This is not mentioned 
with any idea of taking credit for it, because it is a plain duty done simply 
under the requirements of tlie case, but there is the second part of the 
Resolution which interests me much more than the question of distress and 
that is the devising of means for improving the condition of landholders and 
peasants. Sir, an Honourable Member who spoke just now insisted 
strongly that a demand should be mede upon the Government and he was 
right, but may T venture to say that all those who have the welfare of the 
village at heart demand the educated part of the communitv to come to the 
solution of this problem. The Agricultural Commission dealt with this 
question five years ago, and one of the complaints was that the educated 
people will not settle in a village. We have throughout tried our very best 
to get one educated man to make his home in village and to furnish 

living guidance to the villager, hut wo cannot get the educated man. 
Rven the teacher who earns his living there, as soon as he gets his pension, 
Juoves away. Time will not permit. Otherwise T will make a lengthy 
»'eference to that part of the Agricultural Commission’s Beport. T will 
J’f'nd one sentence. The Peport says Jibout the villager: 

*‘TTe lacks Icadprsliip. No one corrc!?ponclinfr to the squire, the doctor aud th« 
parson is to be found in an Indian villaeje. The educated man is not willinc to 
live his life in a village excent in a few rare cases where ideals of s-ocial service 
nvercome the absence of social amenities,” 
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Bhai Parma Band (Ambala Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Is not tha 
the fault of the system of education, and who is responsible for thal 
system? 

ELhan Bahadur Mian Abdul ^iz : People come from America to help om 
villagers. All honour to those angles who look after our ailing and sic]{. 
The} come from Belgium, and there is a village in one of my former dis- 
tricts where priests from Belgium have settled and they have helped the 
poor and the distressed people in the Jhang district and the Hoshiarpore 
Tahsil. 

An Honourable Member: In the Jhelum district also. 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz: Tfiere are many other places. Our 
educated people *M.re so wedded to the towns that they will not come and 
settle in the villages. 1 do not w'ant to weary the House with other de- 
tails, but I do want to mention one thing. Only a short time ago, in a 
neighbouring district, 1 happened to be presiding at a meeting where the 
newly appointed C’ommissionc'r of Hural lleconstruction was delivering a 
lecture to officers and to educated people, and 1 also had the opportunity 
to express some views on that subject. Our sole difficulty throughout was 
that we cannot get fiii educated man to settle in a village and devote his 
time to the villager. Even for carrying on a propaganda, such as telling 
the villager that his house .was a death trap and that all he needed was 
more liglit and air and a proper skylight, w^e cannot get the educated man. 
We cannot get an oducatod man even for this simple work of telling the 
yilhigers to keep the roads clean and the cattle away from human dw^cllings. 
I am not blaming anybody. But as T am inter(‘sted in the thing, I go to 
these villagers and tell them tlnit their requirements are good houses and 
clean w'ater. 1 find that there are insuperable difficulties. There are in 
my division at present nearly 3(X) villages wdicre for three months in the 
year the water they drink from the ponds is more contaminated mud than 
water and we cannot get rich people to supply them wdth wells. Formerly 
they did. Ever since the village has ceased to be a self contained unit, 
the people who earn the money there spend it elsewdiere. It is no longer 
that the village sahurar will build a well. Tt is no longer that he will 
build a serai there. It is no longer that he will build a school or a 
pafhshala there. That is our trouble. We cannot get people to live there 
.and to give guidance to these villagers. The very men who have grown 
fat on the income of the village will not stay in the village, but say to the 
villager “You are not of us“. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar All (Lucknow and Fyzabnd Divisions : Muhain* 
madan Eural) : Is not that the result of a foreign Government’s unsympa- 
thetic attitude? 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz: 1 am not going into the causes. That 
is the fact. There is just one other thing that I want to deal with and that 
is this that, in so far as the representation of the villager and his interests 
in public life is concerned, there is great improvement, and I will only 
remind the House, perhaps the House is not aware of it, that in 1928 the 
Punjab Coimcil passed a Bill amending the Punjab Land Revenue Act, 
the old Act of 1887, and in spite of Government opposition, for the official 
was simply gnashing his teeth, the Council carried into law an Act which 
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lays it down that no future Settlement Officer will ever raise in any parti- 
cular circle the assessment by mote than 25 per cent. As the new re- 
forms came into effect in 1921, they compelled the Government to give It 
retrospective effect, with the result that we had to give back revenue to 
the extent of over ten lakhs. 

Sir, it is easy to blame the villager. 1 say that bur cultivator and his 
wife are still the best couple going. What he lacks is a little moto 
sympathy and guidance. The poor man is strong in initiative in the 
village provided he has men to help him. He is really as strong and as 
willing to work as the rich man is poor in sympathy. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim (Chittagong Division: Muiiammadan 
Kural): Mr. President, I thank you for giving mo an opportunity of speak- 
ing on this Resolution. I have listened with a gi‘eat amount of interest 
to what is going on all round in all parts of the House. Without vouch- 
ing for the correctness of the figures which hnve been collected by my 
friends, Mr. Raju and Mr. Thampan, I should like to say this much, tliat 
the issues involved in this Resolution of Lala Brij Kishoro will have to 
be varied very materially according to the geographical position of the 
various Provinces in this big country. The conditions which will be 
necessary to alleviate the distress of the cultivator in Eastern Bengal 
will not, in my judgment, be applicable to relieve the distress of the 
frontier Pathan on the North-West Frontier Province. That being the 
case, this is certainly a very vexed question, and it will, therefore, be 
very difficult, even for the expert Members of this Assembly, to suggest 
any suitable means by which the object of this Resolution could be 
achieved. There is certainly a very great amount of force in the argii- 
rnents put forward by Mr. Raju and Mr. Thampan when they say that 
Government, justly or unjustly, have been very much solicitous with 
regard to the amelioration of the condition of the industrialists as a w'^holc 
and they have been very particular with regard to giving succour to certain 
industries which are trying to come out in the field. I have no grouse 
on that score with anybody, least of all with the Government of India, 
for, if the Government of India feel that tJie sugar industry has got to 
he protected, protect it by all means, but why should they not lend their 
generous ears to that part of the population who have been giving a very 
large amount of money to their coffers? I join issue very strongly with 
iny Honourable friend, Mr. Thampan, when ho says — “why should they 
'>t find out or devise some means by which the prices of agricultural- 
produces, like jute, paddy or rice, could be raised? That is a very 
pertinent question to raise, but my personal impression — without prejudio!^e 
to what my esteemed friend, the Secretary of the Department of Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands, has said, namely, that the Provinces have been 
spending representatives who have experience of a very large number of 
years, representing these interests in these Economic Conferences, as such 
there will be the solution, — ^but nothing tangible can be confidently anti- 
f'ipated from these conferences, judging from past experience. Sir, y/o 
^now who are these so-called representatives. With regard to these 
gentlemen who have taken so much trouble to come up here, well, my 
Impression is that the Government — and 1 make bold to say this most 
f'mphaticaliy — ^will not be in a position to decide on anything as a result 
of. their conversations here — because, my impression is this, that a parti- 
cular Member might be holding a certain portfolio at a certain place, but' 
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1ih*at does hot hecesBarily connote that he will be in a position to come 
to the help of the Ooverhment of India in the Department of my Honour- 
Able friend, Sir Fasil-i-Husain, in respect of the many resolutions on 
economic problems which have been put on their agenda. 

Mr. Fresident, there is certainly a very great deal of force in the 
theory thait prices of paddy, of jute and of rice should be raised by certain 
mtans to a eertaia level; of course it would be rather difficult for any- 
body, least of all for me, to suggest off-hand what would be the best, 
solution, but when Government are in a position to carry on such a hua^. 
costly administrative machinery, I should expect them, as I pay a largo 
amount of revenue to their coffers, to come to our aid when we are in 
need of their help so badly. Sir, it would not be sufficient for the Govern- 
ment to say that they have been brooding over these things and perhaps 
some day something better might be achieved and then they wdll give 
us some succour, but that is no consolation to me. 

Some friends have also suggested — why not explore the method of 
starting land mortgage banks, why not start this and why not start that? 
When, however, everything is said and done, my impression as the re- 
])re8entative of a big rural constituency in Bengal is that the root trouble 
Ties perhaps in what has been described by my Hf»nourablc and esteemed 
friend, Mr. Abdul Aziz, an experienced official of the Punjab Government. 
T know personally it is a fact that it is perhaps not always possible for 
Zamindars, big Zamindars even, to have a country house, but if they have 
some sort of connection with the village or the zamindari where thc^y 
come from, if the big landholders that he had in view had a larger 
sympathy so as to impel them to come to the rescue of the peasants and 
cultivators, perhaps that would be of some use, but my impression is that 
unless and until the angle of vision is changed, unless and until you have 
some sort of tangible educational policy, unless and until you have some 
sort of benevolent policy, I am afraid no amount of l(‘-gishition and no 
amount of committees constituted will serve tlic purpose. My most huinbb* 
Biuggetsion to the Government of India would be this. Try to have a 
liberal and a bold educational policy. Perhaps the Government’s answer 
will be that, “well, we have given the Provinces a free hand and tlu'.v 
have their own way of looking into things”. My humble submission 
for the consideration of the Government of India would be tliat this trans- 
ferring of the educational portfolio in the Provinces has nof perlui])S bcaai 
a happy one, fruitful of any tangible results. Of course, Government 
are the best judgt^. of everything, they know everything in their wisdom, 
but my im})reHsion is that these educational portfolios in the Provinces 
are really handled by amateurs, if I may say so, who have not been 
able to show any tangibles achievement. T am not naming anybody. That 
being so, I ask liow’ the villagers, the people living in the remote villages 
who can only come in contact with the mahtahs, and pathahalas can 
have the advantage of education spread amongst them, drive their super 
stition and evil customs? You Injve distant towns, the so-called Pro- 
vincial Councils, and you have an Educational Minister, an Education 
Secretary, Inspectors of Schools and all that paraphernalia, and my humble 
impression is that all this is more or less mere red tape and they never 
(iare for the real education and culture of the people living in the villages. 

-One instance, Mr. President, will suffice to show how' the Government 
are solicitous to bring in the succour of education to the peasantry living 
in the villages. Tti my Province of Bengal, w^e had some sort of a la^ 
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pnssed by the Provincial Council for the introduction of rural primary 
tducation, but what was ,aQtua,lly achieved? They have got nice rooms 
lor the Department in Writers’ IJuildings in Calcutta, and if the Bduca- 
ticn Minister of that Provi^nce wiis Splicitous for. doing sofaiqthing for thfc 
rural population, he should have had the courage to hght with his 
colleague, the itevenue Member or the Finance Member, and see really 
whether they were in a position to give some money for the purposes of 
tliat Bill. 

1 think there is a great deal of force in what my friend, Mr. Thampan, 
sijiid that if things are allowed to continue and not looked into iu time, 
the aijathy will w^ork as a canker and the Government of India will not 
know before the whole body politic was oaten away leaving only the 
sUoletoTi and they will then hot know what to dr). Sir, it was v<;r\ p(*r- 
lineutly suggested if this rural population had the advantage of mortgaging 
assets v/ith some legally-constituted bodies, just like land mortgage 
Jhiiiks or co-operative lianks, i)erhaps they iiiiglit escape th(3 tyramiy of 
having to pay extortionate rates of int.erest to the sahucar. Of course, I 
know from my experience in Bengal that you have got a law which was 
j);issed there recently for the fixing of the interest rates payable by tliese 
. iiral people, and, if my information is correct, the rate is fixed at between 
twt'Ive tio fifteen per (jcnt. Well, that is also on the Statute-book. 

If the Government were so solicitous and if the clauses of the i)Mrticular 
Hill were given effect to, they would have certainly done some good to the 
peasantry l.o alleviate their distress. Bui we are living here in the distant 
Dellii, and perhaps the Government of India feel that their responsibility 
III those matters is not so much as that of Provincial Governments. My 
sii^g(?stion to the Government of India, therefore, would be tlial if those 
iiialorials are ready, and if they are given a propeJr effect to and are 
lilv(‘ly to benefit tla^ cultivator, why not just switch your light in that 
irlicular direction and give them the benefit of that experience. Mr. 
rrosident, I am a very humble student of these figures myself, and 1 do 
]U)\ know how far T can vouch for their correctness, but the' condition of 
lli( peasantry is anything but deplorable. The figures given by Mr. Kaju 
;nul Mr. Thampan indicate a dreadful state of things. If it is a fact' that 
ilic rural indebtedness has gone up to the tunc of 8,000 crores, it is most 
dif)clving, and T arn certain, the ])articular Department concerned will be well 
advised to enlighten us on the matter, because wc arc so much interested 
in ameliorating the condition of our poor brethren who are living in that: 
‘oiidition of life in the villages. I think Mr. Ilajn also suggested tlial 
iliis rural indebtedness is also the result of internecine troui)le of Hie 
■artics themselves, and he has suggested a sort of a Conciliation Board. 
But 1 do not know how far this Conciliation Board wdll be able to serve 
tlio, imrpose he has in view. My own impression is that if yon liavi‘ a 
'nsi class land mortgage bank and if you give effect to certain facilities 
:;i\ on by law to the rural co-operative societies to lend money o\\ easy 
and if you have an enactment that the money-lenders will not exact 
da* rates of interest beyond a certain percentage and if aU these tilings 
‘‘ given effect to gradually, I am certain that the whole purpose undorly- 
the Resolution of my friend, Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishoro, will 
^'irely be attained. With these words. Sir, T support the Resolution. The 
' overnment of India must continue to take a paternal interest in these 
matters, and thereby they will win over the whole of the rural popula- 
tion to their side which is the sore need of the day. 

s 3 
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/ Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I 
wholeheartedly support the Besolution moved by my Honourable friend, 
the Vice-President of the Bural Group. This is a most opportune move at 
the right moment. The plight to which the nation at large and particularly 
the agriculturists have been reduced during the last few years is too pitiable 
for words. It is only the innate passivity of the Indian people and the 
utter isolation from the life of the people in which supreme governmental 
authorities live and shape their policies that have prevented the mobilisation 
of social sympathy in support of the great national interest. To the extent 
tb which the agriculturist consumes his own produce and pays for others, 
services and goods in kind, the fall in prices has not adversely affected his 
lot. The extent of payments in kind is, however, very narrow and even in 
areas, where cultivation is principally for subsistence, a considerable portion 
has every year to be marketed for the purchase of services and commodities, 
as also for the payment of such fixed dues as interest, taxes and loan. In 
the case of the growers of commercial crops, for example, cotton, sugar-cane, 
oilseed and jute, the fall in prices has hit the producers with special severity. 
In many parts of the country, rents are fixed in money and the leases are 
executed for a number of years at a time. In these places, the tenants find 
it impossible to meet the demands of the landlord. Unfortunately for us, 
in our parts, rents were fixed only in 1927-28 when the prices of produces 
were at their highest, and so our part of the country is the worst sufferer. 
Arrears, indebtedness and privations are the inevitable outcome of such a 
situation which is extremely embarrassing both to the tenants and the land- 
owners. It is well known that the rates of interest arc exceptionally high 
in India and that their level is determined by the customs of the trade and 
the position of the borrowers. With reduced prices, not only does the 
cultivator find it difficult to meet his old interests and instalment obligations 
but any new borrowing is well-nigh impossible except at ruinous rates. The 
co-operative banks which have their dealings with cultivator members have 
latterly experienced almost insuperable difficulties in making recoveries. 
Indeed, there are not a few co-operators who almost fear the worst in many 
areas. The Government demand for land revenue is theoretically based on 
averages of prices over a prolonged period and the land revenue Codes do 
not ordinarily allow suspensions and remissions on account of a fall in prices. 
We know how very wooden is the system of administration in India. It is 
extremely difficult to secure for the people even such concessions as have 
been provided for by law. It would be hoping for a miracle to expect that 
the Government would run to the rescue of the landholders in an emergency 
not falling strictly within normal official operations. In fact, in spite of the 
loud and heart-rending protests from the land-holding classes, the collections 
of land revenue have been effected with the usual rigour in almost all parts 
of the country. Any one, who has the slightest acquaintance with the 
country areas, knows full well that while the Government caravan proudly 
passes by as though nothing has happened out of the ordinary, the farmers, 
the land owners, the Mahajan and the co-operative societies are on the brink 
of an utter collapse. The standard of life in rural areas was never very high, 
the present conditions constitute a degradation which is beyond parallel. 
Sir, in his Budget speech, the Honourable the Finance Member said as 
follows: 

**IiandloTds have not pressed for their full rents. India's ancient money-lending 
system has proved elastic and generally speaking demands for repayment of debts 
have not been pasf^ed As a result, the great mass of agriculturists have had enough 
to eat and a sufficient mardn in cash not only to pay taves at the reduced level 
but also to maintain at a fairly reasonable level their purchases of necessities." 
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Sir, I am afraid his assumption was based on information received from 
tenth band sources. It is said, the British administration is a choukidari 
Government. It is the choukidar who reports conditions in villages at the 
police station, the thana oiB^cer in his turn reports to the S. D. O., 
the S. 1). 0. to the Collector, and, so on and so forth, the information 
imparted by the choukidar is taken as a Gospel truth by the Supreme 
Government. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: And the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: And the Secretary of State, as the Leader 
of the Bural Group points out. But let me tell you here that the choukidar 
received his information from his wife. But India is such a vast country 
that a Finance Member has got to collect his information in this way. But 
I may inform the Honourable the Finance Member that at least in my part 
of the country the conditions are exactly opposite to what he stated. Sir, 
land revenue and agriculture are both provincial subjects, and agriculture is 
transferred and Government may utilise this fact to shelve the Resolution. 
Blit it is the Governnient of India’s financial and commercial policy which 
is responsible for the plight of the agriculturists. The ratio policy of the 
Government has undermined the purchasing power of the people, and their 
protection policy has raised the prices of necessities to such an extent that 
they cannot afford to purchase their vital needs. 

A word for the Rural Group to whicli T have the honour to belong. We 
arc almost all representatives of rural areas, but tlie object of the formation 
of the Group was that most of us played in the hands of commercialists as 
if paid by them — ^thus undermining the interest of our constituents, and this 
was the reason why the Rural Group was formed. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
mjidari Rural) : I wish just to ask whether it will be possible today to take 
up the Resolution relating to Malabar, for, otherwise, I can do some useful 
work in regard to arranging the tables and chairs for lunch. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): I am afraid 
I cannot help the Honourable Member. It is for the House to decide 
whether they will close the debate. They have got all the Resolutions on 
the agenda paper, and it is for the House to decide about the relative import- 
ance of the various Resolutions. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Two of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


Hr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, there is a notion in the minds of some people here 
^at I do not show sufficient interest in the agricultural masses of this 
^untry and that I devote greater attention to the condition of the indus- 
Wal workers. This is quite a wrong notion. I feel a deep interest in 
the welfare of the agricultural classes both on personal and other grounds. 
I lived in a village the whole of my childhood, and until I was 18 
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years old I had not seen a bigger place than with a population of 8,000. T 
aave taken part in the co-operative movement in my Province; I have 
^ken part on more than three or four occasions in doing famine relief work 
k^oreover, Sir, I am convinced that any one who wants to improve the 
condition of the industrial workers in this country must necessarily study 
the condition in Indian villages. The two, in my humble judgment, are 
very closely c^onnefjtcd. I, therefore, make bold on this occasion to mak(‘ ;i 
few remarks on the subject which is under discussion. 

Sir, the present distress which is seen in the agricultural areas of the 
country is partly due to temporary causes such as the world depression, and 
partly due, — and if I may say so, mainly due, — ^to causes which are more 
or less permanent in the Indian situation. As regards the temporary 
causes of the present distress, T made certain suggestions when I spoke on 
my Eesolution concerning unemployment relief. I suggested that the 
Government of India should undertake a bold programme for public works 
and industrial develo])ment. I feel that that programme will be very 
useful in improving the condition of the agricultural classes. Eefercnce has 
been made to the low prie.es for agricultural goods that at present prevail. 
These prices cannot rise unless those classes of people who are to purchase 
agricultural goods have sutlicient money in their pockets. The first thing 
necessary to bo dontj, therefore, is to dcvelo]) our industries and to start 
public works, so that the workers of this country will have sufficient money 
to purchase agricultural goods. Sir, if wc are to consider the several 
factors which (jreate a sort of permanent distress in Indian villages, I 
would give the first place to our system of land tenure. In India, in 
ancient times, the land belonged to the village and not to the individuals 
in the village. The land was communally held and not individually held. 
Later on, developments took place .... 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Milter: Is not that the case in all primi- 
tive societies? In all primitive societies, when the village is the, unit of 
society, everything belongs to the village. 

Mr. H. M. Joshi: That is quite possible; I am not suggesting tliat 
India's case is quite special in that respect, but the fact remains that the 
land did not belong to the individuals. The land belonged to the village, 
and, later on, private riglits of property in land were created. I think, Sir, 
that was the greatest mistake that we made. Later on, these rights in 
private property were amalgamated in the liands of a small number of 
people. Lands belonging to tlie small cultivators passed to the money- 
lenders or to the bigger landlords on account orthe uncontrolled system of 
money-lending and usurious practices. Sir, 1 feel that this growth of 
money-lenders and big landlords has caused a great part of the distress 
that wo see in Indian villages. .People hold land who have no real inter- 
est in cultivation. If, therefore, wc w\ant to improve the condition of the 
agricultural classes in this country, let us take steps to see that the land 
is held by only those people who are willing to cultivate tlio land with their 
own hands. They alone have great interest in improving the land and 
making the best of the land which they hold. Sir, it is not that the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Provincial Governments in our country have not 
recognised the evil of the land passing into the hands of a few landlords. 
They discovered that evil, and some Governments in this country have 
token some steps to prevent or restrict land passing into the hands of people 
wh6 have no real interest in the cultivation of the land. In the Pijyijab, 
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they passed legislation restricting the passing away of land into the hands 
of money-lenders: in Bombay, we have sirpilar legislation; in the United 
Provinces, there is similar legislation. Unfortunately, although the 
Government saw the evil, the remedies which they took were not bold 
enough: they tried to restrict the possession of lands in the hands of what 
they considered to be the agricultural classes. But they did not insist that 
the land should pass into the hands of only those who would cultivate the ‘ 
land with their own hands They thought there were certain classes which 
were agricultural classes, although no member of the family of those agri- 
cultural classes may have held a plough in their hands for generations. It 
was that mistake which some of the Provincial Governments made with the 
result that although they made efforts t(j see that the land of the poor culti- 
vators should not pass into the hands of money-lenders and big landlords, 
on account of which the land did pass into Ihe hands of money-lenders and 
the bigger landlords. The only result was that instead of the land being 
takcni away by any money-lender or any big landlord, the land passed into 
the hands of landlords and money-lenders belonging to what are called the 
agricultural classes, although, really speaking, they were not agricultural 
classes. I, therefore, feel that although the intention of the Government 
was a good one and the steps they took were not wrong ones, yet they did 
not achieve the results required, because they were not sufficiently bold 
ones, r would, therefore, suggest to the Government of India and the 
Provincial Governments to take bold steps to define an agriculturist as one 
who has been cultivating land with his own hands and who is willing to 
cultivate the land with his own hands, and sec that the land is held only 
by that class of peopli^i and by no other, 1 feel that this is the real remedy, 
and the Government of India should adopt this remedy. 

I do not wish to go into the details of the evils of the present system of 
landlordism. They are well known. It is only for us to keep our eyes open 
to see what they are. in India, even today, people have to cultivate their 
land from generation to generation at the wall of the landlord. The Govern- 
ments have passed legislation to give some kind of security to tenants, but 
still there is a very large class of tenants who are mere tenants at will and 
they have no security. Not only there is a very large class of men who are 
mere tenants at will, but there are classes of people even today who are 
tied to their fields as if they were slaves: when land is sold, these people, 
who arc tied to the land, are, as it were, sold: they pass to the new landlord. 

Mir, B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): That is in Madras 
only. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: My Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, says that that 
is in Madras. I can assure him that in his own Province of Bihar and 
Orissa, there are practices which are not very different from this practice. 
Even today in Madras, at least in some districts, a landlord, who has got 
the land to which some field workers are attached, can lease the services 
of these field workers to others as if they w'erc his slaves. So long as 
these practices exist in our country, what is the use of asking the Govern- 
ment to appoint committees to go into the question of improving the 
conditions of the agricultural classes? We all know that these evils exist. 
What is required is courage in us, courage in the Government to take bold 
steps and to see that these evils are removed. If once we take steps to see 
that those people who are real agriculturists possess the land, then certainly 
it is^for them with the help of modern science and modern principles "-lO 
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develop the land and better their conditions, li once people have the 
land, by their own co-operation they can hnd m^ans and tney will be in 
a much better position to hud means to develop their land, to improve 
agriculture, li it is necessary for them to purchase modern plougas and 
appliances, if it is necessary for them to market their goods to their 
g[reatest advantage, I am sure they will resort to the principle of co-opera- 
tion; they will have co-operative agriculture, they will have co-operative 
marketing of their goods, and they will have co-operative credit as they 
are having even today, i feel that after the distribution of land what we 
should try to teach our agriculturists and help them in, is to start co- 
operative movement both for production and sale and also for credit. If 
they do that, the need for taking loans for agricultural purposes to a great 
extent will be minimised, and, as regards tno loans themselves, 1 would 
suggest that the Government of India and the rrovincial Governments 
should take immediate stefjs to see that every practice of usury is dis- 
continued immediately. If the agriculturists require loans, these loans 
should be given to them by the Government. I am not suggesting that 
Government do not give loans to agriculturists : in several Provinces, per- 
haps in most Provinces 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The Hon- 
ourable Member’s time is up. 

Mr. N. M, Jodili.: 1 shall not speak much longer. Several Governments 
have passed laws permitting them to give loans to the agriculturists. 
What is necessary is that the Government should resort to these loans to 
;a much larger extent and remove the need of the agriculturists taking 
any loans from private people. 1 shall not speak at greater length, but 1 
shall make one more observation on a small point, and it is this : during 
the discussion, i have found people speaking in such a way that they liold 
that there is a conflict between agriculture and manufacturing industries. 

I feel that there is absolutely no conflict between agriculture and manu- 
facturing industries. Holh these industries are eomplementary to each 
other. It is, therefore, wrong for people, who call themselves belonging 
to the liural Group, to talk as if they are not interested in the development 
of .manufacturing industrh's. It is ccjually wrong for people, who are 
interested in the manufacturing industries, to talk as if it is not to their 
interest that) agriculture should be developed. 1, therefore, hope that our 
Government as well as the Legislature will take equal interest in the 
development) of manufacturing as well as agricultural industries. Sir, 1 
have done. 

Ml. J. H. 'Harwin (United Provinces : Nominated Official) : I get up 
with great diffidence, because I am a tyro in speaking, but T venture to 
do so for three reasons. The first is that the Honourable Member, Mr. 
Jadhav, T think it was, who asked that Offici.al Members should speak 
on this Kosolution and say something about the conditions which prevail 
in villages. The second reason is that I have about 25 years experience 
of camping in villages during the winter, and so I can claim, to seme extent, 
to be acquainted with the problems that exist at this moment. The 
third reason is that) the Pesolution contains, it seems to me, a sort 
reflection on the Government of India and the Local Governments, — the 

% 
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insinuation that the Local (iovemincnts have been sitting during the last 
two or three years with their hands folded and have ventured to do 
nothing to relieve the agricultural distress that prevails. 

When this liesolution was originally brought up about a month ago, 
the Honourable the Mover said that Government should now tell us frankly 
whether they do want to help the poor classes of the country. It is that 
insinuation that 1 should like to repel. There was another Honourable 
Member, I think it was liaja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, who, in speaking 
of the probkmi, said that we should not tackle it with preconceived notions, 
it should not bo complicated by considerations of world depression and 
all that this means, lint I submit that we cannot rid ourselves of reasons 
that do exist, and wlien they really do exist, they are not the less valid 
for that, ami indeed tlu\\ might be the governing factors. Now, although 
I entirely sympatliisi' with the spirit of the Besoliition, 1 think it is nearly 
MS much an executive as an administrative problem. Before we lay down 
rules or regulations or before we introduce new laws, we must see what 
the. executive are able to do and how far they can shoulder the burden of 
;my Ji(‘w legislation. Dealing with the problem only from above is like 
having to treat a patient with a broken leg and deciding wc would not 
tr(*at it locally by setting it and putting it into splints; but we would give 
the patient m(?diein(‘. Well, that may be quite useful for relieving the 
patient of his fever, hut it will not heal the fracture. The overhead 
system of tieatment is of little good just by itself. The problem is one, 

I think, which concerns the Local Governments more especially, and that 
liMs IxM'U recognised, beeause an Economic Conference has just been formed 
to \vhi(di tlic Ministers of Local Governments have been invited. The 
(‘Icment that has so far not entered very much into our discussion is the 
antnre of tiu' problem, and T slioiild like to dwell for a moment or two on 
that. 

It is the nature of the problem which ])resentB the greatest dithculties. 
There is, tirsi of all, tfie poverty, the ignorance and the credulousness of 
the agriculturist classes. A lot about this has been written in the report 
of the Agricultural (Joinmission and in Economic reports. No one can 
fail to be mifircssed with the squalor of the peasant houses, the want of 
sanitation, the absence of comfort and the few alleviations of a monotonous 
and laborious existence. No doubt o<lucation and more rapid means of 
cenummication have done something to improve tlieir condition in tlie last 
few years, but this eleniciit still remains to a large extent. I was reading 
lately that most interesting work of Bleeinan called “Rambles and Re- 
collections'’, and I was Jimch impressed by a story which ho told of a 
visit which he paid to Afuttra or its neighbourliood. He found that the 
ciillivation there was in a very bad condition and lu* went to the villagers, 
sat amongst them and asked them what tlie reasons were. They told him 
that the reason v.as that there was such a lot of perjury and false 
swc'aring going on in the Gourts which lard been rec(*ntly established by 
the British that tliis had removed from them the favour of God. They 
were only partially convinced wlicn he tried to point out to them that the 
reasons were much rather, the larger y)ressnrc on tlie soil after the 
Kndari incursions had been repressed and that the people took no trouble 
fibout the rotation of crops and that they never left tlicir fields fallow, 
lu fact the idea which the villager seemed to entertain about the English- 
fvien of that time was — it was somewhere in 1830 — “that they came, they 
^wore and they conquered*'. Tt is to be hoped th.at they do not have that 
# 
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opinion nowadays, but indeed a lot of credulousness still remains, and it 
is for that reason that it is very difficult to introduce innovations. The 
second reason is the conservative nature of the rural population. They 
have got a very limited outlook and what was good enough for their 
fathers they think is good enough for them : they resist all change and 
they still often retain the habits of a thousand years ago. There is a 
Latin saying with which many Honourable Members of the House will 
probably be acquainted. “You may turn out nature with a pitchfork, but 
it will always return”. 

The third rojison is the heavy load of agricultural debt which is mostly 
inherited, in the United Provinces, it has been estimated to come to 
about 150 ciores. One cannot get very far until that is relieved. The 
state of affairs lias been aggravated during the last four or five years parti- 
cularly by bad liar vests. There has been unusually heavy drought, there 
have been locust pests and there has been very bitter frost. Then, we 
have to consider what methods exist for combating these conditions, llaja 
JJahadur Krishnarnachariar suggested on the last occasion that he wanted 
a respectable number of persons associated with the enquiry. I do not 
know wliether he mount by that that officials should be excluded, but T do 
not think it is possibl(» to do without officials. They alone arc the people 
wlio have the infliuau'e^ by which they can get the villagers to accept 
innovations. Wliat wi‘ want is propaganda, more propaganda and more 
propaganda : and if we admit this, wo have got to realise what the 
magnitude of the task is. In the United Provinces, there are 1,11,000 
villages with an agricultural population of over 44 millions. On whom 
can w'e rely to introduce this propaganda? The pativari is no use. Tt is 
much better to keep the patimri to his own legitimate duties. Apart from 
patwaris, we have teachers, but, according to the recent census, T find 
that for every 1,500 of the population, there is only one teacher. He may 
often 1)0 just an assistant, and he will not be able to go very far; so that, 
we must have outside helpers before w^e can go forward, and I heartily 
endorse in this connection the remarks which the Honourable Member, 
Mr. Abdul Aziz, made this morning before lunch in w-hich he called for the 
assistance of non -official w orkers. They seem to me to be extremely 
necessary, and, at present, from ray owm experience, T can say that they 
are not very rniieh ready to come forw^ard. Tn fact we cannot even get 
Doctors to stay in the villages even wdien we give them subsidies. The 
Government have done a great deal in the last three years in spite of 
what the House seems to think. I should like to give a few^ details as 
to w^hat has been done by the U. P. Government. I am afraid it 
must be a very bald narration on account of the want of time. The 
most important is the system of correlating rents and revenue to prices, 
in other words the system, by which, when prices fall, rents will bo 
decreased, and when prices rise again, the rents will be increased. That 
it is in very brief w^ords. The system has been in force for the last two 
or three years, and I can say from my own experience that it has been 
of the utmost value, and since its introduction I have found it simpler 
and easier to collect the revenues of the Government. In fact, it has 
been possible to collect them with the issue of very few coercive pK>“ 
cesses. For relieving the load of debt we must provide cheap credit. There 
has been a committee sittin?, T think, for about years in the U. P. ^ 
deal with this difficult question and to explore the avenues by whiob it 
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can be solved. Members from the U. P. will know that there have been 
Agricultural Relief Bills passed which permit the Court to reopen transac- 
tions, fix instalments when passing decrees, limit periods of possessing 
mortgages and curtail tlie rates of interest. Every debtor is to receive 
a document of his own debt and to secure annual accounts about his 
loans. Many other proposals have been made by the Committee and I 
linvo no doubt they will be considered in duo course of time. They made 
it clear th»at various measures were needed to provide more credit, because 
tlio co-operative^ societies were not able to take the place entirely of rural 
money-lenders. Tt has been proposed that arbitration tribunals should be 
formed in regard to lo-an transactions, tliafc advances should be made by 
novemment on a system of equated instalments for long terms and that 
there should bo a regular debt rodom])tion scheme. Another proposal that 
has been made is that there should be a scheme of compulsory saving 
for tenants on the lines of insurance policies. 

There are many other prciposals on which 1 need not detain the House, 
but I am sure they will get due eoiisidcratioii. This is not a ease like 
one in which there was once trouble' in a village and 1 deputed an official 
to make an enquiry. I asked the Deputy Inspector, who was the official 
concerned, to go to the village and sec what the trouble was and try to settle 
it. He went to the village and two days afterwards I received a report 
which ended something like this. “Sir, with God’s help and by your 
kindness I. have settled the matter and cracked this Gordian nut”. It is 
not a nut to crack, nor is it a knot to cut; it is a problem which can only 
be unravelled by a careful survey of the state of local conditions and by 
the applicacion of remedies in various directions. There are many facets 
to the problem. One of the most difficult of all is the provision of suffi- 
cient staff. This, in my opinion, is a matter which can be tackled better 
by Local Govenimerits than by the Government of India, though the 
direction of the Governniont of India would undoubtedly be most valuable. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi (Madras ceded Districts and Gliittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural): Tlic Honourable tlu'. Einance Member, while 
introducing liis Budget, stated that the chief duty of the Government is 
the maintenance of the financial stability of the counti'y and to create con- 
ditions favourable for private enterprise. That is what we would expect 
from a Finance Member. But, Sir, if there was also a Member for Agri- 
culture on tlie Treasury Benches, he would have stated that the primary 
function of any Government will be the removal of indebtedness of the 
agricultur.al population and the provision of facilities for the marketing of 
his products and getting better prices for the agricultural produce and in 
every way improving the lot of the agriculturists. But, Sir, as at present 
constituted, we have no Member for Agriculture .... 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: There is a Member for Agri(julture although he carries 
other burdens also. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi: Ho is nob in this House. 

Sir, in India we have been accustomed so much to depend upon the 
help of Government that the agriculturist has lost his initiative, and so it 
is the duty of the Government to come forward with schemes for ameliorat- 
ing the condition of the agriculturist and improving his lot. Now, Sir, when 
tl^^re is cheap money in the country, that is, when any amount of money 
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can be got at lower rates of interest, it is the duty of the Government to 
launch upon a programme of public works like irrigation, road making, etc., 
tod to distribute the money that has been locked up in the Banks and 
individuals to improve the purchasing power of the rural population. Sir, 
reference has already been made in this House regarding the heavy indebted- 
ness that is hanging over the heads of the agriculturists. It is estimated 
that the total indebtedness of the agriculturists is in the neighbourhood of 
800 crores. 

An Honourable Member: It was 900 crores some years ago, and it must 
be 1,500 crores now. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi: At that time, they based their figure 
on the results of the Banking Enquiry Committee which made its report 
about 1928 or 1929. We find from the U. P. Debt Enquiry Committee 
that it is only about seven per cent, of long term loans and 25 per cent, 
of short term loans that are discharged by the debtors in that Province. 
What exists in the U. P., wo may take as a normal phenomenon existing 
all over the country. If that be the case, the indebtedness which existed 
in the year 1928 at Bs. 900 crores would have nearly doubled itself by this 
year, and that is only agricultural indebtedness, apart from urban indebted- 
ness w'hich also goes up to a very high figure. But we are concerned only 
with agriculturists at the present time. The Government, I am sorry to 
say, have not taken necessary stops to remove this appalling state of 
indebtedness. This indebtedness hangs very heavily on the rural popula- 
tion. It curbs the initiative and spirit of enterprise of the agricultural debtor 
and hence it indirectly has its effect upon the agricultural production of 
the country. Side by side with this appalling state of indebtedness, we find 
that the value of agricultural produce has gone down considerably. It is 
estimated that in the year 1929-30 the value of the total agricultural pro- 
ducts in this country was about Bs. 1,000 (irores. But in the year 1932-33, 
it has come to nearly 563 crores of rupees. Thus it has fallen by nearly 
50 per cent, and there is jvny amount of scope for the improvcmient of the 
lot of agriculturists. Several Provinces have been taking some stej)S to 
remove this indebtedness. We have just heard from the previous speaker 
the steps that have been taken in the United Ih’ovinees. Some stops in 
the M'^ay of debt conciliation boards have been taken in Ukj ('ontral Pro- 
vinces. I find that in the State of Bhavnagar, tlio debt conciliation board 
has been working very satisfactorily and the total indehledness of that 
State has been reduced by one-fourth. So it is iucumbont on any Govern- 
ment to straightaway start debt conciliation boards in each and every 
Province and examine each and every debt and try to reduce the debt if 
it has risen on account of unconscionable rates of interest. Then, it is not 
enough to reduce the indebtedness of the ryots. The Government should 
also {:ike steps to see that the agriculturist does not again fall into the 
bands of his creditors and the Government should create facilities for easy 
credit and at the same time the credit must be made self-liquidating. This 
the Government may do through the agency of co-operative societies that 
exist in this country jind .also through the land mortgage banks. No doubt 
the Co-o])(?rative Act has been working for some years, and societies do 
exist, but the societies have so far failed in the discharge of the work that 
has been expected of them. That is due to various causes. One chief 
reason is that th»?y art^ ])urely lending societies. They do not take any 
interest to sec how that credit is spent by the debtors. The co-operativo 
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societies must be so improved as to make them function also as agricultural 
societies. They must combine the function of both agriculture and co-opera- 
tion, and every loan that is given from that society must be only for 
agricultural purposes, and the society should look to its utilisation, and that 
society should also take ui)on itself the marketing of the product and get 
better prices for the produce of those debtors. Some such improvement must 
be made in the working of these co-operative societies. They should only 
advance short term loans aud it is only through the land mortgage banks 
Ihat long term loans should be given. Government should give every help 
for the development of these land mortgage banks in every important place 
in India. There is something more \vhich the Government ought to do to 
help the lot of the agriculturist. It is a notorious fact that the Indian 
agriculturist is very conservative and his habits and methods of cultivation 
are still the same as existed from time immemorial and there has not 
been much development in the way of agriculture. The world is moving 
rapidly towards scientific agriculture. Scientific research is the life blood 
of the economic develoi)ment of a country and the other countries have 
forged ahead of India. In India* also, wc have been taking some interest 
of laic in the advancement of scientific agriculture and we have established 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural llescarcli. But beyond passing some 
grants for the research institution, wc take very little interest afterwards 
and generally we do know very little of the activities of that institution. 

The other day, we gave protection to the sugar industry. Wc have 
given nearly 200 per cent, protection. In spite of that,( Java has been 
(lumping till recently her sugar in Indian markets over this high tariff 
wall. It is duo to the fact that Java is able to produce sugar at nearly one- 
third or one-fourth of the cost of production in this country. Again, we are 
being threatened with importatkm of rice from Siam and Japan. My 
Honourable friend has not yet taken any steps so far to relieve this dis- 
tressing situation. It is also due to the fact that they have been able to 
[)roduco nearly double or treble the quantity of rice which the Indian agri- 
culturist produces with his present methods of cultivation, and hence much 
improvement has still to be iriade in the methods of agriculture. India is 
said to be a great agricultural country, aud it is a great exporter of raw 
products and it has got certain monopolies of production. But what do we 
find now? We find that there are various competitors in foreign countries 
to our Indian products and there arc also synthetic substitutes for what 
we till now considered the monopoly products of India such as jute and 
myrabolams. We ai’o gi’adnally losing foreign markets. India was a great 
exporter of ground nuts, but wo find that South Africa, America and other 
countries also an^ exporting ground nuts in larger quantities. Though it is 
said that the Indian ground nut has got a better oily quality, yet it has 
not found a very good market and its exports liavc been dwindling down. 
Jt is duo to bad sorting and marketing and the Government have left it to 
the enterprise of the exporters and have not taken up seriously the question 
of better nifirkoting arul hettf^r sorting of these products. Then, it is also 
the duty of the Government to take steps to see that the prices of the pro- 
ducts rise. They can do so by various legislative enactments. At present 
We find the spectacUj of an export duty on rice from India in spite of the 
fact that foreign rice is being dumped into this country. We can have 
an export duty only on commodities which command a monopoly, but we 
have got various competitors now. Countries which were absorbing Indian 
■i^e till now have been sending rice to this country, and, in spite of this, 
the export duty has been still maintained. Sir, the Government ought, as 
a first step, to remove this export duty and create better facilities for the 
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of lAdian products. Then, there is the question of the freight rates 
The freight rates are larger for the transporting of rice from one place to 
another place within the country than they are for the imports from Java 
to the Indiari ports, and the Government should see that equitable freight 
rates we maintained. Por all these reasons, Sir, 1 have great pleasure in 
supporting the Resolution before the House. 

Sony. Captain Kao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Chand (Nominated Non- 
Official): Sir, the object underlying this Resolution is a laudable one, and 
one could draw a graphic picture of the present condition of the agriculturist. 
But as my views on this subject arc very well known to the House, I do 
not make any attempt to repeat them today. I will only refer to a remark 
eo aptly made by Mr. Darling late Registrar of Co-operative Societies in the 
Punjab, and now a Commissioner of that Province, lie says: “The agri- 
culturist is born in debt, he lives in debt, and he dies in debt*'. Sir, J 
do not tliink 1 can improve upon that description and this view has been 
supported by the Royal Commission on Agriculture that has produced a 
very voluminous report. But 1 must admit that the Government have not 
been negligent of the welfare of the agriculturist so far at any rate as the 
Punjab peasant is concerned. We are grateful to Government for having 
at any rate attended to his needs ever since the last century. 

It was in 1901 that the Punjab Land Alienation Act was passed, and that 
Act was passed after a very searching inquiry into the condition of the 
agriculturist. But this is an Act which has given offence to certain classes 
over which my friend, Bhai Parma Nand, fretted for about half an hour the 
other day, and I would ask him and others of his way of thinking that while 
the land that has been saved to us by this Act, is there, what about the 
produce? Ever since the passing of the Act, the land has no doubt been 
saved to the agriculturist and we are thankful to Government for that, 
but what about the produce of that land? Sir, the produce has all along 
been going into tlie hands of the money-lenders, and so wo arc, as it were, 
labourers for the money-lenders fixed upon a particular piece of land. 
(Hear, hear.) (Laughter.) 

During the last four or five years that the depression has lasted, as 
was pointed out so lucidly and ably hy my Honourable friend, Khan 
Bahadur Abdul Aziz, the Punjab Government liave been trying to amelio- 
rate the condition of the agriculturist. Huge remissions, in abiana, land 
revenue and takavi have been given, and, in one district alone, as was 
pointed out by the Honourable Member, no less tban (lily lakhs have been 
remitted during tlie last four years. But although we are grateful to the 
Government for what tliey have done for us, I may point out that although 
the money has gone from their pockets, it has not come to us. This re- 
mission has, Sir, been practically wasted. The Agricultural Commission, 
so far back as 1928, held that the agriculturists w^ere heavily in debt and 
that most of the debt was irrecoverable, so, at the time these remissions 
were so liberally made, we had more than one creditor. Government was 
one creditor, and they could attach our property for the arrears of land 
revenue or takavi and there were other creditors who held in their hands 
decrees from Civil Courts. So, under these circumstances, what did the 
Government do? Realising the helplessness of the poor agriculturist, they 
remitted their dues, and withdrew from the field of creditors and thus 
ceased to be creditors, but what do w^e gaitl? Sir, they only released our 
property to be utilised, to be attached aiid sold in execution of decrees in 

1 
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favour of other parties. The Gurgaon district is not far off, it is only 
about eight or nine miles from this hall and any Honourable Member could 
cro and see the condition of the villagers even after this remission of 6ftt 
lakhs of which my friend, Mian Abdul Aziz, was so much proud. Of course 
we are grateful for this to Government, but I am afraid the (Jovernmewt 
follow the line of least resistance and has not taken the fact into con- 
sideration that by this remission they were only helping the money-lender 
ill providing him facilities to attach our property. Then, besides that, we 
bad a very bad flood and the Government of India gave liberal grants, 
but owing to indebtedi^ess, our condition has not improved. Jt is going 
down from day to day. The other day, I was having a talk on the subject 
with Mr. Brayne, the Rural Uplift or Reconstruction Commissioner in the 
Punjab, who has studied this question so thoroughly. He said that formerly 
people used to say; 

Uttam Kheti^ ^^addhav^ ban, 

Nikhad Chakri, hhik nadan. 


This means that “among the professions, agriculture came first, next 
came business, the third was the place given to Government servants, and 
last came begging**, but he told me that this ought to be revised and we 
should read it like this: 

Uttam chakrx, Maddham ban, 

Nikhad khetif hhik nadan. 

mat is, “Government servants come first, business second, third comes 

3pm •grit^ulture, and then comes begging**. So the plight of the 
agriculturist has moved an offleer of Mr. Brayne 's standing, 
and he also tJiiriks that the agriculturists are in a very bad condition. 

Then, again, Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz drew atteutioii to the 
fact that ibc educated Indians wero chiefly to blame as they were not 
sellling in the villages and tliere was a move from villagt3S to towns. As 
1 myself can be jvccused of that charge, I owe. an cxi>lanation for this 
move. Sir, the exphuialion is this that although 90 per cent of the 
j)opulation live in villages, yet, in the matter of speeding money for ameni- 
ties, Government liavc been spending only ten per cent in villages and 90 
|)‘ r cent in towns. I will give one concrete exami)le to illustrate my 
point. There is a Sanitary Board in every province. At any rate, there 
is one in the Punjab, 1 do not know about other Proviuees. It provides 
^^aier facilities in towns. The Roliiak town got 75 per cent, of the ex- 
pi'iiditure on waterworks from Government through that Sanitary Board. 
Wc have got a school wliich is just outside the municipal limits — only 
two miles from there — which is in the rural areas. It is a full-fledged 
residential High School with four or five hundred boys in it and we asked 
that waterworks be extended to ns also. The reply was that the Sanitary 
Board could not give us a grant, because wc were not living in a town. 
The result was that although within two miles there is good water avail- 
able on which 75 per cent of the money has been spent by Government, 
yet wo do not got it. The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz 
knows all this, and I hope ho will bear me out. So, as up to this time 
they have been giving everything to the towns and not to the villages, 
naturally educated pebple begin to move into towns. It is up to Govern- 
ment now to spend .90 per cent of their money, according to the popula- 
liion or taxation basis, on the villages and only ten per cent on the towns, 
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and then you will see how thq tide is turned and all of us will go back 
to the villages. This tendency is apparent in evary walk of life. For 
instance, there are about 11 very good colleges in Lahore. After havin*j 
all those colleges, there was no need for a Government College in that 
area, yet they are spending huge sums on a Government College at Lahore 
although in the whole of the south-east of the Punjab, in the whole of the 
Ambala Division, there is not one college and they will not provide one. 
They can say that Lahore is an educational centre and the Government 
College should be located in the principal centre ft)r education. But why 
should the Veterinary College be also located there'? That ought to be 
in the Hissar district which is the home of cattle. There has been a 
tendency on the part of the Government to spend money on towns, and, 
therefore, there is this move. The Honourable Khan Bahadur Miaii 
Abdul Aziz very rightly quoted from the opinion of the Agricultural Com- 
* mission in support of his argument. T wish he had quoted other things 
which thci Agricultural Commission recommended and to which Govern- 
ment have not uj) to this time paid any attention to our knowledge. 
Take, for instance, ])aragra'ph 364, from which, with your permission. Sir, 

I will read only a small portion: 

“The importance of the co-operative movement is accentuated by the comparative 
failure of legislative measures designed to deal with the problem of indebtedness to 
achieve their objects. We received evidence in Burma that the provisions of the 
Civil Procedure Code exempting the cattle, implements and produce of agriculturists 
from sale may be ignored by the courts. We have mentioned that the Kamiauti 
Agreements Act in Bihar and Orissa has proved ineffective. The provisions of the 
Deccan A’griculturists* Relief Act are being evaded and the Usurious Loans Act is 
practically a dead letter in every province in India.** 

After haviug read this, it was up to the Government of India to sub- 
stitute effective Acts for all these dead letters. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Clictty): The Hon- 
ourable Member must conclude soon. 

Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand: I will draw at- 
tention only to those provisions of the law which are therci and which are 
being ignored by Courts. Section 60 of the Civil Procedure Code lays 
down certain exemptions. I will not read them here. They are well 
known to all Honourable Members, whereby implements of agriculture, 
seed, grain and cattle houses and tho cattle are exempt from attachment 
in execution of decrees. As I have been practising in mufassil Courts, I 
find that all these articles, every one of them, have been attached and are 
being attached by Courts and section 60 is being ignored. Then, there 
was section 61 of the Civil Procedure Code. At the time when this Code 
was enacted, this Legislature left it to the Provincial Governments to frame 
rules for the exemption of produce for the maintenance of the family of 
the agriculturist up to the next harvest. But up to this time no Gov- 
ernment, except perhaps the United Provinces, have framed any rules 
under this section, and, therefore, it remains a* dead letter. 

Then, Sir, further on, the Agricultural Commission recommended that 
irrecoverable, debts should be wiped out. It is perfectly reasonable that 
irrecoverable debts should not be persisted in, and any instalment, that 
might be fixed for that debt, will only perpetuate it. Therefore, they 
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rt commended the passing of simple Insolvency La-ws. hrom paragraph 
;j(i4 to paragraph 367, they have gone at hngih on this point and they 
liave come to the conclusion tliat simple insolvency laws may be consi- 
dered by Provincial Governments. J4ut except the Poinbay (lovmrninent, 
so h«r as. 1 know, no Government have taken any action on these lines. 

I submit that the Govcrniinjnt ol India liave got eiKnigh material to 
oQ upon, and, therefore, they can proceed on that nnilerial. Tln^ object 
01 the Jlesolution is a laudable one, but llie time lor (knnmittces and ha* 
(^;umTnissioiis is gone. People are in a very bad plight. The time for 
has come ahd no useful purpose will be scirved by auy Conunitlei'. 
W* do not want to add anolbor volume to the Iiil)rary for academical 
(li^Mission. Therefore, 1 hope the Jloiiourahle the Mover will withdr.iw 
his Itesolution. 

NaWRb Major Malik Talib Mehdi Khan (North Pi m jab: Muhammadan): 
Hir, th('. yirohlem of agricultural distress is one lhi“ S(‘riousness of whieh, 

1 jiiay hi permitted to say, has not hctai fully r(“ilis(al. It is of vital 
iuiporlanee to nearly 80 per cent of the population of India. 

[At this stage, Mr. Preshhmt (The TTononrahle Sir Shamniikhain 
Clietty) vacated tlie Chair wTiieh was then occuyded hy ^^r. Deyiiity Pn - 
pideiit (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhiiry).'| 

Its seriousness was lirst brought to notice by the liankhig Jiupiiry 
C’uinniittcc which estimated that the agricultural dubt of India amounted 
to nearly ten crores. This calculation was arrived at four or live years 
ago, and it would not be wide of the mark if \vv add another thrne or 
four crorcs to it, that is to say, it has amounted to 14 or 15 crores. 
Tlieni is no* doubt that the Provincial Governments lia\e done cvirytliiug 
yiossihle to solve this probhuii, hut, wlienever the necessary im-asures 
were brought before the Legislature, (luiy were met with such o 2 )positiou 
on the part of the money-lenders llial llu‘. Govc'rmiu'nt whieh are always 
afraid of the pn ss agitation liad them greatly whittled down, a'nd wdion 
llie.y eventually emerged from the Committee stagi‘., they lost, half their 
value. Therefore, it is not wTorig to say that most of them w’er(» half-lu'artcd 
nicaSurcs, and their actua'l w’orkirig proved beyond doubt that tlicy were 
so. We have got the Usury Laws in vogue in various Provine(‘S, Pugu- 
lation of Money-Lenders’ Accounts and other such Acts, hut they are all 
practically a dead letter. Eecently th(t TTindus lield nujetings in Kliane- 
wal (Ilistrict Multan) and other places to oppose the new agriculturist 
debt law put up by the Punjab Government; and it is clear from the 
Resolutions passed there that one section of the public whieli n'yu’osents 
the money-lenders would not like that tho poor debtor should have breath- 
ing time or that he may he able to got rid of some of his dchls. At the 
same time, we are, very grateful to the Government for so kiiidly remit- 
ting lakhs and lakhs of rupees at the, time of each harvest when they find 
that the people are not in a position to pay their dues. Government 
fdao advance lakhs of rupees hy way of taliavi loans to the ryots: they 
not only advance these loans, but they also make huge remissions when- 
ever there is necessity for it, as was just now pointed by Mian Abdul 
the Commissioner of the Ambala Division. But we have to see 
^hat our friends, the money-lenders, have done to lighten the burden of 
Ihe ryots. I would advise the future Superintendents of Census to add 
^ column to their statements to show the number of persons who lived in 
villager, accumulated wealth there, built palatial buildings and then went 
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away to towns to carry on their enormous business by the funds which 
they brought with them from tlie villages. It will show that most of 
the persons who are now living in towns and running factories originally 
belonged to the villages, and it was there that they collected funds by 
which they are now carrying on their lucratiive business in the towns. 1 
would advise the aahucar and the Government as well that it is time that 
they realise the gravity of the problem. 

Sir. with the life of the zamindar is bound the stability of the Gov- 
ernment and the existence of the mhucnra; in his death lies the death, at 
any rate, of the sahucars and immense increase in the anxiety of the 
Government. Wi- are all in one boat, and if it flounders, it must carry 
down with it all that it conta'ins. The zamindar has reached a point 
whicli is so aptly portrayed in a Persian j^roverh which says: 

“ 67 / »/ nlwz 7 //- (juz(f.<ht; cha neza wa che, haluht.^* ; 

which HK'ans that once the water goes over one’s head, it dois not 

matter whether it assumes the height of a spear or a lance. T wish my 

fri« ^ids who lend mon(»y to the zamindars realised their position, which 
is th.'it the former’s prosperity is tied up with the welfare of the latter. 

My friend, Mr. Joslii, has tried to inculcate his ideas of socialism. Ho 
a(lvocat(‘.d liis ])rinciples on a former occasion a'lso, and T was able to 

refute them. TTnman nature being what it is, no distribution by the 

people can change tlie condition of tilings. It is admitted on all hands 
that, the welfare of tluj landlord lies in the welfare of his tenant. I 
know the landlord of the Punjab advances money to the tenant, gives him 
animals, ploughing tackle and otlicr implements without charging any 
interest, and recovers it in kind, whenever the tenant is in a position to 
pay it. Thus, it is evident that the relation of the landlord and tlie 
tenant is satisfactory. 

My next point is that tlio village has been brought to such, a condition 
that no iraprovc’.ments can bo efTccted in it easily. It has got no means 
of communication, no medical relief; it w'^ants siinitation, and is in need 
of education. Major-(hmeral Megawo who was J.)irector-General of the 
Indian Medical Survico, made a* statement the other day, which was 
reproduced in most of the Indian pape^rs that fifty per cent of the people 
were below par in their hoaltli. It is really a very serious problem, and 
we ought to see what an? the causes of it. If a man has a* sword always 
hanging over his head like thti sword of Damocles, he will always feel 
depressed, as the zamindar, who has no means of removing his burden, 
and every day gets deeper and d(«eper into the debt. He is unable to 
raise his head. He is denied the necessaries of life, which a civilized 
person requires and this accounts for the deterioration of his health. T 
look lo my friends on this side, who are all enjoying the best of advan- 
tages in towns and big places, to bestow some attr.ntion on this problem, 
beeanse it was the hard labour of the poor villager which provided means 
to my friends to thrive in towns. 

Many Commissions have been held and measures adopted; most of which 
were devoted to the industrial development of the country and the improve- 
ment of the conditions of industrial labour. T do not know what is the 
definition of labour. Personally T would say that a Pbourer is one who 
works ^ith his own hands to gain his livelihood. If it is correct, then I 
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do not understand why a differentiation should be made between an 
ucrricultural labourer and an industrial labourer. For the former they are 
making provisions for saving them from indebtedness, providing them with 
good houses, medical relief, education for their children and all sorts of 
.jiiTU‘nities of life. They are given -only a fixed niiml)or of hours to work in 
tlie factories. Unlike his fortunate brother, the zaniindar must get u\) at 
ibree or four in the morning and work till midnight, thert‘ are no tixe^d hours 
for him, no one cares about his food or where lu' lives and wludher liis sons 
;ire properly educated. There is no water supply for him and lie has got 
a very small Bhai:o of what are called the necessaries of life. He deserves 
something to bo done to ameliorate his lot. The Provincial (lovernnuuits, 

T must admit, are doing it, but their resources art', after all limited, and 
tluw cannot go as far as the (!ase requires. ( !onyo(jut*ntly. the first thing 
iluit we have got to do is to find out all the causes which contribute to 
(he distress or indebtedness of the zamindars. I do not mind what 
machinery is applied but T must say that a huge Tl.f)yal Cojnmission is not 
iict'ded, because the country cannot afford it. If lliero is to \n^ a (Vmi- 
inittec, it must be a small committee' (‘.onsisting of those olliccrs who have 
worked in districts assisted by one or two zamindars from each Province, 
riiey might go about and find out the causes which have brought ab«)ui this 
condition of affairs. 

Mr. G iya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Oharnparan : Non -Muham- 
madan): Ho yon realise what will he the siz(‘ of the Committee as yon 
suggest? 

Nawab Major Malik Talib Mehdi Khan: They can havii lio-opted nunnheu-s. 
Ff they go to Bihar, my friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, will be on(' of lju m, 
and if they come to the Punjab, I will have the honour of going with tlu'm. 
Atid when they have found out the cause, they can also suggest nutans 
for ameliorating it. With these words, f support the "Resolntion. 

Mr. Ilppi Saheb Bahadur (West Coast and Nilgiris: Muhammadan): 
Sir, this Besolntion is of very great importance, it is of first rate import- 
ance to us, because ours is a country of agriculturists and the prosperity 
of the country mainly depends on the prosperity of the agriculturists. For 
the last two years or so a depression has come upon the country which is 
|:)crhaps unprecedented in history. People have been voicing forth the 
situation in those parts of the country from where thc'v hail. T hail from 
a very remote part of India, and in that part of the country, T read in a 
local newsT>aper day before yesterday, the collection of rent is going on 
and the collection of taxes and assessment is gointr on As the pe()])1o are 
unable to pay the demands, the landholders and cnllivntors are lunning 
away and hiding from the village officers. Their pro])orties are beings 
•attached and sold. There is nobody to defend them, fliey are not ahh* to 
pay up the remaining one hist of the assessment. The.y have sold all 
their property within the hist few months to pnv up each instalment, so 
much so, for the last instalment they are not able to find means to pfiy 
the demand of the Government officials. It is even said that eroy^s are. 
standing in the fields. The village officers are attaching them and alsf> 
attaching household property, and that is the situation there. 

We have been crying in this House and outside asking Government to 
look towards Malabar and save us from the dire distress that is f.icing 
You can imagine, Sir, the sitnaiion of a country which is mainly 
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agri(Mjltiirfil and depends mainly upon cocoanuts as its mainstay when the 
prieo which was ranging between 40 and 50 till 1929 has come down to 
12 and 15. The price of pep 2 )er which is another source of incomt* in 
Malal)ar has fallen from 600 to 120 and 130. That is the j)osition. At the 
same time, the Jh'ovincial (Tovornment are going on increasing the taxes. 
.In the last IJ years, peo 2 )le have been cr^ng to stop the resettlement for 
the time being, but the (}ov(‘.rnment are going on merrily taxing the 
[)eople. You will see how inhuman the Provincial Government were when 
you hear how they colled, the new taxes and survey charges. The lands 
were surveyed l)ehiud the back of the people who did not know what the 
Government wore doing. They went to survey after a year or so. Last 
year, they came forward witli a demand at the rate of 10, 11 and 12 annas 
per acre.. The people could not pay and they appealed to relent, but the 
(joverinu(*nt did not yield lor a momeid. They attached and sold projjerty, 
att.ach(ul standing cr()])S, without even allowing time to the ])coplo to collect 
their dues. That is the kind of feeling which the Government have for the 
|)eo])le. The Government could have allowed one or two years for the 
[)eoplo to ])ay up small dues. 

Sir, within the last one or two years, the Government of India have 
imposed on the. ])eo])le new taxes up to a tune of 45 crores, and 80 per 
ceid. of this nioncy has to come from the pockets of the agriculturists 
At tluj same time, what have the Government done to improve the economic 
cdiiditioTY of the agriculturist? So far as I know, they passed an Act for 
8top])ing the import of foreign wheat into India. People have been crying 
to reduce the cost, of freights for rice between various parts of India. 
Government laivc' been giving assurances from time to time', but so far 
they have done nothing to accede to this demand. The' people from 
Malabar have boon crying that a foreign competitor has come into the field 
and captured the Indian market in the matter of cocojinuts, the main 
agricultural produce of Malabar. It is the Government that have been 
n’sponsible for allowing this foreign raw material to come into this country. 
Th(‘. Government of Ceylon took adequate measures to protect their agri- 
culturists. Is it not the duty of our Government also to see that our agri- 
culturists are protected ? Is it not in the interests of this Government to 
BOO that the raw material produced in this country is used in this country 
before they allow foreign materials to come in and compete with our 
interests? They imposed some sort of import duty before. But it was not 
so much in the interests of India, if T may say so, as in the interests of 
somebody else. The European and foreign markets wanted cheap 
cocoanuts and they found that Ceylon was a large cocoanut producing 
country. But so far as India is concerned, Indian cocoanut had a market 
in India itself, and the foreigners had to compete with Indian market. 
In order to have Ceylon cocoanut and copra for themselves, they persuaded 
this Government to impose an im])ort duty on the Ceylon produce. The 
Government did that and helped them. Now’, the. foreign countries do 
not want Ceylon copra; or, if they buy, it is in very small, infinitesimally 
small quantities. When the Government of India found that the foreign 
markets did not want any more Ceylon copra, they removed the export 
duty — do not say that they entirely removed it, but reduced the value 
to a minimum — from Es. 23 to Bs. 10 or Bs. 9. From last year, we have 
been asking the Government to give us some protection by not allowing 
foreign goods to come in, but the only result of our cries and representations 
was that the Government of India in tJanuary last reduced it again by 
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one rupee. The result is that owing to the lowering of the import duty, 
they are underselling us now. It is impossible for us to compete with 
the foreign cocoanuts. We have been helping the people of Northern India 
and of the Punjab in the matter of wheat: wo have been paying for it, 
in fact, in the shape of the higher import duty. It is, therefore, right 
that they should be generous ^jbo us also and purchase only the Indian 
product. One of the arguments put forward is that Ceylon purchases our 
iM(;c. But Ceylon lately has been purchasing cheaper rice from Siam and 
other places. They have not actually refused to buy Indian rice, but they 
have been purchasing clieaper stuff from other countries. You cannot stop 
that; they also say that Ceylon is a big purchaser of our cotton goods, 
('ompare the value of cotton goods purchased hy Malabar and by Ceylon. 
Ceylon purchases about 2d lakhs rupees worth, but Malabar and 
Travancorc piircliasc about 136 lakhs ru])ees worth of c'otton g(jods. 
If Ceylon does not purchase our cotton goods, wo in Malabar guarantee 
that we will ])iirchasc that 23 lakhs worth of goods if you will lielj) us to 
ketip out Ceylon cocoanut. Instead of purchasing Ja][)anese goods, wi? will 
purelutse Bombay goods. If the (Tovernment have imposed this (‘xtra 
taxation to the tune of Es. 45 crores shutting their eyes to the dire 
rconomic distriiss in the country, throughout its length and breadth, 1 do 
not know what is going to happen. With these words, I support the 
Hesolution. 

Rao Bahadur B. L. Fatil (Bombay Southern Division: Non-Muham- 
madan llural): Sir, it seems that the agriculturist is on the brains of many 
Honourable Mernlna’s. (hnlainly that is a veu’y good sign for the country. 
But I think the reason seems to be that the growing poverty of th(‘. agri- 
culturist has affected every ])ocket. It has affected the reve.nue of the 
Government; therefore, the Government arc in a mood to say a. few sym])a- 
thctic words; it has affected the pockets of the lawyers; it has affected 
ihe income of the business men : perh{i})s in my humble opinion that is 
the reason why everybody has opened his t\ves and fe(‘ls for tlic agriculturist. 

Coming to the Resol ion, I should like to remark that the debate for 
these two days has been almost of a rambling eharaettu’. It would liave 
been better had some Honourable Members put forth (certain grievances and 
Concrete proposals as ixjniing forth from the non-otheial Benches, and 
Government would have been in a much better position to pay tlieir 
att(mtion to them. However, as far as I can s('e, (ioming from rural parts 
of my Brcsidericy, I should like to ]>la(*e hefoio the Honourable House 
and also before the Government some important matters to whi(4i tliey 
can pay, I should say, practical attention. Many things have been said on 
the floor of the House in the course of the debate and I think it will be 
very diflienlt for Government to pay due attention to all of them. Probably 
they will give a suitable reply and do nothing more. 

We can divide the (piestion of the agriculturist into three divisions: 
the first is. what can wt*. do for his hotter living? I can suggest two 
thingj; ; the most irnj)or1;mt thing for Ijis better living is, his drinking 
Mater. He docs not get potable water in many places. 

Tlie second one is medical aid. I do not want to suggest to Govern- 
ment that medical aid should be taken to the house of every peasant. What 
I suggest is this. We know that in this country lakhs of people suffer 
from malaria and that every year it takes a toll of thousands of human 
lives in every Province. It is the primary duty of the Government, 
therefore, to (;ombat this dn^adful disease which generally affects the 
rural parts. 
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^riioD, the next thing regarding the agriculturist, in my humble 
opinion, is with regard to his profession. I should like to make two 
(L'OU<*rt < i suggestions. (loveniriicnt ought to pay more attention to pro- 
vider th(‘ ;igri('ultiirist wiili l)etter and selected varieties of seeds. From 
rnv own person;]) ('xpericru'C in my Province, 1 venture to say, Sir, that 
it "is very difficult for the agriculturist to obtain the right type of seeds, 
like- sugar eanf;, cotton, potatoes, and so on. 

Then, 1 think marketing facilities ought to be provided. That has been 
already deal! with and 1 do Tiot wish to dwell on that aspect of the ques- 
tion at length. 

I’h'i Ihhd question which 1 should like to discuss is about his finances, 
and here I can suggest two things. The first thing to be done is that land 
mortgage hanks slionld bo ostablishod tlirouglioiit the country and the 
irideht('dness of the agriculturist should be reduced in tlu* first instance. 
The second suggestion is that, instead of paying more* attention to the 
credit side of the co-operative movement, we should pay greater atten- 
tion lr> the n()]i-ci’c‘dil side of tli(3 (»o-opcrativo movement. 

Then, fciir, wilii regard to the legislation that can he undertaken on 
behalf of the agriculturists, I would place two things in tho forefront. 
Tt is higli time for OovornTnont to take up some legislation to chock 
lean ions loans. SiM'oiully , it is also high time for (love-rnment to under- 
take* some legislation with r(*gard to tenancies. 

Then, Sir, there is also anotlicr thing to which 1 should like to draw' 
the atteiilion of the Cfovommeut, and tlitii is the system of giving sus- 
pensions and remissions in flu- Provinces. 1 ('an only say that the present 
systi’iii is imperfect and it calls for a. sj)ee(l\ and radical revision. 

Sir, without taking any moio time of tlic Mouse, J ctmmicnd my sug- 
gestions to tile Government. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, the subject matter of this Itcsolution has 
berm threshed out s(3 thoroughily that I feel I shall not be justified in 
taking move than two or throe minutes of the time of this Hou:^n I 
should like to roler to one or two observations wdiieli were madt^ by the 
ITonoiirablo the Official Member from the Punjab, Mr. Abdul Aziz. If I 
renu'mhei alight, la* said tliat the fertility of the lands was the same as 
it was some time hack. This is a very disputable point in my opinion. 
As Hom)urahk‘ Mcmhia’s know, bones of animals arc great fertilisers for 
the fic'lds. and it is a fact that ihmisands and thousands of tons of bones, 
eitlk'r cruslieci or oiherwiso, arc being exported from India evorv year. 
I’his l•(*sults in impairing to a very great extent the fertility of the soil. 
This is a point whic*h. if the (’ommittee wdiieh is suggested in this Resolu- 
tion is apfiointed, can go into. ^ 

riicre is ?i>iotlu'r point. In ancient times we used to luive a lot of 
trees .ind loiests in and around the villages. That afforded the much 
needl'd rnoisturt* to the fields, and that w’as also an element w^hicli tended 
to increase the fertility of the land. Now, with the pressure on agricul- 
tural land, with the increase in population, dc-forcstation has been going 
on at a rapid pace, and that also, in ray humble view, has contributed 
to a large extent in impairing the fertility of the soil. By the mere 
efflux of time, the fertility of the soil has a tendency of getting 
deteriorated, but with these additional elements, T think the fertility 
of the soil is bound to deteriorate more rapidly. As Honourable 
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Members who come from rural areas know that land in these days 
does not yield the same amount of grain which it used to in olden 
dii'fc, with a view to improving the produce that improved 

liiothods of cultivation have been adopted and agricultural institutions 
liiivc also been started in several places to impart agricultural education 
to the people, like those at Coimbatore, Pusa and other places. This 
is a point which has to be carefully looked into, — I .mean whether 
the fertility of the soil is the same as it was before, or it has deteriorated,, 
wliich, I think, is the case. 

Then, niy frierid went on to tX)inL out that the number of cattle is the 
pjiine as it was some years ago. I do not know if T have been able to 
catcdi my friend correctly, but that is also a point in dispute. Thousands 
and thousands of cattle are being slaughtered, and the hides and skins 
;ire being taken out and exported from this country, with the result 
that cattle, which is the wealth of an agricultural country, is dete- 
riorating both in })omt of number as well as quality, though the institutions 
which are run by the Government and also private enterprise are trying 
to do wliat they can to improve the breed and quality of the cattle in 
tlii^ (‘ountry. 

Tlien, Sir, mention was also made of tlie prices of agricultural com- 
modities. With the world wide depression and other causes, the prices of 
agricultural commodities have declined very considerably, and it is in the 
interests of the agriculturists that the prices of commodities should 
rise and that the people should get a fair value for the produce of their 
lands. At present it is the experience of the agriculturists that the 
money which is spent in raising a crop cannot be recovered from the sale 
of the produce of the land, because the prices of produce have gone down 
HO considerably, and with it the purchasing power of the people. 

Then, Sir, the question of agri(!ultui*al indebtedness is also a very 
iiiiportant point for consideration. The deep and the deepening poverty 
of tlie people of India has been referred to by various writers and >^peakers 
h'oni the time of the Indian National Congress, from the time of William 
Dighy and others, and I do not know if any cffc'.ctivc steps have so far 
been taken by Government to tackli* this most important agrieiillural pro- 
blem. 

Ijii^ud reveiiuti is being realised without any consideration to the capacity 
of the people to pay it. I will mention the case of my own Province of 
Pihar w’hich has recently suffered so terribly from the eartliquakc. The 
most serious problem in JBiliar at present is the vast amount of sand that 
has been deposited as a result of the earthquake, from tiif; bowels of the 
earth. Tliis is not an easy or even an ephemeral phase of the question. 
1 had been to my place only the otiior day, and I saw with my own eyes 
thousands and thousands of acres of land under sand. Tt is very difficult 
for the agriculturists to clear the sands and to make the lands as fertile 
as the> w'ere before. My PTonourablc friend, Mr. B. Das, who has got 
very implicit faith in Government communiqui^.s whispers that the (jovern- 
n^ient communique says that the lands can he reclfiimed. I do not say 
that the lands cannot be reclaimed, but those of us who come from my 
own Province know how difficult it is to reclaim these lands unaided by 
Government. It may be quite easy for my Honourable friend. Mr. B. Daa^ 
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living at a safe distance to speak in that tone, but those of us who 
rualisc thcj seriousness of the situation know how'' difficult it is to tackle 
this problem successfully. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: The Government communiques say that ‘.)0 
per cent is all right. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I do not know^ whether my Honourable friends 
have got iiriplicit faitli in all tlio coniTrumiquds issued by the Govorn- 
lYicnt. but T, coming from my Province, say that if the Government of 
Iliha.r sm\ that 90 per (amt of tlu* lands can hr*, easily brought under 
cultivaticiii, I shall wc'lcome that idea, but 1 have my own doubts about 
it. 1'he Gov(unment of Bihar and Orissa, 1 am afraid, have not been jir 
gentn’ous as tlir^v ought to have been in understanding and tackling th^. 
sc^itais .'■atnation that ha^ arisen in my Province* as a result of the earth- 
quake. Ho\vev(*r, Sir, tin's is a point which 1 need not lal)Our; it is a point 
whicli has got spcs'ial reforciice to my own Province. 

Mr. dadha\’. if I remoinber ariglit, in the c(nirse of his speech ivferred 
to the ditfen'nt systems of land tenures and land settlements prevailin:' 
in th(.*. diffoi'cmt parts of the (country. For instaiice, he referred te the 
permatienl stdt'euKMit in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and the ryotwari 
tenure obtaining in Bombay and other Presidencies, and so on, and it was 
prol)ably on that account that he opposed the formation of a ecaitral coiii- 
niitU'e to go into iliis (question. .\s lias been suggested by some speaktu’s, 
a cyuli’al conmiittec* niigli]:. be appointed with pow(*r to eo-opt members (jf 
vnrioiH lh‘(n’i>i(a‘.s wlaui they go and tonr in their respective territories. 
But, frankly ‘Speaking, 1 doubt as to wdicthcr tlie pro8(uit is quite the 
opportune (inir for tlu* esialilishmcnt of a (‘ornmittee like this, and my 
d()id)t is sln'jigtliened In tlio J'n(*t that in tlie Hosolution the committee 
is pniposed to (-onsist of officials, experts and Memhers of the Assembly. 
As we all know we are on the eve of dissolution of this House and the 
formal ion of a new Assc'mhly. 1 do not think that at such a time as this 
it would be quite appi’opriate to associate Members of this House with a 
committee? of I hat sort. Besides, it is such a vast problem that I do not 
think it would he possible to tackle it on the eve of Constitutional licforms. 
The j.(?asants of a (*(um1rv, as we know, form the hac'kbonc of the nation, 
and their condition, economic and otlionviso, should ho the first concern 
of a lesponsiblc Government, As an English poet has said : 

‘ A bold poa.santry is a country’s pride, 

WIicMi oner destroyed can never be .supplied.” 

I would not, like; to commit myself to the terms of the original Besolu- 
tion which rc(‘ommciids the appointment of a committee consisting of 
officials, cxp(?rts and ATcmbers of the Assembly. I should like to give 
prefcreiicc. to the amendment which is sought to be substituted in place 
of Bie. (uigiual Jtcsoliiticm. Tlie question of agricultural produce io one 
wlii.'h oiigbi to receive the very serious attention of the Government. For 
instance the (picstion of supplying improved seeds and seedlings of wheat, 
rice and sugai-cane has, in my opinion, not received as much practical 
amount of impoitance as it ought to have received. Institutions at 
Coimbatore and Pnsa^ for instance, are making a lot of investigations into 
the matter, but so far as the actual agriculturists are concerned, I ajn 
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afraid, they have not been afforded the full benefit of the results of the 
iuvcsti/,"ations carried on in tliose institutions. I do not lay the entire 
blame on the shoulders of the Government. Tlie conscirvaiism of the 
iigviculturists is one item which prevents t’he people from Inking to inno- 
vations of a novel kind to which they have not been accustomed before. 
Agricultural implements, for instance, are also a matter wliich is very 
closely connected vvitli the (piestion of agricultural population in this 
country. Our agriculturists have been using from time immemorial those 
old implements to whit'li llicy have been accustojued from the time of their 
fere fat hers. Itjs necessary, under the now (‘oialition of things, to introduce 
new methods for the tilling of the soil and for other agricultural purposes. 
I do noi know how lar ( lovoinincnt have Ix oii ahlo to help tlu; agricul- 
turists in this matter. Sometimes wc have exhibitions in wliieh agiicul- 
t.u;a! iinplenionts an.' -,liow n h;. wa\ ol (hunousfration to llui ])eoplc, but 
these are few and far betwec'ii, and I am afraid that that pix)duces very 
small effect on the agricailtuiT-ds so far as tla'ii- daiK avocailions an* con- 
cerned. Some friends have gone very elaborately into the (|uc.stion of 
improving the lot of the agriculturists, and I do not |)r(>|)ose to traverse 
the same ground over again. It will bo the function, of Ihe cannmittce 
to find out the eau-a‘s of ihe pr(‘s<Mit d('pr('ss(‘d caaidition of the agricul- 
tiu'isls and to dc'vise, rcanedli’s. I (piite agree with. s(.)Tru' of my Honourable 
friends who hav(' said that Ihe question of giving proUadion to some o*‘ the 
iiuhislries in this (rouiilrv has heen coming up V('r\ frecpiently before this 
Mouse. 1 do not grudge whatevtu- legitimate ])rotoction may h(. given to 
tlu! deserving national indusirios of this country. Ihit I would like 
slrongl\ to ompliasise the point that, agriculture h(*ing th(' v(m*v mainstay 
of the bulk of the peOfiU', the interc'sts of the .u^ricult mists ought to 
receive very serious consideration at Iho hand< oi llu' (lovc'rmnent. 1 do 
not know what refily iIk' (lovernmeni Member would give to the Tlesolu- 
tion. As 1 liave already stated, T find some -lort of inappropriateness in 
pivsising this llcsoiution at the present, jumdiuv. hut T hope that iny 
llononrable friend, Mr, V)ajpai, who is going to ri'ply to this dc'bate will 
giv(j some sort of assiuaiice whi(di might allav whahwer feelings of 
su^qiicion there niigdit he lurking in our hearts that the interests of the 
agri('idtniists do ii-»t receive a^i careful and i ariu'sl c(uisid('ration at the 
hands of the Government as sonu' (^ther industries n'ceive. These are 
the points which T had got to say on this subject.. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Mr. r)c])uty Presid('nt, in the first place T owe an 
apology to my slumbering friend on my left for disturbing his repose. 
T sliall try for his benefit to moderate the intf'nsity of my voice as much 
'as possible. (Laughter.) 

This debate started nearly two months ago. There has been this long 
interva:!, and today many Honourable Members have taken part in the 
discussion. If I w^erc to attempt to show to eacli one of them the cour- 
tesy of devoting at least two minutes to their remarks. T would exhaust 
the forty minutes which is the maximum that is allowed by your grace 
to a speaker on behalf of the Government wdien replying to a ‘Resolution. 
I can only assure Honourable Members that, if T do not specifically deal 
with all the points, no discourtesy is mr anb. but that the limitations of 
time make it necessary to deal only with essentials. 

Now, turning to these essentials, let me, in the first place, congi’atulate 
my Honourable friend, the Mover of this Resolution, for bringing up this 
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iji'portaiit topic, and if Mr. Heddi were here, I would assure him at once 
that I was not going to take shelter behind the constitutional position 
and say that ijuisiniicli fis Land liovonuc is a reserved i^rcvincial subject 
and Agricultun is a transferred in'ovincial subject, therefore the Govern- 
ment of India' can fold their Ininds and let all these matters take their 
course and shape in sucli ways as destiny would fashion. 

Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Chaudhii Lai Chand: Ts not Industry 

a transferrc'd provincial subject? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: 1 do not quite follow the point of the interruption 
of my Mon()ural)le friend whether Industry is not a provincial 
transferred subject. 1 am stating that Land Revenue is a re- 
served provincial subject, I hat is provincial, though re,served, and Agri- 
culture is also a provincial subject, though transferred, but we quite 
recognise tlie force of tht‘ remark of my Honourable fric^ad, Mr. Rama- 
swaini Mndaliar, iiai>ielyi that without attempting to infringe tlie auto- 
nomy of the Ib-ovijiees there is a great d(./d that the Government of 
India and I lie Provincial Governments can do in concert in order to fur- 
ther Ihe f)rosp(‘rity of this country. 

Sii’. as regards agriculture, it has been said by more than one speaker 
Hmt it is (lie inainstav of this country. Let me say that we are on com- 
mon grouTid as regards that. Honourable Meinb(3rs w'lio sit on these 
R(‘.nches rtieognise that just as much as Honourable Members who sit 
opy)osite. lleport after report and book after book has referred to the 70, 
80 or 90 per cent of the jioj)iihition of this country who directly or in- 
directly subsist on l.md and agricultural operations, and it is hardly con- 
coival)l(‘, Ihi^nd’ore,, that any Government could assign to agri- 
cultun' a secondary |)lace in its affictions or a secondary 
place in its policy. But, Sir, wdien I have made this con- 
fession of or faith, uarnc-ly, that Government rc(5ognise the import- 

ance of agriculture, I would venture to join issue with my Honourable 
friend. Mu* Mover t)L the Resolution, as to the effectiveness of the pro- 
posed metla^d. nam-'ly, investigation by a committee for carrying out our 
sympathetic ideas and intentions. Honoura'ble Members arc aw^are that 
thc'n^ has been a Royal Commission on Agriculture. It took more than 
two years or nearly iw’o years to complete that work and cost us more 
than 1-1 lakhs of ru])e(‘s. Thure has been a Banking Inquiry Committee 
since. Other investigations are afoot. Surely we do not want to shelve 
this question wliich needs action by referring points which arc alrc^ady 
known for invi'siigation to another committee. The essential fact is this, 
that (h(' ca'us('s of the pr ^ent agricultural distress are well-known. There 
has been this world depression with its catastrophic fall in the prices of 
primary comTnodiiios, a fall which has been greater in proportion than 
the fall in price's of mtinufacfcur* d goods Two results follow from that; 
first that fhe agriculturist ha's a much smaller margin left for purchasing 
those necessities which he has to buy in the shape of manufactured goods; 
secondly, that the bur-<‘ i on his fixfid monetary charges, be it land re- 
venue w^hich is paid to Government, or be it the interest and principal 
that he pays to his creditors, that the margin left for them is fiither 
practically non-existent or completely inadequate to his requirements. 

Now, Sir, I should like to describe*, as briefly as T can, what Local 
Governments have done so fnr to deal with these two problems, namely, 
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the problem of the payments which arc due to them and then the question 
oi the payments which are due to the creditor. On the first question I 
need only quote, a few striking figures as regards remissions and suspen- 
sions of land revenue. I take the United Provinces for example. In 
l93i-o2, out! oi a total land revenue deiuaiid of 7‘27 croves, lliLy remitted 
a sum of l'2o crores. In 1932-^33, out of a total land revi'inu' demand 
of 7*49 crores, (hey remitted a croro. and 40 lakhs. Take anoilicr Pro- 
\luee, the Punjab. Out of a total land revenue payment of 4*40 ci’ores 
i]i 1932-33, they nnnilied a sum of 10 lakhs .ind 73 thousand. In 1931- 
;;*J out of a total land revenue demand of 4‘16 crores. they remitted a 
sum of a erore and In lakhs. Other Provinces perha[)S have not given 
nunissions on tin- same seah*. hut it may be that their local circurn- 
siauees did not nujuire the sanu generosity of treatment. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: What is llie remission givoji i]i Biliar? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Afv Honourable friend is perh'ctly aware that Bilmr 
is a j'ormanently settled Provinci* and the revemu‘ taken tliere is ahso- 
lul(‘ly out of all proportion even to the reduced prici'S of agrieultnral 
commodities tluit prevail toda\ . 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: W^hat about Orissa ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: T can give my Flonourable friend the figures for 
Orissa also, but it seems to me that in the time which is available to 
me, T should go on to more important points than the elucidation of 
past history as to how much has been given by way of remission of land 
revenue in every Province in India. 

Now, my friend, Mr. Miidaliar, ])ointod out the other (Lay that this 
ivmissioii of n'vcuiue, was oiils a palialivt.*. In oihei words, it does not 
provide a permanent remedy for this problem of thcj fall in agricultural 
prices which, for aught one kiunvs, may last indefinitely. Theru, again, 
th() Local Govoniinents have not hceii idle. The (lovermrumt of the 
i'roviiicc from which I come has evolved a formula which [irovides for an 
automal.ic adjustment of the rent and revenue (1‘iiiancl to llucl nations in 
prices. What otluM’ rrovinces will do in the light ol what has hoen done 
ici the United Provinces 1 am not able to say, but 1 can assure my Hou- 
ourahl(3 friends here that the (ionforence of provincial rcpnjscntatives 
which has been silling in aiioih<.tr part of this \e.ry building for the last 
four days has been exeliangiiig ideas, merely ^vith a view to enabling 
each provincial repn ^eiitati\ t*. to see for himself what can be done in 
his Province on the lines of what has been done or acconiplish(3d in 
other Provinces in connection with this vury difiicnlt (piestion. 

T pass on now from the prohUim of the obligation of llu' agriculturist 
to the Gove^rnmemt to tlio obligation of the agriculturist \<) his crediten*. 
Now, Sir, that, as overyhody will admit, is uji extraordinary difricult 
problem. On one extreme there is the suggestion to repudiate all these 
debts. Now, Sir, expropriation may bo very attractive to those who are 
not to be expropriated immediately, but on the other hand it' is a most 
extraordinary, and dangerous procedont to set up. Today it may be 
the turn of the money-lenders to be expropriated. Tomorrow it may 
be the turn of somebody else to be expropriated. Where are you going 
to stop? The process will go on» and T do not think even those, who 
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pay dreamy allegiance to the Nihilistic economic doctrines of Bussia 
will be prepared to embark upon a policy of wholesale or progressive (?.\. 
propriation. That, Sir, being the position, namely, that expropriation is 
not to be attempted, some remedy has to be found. You have to recog. 
nine the fact that the co-opf*rntive movement, though it was started with 
great hopes in the couni.ry, has not met with the measure of success Hint 
its sponsors expected. 

Mr. B. Das: 'Phat IB a fair admission on the ])art of the Hononrab!., 
Member. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: T Ihink T am nothing if net fair in my presentation 
of a easr‘. The expectation of the syionsors of the eo-{)perativc movement 
in regard to what it can accomplish for short term cix'dit and foi- int(‘r- 
medi.ate credit and for long term credit has not been realised. That being 
so, one bas to recognise that if yon go too far and deal in a drastic man- 
ncir with existing debt, yon rim tin, risk of cornyiletidy drying iij) tlin 
sources of credit to the agricnlt iirist. Is (hat going to bel]) him? X). 
V(>rv well, tlien yon have to find a lialancial solution, a solution wliicn 
will satisfy the agriculturist and at the same time 1>C{ fair to his creditor, 
[n regard to that, I ha\c been greatly enlightimod and instructed liv 
what 1 have heard in the course of tlio discussions that have been going 
on in that (^inference. T find thaJt it is not ora* solitary (lovei'iinuait 
wliich is engagi'd upon the consideration of this all important pioblimi; 
that exploration and investigation has ])roc« eded apaci? in more than 
Province. In the Thiitcd Province's, T Ix'lieve, on the ninth of this 
rnontli a legislative Session will be started which will deal with no l('}3s 
than four mi'asnn's d(isigned to deal with the ])rol)leni of agricultural iii- 
di'bti'ilni'ss. In the bVntral Provinces, the principle of settling debts by 
conciliation lias alr-^iady found expression in statutory form and tlioy also have 
other legislation in view. The same is the case in the Punjah. We hope 
that in tlie light of the discussions that havii taken place in this Con- 
ference, the ex]x*rieiice of others will be ntilisi'd by those Provinces that 
have not takrn any initiative so far, to see how far it can he iid.n])ted to 
their own reqniremimts, because it is a matter, not merely of cornnum 
knowh'dgo, hut. T think it is goiu'rally admitted that the firohhim of the 
indebtedness of the agrienlturist goes to the very root of the whole ques- 
tion of his prospi\rity, and becanise, unless and until this heavy burdv^n 
of his indebtedness has boon satisfactorily dealt with, it is hardly likely 
that we shall be able to increase or imprf/ve his purchasing power. 
Now, r have dealt with what T consid(;r to he the field of operations of 
the T.ocal Govc'rnments. — land revemic and irrigation charges on the one 
hand and agricnltnral indebtedness on the other. T shall now come to 
the part of the (Vntral Government in this programme of relieving agri- 
cultural distress. 

'Phe lIoiKinrahlo the Finance Member, Sir, in his Budget speech made 
a vc'ry elaborate' survey of what could be attempted and what has alrcadx 
been attein])te(l by the Government of India in that direction consistentlv 
with the limitations that are placed upon us under the Constitution. Now, 
I should like briefly to recapitulate and in some ways, if T may, supple- 
ment tbe classification which he adopted for explaining the efforts of tbf 
Oovernment of India. I think, !&ir, that the Government of India have 
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tjiivoii steps viiidcr six lieiids to deal with this problem, '.riie first head is 
oi the policy of discriminating protection. It has had a two-fold 
olleei. If tlic cotton industry, for example, the protection that 

been given lias, by increasing the purchasing power of a certain soc- 
liuji ol the coniinimity, inereasecl the demand for our own agricultural 
(.oMinodities hor«x More directly, there has been a [n’otection for agricul- 
j^iii'jil commodities themselves. Wheat is an instance in ])oinl. My 
llinioiirahle friend, JJiwan iialiadiir lianiaswarni Mudaliar, would, 1 take 
It. ijiiesrioii me as to wiiat is happening as reganis rice. The position, as 
[ rxjilained the otjier day, is fnndauK'ntally dirt'erimt in regard to rice 
inasmuch as we are not an importing (loimiry, hut, including Ifurina, an 
cxjjorting country. Tlicrcforc, the problem of rice is difTcrent. Ncivcrllie- 
U-ss, wc liave made representations (^ven on that subject to the. powers 
wliO {ire our <fompctitors and i hope that, before the end of the Session, 

I may he in a position to inform llonourahU* Members as lo what measure 
ui‘ success th(;sc rcpri'scnlations have achieved ; at haast we slnill leave no 
stone unturned to g(d those negotiations concluded as rapidly as possible, 
lint to go on with the j)t)licv of protection, there is anollier t'rop wiiich 
has received the benefit of that policy-—! refer to sugar-cane. The next 
remedy which the (lovernmcrit of India have adopted in order to deal with 
this problem is that of track*, agreeim'iits. Tlu; Ottawa Agreement 
was referred to the other day by the Hononrabh' the Finance Member and 
fii'iux'S were (pioted by him t(> show the improvement in the (‘xports of rice 
and of h’iis(‘ed from this country to the United Kingdom under the opera- 
tinii of that Agi’etiinent. Thun we liope, now that we are carrying on 
negotiations with tlie Irisli Fr(‘e State* and as a result of other negotiations 
with other empire countries that may Ix^ started, that all that is possible 
will be done to find markets for our agricultural produce in those parts of 
tlu* empire. There is also the agreement with Japan which has had 
the effect of securing a stable market- at least for a portion of our output 
of eorioji. The third thing which the (Government of India have under- 
t.ikeii is the improvement of tlio quality of our produce through res(',arch. 

I iu‘ed not at tins st.ige say very much about the activities of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural ReseareJi. Ifononrablc M(*mbei-s will be meeting 
the Vice-( Jiairman and (*xperts of the (Council in a few days from now. If 
tlu y will attend lh(‘se meedings, they will be able lo learn and assess wliat 
is being done there. The fourth is the organization of commercial intelli- 
gciK^c. Honourable Members are aware of th(^ good work whieh our 
Trade Commissioners abroad arc doing. We found that our internal orga- 
nization of commercial intelligence was not what modern conditions re- 
quired. A central Department of Commercial Intelligence has already been 
up and the Kobertson-Bowley inquiries arc also directed towards per- 
fecting from the bottom upwards the collection and the elassification and 
the presentation of statistics. We hope that that is also going to make 
its contribution to the common stream of advancing prosperity to the 
'Vgriculturist. 

Next comes the question of freights. The Honourable the Commerce 
Member, in dealing with the Tlailway Budget, the other day, made a 
statement as to what had been done alreadv in regard to wheat, and, 
between certain termini, in regard to rice. My Honourable friend, the 
l^inancial Commissioner for Bailwavs, undei’took to look into the ques- 
of the transport of rice from Bihar to the Punjab. Personally T do 
uot anticipate much result from that investigation, because my information 
that as regards rice Bihar is a deficit Province. fFo/rra : “No, no.“l 
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fiowcver, 1 hope all the same that he will be able to give some satisfaction 
.«) Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad. 1 liave now, Sir, us 
l^riofly as I (iould, attempted to give an acjcount of what the Local Gov 
criirnents have done and are doing and what the Government of India hnvo 
(lone and are doing. 

The question of marketing h.as been raised by more than one Honon]- 
abl(i Member. II is rx'cognizcd tliat gliding, stapling, and bulking, indecv] 
marketing geiaa-ally are very important questions. Tn regard to that also, 

I annoini('(‘(l to tin* House the other day that the employment of a market- 
ing (jxyxirt ha«l alnaidy bca'n decided upon, and wo hope that that will nlso 
have its ofh'oi upon Ihe task of (‘(’(Uiomie roliabilitation. 

I think. Sir, that it is not necessary for me now to detain the lloii«o 
with any mon; cdahoratci statistics (U* arguments. 1 do hope that in what 
1 have said I have able to ('.onvoy to the House an idea of wliat \v<‘ 

ourselves an^ eouvineod of, namely, tliat neither the Govia-iimerit of india 
nor the I^roviiKu'al (lovernments are donnant in this matter, that ilu^v 
are no! rN'cacpit. and liiat lh(*y are doing all lhe_\ eaii. (aaisistenily witli 
tli(‘ir iv‘Soiirc(‘s and with ilio complexities of the problem to advanc*/ tlic 
('.aiiso of agrieiillinn. My Honourable friend's oliject, T believe, was to 
draw attention to tlic inqiortance (.)f this subject. I think that thcj nnm 
b(‘r of Speeches that have already btyjn made and the interest which this 
(ii..cnssion has aroused must have satiFficul my Honourable friend that 
( rovermiKMit hav(* been reminded — not that tho\ needed to be reminded - 
of the w'(’ight and iinportanee whicli the Floiise attacbes to this all- 
nnportant question. 

I shall merely repeat what I said before that there is no need for a 
coinm;ft(u' of enquiry, because the causes of tlu' distress arc \vcll-kno\vn 
and the duty of remedying these difTiciilties is being discharged steadily, 
and [ hope it will be discharged successfully. T shall beg of my Honour- 
able frit'iid, if he will agree, on my presentation of the case, to withdraw’ 
his llesolution. 

IVfore 1 resume my seat, there is one word w’hicli T should like to sa.^ 
to my Honourable friend, Mr. Tbampan, and one or two others who scenv 
ed to postulate sonu^ inherent and unappeasable ('onflict between industry 
and agrieiilture. May I submit to them wdth all respect that, far from there 
being a ('onflict between these two, there is a vital liarmony. Tn a phrase 
made famous bv Sir Syo'd Abrriad — T will apply bis metaphor to this parti- 
cular case — industry and agriculture mav be described for this country as 
the lotus eyc's of a lovely maiden. You cannot hurt the one without 
marring (he. beauty of the face. So please do not go on emphasising a 
conflict which does not exist, except in the minds of tlie biased. 
(Applause.) 

.[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Sbnnmnkbam Cbettyl 
resumed the Chair.] 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad.: May I ask a question? Will the Honourable 
Member bo Heased to toll us what steps the Government of India have 
taken or propose to take to raise the. price le . el of the agricultural product 
ns tbo\ are doing in the case of the manufactured articles? 
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Mr. G. S. Bajpai: So far as that particular question is concerned, 1 
shall refer my Honourable friend to the Relevant paragraphs of the finan- 
cial statement made by the Honourable the Finance Member in this House 
on the 27th February. 

Mr. B. Das: May I ask the Honourable Member what has been the 
result of the Conference of the provincial representatives? Hav(* they 
appreciated tlie indebtedness of the agriculturists? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The Conference not having yet finislied, my Honour- 
able friend will agree that the results are not yet available even to the 
members of tlie Conference itself. As regards their appreciation of the 
problem of indebtedness, I can assure my FTonourablc friend that they 
devoted a day and a half to this subject on iho basis of very elaborate mate- 
rial which had already been collected for them by their own Seeretcariats 
and by the vS'ecrctariat of the Government of India. 

Mr. XJppi Saheb Bahadur: Mny T ask the Honoural)lc Mem])er whether 
the Government Inivo take.n any action with regard to the interests of 
cocoanut growers? 

Mr. G. S. Balpai: Sir. T live in a dry land, and 1 have not muc'h 
knowledge about coeoanut, and as my tlononrablc fricnid. Sir doseph 
Bhorc, is not in his seat, I would ask my Honourable friend to wait and 
address bis question to him. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir. f congratulate rny ir()])oiira])lc* frienfl 
Mr. Brij Kishore, for giving us an to discuss this oia'stion of 

agricultural distress. My Honourable friend. Mr. Bajpiu. 1ms said M'.al, 
Government do not give secondary importance to this (jiicstion. out ii is 
evident from the fact that all the front Government Benches an‘ empty . . . 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: T do not wish to interrupt my TTononr.ihh* friend, but 
T might explain to him, as was stated by the TTononnvble ihe TiOader of the 
FTousc this morning, that the absence of Governme.ni Members f)r) the 
front Benches is due to their participation in the Confenmee whic-h i.s 
applying itself in a practical manner to ihe very problem that we liav(' been 
discussing today. 

[At this stage, some of the Fjxecutive Councillors entcauid tlie Chaml^er. | 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaumukham f!betty); They are 
just in time to hear your speech. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: But I am sorry to say that tin.' Memhei* in 
charge of the Agricultural De])artment is not ])re‘,scnt. Sir, I am sorry to 
say that at the time when the genera) discussion was going nn »)n the 
Finance Bill, my Honourable friend, Mr. Bajpai, could not get a, chance 
to reply to the questions that w’cre raised at that time, and 1 had ex])('ct(ul 
that today my Honourable friend w^ould reply to some of those i)oints, 
especially the question with regard to the export duty which w^e had pressed 
at that time. The remarks which T will make today will be in continuation 
of my speech delivered at the time of the General Discnssiori on the Finano j 
B ill.' 

Now, Sir, what I want to say is this that there are rocomincndaiir>ns 
contained in the Report of the Agricultural Commission, but u]) till now 
Government have not taken much interest in them, and many suggestions 
which are useful for the agriculturists are still kept in nljeyance. 
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Mr. O. S. Bajpai: Again, Sir, I would remind my Iloiiourable friend 
that in the Library of the House Jirc iivailal)le statements showing what 
action has been taken by the Government of India and by Local Govern- 
monts on the rccommcndjitions of the Ttoyal (^’Oinniission on Agriculture 
I would suggest to him that he should apply Iiimself to that publication. 

Mr. M. Mas wood Ahmad: I am glad to hear that Government are ready 
tf) exj)ross what action lh(jy have taken and what furtheu* actions they 
propose*, to take on that measure. But my grievance was that up to this 
lime no information was available as lo the action which the Gov(‘nnnent 
had taken. 

Then, Sir, there, arc thousands of suggestions in comn^ction with this 
subject which cannot he discussed on the floor of the Ifonse unless people 
sit in a committee. You will be sur[)riBcd to hear, Sir, that after a great 
deal of tronhh? Government had agreed to have an informal conference to 
discuss tiui iic(‘ question. A meeting of that informal conference was held 
and certain information was required and Govornnu'nt undertook to supply 
that information. After receiving that information, we Ihoiighi that another 
sitting of the informal conference would he held and tlnai all the figures 
would l)(* discussed jind then they would come* to ccTtaiii (joncliisions. But. 
it came as a gnait snvprisii to me that, after supplying those figures, no 
meeting of I hat conference was held. Then I wrote a letter to the G(A’ern 
merit in that (;onn(‘ction and drew their attention to the fact that a meeting 
of (lie post})()ned e.onfei'encc should be held, but, to rny great surprise, Gov 
(irnineiit wen* not read.y to have anotlun’ sitting of that conference whin*c 
W('. could have discussed tliose figures which were supplied by the (lovein 
nnnit. Tli('rel‘ore, I would like to say this to the Government thn.«- when 
you supplied certain figures to us in that connection, it was your duty to 
have another m(‘(‘ting of that conference. 

^riuMi, Sir, it is very difficult to rcaliso the trouble in which wc in Bihar 
find ourselves. You have heard just now, Sir, that no remission lias been 
made in tlu* Province of Bihar. My Honourabh* friend said that as the 
Bihar area was under the permanent settlement and the rate wxs .droadv 
so low, it did not dese rve any remission. But I think my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Bajpai, is not fully aware of the conditions in Bihar. There are 
villages in l^ihar when*, about 7o ])er cent, of the income from the land 
is the land revenue of Governnienl. T can give a name of a village to my 
Honourable friend and he can ascertain from the Bihar Government w nether 
the faet is correct or not. There is a village, called “Keora” in the district 
of Patna whore the entire land is Naqdi land and the rate which is realised 
from the tenants is six rupees a biglnv and llic land revenue is Rs 4-8-i) 
per bigha. It is qiiiti* surprising how rny TTonourablo friend, Mr. Bajpai, 
said that the rates of the revenue in permanently settled areas were : o low 
that they did not deserve any remission from the Government. T see that 
my Honourable friend wants to say something. 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai; I was only going to say that my inability to speak 
for every inch of land in Bihar is less surprising than the attempt on the 
part of my Honourable friend to magnify this one grain of sand ' U tlie 
whole size of the universe. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I can give many instances, but I have got onl.y 
15 minutes at my disposal, and if T begin to give the names of villages, t 
shall not have sufficient time to speak about other matters. 
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The other point that .1 wish to bring to the notice of the House is that 
although agriculture is a transferred and a provincial subject, there are 
certain questions in this connection which relate to two or three Provinces, 
and it is not possible for one Trovince to do anything in that connection! 
So, with regard to these inter-provincial matters, Governri.ent should take 
interest and they should examine those questions. Unless they do that, 
it is very difficult for one Provincial Government to do anything. Purther, 
in this connection, I want to say that Government must realise this question 
also thjit wheat and cotton are not the only agricultural products. What- 
.‘vcr the Governm'ent do, they do only for wheat and cotton. Whenever 
any reduction is made in the freight, it is for wheat or cotton, and when- 
ever any duty is reduced or protection is given and anything is done, it is 
Ibr wheat or cotton. Just now certain relief has been given to the cotton 
growers in Bombay. Certain duties have been abolished and certain facili- 
ties have been given- to the cotton growers, but you find nothing has been 
(lone for the rice grower. Our rice growers arc handicapped in sending their 
rice outside on account of this export duty. The Government are doing 
nothing to help the agriculturists of Madras, Bengal and Bihar. These 
a 10 the points which Government must consider thoroughly and do some- 
tljing in this connection. 

Before I sit down, 1 again press this point that the meeting of that 
informal conference, which has been postponed, should be held in the near 
future before we disperse, because, after the Simla Session, this Assembly 
will be dissolved, and there will be new election and the new Members that 
might come in will not be aware of the facts which were discussed at this 
meeting. So, it is better for the Government to have a sitting of that in- 
formal conference before we disperse from here. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore (Lucknow Division; Non-Muhammadan 
ilural); Sir on the 14th Pobruary last, when I moved this Itesolution, it 
was wholeheartedly supported by three Honourable Members, and today 
the Honourable Members who have spoken something against it on technical 
points at least have also shown sympathy with the object of the Besolution 
in one way or the other. My Honourable friend, the Baja Bahadur, in his 
speech assured the Government that by accepting this Besolution the cause 
of agricultural distress must be found out. My Honourable friend, Diwan 
Bahadur Bamaswarni Mudaliar, said that this is the most important Besolu- 
tion that has so far been tabled by non-official Members and has cojne up 
for consideration, and the same thing has been said by Mr. Arnar Math Dutt 
today. I am thankful to those Honourable Members who have supported 
it today. I respectfully appeal to the Government that there shoula be a 
thorough and careful enquiry and investigation at the sitting conference, 
so that the cause of agricultural distress might be traced, and when the 
cause is ascertained, action can easily be taken to remedy the evil. Sir, 
by doing so, our Government would be benefiting a largo class of people who 
are more than 80 per cent and the result of this relief would be that the 
peasants would be able to pay their rents to their landlords and landlords 
would be able to pay their revenue to the Government and thus the condi- 
tion of all concerned would be better, and. Sir, any expense in this regard 
would be a sort of investment. I also appeal to the Honourable Members of 
the Conference sitting now in the other Chamber to go minutely into the 
speeches delivered by the Honourable Members of this House, including 
the speech of my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, who always preaches a- 
little dangerous doctrine in such matters only. I am very grateful to the 
Gov(Jmment for their very sympathetic attitude evinced in their reply to 
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the Eesolution under discussion, and I hope they will take all the necessarv 
steps for redressing the distress of the people who depend on agriculture, "l 
mean both landlords and tenants. 

Sir, since I moved the Eesolution last, the Honourable the Finance 
Member had in his Budget speech fully reviewed the economic situation 
and had pointed out the manner in which that situation could be tackled. 
I take it that that is the view of the Government of India as a whole. [ 
also find that they have already taken effective steps by appointing a 
marketing expert. The representatives of various Governments have als(j 
been invited, and they are sitting in conference over this very question. 
I trust that something substantial and to the benefit of the agriculturists 
and landholders will result from the deliberations of this Conference. Sir, 
I have suggested an enquiry into agricultural distress, and have asked for 
means to be devised to improve the condition of the peasants and lai'd- 
holders of India. Sir, rural indebtedness and its extent is the greatest 
problem of the hour. Its solution can only be achieved by heroic methods 
and not by tinkering with it by means of petty legislation. 

In view of all these facts and of the necessarily long delay which must 
entail if a committee be appointed, I ask for leave of the 1 Louse to with- 
draw my Eesolution, as the object of my Eesolution for the x^resent has 
been achieved, and I would ax)X)ea‘l to the Government to ax)point such u 
committee if attempts in the confgrence do not prove to be of nractical 
use. With these words, I beg leave of the House to withdraw the Resolu- 
tion. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami ICudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham 
madan Urban): I want to make a personal explanation. I was speaking 
on the last day when this Eesolution was under discussion, and it was 
my intention to pursue this subject this morning, but I was requisitioned 
elsewhere to fulfill an engagement which I had already made. But it 
was my duty to have informed you beforehand of that fact and to have 
taken your permission. I regret that I did not do so, and I wish to apologise 
to you and to the House for the seeming discourtesy of which I have been 
guilty. 

The Eesolution was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 


RESOLUTION RE CONSTITUTION OF MALABAR INTO A 
SEPARATE PROVINCE. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muhani' 
madan Rural): Sir, the Resolution, which my Honourable friend, Sardar 
Nihal Singh, has asked me to move, runs thus: 

**Thi8 Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that steps^ be 
taken to constitute Malabar (Kerala) (Madras Presidency) as a separate Province 
together with neighbouring Malayalam-speaking areas.'* 

In the Resolution, as it is printed in the agenda, it is “Malayee*' which 
is a typographical error. I must admit that I cannot speak as a repre- 
sentative bf Malabar and when we hear the representative of Malabar on 
this subject, we will probably know that he does not agree with me^ • Sir, 
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I make this preliminary observation and judging from a rather reckless 
outburst in the newspapers by the representative from Malabar it has dis- 
appointed his own constituents in Malabar and judging from. a newspaper 
aiticle in the Mathrahhumi, a very cautious newspaper, it appears that 
*\ralabar is not represented in this House as it ought to be represented, 
h(‘cause our democrats, Members of the Democratic Party, run with the 
hare and hunt with the hound ignoring their duties and responsibilities to 
(Tieir own constituents, and, therefore, I have to take upon myself the 
rlnty of speaking for the people of Malabar. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): That is a very serious 
('] large against my Party. 

Mr. 0. S. Bangs Iyer: It is perfectly right when my friend says that it 
m a serious charge against a member of his Party who misrepresents 
Malabar in this particular matter. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
lliiral): I am glad there is one here who, though hailing from Bohilkund 
and Kumaon, calls himself a true representative of Malabar, and is prepared 
(o speak for them. 

Mr. 0. S. Bangs Iyer: I represent the public opinion of Malabar in this 
matter, and 1 liave received several letters, and my Honourable friend can 
verify my statement when he returns to Malabar, and T propose to follow 
liiin. 


Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhanimadan 
Rural): Then will the Honourable Member stand from the Malabar 
constituency ? 

Mr. C. S. Bangs Iyer: I am not lured by these Legislatures and I will 
flocide whether I should stand for these Legislatures or not. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions : Muham- 
madan Bural): We shall he very sorry to lose you from the United 
LVovincesl 

Mr. 0. S. Bangs Iyer: Quite so, because several representatives of my 
cf)nstituency have been coming from Moradabad, Bijnore and other places 
from the Xlnited Provinces and they have been pressing me to stand from 
my old constituency though I do not feel like doing so. I do not know 
whether it will be worth my while to stand for this Legislative Assembly 
l^efore the new Constitution comes, whether I should travel over my far- 
flung constituency and fight an election, if a fight is necessary, for a 
period- of two years to repeat what we have been doing and speaking 
licre. I might be charmed by the new Constitution, but let me say 
straightaway to, I believe, the Deputy Leader of the Democratic Party 
that I have no serious intention of standing from Malabar for this 
l^cgislative Assembly. I have, however, every intention of going to 
Malabar and speaking to my people that the time has come to call their 
^oiil their own, as they are most certainly doing. Sir, Mr. Thampan either 
iu his capacity as a member of the Democratic Party, an office-bearer of 
that party, or in his capacity as a representative of Malabar made aa 
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inaccurate statement, and for inaccurate statements the Democratic Party 
cannot be beaten in this House. (Laughter.) He made an inaccurate 
statement in the press that no one in Malabar wants a separation. That, 
was his statement in the newspaper press and he said that I got hold of 
a few Muhammadans in the lobby and told them that Malabar, if 
separated, will benefit the Muslims and that is how I was trying to get a 
place in the ballot, — a rather unworthy thing for a Member who is opposed 
to my view to say publicly. But the Democrats will say anything and 
everything, false or true, and the falsehood that Mr. Thampan has uttered 
is that no one in Malabar wants this separation. Sir, I have got tehi- 
grams from Malabar people that they want a separation. One of them is 
certainly from the Muslims of Malabar, and Muhammad Abdur Bahaman 
wires: 

“District and all Taluk Boards unanimously passed resolutions separate Malabar 
Province Muslims solidly support.’* 

Sir, assisted by a convenient news agency it was possible for Mr. 
Thampan to say in Upper India that no one wants separation in Malabar. 

Mr, K. P, Thampan: When did my friend get that telegram? 

Hr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: The telegram is dated the 4th April. 

Mr. XJppi Saheb Bahadur (West Coast and Nilgiris: Muhammadan): 
That gentleman is a Cochinite. 

Mr^ 0. S. Banga Iyer: That gentleman may be a Cochinite; I am also 
a Cochinite, but I am also a British citizen. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: This telegram was received after I made tin* 
statement to the press. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: The Honourable gentleman's statement to tho 
press was made probably three weeks ago. This telegram came to mo 
yesterday because it was in the newspapers that a Besolution regarding 
the separation of Malabar was balloted for discussion. The day Mr. 
Thampan made the statement, to which I have referred, I read in the 
Madras Mail that Ernad taluk had passed a resolution asking for the 
separation of Malabar. And here is a gentleman, a responsible member 
of the Democratic Party, proclaiming to the world that no one wants 
separation. Sir, T have got another telegram and that is from the Chairman 
of the District Board in Malabar. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur caw, Champaran: Non-Muham- 
madan): What has the Democratic Party got to do with it? 

Mr. 0, S. Banga Iyer: I will presently explain. Democracy must not 
mean irresponsibility, and responsible office-bearers of that Party must not 
speak things that are not correct. 

1b • Gaya Ptasad Singh: Mr. Thampan is not an office-bearer of that 

Party. 
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Hr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: I am glad that after my friend's joining that 
party, Mr. Thampan has lost his office. That is some progress, because 
lie was an office-bearer of the Party before the advent of Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh. 

Sir, this is the telegram that Mr. Palat, the Chairman of the District 
Board of Malabar, has sent me: 

“See Madras Council Proceedings Second August and Eleventh November, 1933, 
also Malabar Musliips entitled to one-third of ^ Muslim seats on population basis 
Imt allotted unjustly seven seats only.** 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: May I ask when that telegram w«as received? 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: This telegram is dated the 4th April from Calicut. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: The Chairman of the District Board does not say 
anything in that telegram about the resolution passed by the District 
Board while the other telegram sent by one Abdur Bahaman says that 
Mic District Board has passed a resolution. That is why I suspect it. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: I am placing beforo this House facts wired to 
me which this House, and through this House the country, ought to 
know. Probably Mr. Thampan presumed that I, a voluntary exile from 
Malabar, was the <mly man who wanted the constitution of Malabar into a 
separate Province. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: Mr. Palat is the President of the District Board, 
:md if the District J3oard had passed a resolution like that, it was up to 
him to give that information. 

Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer: I had written to Mr. Palat. and this telegram 
is a reply to my letter. I had made a request to Mr. Palat to supply 
me with infoririation on this matter, because an eminent representative 
from Malabar had proclaimed to the world that the Malayalis did not want 
separation! 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: I still maintain that. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Not one Malayali wants separation, — that was 
his statement, and he still maintains it. Mr. Palat is not a Malayali and 
Mr. Thampan is! He is Chairman of the District Board of Malabar, a 
position that Mr. Thampan has yet to occupy, and during .his brilliant 
peditical career he has failed to occupy that position. Sir, we have got 
obstacles in the way, and one of those obstacles which T propose to fight 
'n Malabar is Mr. Thampan. (Laughter.) He has been in the Madras 
Provincial Council for long years. His whole career has been cast in the 
Madras Presidency, and I can understand his not wishing to get out of 
the Province to which he has been accustomed and in which he has made 
M. name for himself. But because ho is prejudiced, he should not underrate 
what he does not believe in. He must not say that no Malayali wants 
the separation of Malabar into a separate Province. I do not know the 
influence that the Indian National Congress has in Malabar. Mr. Thampan 
knows it better; but the Indian National Congress has constituted Malabar 
into a separate Province. It calls it Kerala. And whether Travancore and 
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Cochin are included in the Congress constitution or not included, J arn 
not in a position to say. But T believe that the Indian States are leli 
out and that the Congress constitution only stands for British India, .is 
I knew the constitution to he wlien I was a Congressman, and the c.onstitii 
tion has not been altered since. Just as Utkala is a separate Province, 
and just as Sind is a separate Province, Provinces brought into existence 'on 
li:nguistic lines, w^e the pooi)le of Afalabar demand that Malabar must lx 
constituted as a separate Province. Sir, if you read the latest Oinsns 
report, you wdll find that Malabar as a Province is the most conipnct 
Province, because both linguistically and from the points of view of custom 
and tradition, Malabar stands by itself. And, therefore, I do Jiot real I \ 
see why Government, sp(?ci.ally when the Ptideration is coming into existence, 
should not follow up the good example they have set up in regard to 
Orissa; and th(^re I congratulate my Ilonourahle friend, Mr. B. Das, for 
his activities here and in England. 

Mr. B. Das: Hard work of 30 long years made Government aeeepi 
that .... 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Hard wwk, I agree, has been croNvned v’ith 
ample results, and I congratulate Mr. Das on what ho has achiev(?d for 
"‘rissa after 30 years* struggle, and 1 hope I will not, \vh(‘n I l.ay the 
foundation for a new struggle in Mahihar, have to wait; for 30 years. 
J know it is a folly of John Bull to w^ait until you make some fuss; but 
John Bull is now going into th(‘ ])ackgrouiKl : your Federal Government 
is coming into existence, and why, I ask, should Malabar not be able to 
stand upon its own logs? If there are royu-esentatives here from the 
Andhra country, ns I believe there are, 1 know that they w.-int' that tin 
Andhradesha sliould be constituted into a separate Proviticc .... 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Ganjam mw Vizagapatam: Non-Muhammadan 
Bural): Yes; we want. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: and the Andhras have been carryin.i.^ 

on a splendid and spirited campaign for the separation of Andhra, from 
the Madras Prt'sidoncy. I do not see why the Andhras, who speak tlu' 
Andhra language, have Andhra traditions, Andlira culture and Andhr;! 
liistory,' sho\ild not have an Andhra Province .... 

An Honourable Member: And the Andlua University. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: They have got an Andhra Univt^rsily which I 
think is ji ha])py angury, bccansc they will soon get the Andhra Province. 
A Besoluli()!\ was discuss^^d, probably 7 )assed — I have noL hxikcd it up — 
in the Madras Provincial Council on ihc separation of the Andhra Pro- 
vince. When the Andhras arc separated from the Tamil country, what 
is left to us? (.1 Voicr: “Tamil Nadu.*’) My friend, Mr. James, full of 
ideas about the Tamil Province, says Tamil Nadu will be left tliere. 1 
know that the Tamils have been eomphaining that we Alalayalees have 
been exploiting their Province. I do not for a moment say that it is 
not a' truthful complaint. It is perfectly true that Malayalecs were until 
lately ‘4n the Executive Council of the Tamil Government, but still the 
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Malay alees complain that, vvlion matters such as reduction of land 
revenue and things ol!-that kind come forward, we are judged more by 
the Tamil standard and less by the interests of Malabar. We may have 
an advantage; we have also a disadvantage. Our position is more com- 
|)arablo to (Jochin and Travanc()re; and today in this period of great agri- 
(Miltural depression, what have the Cochin and Travancore Covernments 
They have given concessions in regard to land revenue which the 
Madras (jloverninent have refused to give to the Malabar Province. Why ? 
jji'caiiso wo are not in a position to bring the same pressure to bear upon 
tlic Madras (Jovernmeiit as we will be when our capital is Calicut and 
not Madras. We are told the size of the district is not l)ig enough to bt‘ 
a Province. Provinces must no longer be', made on considerations of size 
or extent. On the contrary, hereafter we must consider one or two 
important points. Pinancially, can this province stand upon its own legs? 
Malabar can stand upon its own legs financially .... 

An Honourable Member; Without any subvention? 


Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Without any subvention of anj" kind whatever, 
from the Central Government. We will not be able to pay our Ministers 
lour thousand rupees, and we do not want to pay our xMinisters four 
iliousand rupees. A small Province will give small salaries; but it can run 
its administration on sound and economic lines. .1 know Mr. Thampan, 
luifaithfui to the crecMi of democracy, drew across the trail a red herring, 
saying I was playing into the hands of tlio Muslims. I say, why should 
1 not give unto the Muslims of Malabar, the Mophlas of Malabar, a 
virile people, why should i not give unto them what is their due ? They 
lire more than 30 per cent of the population .... 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: Kor did I say they should not be given what is 
ilieir due. 


Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: I. know the IPmourable gcntlmnaii will deny 
il, but he proclaimed to the newspapers that i canvassed Muslim signa- 
liires on the assurance that the position of the Muslims will be l)etter 
in Malabar than it is today, and thus democraijy was i>laying to the 
‘‘ommunal gallery .... 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: I said the truth and nothing but the truth; that 
‘■ as what you did. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: [ say on the floor of this Ihuise that Malabar, 
\\hich consists of the Hindus and the Muslims, will profit hy its si^para- 
lion, yes, Hindu and Muslim alike: 1 say on tlic floor of this House that 
tlie Muslims of Malabar do not get projier treatment in tlu'. Aladras Presi- 
‘lency: the lion's share of il goes to the Non-Brahmins and not Muslims. 
In Malabar, there is not that non-Brahmin question; in Alalabar, there 
i>^ the question .... 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: Saviour of the Moplahs! 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I am not a saviour of the Afoplahs much as T 
\vould like to be a saviour of the Moplahs. I want to save them from 
the 9ld traditions that they have been following. 
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Mr. K. P. Thampan: What a noble taskl 

Mr. 0. 8. Banga Iyer: A noble task, i agree; and i want oiie-third 
of the population of Malabar to have better education, so that they will 
break from the traditions of the past: they have not had those educatioiuil 
opportunities; and if Bengal with a minority of the Hindu population can 
be a separate Province, i do not see why a two-third Hindu majorii^ 
in Malabar must be afraid of a one-third minority of Moplahs; and i nun 
sav straightaway that the Mopla is not a rank (;oniinunalist. He is ;i 
fighter; touched witli lire lie becomes hot as gun-powder (Laughter)— 
that is perfectly true; but I want to civilise the Moplah; 1 want to educate * 
the Moplah; those educational facilities have been denied to the Mophili 
and 1 know that the Moplah districts of Malabar have moved in demanding 
separation; Mr. Thampan may make it a communal question; and so long 
as communal electorates continue, Mr. Thampan and his tribe can thrive on 
it; but 1 am anxious, not from a communal point of view, but from 
Malabar's point of view, to build up this new Province, it has a great- 
ness of its own; it has a genius of its own; there, for instance, you liavf 
the Mftrumakkathayarn Law — the matriarchal system prevails in Malabar, 
not the system that is known outside or this side of the \Vi stern (.iluits. 
Why should I not keep up the genius of this race? So long as we do 
not come with the beggar’s bowl either to the Central Government or to 
a Provincial Government .... (Interruption). What does Mr. Jadhav 
know about that part of India? .... So long as we do not come and 
disturb you people in Bombay, though wo will keep South Ganara, that 
is, until a Kanarese Province is created and then we will give to theiu 
what belongs to the Kannada speaking people, but with this proviso that 
there is a part of Malabar even in South Ganara which is Malayalam 
speaking. Up in the Hilgiri Hills also you have got Malayalam speaking 
tracts. All this must come to us ... . 

Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur: And a portion of Coimbatore also. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Mr. Uppi Saheb is an authority on this matter 
and probably a portion of Coimbatore also. Here [ may quote Sir Chaiit s 
Innes singing the glory of Malabar. We dilfer from the Tamil and otlioi 
parts of the Presidency, not only in our language, not only in our dross, 
not only in our method of thinking, but also in our dwelling: 

“Tho liouses of the people are not for the most part congregated in vallages uf 
the type common elsewhere in the Presidency, but are scattered on the cultivated 
lands and along the foot of the hills surrounding the rice fields, each standing in 
its own garden. Only 8 per cent, of the people live in towns : the proportion for the 
Presidency is 11 per cent . ; and the major portion of tlicse are to be found in five 
or six largo towns which include considerable areas more strictly rural than urban 
in character. For instance, within the limits of Calicut, at once the largest and 
most densely populated town, there are large stretches of cultivation and comparativelv 
few streets and the number of houses to the square mile is only 472, while in 
towns such as Madras, Madura and Salem, the average ranges from tw’o to three 
thousand to the square mile.** 

Objections which I can anticipate that men like Mr. Thampan will 

5 pm Resolution are these. Are not the Malayalis 

getting more jobs than they deserve in the Tamil Provinces, arc 
they not getting more jobs than their proportion in the population would en- 
title them toV If that is so, "wc should not thrive upon an injustice. Again, 
it may be asked, can a small Province like Malabar make an impression 
on India? I say, certainly it can. Malabar will have direct representa- 
tion in the Federation, and, as an independent unit of the Federation, 
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"AEalabar will be heard better than it is heard now, and then in Ibis con- 
tinent of India people will ifaliso that there is a naluni called the Malabar 
iiiition, a Kerala nation. India consists of many nations, Sir, some small 
ns Czecho- Slovakia, some of them large as the United Kingdom. For 
instance, the United Provinces has a population larger than Unit, of the 
Tnitcd Kingdom, but these small and big Provinces must go to make the 
nation of the future. I have no harsh word against the Tamils, 'riiey 
have given us hospitality in their own Presidency to which wc do not 
Dclong. They have given us also opportunities, I admit, but they have 
,1. nied us one thihg. They have not enabled us as a nation to make our 
•ontribution to Indian politics, to Indian nationalism, and eve]! to Indian 
lilorature .... 

Mr. B. Das: Sir Sankaran Nair. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Yes, I am v(U*y glad, my frit'ud, Mr. 13. Das, 
mentions the name of an old and esteemed friend of mine, Sir Sankaran 
Nair. I am also glad to say that he is a supporter of this movement for 
ilic separaiion of Malabar, even though Mr. Thampau iriay say tliat he is 
not a Mulayalee! He is one of the great leaders of IMalahar. He is 
‘greatly respected in Malabar, and after all that he has seiMi and known, 
III' lias come to the conclusion that 'Malabar must also be constituted as a 
'ii'|iaratc Province like Sind is coiistituicd, like the Proviiua' of Drissa, like 
ilu Andhras rightly aspire for their Province also b(‘inir so cons! it lilt'd . . . . 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division. Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Why not Gangaridos? 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: Next time 1 hope my frit'nd will siua*ei‘d in 
balloting a Resolution foi* that beautiful niysti'ry. It is not necessary 
i\[ this stage t'o take any more time of the House. I am tjuiti> willing 

io face the music in this House as well as outside this TIonst'. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanimikharn Glictty) : Reso- 
lution moved : 

“This Assembly recoainuauls to the Govenior (tenoral in Council that steps bo 
t;iken to constitute Malabar (Kerala) (Madras JVesidency) a.^ a .separate Province 
loirother with neighbouring Malayalam-spcakiiig areas.” 

The discussion will be carried over to the Simla Session. 

Rao Bahadur B. L. Fatil (Bombay Southern Division : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): I w.ant to luovo my .‘imeiidment to this Ih'solution. 

An Honourable Member: ^ou cannot. 

Rao Banadur B. L. Fatil: I can. I am afiviid. Sir, in view of one of 

tlie rulings alri'jidy given in this House, T shall not be able to move my 

amendment in the Simla Session; therefore with your permission, T should 
like to move my amendment today 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukham Chetty): Order, 
<jrdor. Mr. Patil’s amendment is not in order. It enlarges the scope of 
the* Resolution altogether. The Resolution is for constituting Malabar into 
a separate Province, and the Honourable Member wants to take the 
occasion to express an opinion by means of his amendment that Karnataka 
niust be made a separate Province. 

Rao Bahadur B. L. Fatil: Sir, I should like to draw your attention to 
the. ruling given in this House before. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Whicli 
one? Pago? 

Rao Bahadur B. L. Path: It was given on the Ist February, 1922. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): What 
is the i)age of the bocjk of rulings? 

Rao Bahadur B. L. Patil: Page 809. ^ On the Ist February, 1922, ^ 
Ih'solution was niovod regarding Women’s Franchise for the Assembly 
Klecl.ioiis to w1ue.li Dr. II. S. (lour moved, as an amendment ndvocatin^^ 
also tlu; nunoval of the sex bar in the matter of practice in the Law 
Courts. Objection was i:\\<r\\ to the amendment under Standing Order 
88(1) that it was not* rehwant to the original motion. But, Sir, the Chair 
rnhul that thr aimaidnuait was in order, because it was within the scope. 

I may Ix^ |)erniitt(‘d to explain that my amendment is also within the 
s(*ope of the. original Pesohition. 

Mr. President (The TTonourahle Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Can 
fh<* Honoundile M(‘Tnher show the Chair as to how it is in order? 

Rao Bahadur B. L. Patil: Sir, my point is this. When this House 
e.onsidi'rs (Ik' Ih'soluticm, it has first of all to decide upon the principle 
whether there should he re-eonstrnction of the Provinces on a linguistic and 
geographieal basis. That is the first thing to which this House will have 
to apply its mind. Then, in the second place*, Malabar and Karnataka 
aixi adjoininj' areas, and all relevant qiu'stions luni he conslTlered togethev. 
For these two reasons, and relying upon the ])reeedi‘nt u'hieh I lmv(‘ just 
pointed <mj-, 1 submit that my amendment is in order and is within the 
s(*()pe of Standing Order No. 88. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham (^hetty) : Tf the 

FTonourahl * Member had rend the whole of that ruling, he would have 
ohserv('(l that the Chair found musiderahh* doubts about the admissihilii \ 
of that aiiamdment, because the Chair pointed out: 

“I i-.'iisiilor fmlluM- tliMt the. pniiit is open to doubt ;ind is iu)t for rlitu 
reason to bo takou as a bindinjr prooedont. I allow the Honourable Member from 
N'ajrpnr to move liis amendment.” 

Rao Baliadur B. L. Patil: May I point out, Sir .... 

Mr. President (The TTonourahle Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Order, 

order. The ITonournble Member cannot interrupt the Chair when the 

Chair is speaking. 

Tile Chair lias carefully (Considered the question, and it now definitely 
rules that the amendment of Hao Bahadur Patil is not in order. 

Mr, K. P Thampan: T would just like to ... . 

Mr. President (Tlu* TTonourahle Sir Shanmukham Chettv) : Thev 

cannot he anv discussion on that. 

mi. Thampan: No, Sir. What T want to point out is this. 

1 he Asseinhlv Session will he held only after three months in Simla, and. 
then^foro if yon will allow me to make a personal statement, T shall he 
very grateful to you .... 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chctty) : Personal 
statement? 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: Yes, Sir, it is a personal statement. My friend, 
Mr. Kanga Iyer, said that I stated an untruth in saying that no one . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slninmukhani (’hetty): The 
(’hair does not think it can allow that . ... 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: Sir, 1 happen to be llu* elected representative 
(»t' Malabar South Canara and Nilgiris in this JToiist'. Till today 1 have not' 
received any representations from any local body or any association or 
nieeting in my constitiienc.y regarding the separation of Malabar .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chctty) : Order, 
order. The Chair thinks that is a sort of statement which the Honourable 
Member should incorporate in his speech, and he will get ample opportuni- 
ties of doing so when the discussioii is resumed. Nothing will he lost in 
the mean time. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Th<^ Honourable Member got a letter from the 
iMlitor of tile Matlirahlniriii. 


STATEMENT OF JiCSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leader oi the .House): With 
yjur permission, Sir, 1 desire to make a statement as to the probable 
cuiirse of Coveriiment business in the week beginning Monday, the dth 
April. Oil that day, a motion will be made for the eli?ctiou of Members 
to the Court of the Delhi University. 11 the Indian States (rrotecliou) 
■Bill sliould not be coinpleled at the time wJieii \ou adjourn the House on 
Saturday, the lirst business will bo the completion of that liill. Therealter 
motions will be made to take into consideration and pass the Indian Taritf 
(Textile rrotectioii) Amendment Dili, as reported h\ the SeUci (’oin- 
mittee. It is hoped that that Bill may be passed by the evening of 
Wednesday, the 11th. IMiereafler, the House will sit on Thursday, the 
J2th, and Saturday, the L4tli,-”Friday, the 13th, being a gazetted hoi day. 
The business to be brought before the House will ho a Resolution d< aliug 
with the lioad Fund and tlie following legislative programme: — Mot ons 
to take into consideration and puss the Trade Disputes (Extending) Bill, 
the Indian Lac Cess (Ameudment) Bill, and the Factories Bill, as repoi*ted 
by Select (Committee, and, should time be available, motions will be made 
to refer to Select Commit too the Indian Petroleum Bill, the Indian Carriage 
by Air Bill, and the Indian Aircraft Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukham Chctty) : It is 
the duty of the (/hair to observe that it is now up to the Government and 
the Leaders of Parties to consider the programme before the House. The 
Chair has looked into tlic calendar, and it finds that after the 21st of this 
nionth the ^Mnharram holidays begin, and that takes away four days. If 
the business of the House is not concluded by the 21st, then it will have 
to be resumed only on the 25th or 26th. In view of this, the Chair thinks 
it is up to the Leader of the House to get into touch with th(' Leaders 
of Parties and decide a programme in accordance with the time that can 
be reasonably expected to be at the disposal of this House. 
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Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: 1 would like to submit that- 
while we ire anxious to co-operate in trying to get through the work, wo 
are bound to state that (joverjiinent should seriously consider whether 
they are justiticd in putting forward all the work that is mapped out at. 
jiresent lor this Session, and to ask whether it will not he better to hold 
over some of the less imj)()rtant and less urgent work for another Session 
This Session has eonsiderabiv heini prolonged beyond the usual expecta- 
tions. Honourable Aleinhers'have ina«le arrangements whereby they must 
leave Delhi hv a (‘ortain date*, and 1 hope that (lovernment will eonsidu* 
whether it is iiot desirable to po.stpone some at least of the items of h\nsla- 
iion tliat they are lliinking of, so that in a fair way, with a more or less 
full IIous<‘, fliseus.sion iiia\ really go on. Huhjeet to lliat, T may sav that 
Wi) are willing lo eonsid' r any feasible methods of expediting tlio work. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh; 'J’lie Simla Session might bo held early. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter; It is only the most important 
Dills which (.ioveinmeul want to liiiish this Session, and some of the 
jiieasures tliat I have JiuMilioned in uiy .statement ol Ijiisiiiiss for the nexi 
week are i/ierely to iill ii[) the ga[)s in ease the Select- (Jomiiiittees on the 
two JOxcise Dills do not linish their work. It is not neeessaiy that they 
should be passed this Session, it is because of tlie uneertainiy with togard 
to the time that will be taken by the Select Coinmittei‘S on the two 
Kxeise Dills that, we have lirouglit in those measures in order to lill up 
tlui gap. Anyhow, I shall remember your suggestion, and get into toueu 
with JjeadiM’s of J*arties. We are anxious to iiiiish by the 21st at the latest, 
and 1 hope tliat that is the unaiiimous view of Members of this House. 

Mr. President ('Fhe ironourable. Sir Sliaiimukbam Chetty): Accoid- 
ing to present ari'angemeiits, it is probable that the House would have to 
me(d. in Simla this year very muidi I'urlier than usual. We may have ro 
begin some time in July, and, in view of that, the Chair thinks a deter- 
mined elfort must he made on the ]>art of the Govcniment and tlie Leaders 
ol Parties to make up their mind to finish the Session by the 21st of this 
month. The Selijct Committees that are considering the Excise Bills must 
also keep this in mind so that they may send in their reports in time to 
linish the whole business by the 2 1st instant. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: On tl le whole we have tried onr level best to 
i*o-o|)oralf) wHth the Government and to try and finish as early as possibb. 
Dull Government are now piling up Avork after work. We have not only 
been sitting now six days of the week, but we are working on the Select 
t kimmittees in tlu* evi nings, and it is a great strain on the Non-Official 
Members who cannot, rely upon any secretariat. I may add that we have 
got our r('s])onsihilit\ to the public in relation to those Dills and wo have 
to discuss tlu'se things in full. T hope Government will not adopt the 
praetice nl moving for closure. We must liave full opportunity to discuss 
the Dills in full, and it is really for the Government not to bring forward 
any conti'sti'd measures on which the country is so well divided. 

Hie Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: If my Honourable friend does 

not contest, it will be imcontested. 

The Assembly then adjounied till Ten of the Clock on Saturday, the 
7th Apnl, 1934. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Ten of the Cloct, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Repobt on the Working of Rules to regulate the Dtscuarge and 
Dismissal of Railway Employees. 

638. *Mr. K. P, Thanipan: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) M'hcthcr it is a fact that the Railway Board, have issued a 

Circular to the Agents of the Company-managed Railways, 
asking thorn to report on the result of the working of t-h-r? 
rules framed by thorn to regulate the discharge and dismissal 
of railway employees, and inviting i nodi hca lions therein; 

(b) whether any rej)orls haAo been receivr'd from the Agents, and, 

if so, from whom; and 

(c) whether they arc prepared to place such reports on the table 

of this House? 

Mr, P. R. Rau: ((/) No. Such a. circular was addre^ssed to State- 
managed Railways only. Conipany-inanaged Ihailways were asked for their 
roinarks on certain altcu'ations proposcnl by the Hail way Board to the rules 
regulating the discliarge and dismissal of non-gazetliKl Govei’nment ser- 
vants. 

(h) No reports have yet been received. 

(c) The question will be considered in due course when the reporta 
are received. 

Expiry of the Contract of the Madras and Soothern Mahratta 

Railway. 

639. *Mr. K. P. Thampan: Will Government bo pleased to state: 

(a) when the contract of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Rail- 

way expires; and 

(b) if they propose taking it over under State-management on the 

expiry of the contract? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) The present contract expires on the 31st December, 
1937. 

{h) The question has not been considered yet. 

( 3353 ) 
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Mr. K. P. Thampan: May I know if there is any notice for termina- 
tion cf thf. contract? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: 12 months. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: Will Government give the House an opportunity 
to give its opinion on this subject before a final decision is arrived at? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: We will consider that matter. 

Obdeb fob Teak Scantlings placed by the Agent, Madbas and Soxjthebk 

Mahbatta Eailway. 

640. *Mr. K. P. Thampan: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if it is a fact that in February or March this year, the Agent of the Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Eailway placed a large order for teak scantlings with 
some outside firms ? If so, what are the names of those firms 7 

(h) Are Government aware that a huge saw mill has recently been 
srected by the Madras and Southern Mahratta Eailway at Perambhur, 
equipped with all the latest machinery ? 

(c) What is the cost incurred on the construction of the said saw mill 7 

(d) Are there any special reasons for placing the orders for teak scant- 
lings with outside contractors 7 

Mr, P. B. Bau: I have called for the information from the Madras and 
Soutlicrn Mahratta Eailway and on receipt will lay it on the table. 


Sebviobs op Eailway Employees pbosecdted fob Cbiminal Offences 

BUT FOUND NOT GuILTY. 

641, *Mr, K, P, Thampan: (a) What is the policy of the Eailway Board 
in regard to the services of employees v/ho are prosecuted for criminal 
offences but found not guilty by competent courts ? Will a man honourably 
acquitted be discharged from service? 

(b) Is it a fact that one, S. B. Balasubramanyan, lately store clerk at 
Arisikarai on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Eailway, was prosecuted 
before a magistrate at Bangalore on a charge of breach of trust in regard to 
a few engine boiler tubes, and was honourably acquitted as no case was made 
out? 

(c) Is it a fact tluit in spite of the acquittal the man was discharged from 
service though he had put in nearly ten years* service ? 

(d) Is it a fact that when he applied for reinstatement, the Chief 
Transportation Superintendent and Traffic Manager wrote to him that al- 
though he was acquitted, there had been a “miscarriage of justice*’ in his 
case ? 

(f?) Bo Com])any-managed Eailways follow a different policy in regard 
to such matters from that laid down by the Eailway Board ? 

Mr, P B. Bau: (a) The action taken depends on the circumstances of 
each individual case. Acquittal or discharge in judicial proceedings is not 
necessarily a bar to departmental action. It may be undesirable to keep 
a man in Government service even though he has been acquitted on a 
criminal charge. 
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(b), (e) and (d). Government have no information. 

{e) So far as I am aware, Company-managed Eailways also consider 
the circumstances of each individual case in deciding on the action to 
,bc taken. 

Mr. K. P, Thampan: With reference to (d), I want to know' whether 
the Govornment do not consider that if it is said that there is a mis- 
carriage of justice even in such cases where an accused is honourably 
acquittc4 by a Caurt it is tantamount to contempt of Court? 

Mr. P. B. Rau: 1 do not tliink the Government of India are concerned 
with tiiat aspect of tlie case. If there is any contempt of Court, the 
proper Court would take cognizance of it. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government please inquire whether there was 
any application to the High Court for review of that judgment against 
-acquittal, if the railw^ay authorities think that tlie judgment is wrong? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: Even if the persons concerned think that the judgment 
is wrong it does not follow that they will always take the necessary steps 
to appeal against it. . 

^ t 

Hi. S. G. Mitra: It is said that there has been a miscarriage of justice. 
Is it not fair tliat there should he an appeal to the High Court to set 
aside tliat judgment? 

Mr. P, R. Bau: 1 have no objection to obtain the information for the 
Honourable Member. ) 

Selection of Senior Grade Officers from the Bombay Grenadiers, 

Ajmer. 

642. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Arc Government aware that as many as 
eight candidates appeared before the Unit Advisory Committee of the ll/4th 
Bombay Grenadiers, Ajmer, held in August, 1933, for selecting four senior 
grade officers? 

(b) Is it a fact that only one vacancy was filled up? If so, why? 

■(c) Is it a fact that most of the candidates possessed superior qualifica- 
tions. and were of better status in life than the selected candidate ? 

(d) Can Government give any reasons for selecting this candidate in 

preference to others ? ' ** 

(e) Are Government aware that the selected candidate is an unemployed 
relation of one of the members of the Cominittee^ ? 

(/) Will Government be pleased to state wdiat was the criterion on 
wdiich the selection was based? 

(g) Will Government please lay on the table a copy of the report of 
the Unit Advisory Committee? 

(h) Is it a fact that the Committee was influenced in its decision by 
Iho c onsideration i. ’ only martial classes should be given preference in 
the Indian Territo. d Force? If so, was it not in contravention of the 
avowed policy of Government with respect to the admission of the non- 
martial classes to the Indian Territorial Force? 

• A Q 
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Mr. G. R. F. Tottenha,m: With your permission, Sir, I propose tc 
answer questions Nos. 642 to 645 together. 

rnfoiTUMtion hns been eallecl for from the local military authorities and 
a ref)ly will bo laid on the table in duo course. 

Selection of Senior Grade Officers from the Bombay Grenadiers, 

Ajmer. 

1643. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government please state how raany 
candidates, and of wdiat class, have been selected in the senior grade t.f 
fji/Ticrus in <he ll/4tb Bombay Grenadiers, Ajmer, since July, 1931? 

(If) Will Government please lay on the table a statement showing the 
names and qualifications of all other candidates who appeared before 

the Unit Advisory Committee since the above date? 

Membership of Mr. Ganpati Sinoh of the Unit Advisory Committee 
OF THE Bombay Grenadiers, Ajmer. 

1044. *Mr, S. 0. Mitra: (/f) Arc Governuumi aware that Mr. Ganyiati 
Singh of Kbarwa is conlinning to act as a member of llif , Unit Advisory 
Committee of the ll/4tb Bombay Grenadiers, Ajmer, for the last two 
or three years, altliough the regulations provuh^ that the nominations 

be made annually? 

Unit Advisory Committee of the Bombay Grenadiers, Ajmer. 

1615. *Mr, S. 0. Mitra: An* Government aw'are (hat tlio representative 
of the ll/4t]i Bombay Grenadiers, Ajmer, on its UDit Advisory Coin- 
mittoo lias always been a. junior grade officer and not a senior grade 
offi(*er? If so. will Goveriimmit state wdiy a senior grade officer 

is not nominated on flic Committee which sits to elect senior 

grade officers? 

Typists in the Government of India Secretariat. 

6 16. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) With reference to the starred 
question No. 520(ii) on the 12th March, 1930, and the reply given thereto, 
will Government please state wdiether the clerhs who qualified a's “Sec- 
retariat Typists” in 1920 and 1921, and \vho did not hold permantfit 
appointmoTits in the l^owcr Division wdion the Third lOivision w^as crc#ited 
in June 1924, w’orc given any warning before the examination concerned 
that they wall not bo eligible for the scale of pay of Rs. 100 — 8 — 300, 
■j^nblishod for thorn in the notification containing .the conditions of their 
examinarion, on creation of the Third Division? Tf not, why not? 

(h) Ts it a fact that the condition of possessing the Intermediate Cer- 
tificate. or of equivalent qualifications was imposed on them also in the 
last qualifying examination held by the Public Service Commission in 
1929 and in view of I lie condition they could not appear at the said 
examination for qualifying themselvrs for the Lowrer Division ? 

(r) Ts it a fact that no condition of educational qualification was im- 
posed on permanent clerks in the Lower IMvision in the examination 
referred to in part {h] above, and that mc.n with non-Matric and Matric- 
standards were accepted for admission to the said examination? If so» 
what are the reasons for this differential treatment? 

t For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 642. ^ 
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{d) What is the number of clerks qualified as “Secretariat Typists” 
at present working in the Government of India Secretariat and in what 
grades ? 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) No examination was liold for 
Secretariat typists as such in 1920 or 1921. I understand that this 
c-ategory was introduced at the examination hold in 1922. No warning 
was given as the question of creating a Third Division had not then 
arisen. 

Tiie condition applied to all Third Division clerks in the Secre- 
tariat other than those wIjo had, at a previous examination, qualified for 
the Second Division. No information is readily available whether any 
of these clerks qualified as Secretariat typists in 1922, and, if so, whether 
they wore affected by the condition or not. 

(c) yes. As under the rules, the Second Division is a normal source 
of recruitment to the First Division, Second Division clerks were admitted 
to the qualifying examination held in 1929, irrospeeiive of their educational 
qualifications. The Third or Houtinc Division, on the other hand, forms 
a solf-conlaincd branch or section and is not in any sense a training ground 
for tl\e Second Division. Accordingly Third Division clerks were not 
ordinarily eligible to appear at the exatnination in question. An exception 
was, however, made in favour of such Third Division clerks as had passed 
the Intermediate Examination, because it was considered unfair to deprive 
those clerks of the opportunity they had until then possessed of qualifying 
for the Second Division. 

(tJ) T icgret T am unable to undertake to collect the information as 
the laboui involved would be incommensurate with the results. 

British Economic Experts invited by the Goviirnment op India. 

047. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will Government please give the 
names and qualifications of the British economic experts, and of any 
otiuirs who may have been associated with them, who were invited by 
Government to investigate their statistical methods in an economic survey 
of India? 

(b) What w^erc their terms of reference^ 

(c) Have they submitted their report, and, if so, wdien will it be avail- 
able to this House? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the Tie port of the British Economists which will shortly be 
published. I am having a copy sent to all Members of tho Legislature. 
The namee and qualifications of the British Economists and their Indian 
associates and their terms of reference are stated in the introductory 
section of the Deport. ^ 

Mr. B. Das: May I inquire if the recommendations of these economic 
experts were placed before the representatives of the Provincial Govern- 
ments that gathered in Delhi, and if any action has been taken by them 
on it. ^ 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I was able to get certain advance 
copies of the report which I put before the representatives of the Con- 
ference which has just terminated. We had a preliminary discussion on 
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it, l)nt V, good many of the recommendations regarding economic inquiries 
require careful consideration and they will be submitted to the Provincial 
Gove^-iiinents for tlieir views as soon as possible. 

Mr. B. Das: May I also inquire whether the Honourable Member’s 
suc-cessra- will carry on the ])oliey in tliis matter after his retirement? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Will my Honourable friend tell 
me whaj; that policy is? 

Mr. B. Das: May T inquire w'hether the successor of my Honourable 
fricntl will (*arr\ on the economic planning policy of the present Chancellor 
of the l^vclieqiier ? , 

i 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I again ask the ITonoiirablc 
Menihcr to stale what that policy is. 

Mr. B. Das: Ts it not a fact that the Honourable the Finance Member 
who, at the fag end of his career in this House, has brought about a 
planned eeonomy for India whereby he thinks that the millcnium will be 
restored and prosperity 

Mr. President (The Horionrablo Shanmukham Ohetty) : The ques> 
fcion docs not aviso now. 

Pay of the Assistant Controllers on the Northwestern Railway. 

648. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
what pay the Assistant Controllers of the North Western Railway were 
drawing at the time when they were lately rc-confirmed? 

(6) Ts it a fact that their scale of pay was cut down immediately on 
their rc-confirmation ? 

fc) Arc Government aw’are that their rcconfirmation was ordered after 
the Railway Board advised the Agent, North Western Raihvay to do so? 

(d) What jiistifi cation was there for rcadiusting their sjilories and how 
much loss do the.y suffer in their salaries and allowances by the introduc- 
tion of the new scale? 

(c) Bo Government propose to ask the North Western Railway Agent 
to reconsider the position and allow them to draw the salary they were 
drawing at the time of their first confirmation? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: T have called for the information, and will place a 
re])ly on the table in due course. ^ 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will it take time to get that information? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I cannot say. 

Rent-free Quarters, etc., for certain Assistant Controllers on the 
Northwestern Railway. 

649. *Mr.. Lalchand Navalrai: Is it a fact that some of the Assistant 

Controllers on the North Western Railway who were recruited or trans- 
ferred prior to the 1st August, 1928, were, entitled to the concession of 
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rent-free quarters or house allowance if the posts to which they were so 
transferred carried the concession of rent-free quarters, according to the 
Xorth Western Eailway Agent’s letter No. 640-E./O., dated, the 2nd/3rd 
October, 1928? If so, is that rule being strictly followed? If not, why 
not? 

Hr. P. R. Rau: The Agent, North Western Railway, reports that those 
members of the staff who were in service on the 1st August, 1928, and wha 
jit any time in the course of thoir previous service lield a post which carried 
the privilege of rent-free quarters or house allowance in lieu of free 
quarters either in a substantive or officiating capacity, will continue to 
enjoy this privilege if in course of their subsequent service on and from 
the 1st August, 1928, they are transferred or promoted to posts which 
carried the same concession prior to tlie 1st August, 1928, and that this 
ruling is applicable to Assistant Controllers as well as to other staff. 

He is unaware of any crises where fhese rules are not being acted upon 
as regards Assistant Controllers. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Is it a fact that some Controllers are not being 
given the (]uarters rent-free, even though the rule applies to them? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: 1 had better read the last sentence of my reply again: 
He (the Agent) is unaware of any cases where these rules are not being 
acted upon as regards Assistant Controllers. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Have no applications been made making a 
protest? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Apparently not. ^ 

Absence os Waiting Rooms at the Rajghat Railway STATibN. 

650. *Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: (a) Are Government aware that 
Rajghat Station on the East Indian Railway situated on Aligarh-Bareilly 
Branch Line (between Aligarh and Cliandausi) has no w’^aiting room for 
first and second class and inter class passengnirs? 

(b) Are Government aware that the Rajghat Railway Station is im- 
portant inasmuch as thousands of people from surrounding districts visit 
Rajghat at least twice a month to bathe in the holy waters of the 
Ganges ? 

(c) Are Government aware that upper class passengers are put to in- 
convenience owing to the absence of a waiting room on the Rajghat 
Station in the- Bulandshatir district? 

(d) Are Government aware that a bathing fair takes place at Rajghat 
every year on the Kartik Puranmashi when a large number of people 
assemble, there ? 

(e) Do Government propose to ask the East Indian Railway autho- 
rities to provide waiting rooms for first, second and inter class passengers 
at Rajghat station ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I would refer the Honourable Member to the informa- 
tion laid on the table of the House, on the 13th I'ebruary, 1934, in reply 
to question No. 1088 asked by Eai Bahadur Kunwar Raghubir Singh on 
the same subject. 
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Radio Licenses in India. 

651. *Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan: (a) What was the total num- 
ber of radio licenses in India on 31st December, 1033? 

{b) What is the income from eiistorns duty on radio goods? 

(r) What is the total ra t expinditure on broadcasting (i) at Calcutta 
station (ii) at llomhiy station? 

(d) For what purpose is the surplus income from customs duty on 
radio and licjenee f(!tis us(!d ? 

(li) What lias la'cii the siir|jlus income from the two sourcLS mentioned 
in part ((/) during lh(‘ last iliree years? 

(f) What measures ar^^ (Jovernment adopting to catch and punish 
radio pirates who pay no licensing fuos? 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Approximately 10,950. 

{b) In 1932-33, tlie total income from ciistorrrs duties was Rs. 2,44,000. 
The hudg(3t estimate for 1933-34, is Hs. 2,25,000. 

(c) In 1032-33, the net expenditure was : 

Rs. 

Calcutta Station ....... 1,03,903 

liombay Station ....... J, 10,555 

Total . 2,14,468 

(d) The total i-eeeii)is from these sources arc credited to general revenues 
and the amounts due to “broadcasting” arc allotted to that head. Any 
unforo?=eoii surplus is retained to tlie credit of General Revenues. 

(e) J luring J 930-3 1 and 1931-32, the Service ran at a loss of Rs. 1,05,710 
and a loss of Rs. 1,09,500 respectively, but during 1932-33, there was a 
profit (a‘‘ .Hs. 80,049, The accjounts for 1933-34, will not be available for 
some lime, but it is expected that there will be a profit. 

(/) In pursuanccj of rules made midcr the Indian Wireless Telegraphy 
Act, 1933, Inspectors arc being appointed in certain areas whose duties will 
comprise the detection and prosecution of wireless pirates. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Have Government appointed any Inspectors 
under the Indian Wiri'less 'relegraphy Rules, 1933, to clieck the unlicensed 
possession of wireless instruments in Calcutta? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I should like to have notice of that 
qii(3stion. All I can say is tliat inspectors are being appointed. Whether 
the appointments have actually been made or not yet, I cannot say. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Would it not be better to collect these license 
fees tlirough the sellers of these instruments? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: License fees are collected through 
the Posts and Telegraphs Department. Licenses can be obtained and are 
being obtained from that Department. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: What was the answer to part (c) of the question? 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The answer to part (c) of the ques- 
tion was: 

In 1932-33, the net expenditure was: 


Ks. 

Calcutta Station 1,03,1)03 

Bombay Station ....... 1,10,555 


Total . 2,14,458 


Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
they collect these license tees through the pureliasers of these instruments 
or liirough the sellers of these instruments V 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The purclmser ot a wireless set has 
to obtain a license for it \vhi(Hi he can do from the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department. The dealer in wireless apparatus also has to have a license 
for selling. I would refer tlie llonom'able Member to the provisions of the 
Act which was recently passed. 

Mr. Lalchand Navaliai: Arc there any rules made with regard to the 
granting of licenses? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Bnlcs have been made. I would 
refer the Honourable Member to the Indian Wireless Telegraphy Rules, 
1933. 


Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: Arc no rules made for the license fee charges to 
be obtained from tli(i licensee or tlios(j who sell the instruments? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: 1 shall be glad to place a copy of 
the Rules in the Library of the .House and they will give my Honourable 
fricMid all tlie inlorniation he wants. 


Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan: May I know if the Inspectors are ap- 
pointed in Calcutta only or all ovc'r Tndiiv? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: They arc being appointed in the 
areas for which the.y seem to be si)ecially required. To the best of my 
recollection, Calcutta and Bombay have been selected us the venue for 
their operations in the Ih’st instance. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: May I know whether in the case of the Inspectors 
who have been already appointed, their posts were advertised in some of 
the papers, and whether the posts to which men wdll in future be appointed 
will be advertised in the papers ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I am afraid I must ask for notice of 
that question. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: Have Government considered the possibility of 
securing the assistance of, and of entering into arrangements with, the 
dealers in the matter of tho issue of licenses ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I think so. Sir. The whole idea of 
the new Act and Rules w^as to ensure their assistance in these matters. 
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Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Do I understand that these broadcastiijfr 
stations are now paying their own way after the Act which we passed last 
time ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: Always provided that the income 
from customs duties is iiiehided. If it is not included, they do not pav 
their way. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: May 1 know the serdos of pay of these Inspectors 
and the method of their recruitment? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: [ must ask for notice of that question, 

I am afraid I do not know all the details about the appointments of these 
Inspectors. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: Ma}^ I know if there is any proj^osal to inqn’ove 
broadcasting in Madras? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: We arc in conununication with the 
Government of Madras. 1 do not know w'hat pi*oposals they themselves 
have to make on the 2^01 lit. 

Erection of a Broadcasting Station in Northern India. 

652. ♦Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan: (a) When are Government 
going to take uj) broadcasting in the same serious spirit as the rest of the 
civilised nations of tlic. world? 

(b) Why is Delhi, the capital of India, without a broadcasting station 
when every other capital in tluj world has at least one? 

((?) Are Goveriirnent aware that f(>r more than si.x months in the year 
most of the listeners are without any instruction or entertainments on 
account of the bjid reception during that period ? 

(d) Have Gov(M.*nmcnt any intention to establish a broadcasting 
station in Northern India to meet the popular dema’nd of the public? 

(e) Is it a fact that Government received an offer from B.B.C. of a 
free transmitter for village broadcasting in tins country? 

(/) If the answer to part (0) be in the ajlTirmative, do Government 
pr02)0se to take up village broadcasting in the, near future? 

(f^) It tin re is no likelihood of a new broadcasting station being erected 
in Northern rndia. in the near future, are Government j)repared to in- 
crease the power of the present existing station by at least twice? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The question of extending the 
broadcasting service to various parts of India has been engaging the atteii- 
lif^n of tlie Government of India for some lime and they are in correspon- 
deuce with certain Local Govern men Is on the subject. 

(h) irhhevto financial considerations have not ])ermitted of tbe con- 
struction and op('r;ition of a broadcasting station in Dellii. The details ot 
the installation are, however, now under consideration, and I hope the 
work of construction will bo begun during the current year. 

(c) Govi*rnnumt are aware tliai long-distance reception in India suffers 
from considerable interforciice during certain jiortions of the year. 

(d) The matter is under consideration, vide my reply to part (6) above. 
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(e) The Government of India have received no such offer. 

(f) Does not arise. 

(^) Government do not propose to increase the power of* the existing 
broadcasting stations at Calcutta and Bombay. It is probable that recep- 
tion in parts of India remote from Calcutta and Bombay will b(‘ improved 
by the provision of local broadcasting stations at certain selected places in 
other provinces, such as Delhi. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know if there is any correspondence going 
on with regard to ihy place, itarachi, and whether there is any likelihood 
of there being a broadcasting station in Karachi? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: No, Sir. We have received no pro- 
posals or suggestions on that point. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Do Government contemplate having it at 
Karachi ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: Not at the moment, Sir. 

Mr. B. Das: May I incpiire if facilities will be given by Government to 
Honourable Members seeking election to utilise broadcasting at the next 
elections which arc coming shortly' ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: No, Sir. 

Mr. B. Das: Is it not the ])ractice in England that candidates for election 
resort to broadcasting to a large extent and arc afforded facilities? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Emphatically no, Sir. 

Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan: May I know if it is not an injustice that 
persons, living far away from Bombay or Calcutta who cannot thus enjoy 
the full programme, should be charged the full fee by the Govei’iirnent ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: In the first place, the fee is very 
small, and, in the second place, the Honourable Member rriighl', I think, 
realise that the installation of broadcasting in Delhi will irnj)rove his position 
in this respect; at least I hope so. 

Leave Facilities to Clerks in the Railway Audit Department to 

PREPARE FOR THE RAILWAY SUBORDINATE AuDlT 

Service Examination. 

653. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Govornin(.iit be pleased to state 
whether in the Railway Audit Department, they give or i)ropoBe to give 
leave facilities to clerks of that Department, if they bo desire, to pre- 
pare for the Railway Subordinate Audit Service Examination? If not, 
why not? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The rules do not ].)rovi(le for leave 
to be granted to clerks preparing for the Railway Subordinate Audit Service 
Examination. Whenever ordinary leave is due, leave facilities are given if 
the exigencies of the public service permit. 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are Government aware that although some 
amount of ordinary leave may be due, still the candidates find a lot of 
difficulty in getting that leave for preparing for the examination? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: 1 liave no personal information on 
the subject. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Govermnent l)e pleased to inquire into 
this niatlcr fn^m the (:i(‘5iving Account Olfice of the Kailways ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Yes, T will make iTiquirics. 

Tkndeus for Treasury Coimtracts for the Bombay aed Pooea 

Post Offices. 

f).M. ""Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (<0 Will Govorninent be pleased to 
stahi wlii'lhcr it is a fjict. that t«‘nd(‘rs for Post Office Treasury contracts for 
Bombay anrl Poona l*ost Offices for a term of five years commencing from 
1st Af)nl, I !)-!;■), wen‘ called for by the Postal authority, Bombay, nearly 15 
months before the date on which the contract was to begin? 

(h) Is it a fac.t that ordinarily such tenders arc (jailed for at the most 
six months before the date on which the contract is supposed to run? 

(c) Ts it a fact tlnit the old contractor made an application to the Postal 
aiitlu^rity, Bombay, to scjttlo the question of the treasury contract before 
the Postmaster General’s departure as Chairman of the Postal Eetrenchment 
Comrnittc(i to DcjIIu on the 28tli February, 1934 ? 

(d) Ts it also a fact that the Postal authority, Bombay, made a recom- 
mendatiou i.hat the old contractor be given the contract on the old terms, 
or tenders bo called for before bis departure? 

((j) Is it a fact that huiders were called for and opened by the Postal 
authority himself on the 27th February, 1934, and no other officer of the 
Department was allowed to be ])rosent? 

(/) Is it a fact that on the day following the opening of the tenders the 
information regarding the amount of tenders leakenl out, and that the 
lowest tenderer brought this fact to the notice (d' the Postmaster General in 
writing ? 

{(/) An'. Government aware iliat the lowest tenderer, Mr. B. N. Poojani, 
lodged a complaint to the, ('.ffeet that the present contractor through his 
agent ap])roaclied liiin to withdraw his tender in return of a substantial 
amount as eonq^ensation ? 

(h) If the answer to part {g) bo in the affirmative, will Government 
kindly state (i) how the information about the tenders leaked out and (ii) 
how the present eorii.ractor came to know of the name of the lowest bidder? 

(/) Do Government propose to institute an enquiry into the allegations 
made by Mr. B. N. Poojani and call for fresh tenders? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The facd is substantially as stated. 

(h) No. A notice calling for tenders is ordinarily issued not less than 
a full year befori*. the cx])iry of the current cjontract. The head of a circle 
has, however, discretion to reduce this ])eriod if the circumstances of the 
contract a])pcrir to him to warrant his doing so. In special cases, a notice 
of tender can be issued more than a year in advance of its expiry with the 
previous approval of the Director-General. This was done in the present 
case. 


I 
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(c) and (d). No. 

{e) The tenders were opened by the Postmaster-General,* Bombay, on 
the 27th February, 1934, in the presence of an Assistant Postmaster- General 
and two of the tenderers. 

(/) No- 

(fj) Yes, a complaint was received by the Postrnastor-General on the 
t^.0th March, 1034. 

(h) On an enquirj^ made by the Postmaster-General, Bombay, the alle- 
gaiioii was found to bo baseless. 

(i) Docs not arise iii view of the reply to part (/i). 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: May I know, Sir, how many Assistant Post- 
mast ors-G on oral are in Bombay? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: IMy Honomable friend, the Financial 
Adviser to the Posts and Telegraphs Dopariment, tolls nu' that there are 
about six. 

7vTr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Wil! tin' Honournhlo Alomhoi* bo pleased to 
state in whoso ]')rosencc the tendo.r was opoiK^d in the ottico of the Post- * 
master-Gonoral ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I only know tliat it was ope ned in 
the presence'- of an Assistant Pos tin aster- General and two of the tenderers. 

T cannot tell thi‘ Honourable Member otf-hand who tlu* Assist.ant Pastmaster- 
Gcnoral was. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Tlie question in part (c) runs: 

“Is it {I fac t tliut iciidi'rs wore called ff»v and (iponctl by the Postal authority him- 
self on tlic 27tli F(briiar_\, .1034, and no otlier otncci- of llir Department was allowed 
to he present ?’* 

Aly Tlonourahlo friend has replied that one Assistant Postmast(‘.r- General 
was present. May T know the name of the Assistant Postmaster-General 
who was present at the time of the opening of the tender in the office ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: T shall be glad to give my TTonourable 
friend the namc^ of the Assistant Postmaster-General. I have not got it 
here, but I shall be very glad to place the information in due course on 
the table of the House. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that Mr. B. N. Poojani lodged 
a complaint that some entries in the tender were shown to other contractors ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: [ have replied that a complaint was 
received by the .Postmaster-General on the 20th March, 1934. I may ex- 
plain to the House that I have gone into the facts of the case and that the 
procedure adopted appears to be perfectly regular. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: The question in part (g) was very clear. It 
ran; 

“Are Government aware that the lowest tenderer, Mr. B. N,. Poojani, lodged a 
complaint to the effect that the present contractor through his agent approached him 
to withdraw his tender in return of a substantial amount as compensation?” 

^ want to know what action was taken on this complaint? 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The Honourable Member says tbut 
the question in part (g) was perfectly clear and 1 venture to think that mv 
reply to it was also equally clear. My reply was that a complaint was 
received by the Postmaster-General on tlie 20th March, 1934 — obviously 
from Mr. Poojani liimself — and that tlic Postmaster-General made inquiries 
into that complaint and found that the allegations contained in it were 
baseless. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: May I know w)iat were the special reasons 
that this time the tenders were called for 15 months earlier? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I am afraid I must ask for notice of 
that question. As I said, it was done with the approval of the Director- 
General, who, I have no doubt whatever, satisfied himself that the circum- 
stances warranted it. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I understand that no compensation was paid 
to any person who offered a tender as is implied in these questions ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I am sorry I do not follow my Honour- 
able friend's question. No question of compensation arose. 

FimcTioNS AND Status of the Reforms Office. 

656. *Mt. K. P. Thampan: (a) What are the fimctions of the Reforms 
Office and v/hat is its status? 

(b) Is it a department of the Government of India or an attached 
office? If th<^ former, who is the Honourable Member in charge? If the 
latter, to which def)»rtment is it attached? 

(c) Is 't i\ fact that Sir James Dunnett, the Reforms Commissioner, 
has been on def)utation to the said office? If so, for how long and what 
is the work on whicli he is employed and when is he expected back? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: (a) and (6). The function of the 
Reforms Office is io deal with matters relating to constitutional Reform. 
It has the status of a regular Dc])artment of the Government of India, and 
diseharges iis duties under His Excellency the Viceroy. The Head of the 
Officer is the Rcfornis Commissioner with Hie status of a Secretary to Gov- 
ern men t. 

(c) Sir flames .Uumiell, was in charge of the Reforms Office from its 
c.rcation in May, 1930 till May, 1932. Tie has since been employed on 
constitutional work in the India Office. No decision has been taken regard- 
ing the dale of his return. 

Mr. K. P, Thampan: May T know how’ long this Department is likely to 
be retained? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: T caTinot give a definite reply, but 
I suppose it will bo kept till the constitutional reforms are ready. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: With reference to part (h), may T know whether His 
Excelloney the Viceroy is technically the Member in charge of this Depart- 
ment ? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Yes, Sir. That is the effect of 
my answer. 
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Mr. K. 0. Neogy: With reference to part (c), may I know the kind of 
ijonstitutional work on which Sir James Dunnett is at present engaged ? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: He is in the India* Office, and, 
as Honourable Members are aware, the Joint Select Committee is still 
functioning and various questions of detail crop up. Sir James Dunnett 
is employed in working out those details in the India Office and in assisting 
the Secretary of State. 

Mr, K. 0. Neogy: Is he supposed to be working as the accredited re- 
|)icsentative and interpreter of the Government of India? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: No, Sir. When any question 
arises, it is cabled to us in India and the Government of India consider 
the various aspects of it. Sir James Dunnett has been working on several 
Sub-Committees which have been ap 2 )ointed to consider various points 
which have arisen in the course of the Joint Select Committee’s delibera- 
tions, but he is not the accredited agent of the Government of India in his 
work there. 

Mr. K. 0, Neogy: Do I take it that his services have jiractically been 
jilaced at the disposal of the India Office? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: That is so. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Does he continue to draw his salary from the Indian 
Exchequer ? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: It must be from the Indian Ex- 
chequer, but who pays him and from what fund, I do not know. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Is it my Honourable friend, Sir George Schuster, who 
has to find the money or is it the India Offi(?e ? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: I should suppose Sir George 
Schuster will have to find money evenl-ually. 


Whole-Time Stenograph ers for the Under Secretary and the 
Assistant Secretary in the Industries and I^aroi r Department. 

656. *Mr. K. P. Thampan; (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the designation of offic.ers in the different departments of the Governments 
of India to whom stenographers are attached for tfieir f‘.xclusive use? 

(b) Is it a fact that in the Department of Industries and Labour junior 
officers like Under-Secretary and Assistant Secretary have Been provided 
with whole time Secretariat stenographers? 

(c) Is there anv other department in which an Under- Secretary or an 

Assistant Secretary lias got a stenographer for his exclusive use? If not, 
why has it been iie(;essary in the case of the [Jnder- Secretary and Assist- 
ant Secret^ -v in the IrJ .. ' • : and Labour Department? 

(d) Is it a fact that all stenographers in the Secretariat are officially 
known as personal assists vts to the officers to whom they are attached? 
If so, why? 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) T lav a statement on the table. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) The answer to the first part is in tlie affirmative in so far as it 
relates to stenographers for Under-Secretaries. No othe'r Department ex- 
cept the Industries and Labour Department (Industries Dranch) has a steno- 
grapher for the exclusive use of an Assistant Secretary. A stcnograplur 
has been considered necessary for this officc'r, because ho is in charge of 
two regular brandies, submits eases direct to the Joint Secretary, and 
requires a stenographer to economise? his time. 

(d) No. 

Statement tihowmcf the deeiqnntion of offiecra in the various Departments of the Cfovernmeni 
of Imiia to whom .stenographers are attached for their exclusive use. 

Department. Dcvsigruition of officers. 

Homo Doparl.mont . . . Homo IMoinbor, Socrotary, .foint Secretary, Deputy 

S('e rotary. 

Foreign and Political Department . Political St'crotnry, Foreign Secretary, Joint 

Scerotarj\ Advlition.al Deputy Secretary, 

Finance Department . . . Finance .Member, Socrolary, Additional Secretary, 

Deputy Scen'tary, Budget Officer, Under 
Secretary, 

Legislative Department . . Law Member. 

Army Department . . . Hi.'i Fxcelleney the Commander- in -Chief, Secretary, 

I Vj )\ 1 1 y iSecretn ly . 

Doparlment of Fdiieation, Health Memf)er-in-CIui!;j:‘'* of the D('[)arfcment, Socretary, 
and Lands. Joint Secretary, KdiKtatioiud Commissioriop 

with the Covernnicnt of India, Deputy 
Secretary, Additional Deputy Socrel-ary. 

Department of Tnd iistriea and Mem her in charge* of the Department, Soerotary» 

Labour. «b)int Secretary, Dv^puty Secretary, Under 

Secretary, Assistant Scorotary (Industries 
Branch). 

Department of Commerce. . . Mt inber for Comiucr’eo and Railways, Secretary, 

Joint Secretary, Deputy Socretary. 

Military Finance Department , Financial Adviser, Milit ary Finance. 

Legislative Assembly I)e]mrtmont . President of the Logislal ivf? Assembly, Secretary 

Imperial Council of Agricultural lie- Vice-Chairman, Agricultural Fxpert, Animal 
search Department. Husbandry Fxp(?rt, Secretary. (The status of 

Ib.o Secretary is that of an .Assistant Secretary 
of a Dopartmont of the Government of India). 
Reforms Office .... Reforms Commissioner and Deputy Secretary. 

Railway Department* (Railway (1) Chief Commissioner of Railways, (2) Financial 
Board). Comini.ssioner of Railways, (3) Member, Railway 

Board, (4) Controller of Central Standardisa- 
ation, (r>) Director of Traffic, (6) Director of 
Civil Engineering, (7) Director of Finance, 
(8) Director of Establislunont, (9) Socretary, 

(10) Deputy Director, Traffic (Commercial), 

(11) Deputy Director, Traffic (Transportation), 

(12) Deputy Director, Establishment, (13) 
Deputy Director, Finance, ( 14) Deputy Director, 
Mechanical Engineering. 

♦ The status of officers mentioned at Nos. (1) to (3), (4) to (9) and (10) to (14) 
corresponds respectively to t.hat of a Secretary, Deputy Secretary and Under Secretary 
in a Department of the Govermnent of India. 
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Mr. B. Das: May I inquire if some of the stenographers are lady clerks 
Of is it only the privilege of the Army Secretary's Department to have 
lady stegiographers ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am afraid I am not in a position 
to answer for all the Departments of the Government of India. 


IJNSTAREED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Promotion of Routine Clerks of the Railway Clearing Accounts 
* Office. 

310. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that all the routine clerks of the 
compilation branch, in the ofTjcc of the Chief Ac.counls Officer, North 
Wi'sfcern Railway, Lahore, have been promoted to the grade of clerks 
class III? 

(b) Is it a fact that the majority of the routine', clerks of the Railway 
Clearing Accounts Office have rendered more than seven years efficient 
nnd approved service and arc still awaiting promotion to the grade of clerks 
flass in? 

(c) Are Government aware that the general order of the Controller of 
Jlfiilway Accounts applies only to the routine clerks of the (/hief Accounts 
OllRcor, North Western Railway, Lahore, and not to the routine clerks 
of the Railway Clearing Accounts Office? If so, why? 

(d) Is it a fact that the present Controller of Railway Accounts was 
the Director of the Railway Clearing Accounts Office when the rules for 
Tiromotions of the routine dorks were framed? 

(e) Is it a fact that twice memorials were submitted by the routine 
dorks of the Railway Clearing Accounts Office, setting forth their real 
f::rievances, and that both times the Controller of Railway Acroiints rejected 
all the memorials and did not at all forward thfun to the linancial Com- 
missioner, Railways, to whom the memorials were addressed ' 

(/) Is it a fact that the Controller of Railway Accounts rejected the 
memorials of the routine clerks of the above office ? 

( 7 ) Do Government propose to look especially into the case of the 
suffering routine clerks of the Railway Clearing Accounts Office, Delhi, and 
to order their promotion to the grade of the clerks class III as soon as 
the waiting list of class C men is exhausted? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) No. 

(b) 40 out of 76 punchers and dak distributors have rQinh'red more 
than seven years’ service. Four of them are at present officiating as 
clerk Class III. It cannot be said that the remainder are all fit for pro- 
motion. 

(c) It is not clear to what general orders of the Controller of Railway 
Accounts my Honourable friend is reforring. If the reference is to cer- 
tain promotions made in the compilation branch of the Chief Accounts 
Officer, North Western Railway, I may state for information tha»fc certain 
men transferred to the accounts office from the agency along with the 
werk were given the promotions admissible under the rules applicable to 
them. • 


3 
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(d) Yes. 

(e) and (/). I would refer my Honourable friend to the reply I gave 
on the 3rd April, 1934, to part (a) of question No. 283 asked by Mr. 
S. (j. Jog. The memorials were disposed of finally by the Controller of 
Bail way Accounts. 

((7) The rules already provide for promotion of deserving routine clerks 
to higher clerical grades and T have no doubt the cases of deserving men 
will receive! attention. 

Delay in the DELrvEBY of a Bag containing Air Mail Letters at tub 

Aerodrome in Delhi. 

311. Mr. Badri Lai Rastogi: (a) Is it a fact that a bag containing 
air mail letters was liande.d over by the Postmaster, Delhi, to certain 
Town Inspectors on the 29th October, 1933, for delivery to the officer in 
charge of the aerodrome, and that this bag was not included with the air 
mail despatched on that date thus causing its detention by one week ? If so, 
who was responsible for this and how did it happen? 

(b) If so, what action, if any, has been taken against the officials 
concerned ? 

(c) Has tlie matter been brought to the notice of the Postmaster 
General, Lahore? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) 14 air mail letters (not a bag), 
which were handed over to a Town Inspector of the Delhi Head Office 
to be, conveyed to the Now Delhi post office and handed over to the In- 
spector there for despatch by air mail, were not handed over owing to 
the carelessness of an Inspector of the Delhi Head Office,. The letters 
were later despatched by train to Calcutta for onward transmission to des- 
tinations by the next available, means of mail communication. 

(b) The officials concerned have been warned. 

(c) No; but a copy of the question and of this reply is being sent to 
the Postmaster- General. 

Bonus on Postal Insurance Policies. 

312. Mr. Badri Lai Bastogi: When do Government propose to declare 
the bonus on Postal Insurance Policies for the quinquennium 1927 — 1932? 
What is the cause of so much delay? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The bonus on Postal Insurance 
Policies for the quinquennium 1927 — 32 will be declared shortly. The 
bonus is declared after the quinquennial valuation of the Fund, The 
Government Actuary on whom devolves the preparation of the quinquen- 
nial valuation report and who is also charged with the supervisioii of in- 
surance companies in India has at his disposal a comparatively small staff. 
The preparation of the valuation report of the Post Office Insurance Fund 
is a very heavy item of work and with the small staiff at the disposal of 
the Actuary it must inevitably take a considerable time for its com- 
pletion. 
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Communal Composition of Clerks of the Chief Auditor’s Office, 
Railway Clearing AccotrNTS, Dnipi. 

313. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state 
the communal composition of the clerks of the Chief Auditor's OflBioe. 
Railway Clearing Accounts, Delhi, as it stood on the 1st May, 1929, and 
1st April, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933 and 1934? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: With your permission, Sir, I 
will deal with questions Nos. 313 to 317 together. 

I would refer the Honourablq Member to the reply given on the 24th 
of February, 1934, ^to Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim's unstarred ques- 
tion No. 84. 


Communal Composition of Clerk s and Auditors in the Office of the 
DIjjECtor of Railway Audit. 

1314. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state 
the communal composition of the clerks and auditors (junior and senior) 
of the Director of Railway Audit, New Delhi, as it stood on the 1st April, 
1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933 and 1934? 

Communal Composition of the Establishment of the Auditor 

General’s Office. 

1316. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state 
the communal composition of the establishment of the Office of the 
Auditor General in India, with monthly salary in each case, as it stood 
on the 1st April, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933 and 1934? 

Communal Composition of Auditors in the Railway Audit 

Department. 

1316. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state 
the communal composition, as well as the total number, of auditors (junior 
and senior) employed by the Railway Audit Department under the control, 
of the Director of Railway Audit, New Delhi? 

Communal Composition of Auditors in the Railway Audit 

DEPARTMBNr. 

t317. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government ho pleased to state 
the communal composition of the auditors (clerks of the Railway Audit 
Department who have passed the Part 11 Examination of the Railway 
Subordinate A?idit Service) on the waiting list? 

Transfers of Telegraphists and Telegraph Masters. 

318. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the term ‘‘the* 
interest of service” when used in relation to a transfer is intended to 
distinguish it from a; transfer ordered at an official's own request or in 
consequence of his misconduct? 

(b) Is it a fact that a transfer roster is maintained in all Depcartmental 
Telegraph Offices to regulate transfers of Telegraphists and 
Telegraph Masters according to the length of stay of each official in that 
particular telegraph office? 

t For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 313. 
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(c) Is it also a fact that when ordering transfers, in the interest of 
service, the heads of the circle are not permitted to depart from the 
procedure laid down in rule 65 of the Post and Telegraph Manual, Volume 
IV? 

The Honourable Sir Trank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(6) Yes. 

(c) No. The Honourable Member is referred to rule 64 of the Manual 
mentioned by him. 

Retention of the Investigating Inspector op the Punjab Circle 
Office for more than Five Years. 

319. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a^fact that according to the 
rules of the 13'cpartinent and the longstanding practice in vogue in the 
Punjab Postal Circle, the Inspectors of Post Offices, etc., are not allowed 
to stay at a* locality for more than three years and are liable to transfer 
at the expiry of that period? 

(b) Is it a fact that investigating Inspector of the Punjab Circle office 
is being retained for more than five yc4ar&? It so, will Government please 
state why the official is allowed to exceed the limit? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) According to the Departmental 
rules certain classes of officers, vi^., Superintendents of Post Offices and 
of the linilway Mail Sorvieo, lns])(*ctovs of Post Offices, and of the Rail- 
way Mail Service and Head Clerks to Superintendents of Post Offices are 
liable to be transfernKl after bolding the same post for three years, and 
Investigating Inspectors in Circle offices after holding the same post for 
five years. But on account of the existing financial stringency, these rules 
have temporarily been held in suspense and transfers are being made only 
in the cases in wliicJi they are considered by the Head of the Circle to 
be specially desirable. 

(b) Government have no information. The Honourable Member will, 
however, sec from the reply to part (a) above, that the limit may be 
exceeded at the discretion of the Head of the Circle. 

Loss OF AN Insured Parcel in the Lahore General Post Office. 

320. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that an insured parcel 
worth Rs. 1,400 was lost while in the custody of a Sikh cleTk of Lahore 
GoTicral Post Office in September, 1933? 

(b) Is it a fact that three Muslim officials of Lahore Genera! 
Post Oflicc were handed over to the police as suspects in the above case? 

(c) Is it a fact that the above-meniioned Sikh official from whose cus- 
tody and through whose negligence the loss occurred and who was the 
sole re, sponsible c\istodian of the insured article in question was not handed 
over to the police? It so, will Government please state why no police or 
dopartinenlal enquiries were madoi against the official who was directly 
<?oncerned and responsible for the loss? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I shall deal with both the questions 
together as they relate to the same incident. 

The facts of the case are that a parcel insured for Rs. 1,400 was re- 
ceived in the Lahore General Post Office on the 1st August, 1933, and 
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was made over under receipt to the Parcel Delivery clerk who was a Sikh 
official. During his temporary absence on some other work, the parcel 
disappeared, the clerk, having carelessly left it in an open shelf instead of 
locking it up securely. The loss was immediately reported to the Deputy 
postmaster and to the Police and both departmental as well as Police 
enquiries were started. 

During the course of investigation the police made enquiries from 
three Muslim officials, namely, Mohamed Shafi, clerk, Mohamed Hussain, 
clerk, and Ghulam Mohamed, packer. Neither of the clerks was arrested 
or detained by the^ police and they were not absent from duty. Ghulam 
Mohamed, the packer, however, was arrested on the 9th August, 1933, 
and was discharged from police custody on the 23rd August, 1933. The 
police finally reported the case <is untraced. As Ghulam Mohamed was 
detained by the police for purposes of investigation no question of com- 
pensation arises. 

As the result of departmental enquiries the amount of loss suffered by 
the department was ordered to be recovered from the Sikh official owing 
to whose negligence the article was lost. 

Loss OF AN Insured Parcel in the Lahore General Post Office. 

■|321. Mr. M. Maswood A-r.iad: (a) U'. it a fact that a loss of an in- 
sured article worth Rs. 1,400 occur. v‘d in the Lahore General Post 
Office in which certain Muslim officials were handed over to the police ? 

(6) Will Government please state the names and the period for which 
these officials remained in the police custody and the period of their ab- 
sence from duty? 

(c) Is it a fact that all of them were acquitted by the police? If so, 
will Government please state, how they propose to compensate them for 
the unnecessary harassment, mental and physical, and financial worries, 
both their own and of their families during their detention by the police? 

Recruitment of Muslims in the Staff A Branch of the Punjab Postal 

Circle Office. 

322. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that in the Staff A 
branch of the Punjab and N- W. P. Circle office, the entire staff detailed 
below is non-Muslim? 

(1) Head clerk, 

(2) Assistant Head clerk, 

(3) Clerk dealing with the transfer, leave, etc., of the entire R.M.S. 

branch of the Punjab postal circle, 

(4) Clerk dealing with the transfer, etc., of the Engineering 

branch, 

(6) Clerk dealing with the transfer, etc., cases of selection grade 
officials. 

(6) Clerk dealing with the transfer, etc., cases of Inspectors of 

post offices, 

(7) . Clerk dealing with the entire retrenchment, 

(8) Recruitment clerk, 

(9) Appeal clerk, 

* t For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 320. 
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(10) Circle appointment clerk, 

(11) Assistant Postmaster General inoharge, 

(12) Deputy Postmaster General incharge, 

(13) Postmaster General. 

(h) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, are Government pre- 
pared to consider the desirability of taking immediate steps to replace some 
of the officers holding the above named appointments by Muslims to 
safeguard the interests of the minority community ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Government regret that the in- 
formation necessary for a complete reply to this question is not readily 
available, nor do they propose to call for it since the posts in question are 
not filled on communal considerations, 

(h) Government do not propose to take the action suggested since, as 
explained, in the reply to part (a) of the question, the posts are not 
filled On communal considerations. The Honourable Member's attention 
is also invited to the replj? given by the Honourable Sir James Crerar to 
Mr. Muliammad Anwar-ul-Azim s starred question No. 340, in the Legis- 
tive Assembly on the 16th September, 1931. 

Preponderance op Non-Muslims in certain Appointments in the 
Lyallpur and Kashmir Postal Divisions. 

323. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that the permanent Superin- 
tendent of the Post Ofiice, Lyallpur and Kashmir Divisions, all the inspectors 
of post offices, selection grade, postmasters and sub-postmasters attached to 
those divisions are all non-Muslims? If so, do Government propose to 
remove the preponderance of officers of one community in these divisions ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Government have no information 
and do not propose to call for it as the posts in question are on a circle 
cadre and the postings are not made on communal grounds. 

Lower and Upper Selection Grade Posts held by each Community in 

TUB Punjab Postal Circle before and after Retrenchment. 

324. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that for purposes of re- 
trenchment in the postal department. Government have laid down that the 
existing ratio of each community already in service should bo strictly 
maintained ? 

(I)) If so, will Government be pleased to furnish a statement showing the 
total number of lower and upper selection grade posts held by each commu- 
nity separately, in the Punjab postal circle prior to retrenchment, say on 
the Isb J uly 1931 and after retrenchment say, on the 1st November 1933 ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) No. The orders of Government 
are that in making retrenchment the communal ratios existing at the time 
the retrenchment campaign began should be maintained to the nearest 
practicable figure. 

(b) Information has been called for and a reply will be placed on the 
table in due course. * 
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GBISyANOES OF TELEPHONE OPERATORS. 

326. Mr* M* Msswood Alunsds (a) Sas the attention of Oovemnient 
been drawn to the letter entitled “Telephone Operators' Grievances" pub- 
lished in the ilmrifa Bazar Patrika of the 11th April, 1933? If so, do Gov- 
ernment propose to consider their cases favourably ? 

(b) Is it a fact that telephone operators appointed on or after the 1st 
March, 1933, have been denied the pensionable status enjoyed by those 
who were in substantive and permanent appointments before that date ? If 
so, what are the reasons for the change ? 

(c) Is it not a fact that the telephone system has extended far and wide 
within the last few years and that it yields revenue quite sufficient to 
ensure grant of pensionable status to telephone operators ? 

(d) Do Government propose to review the case of the telephone operators 
and make provision for their maintenance after retirement by grant of 
either pension or gratuity? If not, what is the justification therefor? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Government have seen the letter. 
Of the five grievances stated therein, two have already bepn considered by 
Government in connection with petitions submitted by the officials con- 
cerned, and the remaining three will be examined. 

(b), (c) and (d). The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to 
parts (a), (gf), (k), (n) and (o) of the statement laid on the table of the 
House, on the 8th December, 1933, in reply to starred question No. 966 
asked by Mr. S. G. Jog, on the 16th September, 1933. / 

Muslims recruited in the Leh and Gilgit Postal Sub-Divisions in the 

Kashmir State. 

326. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government please lay on the table 
a statement showing: 

(i) the number of postmen and packers, according to communities, 

who have been confirmed during the last three years in the 
Leh and Gilgit subdivisions in Kashmir State; 

(ii) the names of such candidates, if any, together with dates of their 

enlistment, whose fathers and near relatives have been serving 
the department in Kashmir State for the last 15 years; and 

(iii) the number of posts that have been allotted to Muslims under 

the third vacancy rule together with the number of candidates 
who are officiating at present under this system ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (i) and (iii). Information has been 
called for and a reply will bo placed on the tabic of the House in due 
course. 

(ii) Government regret that they are unable to furnish the information 
as its collection would involve an undue expcnditurci of time and labour. 

Non-Observance of the Third Vacancy Rule in the Rawalpindi 

Engineb ing Division. 

327« Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the third vacancy 
rule is not being strictly observed in the Rawalpindi Engineering Division) ? 
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(5) Is it a fact that a senior Muslim candidate in that Division was dis- 
charged in November last, whereas the Hindu candidate much more junior 
to the Muslim official thus discharged, was allowed to continue ? 

(c) If the reply to part (b) above be in the affirmative, will Government 
please state special reasons for this differential treatment and also what 
action they propose to take against the officials responsible for this disregard 
of Government’s orders regarding recruitment of the members of the 
minority community ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) to (c). Information has been 
called for and a reply will })e laid on the table of the House, in due 
course. 

Allegations against Mb. d’Eca when he was Assistant Controller 
IN THE Central Printing Office. 

328. Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state if it is a fact that Mr. d’Eca used to keep one office cycle at 
residence when he was Assistant Controller in the Central Printing Office 
for the use of his servants for going to bazar, etc.? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that 
inconvenience was often felt in the Central Printing Office and Govern- 
ment work suffered due to the absence of cycles in the office ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state if Government officers are 
allo^ved to keep office cycles at their residences for the use of their private 
servants? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: With your permission, Sir, I pro- 
pose to fin«w(M- questions Nos. 328, 320, 330 and 332 together. These contain 
a number of assertions of misconduct on the part of a particular officer, 
some of th(i assertions relating to alleged incidents several years ago. 
Government had no information on any of the points raised, but as two 
of the assertions were particularly specific and gave dates and details, 
these have been investigated. The result of the inquiries into the alle- 
gations in parts ((J) and (c), of question 329, show that they are without 
foundation. Calls were made by the officer mentioned on the dates given; 
the number is in one case incorrect. In both cases the officer paid for the 
calls and the suras were duly credited to Government. In the circum- 
stances, Government do not propose to pursue the other allegiitions unless 
the Honourable Member is prepared to produce the evidence on the basis 
of which he has made himself responsible for the assertions. 

Allegations against Mr. d’Eca when he was Assistant Controller 
IN THE Central Printing Office. 

K320. Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state if they are aware that Mr. d’Eca has made several private 
telephone trunk calls at the expense of Government? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the total amount spent by 
them^ on telephone trunk calls between the Camp Office of the Central 
Printing Office and the Headquarters Office in Delhi during the summer 
season of 1930 when Mr. d’Bca officiated as Deputy Controller, Printingy 

t For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 328. 
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and Mr. Gregory as Assistant Controller, Printing and Stationery, at the 
Headquarters Office, and the amounts spent on such trunk calls betweea 
these two offices during each of the previous years? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state if they are aware that Mr. J. E. 
Asari, the late Assistant Controller of Printing and Stationery, had men- 
tioned to some clerks of the Central Printing Office that no necessity had 
ever arisen in the past for any telephone trunk call between the Camp 
Office of the Central Printing Office and the Headquarters Office and that 
the heavy number of calls during the year 1930 was entirely due to Messrs. 
d’Eca and Gregory, who are relatives, making private calls on eacU 
other at Government expense? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that a private 
telephone trunk call was made by Mr. d*Eca on the 29 ill April, 1932, to 
telophone No. 3820, at Government expense? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that a private 
telephone trunk call was made', by Mr. d’Eca on the 20tli April, 1932, to 
telephone No. 47 at Government expense? 

(f) If the replies to parts (d) and (e) above be in the negative, will 
Government be pleased to state the name of the officers who made the 
telephone calls in question, and the nature of Government business? 

(g) Will Government be pleased to state if Government officers are 
allowed to make private telephone trunk calls at Government expense? 

(h) If the reply to part (i/) be in the negative, will Government bo 
pleased to state what disciplinary action they propose to take against 
Messrs. d*Eca and Gregory for making private telephone trunk calls at 
Government expense? 

Allegations against Mr. d’Eca when he was Assistant CoNaRoiLER 
IN THE Central Printing Oeeice. 

f330. Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhuri: (a) Will Government Ik'. ph'ased to 
state if they are aware that the Central Printincr Office dak hag for the 
Camp Office in Simla was often utilised by Mr. d'Eca for sending private 
parcels to Simla? 

(b) Are Government aware that on the 6th July, 1931, a parcel of fruits 
was sent by Mr. d’Eca in the dak bag from the Central Printing Office, 
Delhi, addressed to Mr. Earn Eakhamal of the Camp Office for delivery 
to Mrs. d*Eca in Simla? 

(c) Arc Government aware tliat on the 16th July, 1931, two packets 
were sent by Mr. d*Eca in the dak bag from the Central Printing Office, 
Delhi, addressed to Mr. Earn Eakhamal of the Camp Office for delivery 
to Mrs. d’Eca in Simla? 

(d) Are Government aware that on the 17th July, 1931, two packets, 
one of which contained two hockey sticks, wore sent by Mr. d’Eca in the 
dak bag from the Central Printing Office, Delhi, addressed to Mr. Earn 
Eakhamal of the Camp Office for delivery to Mrs. d’Eca in Simla ? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that entries 
in regard to Mr. d’Eca ’s sending private packets to Simla in the dak bag 
have appeared in the Central Printing Office challans? 

+For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 328. 
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(f) Will Government be pleased to state if Government officers are 
allowed to use office dak bags for sending private parcels? 

(g) If the reply to part (/) be in the negative, will Government be 
pleased to state what disciplinary action they propose to take against 
Mr. d’Eca? 

Amount spent on the Overhauling of the Central Printing Office 

Vans. 

331. Mr. D. E. Lahiri Ghaudhury: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state if it is a fact that abnormally heavy amounts have been spent every 
year in the past on the overhauling of the Central Printing Office vans? 

(h) Will Government be pleased to state the amount spent on the 
repairs of the Central Printing Office vans each year in the past ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that Mr. Letton. 
recently pointed out that overhauling the van every year was unnecessary 
and that since then this practice was stopped? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state the name of the officer 
who is responsible ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) 1 must leave the Honourable 
Member to judge in view of the answer to part (b). 

(b) The figures for the last three financial years arc: 



Es. 

a. 

p- 

1931-32 

... 126 

1 

0 

1932-33 

274 

0 

6 

1933-34 

209 

6 

0 


(c) and ((/). Observations to this effect were made by Mr. Letton in 
1931, but the subsequent items of expenditure were regarded as necessary 
by him. 

Allegations AGAINST Mr. d’Eoa when he was Assistant Controller 
IN the Central Printing Office. 

1332. Mr. D. E. Lahiri Ghaudhury: (a) Are Government aware that 
when Mr. d’J^jca was in the Oentra’l Printing Office, lie used to make use of 
the office van very frequently for his private work through Messrs. Charan 
Das and Yamin Khan? 

(b) Are Government aware that whenever the van was used by Mr. 
d'Eca, the press clerk used to be instructed by the former to tell the 
press that it had gone out of order? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that the press 
and the Secretariat Departments often felt great inconvenience, and delay 
occurred in the delivery of printed copies due to the van being frequently 
used by Mr. d’Eca? 

(d) Will Government bo pleased to state if it is a fact that Mr. Carter, 
Manager, Government of India Press, Delhi, himself complained several 
times over the telephone when the van was absent from the press for 
hours together and was being used for Mr. d'Eca'g private work? 

t For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 328* 
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(e) Will Qovemmeiit be pleased to state if it is a fact that the van 
used on several occasions by Mr. d*Eca even for bringing firewood 

from the city ? 

(/) Will Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that Mr. d’Eca 
had permitted the use of the van by the clerks of the Central Printing 
Office for seeing a cricket match in the Boshanara Gardens in the winter 
peason of 1930, when ho was officiating as Deputy Controller, Printing? 

(g) Will Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that when 
Mr. Charan Das wa'S in the Central Printing Office, he used to go in the 
motor van very frequently to do Mr. d'Eca's private work? 

(h) Will Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that the 
favourable treatment accorded to Mr. Charan Das in the Central Publi- 
cation Branch is due to his having done Mr. d’Eca’s private work in 
the past? 

(f) Will Government be pleased to state if Government officers are 
allowed to use the office van for their private work and to permit its use 
for seeing cricket matches? 

(;) If the reply to part (i) be in the negative, will Government be 
pleased to state what disciplinary action they propose to take against 
Mr. d’Eca? 

Supersession of Two Indian Assistants by an Anglo-Indian Assistant 
IN TUB Central Public ation Branch. 

333. Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state if it is a fact that two Indian assistants, viz., Messrs. A. T. Bromo 
and B. M. Boy, have been superseded by an Anglo-Indian assistant Mr. A. 
A. Whitley? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that Messrs. A. T. 
Bromo and B. M. Boy have been superseded by an Anglo-Indian due to the 
policy of racial discrimination? Who is responsible for this discrimination? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that both 
Messrs. Bromo and Boy have officiated as superintendents after Mr. Whitley 
was provided with a superintendent's post (officiating)? 

(d) If the reply to the above parts be in the affirmative, will Government 
be pleased to state why Messrs. Bromo and Boy were considered fit to 
officiate as superintendents after Mr. Whitley was provided with a superin- 
tendent's post (officiating) and not before? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Mr. Whitley was appointed in 
1926, in view of the orders received from my Department. These orders 
specified the qualifications which wca*e necessary and the other two officers 
mentioned were not qualified. 

(b) The answer to the first part is in the negative and the second part 
doQs not arise. 

(c) I have no information. 

(d) Does not arise. 
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Pbinting op Extbavagakt Forms, 

334. Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: Will Government be pleased to state 
if it is a fact that several cases of extravagant forms of printing have come 
to the notice of the Joint Secretary, Industries and Labour Department, 
since Mr. Gregory has been officiating as Assistant Controller, Printing? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: No. 

Maintenance of Sanction Register of Printing Work in the Central 

Printing Office. 

335. Mr. D. E. Lahiri Chaudhury: Will Government be pleased 
to state if it is a fact that it has come to the notice of the Joint Secretary 
that the sanction register of printing work in the Central Printing Office 
was very badly maintained? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: No. 

Qualifications of Mr. d’Eca, Manager of Publications. 

33Pi Mr D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state (i) what qualifications Mr. d'Eca possesses for the post of Manager, 
Central Publication Branch, and (ii) what qualifications are necessary for 
the above post? 

(6) Will Government bo pleased to state the qualifications of each 
gazetted officer and the qualifications necessary for the respective gazetted 
appointments, giving reasons in each case ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The main qualification is admin- 
istrative ability: IMr. dMilca was selected on account of his previous work 
and oxpcHcncc. 

(h) I assume that the Ilonourablo Member is referring to technical 
qualifications. The only gazetted posts for which these are essential arc 
those of Managers of Ih’ossos, who must havo had a thorough training 
in printing, and the Store Examiner, who must be a qualified chemist. 
The necessity arises out of ilie nature of the duties and the officers hold- 
ing the posts have the, requisite qualifications. 

Article in the TKLUditAPTT Brvikw under the Caption “The 

Working Hours 

337. Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore: Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the ailielc which appeared on page 436 of the Telegraph 
Review of September 1933 under the caption “The Working Hours'"? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Government have seen the article 
referred to. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways): Sir, I lay on the table the information promised in reply to parts 
(6) to (e) of starred question No. 34 asked by Mr. Lalchand Navalrai on 
the 29th January, 1934. • 
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Alleged Seobbt Agreement between the Burma Oil Company and the 
Standard Oil Company. 

»34. (6) It is understood that there is no arrangement between the Burma Oil 
Company and the Standard Oil Company for supplies of kerosene from the former 
to the latter. 

(c) A statement is attached showing the imports of kerosene oil from foreign 
countries by sea and coastwise imports from Burma and also tho amounts of the 
Import and Excise duties realised. 

(d) As regards the first part, separate statistics relating to the imports of kerosene 
oil by individual companies from different countries are not maintained but it is 
uiulorstood that the Standard Oil Company import their oil not only from America 
but also from other countries siicli as "Russia and Java. With regard to the second 
part, the decrease in the imports of forei.^i oil has affected the imports from all 
countries and not only those from the United States of America. 

(fi) Government believe that the decrease in the imports of kerosene oil from 
foreign countries is mainly duo to the decrease in the total consumption of that 
commodity in India owing to the general economic depression, and no special enquiry 
with regard to the decrease in imports from the United States of America appears 
to bo necessary. 


!^tatem.ent showing tlia imports of horo^ens. oil by sea from rthrond into Jlritish India, 
coastwise exports from Burma into India import duty realised on kerosene and excise 
duty collected. 


Year. 

! Total 

imports from 
abroad 
into .British 

1 India. 

Coastwise 

exports 

from 

Burma to 
India* 

Import duty 
j on 

kerosene. 

Excise duty 
on 

kerosene. 


! 

Gals. 

Gals. 

Rs. 1 

1 Rs. 

1930-31 .... 

98,803,3.30 

i 

113,728,346 

1,60,26,318 

1,24,72,980 

1931-32 .... 

i 

8.%689,920 

120,414,306 

1,79,95,637 

2,11,17.212 

1932-33 .... 

59,493,915 

126,397,036 

1,45,35,466 

2,33,28,454 

1933-34 (9 months only) . 

41,071,740 

92,858,217 

93,12,069 

1,80,69,621 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for. Industries and Labour): 
Sir, I lay on thei table: 

(i) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 162 

asked bv Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen on tlie I'Jlh February, 
1934; 

(ii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 276 

asked bv Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury on tho 26th February, 
1934; 

(iii) the information promised in reydy to starred question No. 436 

asked by Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudboria on the ICtli March, 
1934; and 

(iv) the information promised in reply to nnstarred question No. 161 
• asked by Mr. S. C. Mitra- on the lOtb March, 1934. 
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Construction of “B” Type Quartees on the Lady Hardinge Boad, Neav 

Delhi. 

*162. Tho height of the proposed wall will be 8 feet. It will be a continuous 
wall about 350 feet long. 


Conversion of the Noakiiali Head Post Office into a Sub-Post Office. 

*276. (ff) Noukhali and Cooch Behar head post offices were converted into sub-post 
offices with effect from the 1st October, 1932 and 1st January 1933 respectively. 

( 6 ) Yes, the status was raised again for special reasons. 

(c) Itapid erosion of the river at Noakhali required adoption of emergent measures 
resulting in tlic conversion of the head post office into a sub post office and its 
removal to a smaller building located on a safer site. The question of the future 
status of the Noukhali post office has been held in abeyance pending the decision of 
the Goverjiinent of Bengal on the future location of the headquarters of the 
Noakhali. District. 

(fl) The reply to the first part of the question is in the affirmative. The reply 
to the second part of the question has been given to the reply to part (c) above. 


Eaktiiquake8 in India and Establishment op Skismological Stations. 

*435. («) Records for the last 36 years are available. 

{h) The compilation of the infoimatioii would entail time and labour altogether 
disproportionate to the result and Government do not, therefore, propose to collect 
it.. 

(c) No. 

{d) Yes. 

(e) I’hero are at least six stations, viz., at Calcutta, Agra, Bombay, Kodaikanal, 
Dobra Dun .and Hyderabad. 

(/) and {y). Yes. 

(A) It is understood the Government of Bihar and Orissa have under considera 
tion the question of establishing a seisinological observatory at Patna. 

(i) The Government of India have no such intention at present. 

( 7 ) Kxtcii&ivc gravity surveys have already been carried out and further surveys 
will be carried out, if necessary. 

(k) and (I). Yes. 

(m) Government have no such proposal under consideration at present. 


Betirements in certain Cadres of the Posts and Telegraphs Departbient. 
161.. 


I 

I 


(t) In Post Office and Railway Mail Service Branches , 

(n) In offices of Postmasters-General (including Dead 
Letter Offices and the office of the Director, Sind 
and Baluchistan). 

(«h) In Telegraph Traffic Branch 


. (») 
Number of 

voluntary 

retirements. 

1 

Number of 
compulsory 
retirements. 

2,435 


98 

84 

404 

323 


4 



STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member) : Sir, I lay on the 
table the information promised in reply to short notice question idDSd 
^fr. Muhammad Azhar Ali on the 29th March, 1934. 


Bakr-Id Kiot at Ajodhya. 


Two old faqirs were murdered in a mosque and a woman killed in another place- 
^hile 8 other Muhammadans received minor injuries in Ajodhya and the total num- 
ber of Muhammadan houses burnt there is 18. 

V 

A«' short time^ before Bakr-Id, it became known that Muliamniadans of Shahjehanpur 
in isolated hamlets between Fyzabad and Ajodhya intended to sacrifice a cow. As 
there was no official record of such a sacrifice having taken place in Shahjehanpur, 
the Sub-divisional Officer passed orders under section 107 against both Hindus and 
Muhammadans. Hindus found sureties while the Muhammadans were committed to 
prison in default and the sacrifice in Shaliijehanpur was prohibited under section 
144. 

Permission was, however, given to sacrifice on March, 27, in the slaughter house 
at Jalpanala where slaughter houses were constructed after the 1912 riots for use 
in Bakr-Id by Mussalmans of Ajodhya. 

On March 26, the first and main day of Id passed off peacefully. On the morn- 
ing of March 27, Muhammadans of Shahjehanporc sacrificed at Jalpanala under police, 
protection, the Deputy Commissioner being present. Soon after the withdrawal of the 
party from Jalpanala, a crowd of Hindus mosty Bairagis came out of Ajodhya, 
demolished and set fire to the slaughter houses and went on to Shahjehanpur 
where they set fires to some i.solated huts. Hero they were met by the Sub- 
Divisional Officer and police and were dispersed by the latter in the direction of 
Ajodhya. 

In Ajodhya, other Bairagis were attacking isolated Muhammadan houses on the 
outskirts. The police and Deputy (Vdlcctor in charge of Ajodhya pursued them 
but on each occasion they dispersed, as soon as the police approached. 

Then a large crowd of Bairagis attacked two small mosques and a large mosque 
called Babri Mosque close to the temple of Hanuman Garlii, but in an isolated position 
well away from the main road. It was some time before the Deputy Collector had 
heard of the attacks on mosques and it was only after a good deal of damage had 
been done, that he could collect sufficient police to disperse the mob. Police pickets 
were put out and a company of British infantry marched down to bivouac between 
Fyzabad and Ajodhya, while curfew orders were issued for both the places. 

No further trouble has since been reported. 


Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham (Army Secretary) : Sir, I lay on the table : 

(i) the information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 77, 

asked by Sardar Sant Singh, on the 21st February, 1934; 

(ii) the information promised in reply to unstarred questions Nos. 

114 and 118, asked bv Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin on the 
3rd March, 1934; and 

(iii) the information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 180, 

asked by Mr. S. G. Jog on the 10th March, 1934. 


Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the Great 

War. 

77. (ff) It is true that in isolated cases delays of very considerable length hav^ 
ocensred, but there are always special reasons for such delays. 
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(b) None. Orders were issued on the 15th February, last including the grant of 
arrears from the original' date of application. 

(c) The fact that a deceased soldier left old parents and minor children makes no 
difference to the principle followed by Government which is that every pension claim 
is to be investigated with the least possible delay. 

(d) Does not arise. 


Bye-Laws about Construction of Bungalows in certain Cantonments. 

114. (a) and (c). Gov(!rnn)ent uinlcrstand that the Officer Commanding-in-Chief, 
Northern Command, did not direct the (Cantonment A.uthority to frame bye-laws, but 
directed the ronsirf era lion by the Cantonment Board of the following proposals: 

That tlic following bye-laws be framed under section 186 (&), of the Cantonments 
Act, in order to prevent over-crowding in the (^antonments and to ensure that 
bungalows erected are suitable for the residence of a military officer : 


Bj/e-Law. 


(1) No additional building or building.s, shall he allowed to be erected in the 
following areas unless - 

(a) the site is more than two acres in c.xtcnt and provided the additional 
building or buildings, arc at no place within 1^ feet from the existing 
building or buildings, on the site or on adjacent sites; 

(ft) tlio building or buildings, are erected in accordance with standard plans and 
spocillcations of types of biingah»w& suitable for the residence of military 
officers. 

These standai'd plans and .specifications will be prepared by the Military Engi- 
neer Services, and wdll bo kept at the (^antonmenb Board Office for sale 
to the jiublie after baving been a])proved by the Cantonment Board. 

Explanation : — The following shall not bo considered to bo additional 
buildings for the ]mri)oae of this bye-law : 

(a) Minor additions or alteration.*; to existing buildings. 

(ft) 'J’hc erection of a garage or stables for not more than two motor cars 
or two horses, respectively 

The Areas referred to — 

* -Jt ^ * 

{S) No second or more .storeys shall be allowed to be erected in the following areas : 

* * -K- -X- * 


The bye-laws arc jniblished under section 284 of the Cantonments Act, 1924. I’lie 
proper remedy for any person questioning the validity of a bye law proposed to ])e 
made by a Cantonment authority is to put in an ohjeclinn during the period of pre- 
vious publication. Any objections }>ut in will be duly considered by the local Gov- 
ernment when the bye-laws come, before them for confirmation. 

(ft) The Cantonment Authority, Bawalpindi have framed such bye-laws. It is under- 
stood that the (Cantonment Autliority, Arnhahi, have under consideration the ques- 
tion of doing so. 

(d) and (h). The byc-laws as briefly explained above, are intended to provide 
safeguards again.st the overcrowding of nsidential areas in the Cantonment to the 
detriment of the health of tlie Garrison. Cantonments in India are places intended 
primarily for the residence of the troops, and it is the duty of a Cantonment 
Authority to ensure the preservation of such amenities as are essential for the 
welfare of the troops. The interest of the troops and not those of the house- 
owners must, therefore, predominate. 

(e) The adequacy of the provisions of section 181 is not in question. The general 
position i.s explained above. 

(/) and (<7). The answer is in the negative. • 



STATEMBRVS oN TBtt TABLB. 


^yb-Laws pbohibitinq the Gokstruotion of Upper Stobetr ur Eourbr 
IN CERTAIN Areas in the Cantonments. 

118. (o)f (^) (c). Attention is invited to the replies to parts (a), {b) and (c) of 

unatarred question No. 114, asked on the 3rd March, 1934. 

(d), (e] and (/). The answer is in the negative. 


Disability Pension to ^Military Employees invalided during the bfiBAT 

War. 

180. (a) AIb fully explained to the Pensions Committee, a medical ollicer gives a 
decision as to the cause of death only. As regards attributability to military ser- 
vice, ho merely expresses an opinion. He may not be aware of all the circum- 
stances of the case; and his opinion is, therefore, liable to be overruled by Govern- 
ment. 

(6) Yes, but the Controller can always submit to the Government of India cases 
regarding which he is in doubt. 

(c) It depends on the circumstances of each case. 

(d) A reply was laid on the table on the 2nd April, 1934. 


Mr. F. R. Rail (Financial CommiBsioner, Bailways): Sir, I lay on the 
table: 

(i) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 553, 

asked by Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh on the 4th September, 1933; 
and 

(ii) the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 835 

and 836, asked by Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen on the 12th 
September, 1933. 


Employment of Two Special Squads of Special Ticket Examiners on the 

East Indian Railway. 

*553. (a) Yes; Auxiliary travelling gangs were appointed temporarily for 3 months 
to assist in preventing illicit travelling on the East Indian Railway. 

(5) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative. 

They were not provided with free furnished quarters and were given consolidated 
pay, including travelling allowance, of Rs. 75 per month. The expenditure on this 
temporary establishment was approximately Rs. 2,400 per month. 

(c) Ordinarily T. T. E.*s are given pay and consolidated allowance as follows : 
Grade I . — Pay Rs. 70 — &-~95 pltia consolidated T. Al Rs. 20 per month. 

Grade IT . — Fay Rs. 65—3 — 64 p/us consolidated T. A. Rs. 15 per month. 

In July, 1931, a general cut of 12^ per cent., was made in certain allowances which 
included the consolidated T. A. drawn by these T. T. Es. 

T. 1^. E.*8 are not entitled to rent-free quarters or house allowance in lieu thereof. 
id) No. 

(e) Does not arise. 

Fo^atioik OF Squads for Ticket CnECKiNO on TBB'EAifti: INDIAN^ Railwac. 

fisngp under the Watch and Wnid DepnclMhi wees 
appointed on the ^st Indinn Railway temporarily for 3 months to assistf in prevent- 
ing illicit travelling on the l^t Indian Railway. 

O 
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18 T. T. Es. were appointed temporarily for this purpose, 14 of whom were 
Anglo-Indians and 4 of whom were Europeans. 

(b) These were a small number of temporary promotions made from men already 
in the service who were temporarily surplus to requirements. They were posted to 
this work for a period of 3 months, in connection with a special experimental scheme. 

The Railway considered that the men selected were the most suitable for thii 
trial and that the question of racial discrimination did not arise as this was not a 
case of appointing new men to the railway. 

(e) No. The A^iiQinistration considered that a shorter period was adequate for 
the requirements of these special temporary squads. 

fd) One or two complaints have been received bjr the Railway Administration and 
dealt with. Such complaints are particularly incidental to this branch of railway 
working., 

(e> Yes. 

(/) No. It is admissible for a passenger, when detected without a ticket at Belur, 
to pay the fare and penalty at Belur and buy a ticket. If he however, elects to go 
to Chandernagore without a ticket, he must pay the fare and penalty for the distance 
he has travelled without ticket. The Ajgent, East Indian Railway, reports that no 
complaints on this subject have been received by him. 

(y) Does not arise. 


Formation of Squads for Ticket CnBCKiNG on the East Indian Bailway. 

*836. (a) As the posts were temporary for 3 months only they were not advertised 
and the selection was made from men already in service, who were temporarily surplus 
to requirements. 

(b) and (e). Do not arise. 

(d) A reference is invited to the replies to parts (b) and (e), of question No. 83S. 


ELECTION OF MEMBEES FOB THE CENTBAL ADVISOBY COUNCIL 

FOB BAILWAYS. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Bailways): 
Sir, I beg to move: 

*'That this Assembly do proceed to elect in such manner, as may be approved by 
the Honourable the President, six non-ofiicial Members from the Assembly who diall 
be required to serve on the Central Advisory Council for Railways." 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Bhanmukham Chetty): Motion 
moved: 

"That this Assembly do proceed to elect in such manner, as may be approved by 
tte Honourable the President, six non-official Members from the Assembly who shall 
be required to serve on the Central Advisory Council for Railways." 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): May I know whether 
this Central Advisory Council for Bailways is functioning at aU, and how 
many times it met during the last year? 

The Honourable Sbr Joseph Bhore: It functions very effectively. It is 
our endeavour to hold at least two meetings every year, and last year the 
Council certainly held two meetings, and I hope the same will happen this 
year as wdU. 
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Hr. B. Das: I have not seen the report of the Committee so far. What 
was the nature of the effective work that my Honourable friends performed 
in that Committee ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I believe that reports of the meetings 
of the Committee are in the Library of the House and if my Honourable 
friend has not seen it, I shall be happy to furnish him with a copy. 

Mr. B. Das: It ought to be circulated to every Member just as the 
r, •ports of the Local Advisory Committees of Bailways are circulated. Tfais 
rcT'ort has not been circulated so far. 

V 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I shall certainly have it followed in 
this particular case. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Bural): May I enquire whether the deliberations of this Committee 
have any force ? What is the nature of the discussion ? Do their decisions 
take the shape of Besolutions? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: The nature is indicated by the fact 
that the Committee is an Advisory Committee. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Are they allowed to pass Besolutions ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: They are allowed to discuss questiona 
!ind to express their views. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa: 
MuhanirnadaTi ) : Sir, I want to suggest three things in connection with this 
matter. The first is that it will be found that the Local Advisoiy Committees 
also hold many meetings though their area is very restricted. The Central 
Advisory Committee has a very large scope and it has to deal with the 
policy regarding all the State-managed Bailways. Therefore, if you hold 
only i,wo meetings, it is quite insufficient and I hope my Honourable friend’ 
^ill consider this point that at least two meetings must be held very 
Session. The second point is about the agenda of its meetings. It is 
beth'v that the agenda is fixed at the meeting itself. Notice of Besolutions 
may be placed bcfo7*e the Central Advisory Committee and in that Com- 
mittee it will be decided which items should be included for the next meet- 
ing. Therefore chances should be given to the different members to bring: 
forward their suggestions before the Central Advisory Committee, and only 
one Member should not be given the monopoly of all the Besolutions for the 
Central Advisory Committee. Another point is that the Members of the- 
Central Advisory Committee make only speeches and they do not come to 
any particular conclusion. I think the Honourable Member must consider 
this point that some Besolution must be passed as to what is the opinion of 
the Committee on a particular item. One Member stands up and says that 
this item should be passed, another Member says there are some difficulties 
in passing this item and a third Member brings some other difficulties and 
in this way the wfiole thing is passed over and we do not formulate any 
Resdlution. What is the use of hearing these suggestions only? If it is a 
question of mere suggestions, Honourable Members can communicate their 
Suggestions by means of a letter if it is only this purpose that we have to 
s^^rve. We want that particular Besolutions should be passed by the 
Committee so that' the Government might know what is the opinion of th& 
Advisory Committee on' that particular question. 

c 2 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Bural); Sir, I am 
conscious of the fact that this Committee is an advisory body, but I think 
its functions are such that its voice is not being heard at all. Many sugges- 
tions and advices that are made by the members of the Committee are 
simply turned down. 

Mr. R. S. Sarma (Nominated Non-Official) : How do you make out the 
statement that tla; suggestion made and the advice tendered has hc.en 
turned down. 

• 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I have been reading their reports carefully. [ 
also know what other small Advisory (jommittees in the Divisions have been 
doing. I know they are simply made to sit at a meeting to make sojiie 
speeches and tender some adviee, hut no )ioiice is taken of the advice 
given. Mucli of the advict! is simply turned down. I submit that the 
original idea must have been that this Advisory Committee will remain 
advisory for sometime until the rules are made by which some definite 
function is assigned to these Advisory Committees. For instance, if ques- 
ii )us lilir tlie s(‘I('etion of vendors of foodstuffs at the railway platform and 
sneli other eonnected questions are assigned to these Advisory Committees, 
they would render very great assistance to the railways. I submit that time 
has now come when some definite function should be assigned to these 
Aflvisorv Committees. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Miiham- 
inadau): Sir, 1 do not want to say more than just a word. T agree with 
the* suggestion made by my TToiiourahle friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, when 
ho said that more meetings of this Advisory Committee may be held, and 
that would not entail any additional expenditure on the part of Government, 
lK‘('aiiso iMOi'tings could be held duriTig the time the Legislative Assem- 
bly sits. I liave never boon n Member of this Central Advisory Committee, 
nor do T aspire to be one. I do not know the exact functions which this 
Commiti.ee is discharging. Wiih regard to the suggestion of my TTonourahle 
friend, Mr. Navalrai, this Advisory Committee, by the very constitution of 
things, is an advisory body, and you cannot expect the decision of the 
advisory coniiuittee to he binding upon Government so long as the constitu- 
tion is not changed. The Kesolutions which wo pass in the Legislative 
Assembly are also merely recommendatory, that is advisory and Government 
are not bound: by these Resolutions. They may have a moral effect, but 
they are not of a mandatory character for Government. So, with regard to 
the nature and eomposition of the Advisory Committee, T have no fault to 
find but the complaint is legitimate that more meetings of this Committee 
sliould he held in order to give the members of the Committee an opportunity 
of stxidying the facts and of being useful members of the Committee. As 
regards the complaint of my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, that 
one particular gentleman monopolises the time and attention of the 
Committee — T do not know to whom my Honourable friend is referring— 1 
think it is quite open to other Members to bring in their suggestions. With 
regard to the complaint itselif I was going to submit th-ait my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, should be the last person to complain about 
this monopoly, because m the questions which are put in the Assembly, 1 
think mv Honourable friendi takea a lion’s share. Although it is a pride to 
me coming as he does: ftom Bibaoi, J think her risouM be ttra. last person to 
complain about other persons' znonoipoiaBing questions and SdsohituAts; and 
so on. Bui T would earnestij requeii tile Honourable Measber is ehasga to 
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see wlietber it is possible to hold a few more meetings of the Advisory 
Ciommittee during the time the Legislative Assembly is in Session, so that, 
^thout imposing any additional burden, the legitimate grievances of the 
members may be redressed. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): Sir, during the discussion on 
the Bailway Budget,, I had stated that the Government of India had not 
made much use of the Central Advisory Committee. The Honourable 
Member in charge of the Bailways at that time said that the Advisory 
Committee had met twice as we find now. 

Sir, I had based my corhplaipt at that time upon the want of information 
in the last Administration Eeport on the Indian Bailways. I found no 
mention of the work done by the Central Advisory Committee in the last 
AflininistiMtioii Iic]r)ort.. Ho my (*omplnint was leased upon that want of 
information. I now find that the Honourable Member for Bailways did hold 
t^\o meetings of the Central Advisory Committee and he had placed the 
r( |)ori^^ oi tliese two meetings in the Library. I arn sorry, Sir, the placing 
of t/he reports did not come to my knowledge and I apologise to the Honour- 
able Member for not having seen all the books in the Library in order to 
find out the reports of the meetings of the Central Advisory Committee. 

Sir, when the Bailway Accounts were separated from the General 
Budget, I was a Member of the Legislative Assembly, and if anything had 
induced me to approve of the separation of the two Budgets, it was the 
establishment of the Central Advisory Committee. I felt that as the 
Legislature does not find sufficient time to discuss the details of the Bailway 
aduiliustration, there should be a body representative of this Legislature 
which should be in a position to go into the details of the Bailway adminis- 
tration and the influence of the Legislature should thus be brought to bear 
more fully upon the administration of the Bailways. Unfortunately, as I 
stated in my speech on the Bail way Budget, the Government of India have 
turned this Central Advisory Committee practically into a farce. Perhaps 
last year and the year before there was not much work done, because there 
was no mention in the Administration Beport. This year they held two 
meetings. Now, Sir, may I ask whether the Government of India can really 
take into consultation a body which is representative of this Legislature in 
two days on the administration of the Bailways whose Budget comes to 
about 100 crores of rupees ? I feel. Sir, that the Government of India are 
not doing what they should do in this matter. They owe a duty to this 
Legislature and they owe a duty to the public of this country and they 
should consult the Central Advisory Committee in almost evei^^hing that 
they do in the matter of policy as regards our Bailways. I should like some 
member of the Central Advisory Committee to stand up in his seat and tell 
us which matters of policy were discussed with them by the Government of 
India. Did the Government of India discuss with them the question of 
Bailway rates? If so, I should like some Member to toll me whether the 
questions of rates and fares were discussed with them. May I ask whether- 
the Government of India consulted the Central Advisory Committee as 
regards their policy on railway stores ? The question of railway industries 
was raised in this Legislature. I should like to know whether the Govern- 
ment of India had ever discussed this question of establishing railway indus- 
tries with the Central Advisory Committee. May I ask also whether the 
condition of the railway employees was ever discussed with the Central 
Advisory Committee? Did they ever discuss in full as to what they have 
been doing to improve the facilities for the travelling piublic? I feel. Sir, 
that^the Government of India have not made use of this Committee and I 
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also complain that our representatives on the Central Advisory Oommittee 
have not sufficiently placed their complaints about Government not consult- 
ing them. I hope some Member will get up in his seat and tell us what 
this Central Advisory Committee has done. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, 1 did not intend to take part in the dis- 
cussion but for the demand from my distinguished friend, Mr. Joshi. 1 
have not been a rrieiiiber of the Advisory Committee for a long time, but 
I was a member last year and attended one meeting only, becausci the 
first meeting was held at a time when I was not in India. My complaint 
about that meeting is that the* Advisory Committee should be permitted 
to pass certain Eesolutions. Let them have a discussion, but after the 
discussion let them record their opinion. Thfs opinion of the Committe^^ 
as a whole is nfaver recorded. The opinion of the individuals is recorded, 
and, therefore, I do not see that we can call it a committee a*t all if the 
opinion of the committee as a whole is not recorded. 

The second thing is that this is really an instrument which the Gov- 
ernment or the Railway Board for their own advantage.- can make much 
use of. No doubt there are certain problems in v/hich railwaymen are 
the final authorities and the travelling public havei nothing to do with 
them. But there are certain questions in which the travelling public is 
■really more entitled to rjxpress an opinion than railway experts; and these 
are questions of refreshment, of vendors and the supply of food-stuffs st 
the railway stations. This is a standing complaint. The different rail- 
ways adopt diffiTcnt practices and no uniform practice exists, and this 
really is a question which requires serious consideration. And if the 
Railway Board may do nothing else, but decide this question, so that 
the travelling public may obtain food, good in quality and reasonable, in 
price, they will do a great service in encouraging travelling by train. And 
I think the question of road and rail competition will he very much solved 
if Qven this one problem can be satisfactorily tackled by the Railway 
Board. So I suggest that the Railway Board should make more use of 
this Committee, — and not on one problem only, but on all problems. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen (Presidency Division: Non-Muhamrnadan 
Rural): Sir, T may inform Honourable Members that in one of the meet- 
ings of the Central Advisory Committee last year there was a discussion 
regarding the supervision and control of vendors at stations. T find that 
the recommendations havo been scrupulously disregarded. The general 
recommendation was that vending contracts should be given to local con- 
tractors. Whereas, this year, in one of the Divisions, namely, Dinapore, 
the local contractors who are many in number have been replaced by 
only two contractors who are not local men. The number of vendors is 
at least 50 or 60 or more, and the recommendation of the Local Advisory 
Council was that one contract should be given for 25 to 30 miles of 
This matter was brought to the notice of my Honourable friend, Mr. V. 
E. Ran, as well as of the Agent of the East Indian Railway. The 
Agent was good enough to send a telegraphic message to the Divisional 
Superintendent, but on receipt of his letter the trend of which was that 
it was practically too late and he could not back out now. the Agent has 
changed his views. So the question is practically closed. The answer 
•giv(*n by my Honourable friend, Mr. P. R. Rau, the other day, ^when 
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I put several questions, was not at all satisfactory. I think the Central 
.Advisory Council cannot do any practical business. I, therefore, ask the 
Honourable Member in charge to see that the members of this Council 
have a real voice in some important matters, otherwise this* motion is of 
no use. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Sir, I think the House will not 
expect me to go into all the individual points that have been raised by 
certain Honourable Members: for instance, the point which was raised 
by my Honourable friend> Pandit Sen, just now. Obviously I cannot 
ba expected to be ^ acquainted with the details of such cases, and I am 
certainly not in a position to reply o£E-hand to such points. But I would 
take up certain general points that have been made by certain Honour- 
able Members during the course of this morning’s discussion. 1 certainly 
have no objection to holding more than two meetings. The real difficulty, 
as my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, well knows, is to find 
time to suit evei^ member of this very large Committee. He knows 
that on more than one occasion we have had to try and manipulate the 
time of the meeting in order to suit the convenience of this member or 
that member; but I have no objection at all to consider whether we 
may not have at least two meetings during each Session if it is at all pos- 
sible to do so. 

Then, I think my Honourable friend will bear me out when I say 
that I have introduced an innovation which 1 think should be of great 
value to the members of the Advisory Committee and also to Govern- 
ment. I think a year ago I opened the door to members of the Commit- 
tee themselves suggesting subjects for discussion; the result, as my Hon- 
ourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, pointed out, was that one or two 
members put in so large a number of suggestions that the other mem- 
bers had no chance whatever of advancing proposals that they wanted to 
discuss. However, I hope that wo have overcome that difficulty by an 
arrangement to limit the number of suggestions which it is open to each 
member to make. So far as the proposal in regard to Besolutions is 
concerned, I personally do not see any serious objection, and certainly we 
shall consider that matter at our next meeting. As regards the agenda, 
my Honourable friend will realise, when a large number of suggestions 
are made by individual members, it would be impossible to allow the 
Committee to settle the agenda, and I am afraid that that must be left 
in my hands. I can assure my Honoiarable friend that I will try to be 
as catholic in my selection of subjects as I possibly can. I would ask 
the House to remember that there are a very large numbear of Local 
Advisory Committees, so that it is not perhaps quite so necessary for the 
Central Advisory Committee to ca-st its net so widely as it is inclined to 
do. At the same time, as I say, I do not wish unnecessarily to limit the 
purview, of the Central Committee and I shall do my best in. making my 
choice of subjects for the agenda to see that all reasonable suggestions of 
members receive due consideration. 

Mr. President (The Honourablo Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
^tion is: 

“That this Assembly do proceed to elect in such manner, as may be approved by 
the Honourable the President, six non-official Members from the Assembly who shall 
be required to serve on the Central Adviory Council for Bail ways.** 

The motion was adopted. 
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Mt - President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): I may in- 
form Honourable Members that for the purpose of ele^^tion of members 
to the Central Advisory Council for Railways, the Assembly Office will 
be open to receive nominations upto 12 Noon on Monday, the 9th April, 
and that the election, if necessary, will, as usual, be held in the Secre- 
tary’s Room on Wednesday, the 11th April, 1934. The election will be 
conducted in accordance with the principle of proportional representation 
by means of the single transferable vote. 


THE INDIAN STATES (PROTECTION) BILL. 

Mr. President (Tht^ Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
will now resume consideration of the Indian States (Protection) Bill. 

The question is: 

“That 2 stand part of the Bill.*’ 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): Sir, I move: 

“That clause 2 of the Bill he omitted.’* 

Clause 2 of the Bill reads: 

“Whoever, within or without British India, conspires to overawe, by means of 
criminal force or the show of criminal force, the Administration of any State in India, 
•hall be punished with imprisonment which may extenid to seven years, to which fine 
may be added.” 

This clause is a modified reproduction of section 121A of the Penal 
Code; that section reads: 

“Whoever, within or without British India, conspires to commit any of the offences 
punishable by section 121, or to deprive the Queen of the sovereignty of British India 
or of any part thereof, or conspires to overawe, by means of criminal force or the 
fihow of criminal force, the Government of India or any Local Government, shall be 
punished, etc., etc.” 

Honourable Members will find, in the drafting of this clause certain 
elements, defined by section 121A, namcily, to commit an offence punish- 
able by section 121, or to deprive the Queen of the sovereignty of British 
India or of any part thereof, have been omitted. While the remaining 
portion “conspires to overawe by means of criminal force or the show of 
criminal force the Government of India or any Local Government** has 
been retained, only vdth the change that for the words “the Govern- 
ment of India or any Local Government** the expression * * adm ini stration 
of any State in India** has been substituted. 

I shall deal with this clause purely on legal grounds. So far as the 
principle underlying this clause is concerned, I shall keep it for later 
arguments; but at this stage I only want to show that this clause, a» 
drafted, is absolutely meaningless and is quite unworkable. In order to 
appreciate my argument on this point, I will draw the attention of Hon- 
ourable Members to the several elements mentioned in this clause which 
go to constitute the offence under this clause as it stands now. 

The first element is the element of conspiracy. The second is, the 
object of that conspiracy should be to overawe the administration of any 
State in India. The third element is, in order to carry this objeoji to 
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completion the usq should be the use oi criminal force. These are the 
elements which are intended to constitute an offence under clause 2 of 
this Bill. Eeferring to the definition of conspiracy as given in the In- 
dian Penal Code in section 120A, it is stated: 

“When two or more persons agree to do, or cause to be done, — 

(1) an illegal act, or 

(2) an act which is not illegal by illegal means, such an agreement is designated 
a criminal conspiracy : 

Provided that no agreement except an agreement to commit an offence shall amount 
to a criminal conspiracy unless some act besides the agreement is done by one or 
more parties to such agreement in pursuance thereof. 

Explanation , — It is immaterial whether the illegal act is the ultimate object of such 
agreement, or is merely incidental to that object.** 

Now, criminal conspiracy is practically an agreement between two or 
more persons to do an illegal act or to do a legal act by illegal 
means. Conspiracy or such agreement can bo either within 
British India or wdthout British India. So naturally this offence makes 
people liable for conspiracy whether they are living in British India or 
out of British India or w'hethor one person is living in British India and 
another is living outside British India. After this conspiracy ha's been 
made, the objc<3t of that conspiracy should be to overawe by use of 
criminal force. Now, let us see what is the definition of “force’* and 
“criminal force”. “Force” is defined in section 349 of the Indian Penal 
Code thus: 

“A person is said to use force to another if he causes motion, change of motion, or 
cessation of motion to that other as brings that substance into contact with any part 
of that other’s body : or with anything which that other is wearing or carrying .... 
Provided that the person causing the motion, or change of motion or cessation of 
motion, causes that motion, change of motion or cessation of motion in one of the 
three ways hereinafter described — 

First — By his own bodily power. 

Secondly — By disposing any substance in such a manner that the motion or change 
or cessation of motion takes place without any further act on his part, or on the part 
of any other person. 

Thirdly, by inducing any animal to move, to change its motion, or to cease to move.” 

These are the ways by which the effect can be produced. 

Now, w’hat is the definition in section 350 of “criminal force”? This 
is how it is defined: 

“Whoever intentionally uses force to any person, without that pcrson’«s consent, in 
order to the committing of any offence, or intending by the use of such force to cause, 
or knowing it to be likely that by the use of such force he will cause injury, fear or 
annoyance to the person to whom the force is used, is said to use criminal force to- 
that other.” 

Now, this definition of “criminal forco” implies that the force shall 
be used against another person without that person’s consent and the 
object of the use of that force should be the committing of an offence. 
Now, thifl takes us back to what is an offence. The word “offence” is 
defined in section 40 of the Indian Penal Code thus: 

"Except in the Chapter and sections mentioned in clauses 2 and 3 of this section, 
the word ‘offence* denotes a thing made punishable by this Code. 

In Chapter IV (Chapter VA) and in the following sections, namely, sections 64, 
6Bj 66, 347, 348, 388, 389 and 445, the word ‘offence* denotes a thing punishable under 
this ^ode, or under iuiy special or local law as hereinafter defined. 
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Clause 2 reads — ‘And in sections 141, 176, 177, 201, 202, 212, 216 an4 441, the word 
^offence’ lias the same meaning when the t^ng punishable under the special or local 
law is punishable under such law with imprisonment for a term of six months, or up- 
wards whether with or without line*.** 

This is the definition of “offence** given in the Indian Penal Code. 
Honourable Membcifs will remember that there is no particular definition 
of “offence” in this Act, nor is there any particular definition of 
“offence” in the local law, or yon may call it, special law. . . . 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Law Member): May 1 draw 
my Honourable friend’s attention to the definition given in the General 
Clauses Act, and thern the word “offence” is defined clearly. Honour- 
able Members will find that the word “offence** is defined in the General 
Clauses Act as follows: 

“(3) offence shall mean any act or omission made punishable by any law for the 
time being in force.” 

Saidar Sant Singh: 1 am thankful to the Honourable that Law Mem- 
ber for reading the definition of the word “offence” from the General 
Clauses Act which I myself intended to rc^ad in this connection. 

Now, I am trying to make it clear that the word “offence** is not 
defined in this Code, and wc have got to take the aid of tho General 
Glauses Act to find out the definition of the word “offence** and apply it 
to this offence as it is made punishablo in this clause. I submit that 
the object of tho conspiracy is the use of criminal force, use of force 
with the intention of committing an offence, against whom? x^gainst the 
administration of any States in India*. And again, “administration of any 
State in India** is not defined anywhere. Now, I shall revert to the sec- 
tion of which this is a reproduction in a modified form. This is what 
section 12 1 A of the Indian Penal Code says: 

“Whoever, within or witliout British India, conspires to commit any of the offences 
punishable by section 121, or to deprive the Queen of tho sovereignty of British India 
or any part thereof, or conspires to overawe, by means of criminal force or the show 
of criminal force, the Government of India or any Local Government, shall bo punished 
with transportation for life” and so on. 

Now', the “Goviirnrnent of India** is defined again as constituting the 
Governor Gen(?.ral in Council or the Governor General. Simliarly, the 
“Local Government*’ is defined as constituting the Governor or the Gov- 
ernor in Council. My point is, you want to make the use of 
criminal force punishable — against whom? Against the administration. 
Now, what is the administration? That is not defined. Whether “ad- 
ministration of a State” means the ruler of the State or its Ministers. . • . 

An Honourable Member: Or the Government of the State. 

Saidar Sant Singh: What is the Government of the State? So far as 
the Penal Code is concerned, the Legislature has clearly defined against 
whom this force is to be used. It is to be used against the Governor 
General or the Governor General in Council, meaning thereby Members 
of the Governor General’s Council, but in the case of the administration 
of a State, there is absolutely no indication as to what the Legislature in- 
tends by the phrase “administration of a State”. As I pointed out by 
reading the various definitions from the Indian Penal Code, the u||e of 
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criminal force means using force without the consent of that pmon. 
Wellf whfii/t is the person without whose consent this use of force is going 
to be made punishable? That is the point. I will make, my position 
still clearer. If you will read this section after what I have submitted 
to the House, the absurdity of the drafting of this section will be clear. 

“Whoever, within or without British India, conspires to overawe by means of 
criminal force or the show of criminal force, the Administration of any State in India, 
shall be punished with imprisonment which may extend to seven years, etc**. 

Now, criminal force means use of force without the consent of the 
person. Who is'^ the person whose consent is necessary? Of course, 
every use of force is not criminal. The use of force becomes criminal in 
certain circumstances, and those circumstanct s are that the force shall be 
used against a person without his consent. Now, what is that person 
without whose consent force is to be used? There is no such person. 
As T pointed out, while making my speech on the general consideration 
stage of this Bill, there should be some definition of the administration 
of a State which this Legislature wants to protect. There is no such de- 
finition. Eaja Bahadur Krishnamachariar tried to meet my point by say- 
ing that a ruler of a State can issue a firman, and that firman is ibe 
law of the State. 

An Honourable Member: Is the administration of the State. 

Baja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Triohinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Kural): 1 said the law of the State. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Yes, the law of the State, and I pointed out a 
very apt illustration in the person of the ruler of the Alwar State. Here 
the ruler, by some act of the Government of India in the Political De- 
partment, was asked to leave the State, and he lt»ft the State. He can 
issue a firman to the effect that the particular administration which is 
being carried on at Alwar at this time is an illegal administration. WiU 
the Government of India allow it? The anomaly is quite clear. You 
wamt to punish conspiracies against the administration of a State, but the 
administration of a State may mean one thing today and another thing 
tomorrow. How is the Court, which will have to administer this law, 
going to judge what is jneant by the administration of a State? May I 
ask if the Government of India will do this, — to prosecute the Foreign or 
Political Secretary for conspiring to overawe the administration of a State 
by use of criminal force and if the administration of a State means the 
person for the time being the ruler of the State — will he be punishable 
under this section, or is there any section in favour of the Foreign and 
Political Department ? 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Bohilkimd and Kumaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural) : If he becomes a member of a jatha. 

Sardar Sant Singh: No. Supposing there is a conspiracy between the 
Foreign Secretary and his assistant in the office — am talking of conspi- 
racies, conspiracy means an agreement between two or more persons. 


Sir Muhammad Yakub: To commit some offence. 
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Bardar Bant Singh: And what is the offence? The use of ‘ criminal 
force. And what is criminal force ? Use of force without the consent of 
the person, and if the consent of the person means the consent of the 
ruler, then the Foreign Secretary or Political Secretary comes within the 
grip of this law. If you look at the Indian Penal Code, there is a big 
Chapter containing several Exceptions, Where a Sessions Judge or a 
High Court Judge orders a person to be hanged, they find protection 
under the proviso that judicial acts are exempted. But is there anything 
in this ineasurci where that kind of exemption is granted to the Foreign 
and Political Department. I am only illustrating my case. I am not 
saying anything against the integrity of the Foreign and Political De- 
partment. For the purpose of illustration, I am putting it before those 
who arci responsible for the drafting of this section, whether such an act 
of the Foreign and Political Department will not fall within the definition 
of this clause. I will wait till the Honomable the Law Member gives 
his opinion on this clause, because I quitt* recognise that he is an expert 
in this branch of interpretation of legal Statutes. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: Not expert in conspiracies. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: He will soon becomci one when he reverts to 
Bengali 

Bardar Sant Singh: Coming to the principle underlying this clause as 
it stands, I am opposed to the principle which underlies this offence. 
One can understand and can enforce an allegiance from the subject of a 
State to the State itself, I mean to the Government itself of which he is 
a* subject. But how can you show allegiance to an administration of 
which you are not the subject, whose protection you do not seek, to 
whom you do not pay any taxes, or to whom you do not owe any allegi- 
ance? Why should we punish conspiracies against the administration of 
that State so long as that conspiracy doe.8 not fall within the definition or 
the offence in British India ? If the agreement arrived at between cer- 
tain persons is to do an act which amounts to an offence within the pro- 
visions of the Indian Penal Code or of any local or special law, I can under- 
stand if that conspiracy is to be punished, and it is already made punish- 
able under section 120B of the Indian Ponal Code. But I cannot under- 
stand Jiow it can bo mivdo punishable if I conspire to overawe a State to 
which I do not owe any allegiance. So long as I confine myself within 
the law in force where T am living, where I am residing, I do not see 
why I should be punished for making a conspiracy against a State to 
whom I do not owe any allegiance. On this point I want to quote the 
opinion of Mr. Justice Niamatullah of the Allahabad High Court, page 9 
of Opinions, No. 6. He says: 

“It is not fair to State subjects to be deprived of the right to criticise the State 
administrations oven in Briti.li India. Section 121- A of the Indian Penal Code which 
is to be applied to the States is far reaching in its scope. State admini.^trations which 
are very sensitive will constantly clamour for action being taken against alleged offenders. 
The demand for prosecutions will be far greater than there is at present by the British 
Indian administration who are far more judicious. 

I am against the proposed legislation unless the States agree to a certain amount 
of reciprocity/’ 

With these words, I move my amendment. ^ 
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Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amendmeut 
.moved: 

‘That clause 2 of the Bill be omitted.*’ 

The Honourable Sir Bro]endra Hitter: My Honourable friend, Sardar 
Sant Singh, has referred to several definitions in the Indian Penal Code, 
for instance, the definition of force, the definition of criminal force, the 
definition of offence, and so on. But I wish to make it perfectly clear 
at this early stage that the definitions of the Indian Penal Code will nob 
apply to this measure at all. The Bill when introduced sought to amend 
the Indian PenaKCode. If the Bill were an amendment of the Indian 
Penal Code, then, no doubt, all the definitions contained in the Indian 
Penal Code would have been attracted to the measure, but now it is a 
self-contained measure. That being so, you cannot refer to tlio definitions 
in the Indian Penal Code. Then, the next question is, if you cannot get 
the definitions from the Indian Penal Code, how are you to interpret a 
particular section. My answer is this. You have to turn to the (leiieral 
Clauses Act and to see if any of the terms used in this Bill arii defined 
there. If so, well and good. If not, then we fall back upon the ordinary 
legal sense, that is to say, the ordinary dictionary meaning of the terms. 
Take this term conspiracy. Conspiracy is defined in the Indian Penal 
Code. Now, that definition is not available to us. Therefore, what are 
you to do? It is not in the General Clauses Act. I'urn to .any authori- 
tative book on criminal law and find out what is understood by the word 
“conspiracy’* in criminal law. When my friend was putting his point of 
view, I turned up Bussell and I found the meaning of the word “conspiracy" 
there. Well, if you find the meaning of the “conspiracy" in an authori- 
tative book like Bussell, every Court will accept it. Supposing it were 
not in any book, then you turn to the ordinary dictionary meaning. The 
rule of interpretation is that, in the absence of any technical meaning 
attached to a word, you liave to turn to the ordinary dictionary. 
There is no difficulty in it. Where there is a definition in the 
General Clauses Act, that definition will hold good. Where there is 
no such definition in the General Clauses Act, the text books may help. 
If the text books are silent, then the ordinary dictionary will help. 
Therefore, there is no difficulty.! 

The next point that my friend made was that the administration of a 
State was liable to change from ijme to time. If I understood him 
correctly, I hope he will correct me if I am wrong, I understood him to 
say “Here is an administration existing at the present moment. It may 
be that tomorrow the Government of India will change the character of 
that administration, will put an administrator of their own in the place of 
the ruling prince. Are the Government of India guilty of the offence of 
conspiracy in overawing that administration?" I say No, because, in the 
relation between the Government of India and the States, it is inherent 
tliat in certain contingencies the Government of India may intervene and 
take over the administration or alter the nature of the administration. It 
is inherent in the relationship. Gall it Suzerainty, Paramountcy or what 
you will. That being so, changes in the administration will not involve 
an illegal act if that change is brought about by the Government of India 
on the happening of contingencies warranting intervention. If therp be 
no illegal act, there would be no cotfBpiraoy. J db not see Wherer the 
difficulty^ eomeiB* in. 
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Sardar Sant Singh: May I interrupt my Honourable friend for a minute? 
On the 1st of May, a conspiracy is hatched and the man is prosecuted. 
On the 5th of May, the administration changes hands and the prosecution 
in pending in a Court. By the inherent right of the Government of India, 
the administration of the State was replaced by a Government of India 
administrator. Will that conspiracy be punishable under this Act ? 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Urban): May 
I put a question . . . 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: Let me first answer Mr. Sant 
Singh’s question. As I understand it, the question is this. On the 1st 
of May, a particular administration is established in a State. A prosecu- 
tion is started against some people who conspired to overawe that adminis- 
tration. When the trial comes on, that administration had been changed 
by the Government of India and a different administration had come into 
existence. Will that prosecution stand? That is a practical question and 
take a practical view. If the Government were aibout to change the 
administration and if there was also a conspiracy to have that administra- 
tion changed by show of criminal force, is it likely that, on the eve of the 
change, the Government of India will at all launch a prosecution? 
Assuming it did launch a prosecution. Assuming that at the time of the 
trial it transpired that the administration had changed by Government 
action which it was the object of the conspiracy to bring about, then the 
prosecution will bo withdrawn. That is all. Where is the practical 
difficulty? I do not see. 

Mr. B. B. Puri (West Punjab: Non-Muhammadan): If it is not with- 
drawn, what will bo the position? The offence is there. It was com- 
mitted at the time when a particular administration is in force and the 
question is whether it is an offence or not. That is to be judged with 
reference to the conditions which are in existence q,t the moment when the 
offence is alleged to have been committed. There is no difficulty in 
answering that. The only thing is, if the administration has since changed 
hands, when we come to the question of the sentence, that might go towards' 
the mitigation of the sentence unless the Government of India in the 
meantime choose to withdraw the prosecution itself. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: I quite follow that. There is no. 
doubt that technically the offence was committed on the 1st of May. 

Hr. B. B. Puri: In the light of the incidents which happened later, 
the nature of the offence has not changed. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Might I, with your permission, answer my friendy 
Mr. Puri. He is absolutely ignoring the most healthy provision in the 
General Clauses Act and that it is not the dale of the commission of the 
offence that makes the offence punishable. It should be an offence on 
the date of the conviction. If, at the date of the conviction, it ceases to 
be an offence, no Court can punish a man for that. I draw my friend’s 
attention to the provisions of the General Clauses Act. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: If at the time of the launching 
of the prosecution there was an offence, but if at the time of the trial 
circumstances had so changed that it would not have been an offence, theni 
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ipso the prosecution must collapse. That collapse may be brought 
about by withdrawing the prosecution or by not adducing evidence, as 
I^r. Puri knows very well. There are so many ways in which you can 
drop a prosecution. These are academic questions; there won’t be any 
practical difficulty. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: May I now ask my question ? It is this. In clause 
2, the words “Administration of any State in India” occur. The words 
“established by law” occur in the Indian Penal Code both with reference 
to the Government of India and Local Governments. Have the Govern- 
ment advisedly dropped or omitted this phrase? If so, may I ask why 
that phrase “established by -law” has been dropped? 

The Honourable Sir Brofendra Hitter: If my learned friend will excui^e 
me, there are certain amendments for the introduction of the words 
“established by law”. Would it not be more convenient that this ques- 
tion should be discussed at that time ? I have got my answer, but it will 
be more convenient to discuss it at that stage, I think. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: I have another question. As regards the meaning 
of these words “conspiracy” and “criminal force”, my Honourable and 
learned friend said that the definition given in the Indian Penal Code 
will not apply. Technically it will not apply, but was it intended that they 
should not be applied, or it is a mere omission? ' 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: Sir, when the Bill was introduced, 
as I explained, it was intended that the definitions in the Penal Code 
should be attracted by this clause, but when we changed the form of the 
Bill, well, we did not — and Sir Abdur Eahim was on the Select Committee 
— ^we did not apply our minds to that question at all. But it creates no 
practical difficulty for the reason that the meaning of the word “conspiracy” 
is exactly the same in Bussell, in the dictionary and in the Indian Penal 
Code. Therefore, whether you attract the Indian Penal Code or you 
attract the legal concept of it, as given in the text-books, comes to "the 
same thing, but I frankly confess that at that time we did not apply our 
mind to this specific question. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: What about the words “criminal force”? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: That would be the same. 
Criminal force is force used with a criminal intent or knowledge, — that is 
the ordinary meaning. This ordinary dictionary meaning is the same as 
the definition in the Indian Penal Code. In all these matters, I find that 
the definitions in the Penal Code are really very little different from the 
ordinary legal meaning. 

Hr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal (Jullimdar Division: Non-Muhammadan): 
The Honourable the Law Member was pleased to tell us that if the Penal 
Code definition will not apply, then the definition in Bussell or the ordinary 
dictionary meaning will apply, but my answer to that is that this conspiracy 
section was added to the Penal Code in 1913 to bring the law into con- 
formity with the English law, and obviously it meant that the English 
law was not applicable. If this is so, and if the Penal Code definition is 
iuapplicable, my point would be that the dictionary definition or the 
Engfish law definition would not be of any use. 
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The Honourable Sir Brojendra Milter: No, Sir. I do not agree with 
my learned friend, Mr. Aggarwal, when he says that the word “conspiraicy” 
was defined in the Penal Code to avoid the meaning of the term as in 
English law. The reason is this. The Penal Code is a self-contained Act 
and the Penal Code contains a large number of definitions. When a new 
offence was created by section 120A, it was necessary that having regard 
to the structure of the Penal Code a new definition should be inserted 
there, — ^not because the meaning was any different from the English 
law. In this Bill, wo are net defining the ordinary legal terms. Tliereforc, 
we have to fall back upon the General Clauses Act, upon text-books and 
dictionary meaning. Sir, my substantial point is that there is no difference 
between the definitions in the Penal Code and the ordinary legal concejjts 
ai^ found in the text-books, or, for the matter of that, the ordinary meanint^f 
as found in the dictionaries. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhainmadan) : Sir, 1 rise to support 
the motion moved by my Honourable friend Sardar Sant Singh. Not being 
a member of the learned profession of wig and gown, I could not follow very 
much the little interludes that my legal friends created by addressing 
each other as “my learned friend'* on the floor of this House. Our tradi- 
tion is to address each other as “my Honourable friend", and not only that, 
but I know that altliough members of the learned i)rofession of the legal 
fraternity fight with each other like Kilkenny cats, yet they address each 
other as “my learned friend". Sir, I do not like that in this Legislature, 
which makes laws and lays down the law for these legal gentlemen for 
them to fight in the High Courts or for these High CoTirts to interpret the 
law which w^c make, our legal friends should bring in an atmosphere of 
the law (vourts into this Honourable House and bring in the names of Acts 
and laws which we have never heard of and do not want to hear of. Now, 
the lawyer gentlemen seemed to have made some points, and the Honour- 
able the Law Member — 1 won’t say the learned Law Member — ^butted in, 
but in what he spoke from that side which I found was not at all greeted 
as convincing by the legal luminaries on this side and was rejected by 
them- — ^he could not convince any learned Member on this side of the 
House. 

Mr. B. B. Furl: I supported the view of the learned Law Member. 

Mr. E. Das: Well, Sir, as a layman, as an ordinary man of the world, 
as a sommon sense man, I feel a doubt whether I am not a conspirator 
under the interpretation of this law. I have not got sufficient money to 
engage my Honourable friend, Mr. Bhagat Earn Puri, or my Honourable 
frieni Sardar Sant Sincfh, to fight my cause in the law Courts to prove 
that 1 am not a conspirator. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: I won’t prosecute you. 

Mr. B. Das: You will not prosecute me, but you will be in another place 
will be in operation and the Honour^c Sir Hwy 
Haig will see that B. Das is prosecuted. Sir, what happened this morning? 

Mi:. S. d. JO|t (Berar B^presentative): The Honourable tiie IdWber 
means that he will defend you ^ 

Sir Muhammad Takub: Without' charging any fee. 
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Mr, B. Das: Sir, I received a dozen visitors. What I understand from 
my legal friends is that if five gentlemen meet outside, they will constitute 
an unlawful assembly. That, I understand, will be so even if they meet 
inside. Now, these dozen gentlemen came to see me recently, because J 
have become the champion of the fallen and of the downtrodden (Hear, 
hoar), and so naturally the people of the Indian States always come to me 
to represent their case, so that 1 can ventilate it on the floor of the House. 
Sir, what will happen ? After a year since this Bill becomes an Act, these 
Indian States people will come to me to ask whether this Act could be 
amended .... 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Ts it an invitation to them to do so, — from the 
floor of the House ? 

Mr. B. Das: Then, will the Honourable the Home Member ask his 
police satellites to arrest me as I was conspiring against some petty State 
such as Kapurthala, Patiala, etc? 

An Honourable Member: They arc petty States? Kapurthala and 
Patiala are not petty States. 

Mr. B. Das: Well, 1 mean they are all potty, because their manners are 
so petty, — that is the point which is agitating me. One point that struck 
me very much in the speech of my Honourable friend, Mr. Glancy — and 
I take this opportunity to congratulate him on that very lucid sy)eech of 
his — ^was that my Honourable friend did not show his temper and he did 
not even reveal his mind or his hands. He did not reveal the cloven hoof 
nor the mailed fist that is concealed behind the sweet smile of the Honour- 
able Mr. Glancy, the head of tlui Political Department. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: That is the trait of the Political Dcpartrmmt never to- 
show temper. 

Mr. B. Das: He made a statement that rather pleased mo. Pie stated 
what was the function of his De])artment and what was the function of the 
Government of India and their Political Agents regarding the administration 
of the States and towards the States. On the 5th P'ebruary, he made the 
following statement on page 530: 

*‘As regards the function of the Government of India, various Honourable Members 
have expressed widely divergent views as to what the practice of the Oovornment of 
India ought to he. 1 do not propose to argue about what the practice ouglit to be, 
but I shall merely content myself by saying in a few words what the accepted po.sition 
actually is. The position is that where seriou.s mis-government prevails in an Indian 
State, the Government of India do regard themselves as under an obligation to inter- 
vene. That has been made plain in many pronouncements, and I hope J am betraying 
no secret when I say that ordinarily, where intervention beeomos necessary, it takes 
the form in the first instance of advice and persuasion. If that advice is heeded, the 
public, unless somebody is indiscreet, hears nothing further of what has occurred. It 
is only when the advice passes unnoticed that recourse is had to more extreme measures. 
The Government of India are fully alive to their responsibilities and do their best to 
fulfil them.** 

Sir, this statement in spite of certain “ifs" and “buts” rather gave the 
Magna Charta to the Indian States people for whom I have pleaded on the 
floor of the House. The Honourable the Home Member also stated that 
the Indian States people had the right of a representation to the Government 
and jio the Honourable the Political Secretary and his subordinates, namely,. 

D 
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I Mr. H. Das.l 

the. Political Agents. But, Sir, in practice we find that this is not tlio 
case. Sir, this morning the representatives of the Patiala people stated the 
case to me. They havti approached the Political Secretary and they have 
.also approaelied tlu'. Pcditieal Agent of the Punjab States, but they have 
not been given a liearing. 1 will just quote a few lijies of that statement. 
I am not laying any charge against the princes. That is not my intention, 
because it is of no use. 1 want to create goodwill between the princes and 
the [)e.o[)lc of tlie princes. 1 find that it is not the princes that are standin'^ 
against the people, but it is because that my ITonourable friend, Mi\ 
(rlancy, is nnl (;x(jreising liis prop(a* jurisdiction and is not compelling the 
princes to do lludr duty lliat llie.y are evading their responsibilities towards 
llu'ir p('oplo. 'riie state.incnt says: 

“Alvjiit 125 Patinln .siilijcuts wailt'd at the tloor of the ISeci’otariat for a reply on 
5tli Foliniary, 1934, iuul were jiirfstod while sitting in a lawn outside the Secretariat. 
Thoy weri' iflrased on Ihc ftth Kcihniary, .‘i:s they were found to liave coniiiiilted no 
■offeiuw*. 'I’lie Deputy ( ’(uiiiui.s.'>ioner of J)elhi and the Itesident Magistrate, New Delhi, 
assuH’d the iuis<iru'r.^ th;it llie Political Secretary will receive a depulatioii on their 
h(‘hair. ^^'‘ven uiiiius of tl'c j)ropo.sed d(‘pnlationi.sts were given to the Deputy Com- 
rnissioiK'r who look <lovvn the naMU's and about an iiour after the Resident Magistrate, 
under the direel i(\fi ol* llu*. Depulv ( 'oininissioner, conlirnu'd the arrangernent. The 
Political Seen ia,ry, howi vei’, n tiised to give a hearing and did not even permit Mr. 
.Viurit Lai Seth, ihc- (Jeiieial Seert'lary, Indian States .Peoples Conference, to wait upon 
him. He directed Sardar.s Uidha Singh and Kular Singh to pn'sent the Patiala iiooples 
ease to the I b)M()urahle Hm- ;\g(*ufc to the Governor General at Lahore and assured 
them that the Agent would give them a lu'anng. Number of written re(]ne.sts were 
made for a dire(!tion in writing, i)ut without any result. A deputation consisting of 
the S(*<Tetary and one mefnlxw of the Kxceutive Committee of the Jhiliala Ih'a.sti Parja 
iMainlal procieded to Lahore and requested for an intc'rview but their letters and 
telegrams wens not even replied to. TTie deniitalionist.s had to return disappointed after 
waiting b*r more than 10 days at Lahore. 'This i.s a sample of tbo response paid to the 
gri(!Vaiiccs of the suhjeets of tlie Slate.^ against iln^ misinlcs of the princes who are 
sought to he protected l»y I'ne Princes { Proleetion) P>ill now before the Legislative 
A.‘‘’..'.embly.'’ 

Tliis is signed by ‘Mugir Singh Pbagoosiiighwala, Secretary, Ptvrja 
Xfivtidal Pntinbi, (lunhvarn Sis Ounj, Delhi"'. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad iruited Provinces Southern Divisions: Muliani- 
inadan Hnral): .Vre llieso, facts eorvect ? 

Mr. B. Das: 'rinvsi- facts Wtuv publislied in the H induHtan Times and 
also in the ^aiional and in other nationalist papers. Then, Sir, the 

Ilononrablo the Ifoine ALunber, the mighty rcprescmtativo of the Govern- 
mi'iit of India foi‘ law and cwdc'r, made a pronouncement, lie said that the 
Indian States pi'o])le whcnu'vi'r tlu'y wanted to ap])roac]i the re presemtatives 
of the Government. (d‘ India in flu* Polilieal Diqiartmcnt would be given a 
luuuiikg. Sir. while* W(* were cuinsickring the Indian Slates (Protection) Bill, 
liu' Political! Sc’cretary must h.iM* beem busy Iumv, but thesci poor ])Oo]dc‘ 
were arresL'd in the* North Block or the South Bkxdv of the Secretariat and 
responsible (b'YenmuMU ( iVic'ials like the Deputy (kmimissioner of Delln 
gave them an asse.i'anei . And yed llicy did not. gc'.t a bearing from my 
TIonourable friend uoi- from the mighty Agent of tlie Governor General in 
tlio Punj.il) States. This illustrates the type, of giic'vanccs I have in mv 
mind. My tiist point, .is I tric'd to make it out, is whether, if these people 
bring their grie\anec's to me .after this JHll becomes hw, do I become a 
e.ons])ira»or, and wbetber 1 conspire with these people to subvert the throne 
of Patifvla or Ivaslunir or Bhopal or ;in\ other State? That is a point to 
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vvbi(ih T want a specilic; reply. U T know that T will bi- arrested and will 
1)0 cliargcd with cons[)iraey, I will not be able to function properly as a 
legislator and as a Member of this riouse in future, because I would be 
in constant fear as I go out of this Legislative Chamber of being arrc'sted by 
tlic i)olice under the orders of my rTonourablo friend, Sir rfarry Ilaig. 
'i;iie ])olice will arrest me and take mo to the Dcdlii prison where my old 
friend, Mr. Patel, was imin’isoned for a few days. That is my first point. 

My second point is whether the assurances given by ri‘s])()nsible lu^ads 
of Government like the ITonourable the ITome Memlan* and the Political 
Secretary who, at times, is mightier than even the Honourable the .Home 
Mc'inber, because the TTomo Member has only the c«)mmand of iIk' police 
and can order the arrest of a tew politicians and send them to the jail, 

i) iit my TTonourable fricnid, the- Political Secretary, when be juvsidc's over 
fho phalanx of gilded and be-jewelled ])rinces. feels that he is translated 

♦ o the mediaeval ag(*. and thinks that he is a Ttoinan Kmptu’or or somcithing 
of lliat kind. IMy Ilonoiii'ablo friend, the Ilonu' Member, ycd face's the 
reality, bnt my Honoui’obhi friend, tlu‘, I'olitical St'crctary, is always trans- 

to that, mediaeval and liaibaric at mosplu'iv. surrounded by b(^-jew(i]led 
princes. P>ut let me tell him that sometimes tlu'-se ji'Wi'ls ari'. not r(‘al oni's; 
iliey are faked j(nvels and pastes. My ITonourabh' fricaid, Mr. (Jlancy, may 
feel that be is the Homan Paiiperor N(‘ro a»ul lie. is there to onl(‘r about 
not only these ])rinees but do as Nero did something wlu'n the peo])le of 
Home siifi'ered. My Tlonoiirable friend, Afr. (Jlancy, in bis anxiety to 
satisfy tlu'se satellites, who sit round him, tbt'se Indian ])rin(a‘S, has seldom 
lime to think of the [x'ople of tiui Indian States and their grievanci'S. That 
is my main grievance, and that is wliy t nrgi.'- tluit this clause should be 

• wnithid. 

For whom is lliis conspiracy clause put in ? Tin' elausi', is nol for the 
protec*tion of (be poo])l(‘. of flu? Indian Slaies and I just now (jiioti'd the 
passage from the speeidi of llu' ITonoiirahlo the Political St'creiarv wherein 
iie states tlint ])i’oiioiine(’m(!nls bad been made in the ])nst lo give' prot('ction 
to llio ])eo])le of Indian States. 1 m:ik(' a sc'rious accusation and ask wbafc 
uboiit the pronoune.en'K'nt of Lord i:\vin and what bap])ened to it? Lord 
Irwin issued a circular li'ttca* tlmjiigli, of course, the predi'cessor ol the 

j) r(‘sent Political Secretary, [ mejui Sir (ylnirles Watson, that these* princes 

should conc('de certain (‘leninntary riglils to the States ])eople. Did these 
i)!'incos respond to tliat circular? T read line, by line, and tbrongli ibe line, 
and I did lud find ri;fi*re,nce. lo one I’epl v tluit my I lorionrable friend rf‘(*.eivc‘d 
from any prince of an fissiiranee that (ho princes will d(*al t virly and s(|uarely 
willi tlu'ir Stale subjects. What is tlu' use ed’ tcdling us that. Iliat lias been 
made ])lain in many ])i‘ononneenie?its ? When a new hdnanec' Menibei' ('f)rnes, 
lu‘ repudiati’S ilie poliey of bis pri'decessor. So also when a,- ru \v Gm’ernment 
comes, it ro'])ndiat ('s tin' ])oHcv of trie predf‘c.{‘ssor (jo\crnm'‘»'i . So, I ask, 
u'by should not the ])resont Political Secretary repiidiati^ tlie policy ot bis 
i»r('decessor’s prononiua'inents ? Lord Irwin, the much belovc'd Vic'oroy of 
India, with a purt' and simple heart, wanti'd to allay ibe b*elings and ('xcitc^- 
nu'nt of the people of the Indian States, aiul so he issui'd that well-known 
•ircular h'ttor to all the ])rinccs. ]\ry llonoiirahle friend, the Pioman hjinpcror 
Nero of the Politic.al l)e])a.rtment.— 1 do not mean anything personal to 
tile Political Secretary, but tlio Political S^'cretarv is powerful than 

even the Viceroy of India jituI more powerful than any Poman F.mperor fiad 
over been — did my Honourable friend, the Political Secretary, exaerfc Irom 
every prince a letter of assurance? Did my Honourable friend take the 
^^voiii^e of going to that Chamber of Horrors, I nieari the Gharnber ot 

T> '2 
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Princes, did my Honourable friend toll the princes when they came to 
deliberate in that Chamber, that “you have not replied to the Viceroy’s 
circular letter, you have not taken any steps to redress the wrongs and 
grievances of your States people*'. I submit, nothing was done. Then, this 
idea of Federation came in. Wo have had to swallow this idea of Federa- 
tion, we have to swallow elephants, why not swallow the little gnats of 
princes ? They can only sting in our stomach, after all they are our brothers 
and we have to tolerate them, we have to overlook their faults and their 
mistakes. T shall ask the I^olitical Secretary one question. In page 535 
of the Assembly Debates, my TTonoiirriblo friend was talking of the other 
Princes (Protection) Act which was thrown o\it by this House but which 
was certified at the instance of a predecessor of my Honourable friend by 
the then Viceroy, Lord Reading, and my Honourable friend said: 

“To all intonts and purpo.ses, that piece of legislation fell still horn from the Statute- 
book’*. 

That is a splendid confession. So whether it was made still born by the 
mad orgies of the Indian princes or whether the draftsmen of the Legisla*- 
tive Department could not draft it properly or whether all the weapons of 
torture and repression that wore designed to be administered against the 
poor Indian editors in British India did not take effect, I do not know. 
But I would like my Honourable friend to read a few funeral orations about 
that still born child which was born in 1023 and yet the Political Secretary 
in his re])ly stated that three editors of the Indian press have been prosecuted 
at the instance of the princes. Sir, what do the princes want, every one 
of them wants mediaeval and barbaric rule, they do not want civilised law, 
civilised justice. What the Indian princes want is that these British Indian 
editors slioiild be taken to States like Patiala, Bhopal, or Hyderabad or 
Mysore, and that summary justice should he done to them there. They will 
be taken to prison Houses and there their heads wall be chopped off. That 
is what the princes asked of the Political Secretary. Unfortunately, when 
wo legislate, w^c cannot anticipate the legal subtleties of my Honourable 
friends, the lawyers, who belong to the learned profession of the Honourable 
the Law Member. These gentlemen use all their legal brains and subtleties 
in Courts of law, and I do not know how justice is helped by the profession 
of the legal fraternity, because 1 always find one lawyer advancing the 
cause of one side and the other lawyer advancing the cause of the other 
side. I submit that one side must be right and the other wrong, and how is 
the poor .Judge to decide which is right and which is wrong? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: There is all the difference in the 
world between law and justice. 

Mr. B. Das: That has throw’n much light. That means that lawyers can 
talk lies, and justice and the course of justice will still go on. What is 
the intention of the Political Secretary ? Does the Honourable the Political 
Secretary intend that this new child also should be still born, this new child 
which is fathered by two gentlemen, the Honourable Sir Harry Haig and 
Mr. Glancy ? Is this also going to be a still born child, or whether the legal 
luminaries inside this House and outside in the country will not make it 
impossible for the High Court Judges to interpret it in the same way as the 
Homan Emperor Nero of the Political Department wants it to be interpreted *? 
These Indian princes, if I can interpret their minds, want to prosecute every 
Indian editor. I have met some of these editors who have been prosecuted 
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andsr that still born Act, the Indian States (Protection) Act. A case has 
)eoii going on against my friend Sardar Dewiui Singh, of Riyasat, for the 
ast four years. Either the British system of administration of justice is 
1 farce or there is no case against this gentleman or that British sense of 
justice means persecution for years and years, so that, although no punish- 
ment is meted out to the man, the man is put under the heavy shackles of 
[egivl machinery and he is obliged to borrow inontiy and engage lawyers on 
[at fees and continue the tight in the law Courts with the result that the man 
sventually dies of starvation. This is how the mighty opponents, the Indian 
princes, tire out poor editors of Indian Jiewspai)crs. The princes have got 
ample resources. If^the Government of India want to administer justice, 
it is justice between the small editor and the mighty Indian prince who uses 
not only all the mighty resources at his disposal, but also the personal in« 
fl lienee which he can exercise over the Political Secretary. It came out 
recently in one case which was filed by the Inspector General of Bhopal 
against this very editor 

Six Muhammad Yakub: Is the Honourable Member entitled to refer 

bo a case which is sub jndice? 

Mr. B. Das: I am not referring to any case which is pending in the 
law Courts under the States (Protection) Act. If my Honourable frienc^ 
had the patience, he would have found out what I was referring to. T 
asked a scries of questions, and my Honourable friend was probably busy 
in connection with the Keserve Bank and the Statutory Bail way Board 
Enquiry in England. I asked a series of questions quoting from the judg- 
ments of the Additional ])istrict Magistrate of Delhi and the Judge of 
Delhi and the High Court Judge of Lahore. Sir, these facts are all 
common knowledge. But what happens? My Honourable friend, Mr. 
Metcalfe, replied that they had no knowledge that the Bhopal police cam» 
to search any houses in Delhi. Such is tlie power of these princes that 
they enter British India and search houses and carry on investigatioxui 
completely without the knowledge of the Indian police and the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Bajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Bural) : How was that possible? 

Mr. B. Das: It is quite possible. If my friend wants, I will hanS 
12 Noon whole judgment to him. Sir, the princes seek pro- 

tection, hut wo British Indians seek protection from these 
princes, from the inroads of their vile administration. I do not want thsA 
the Delhi Province administration should be corrupted by the inroad of a 
few police from Bhopal State or any other State. I may assure Sir 
Muhammad Ycakub, who is an old friend of mine, that I do not mean 
anything against any particular State. It is the principle that I am dealing 
with here. When I speak again on Monday, my friend will know the 
whole facts, and I will read out judgment after judgment which Justice 
Tek Chand delivered in the Lahore High Court and some Magistrates deli- 
vered in the Delhi Courts. 

The main thing is that I am frightened to read the contents of this 
Bill as it has come out of the Select Committee. My Leader Mr. Neogy was 
a member of that Select Committee; the revered Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, jSir Abdur Kahim, was a member of that Committee. I feel frightened 
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how th(.-.so lc;?al luminaries forgot the corariioii sense point of view and 
were a party to some of the phrases. Of course, with one part of the 
Dill, 1 agree. With regard t(i 1]jj‘se jailiaa, I feel that Government Iiavu 
made out a case. The Honourable the Horne ^Member wanted to kno\^ at 
th('. Simla Session what was my view on jathus. 1 have not expresi^od 
any viirws on tlnit matter, but today I say that Government have eonviiuH d 
the Select Cfaniiiittee that certain higislation must take place about jaihan. 
I agree with that; but as to the other matters, I could not understand, 
not being a lawyer, liow my Hono-mihle friends, Su Ahdiir Ihdiim and 
Mr. N('.ogy, were parties to clause 2 as it has been drafted. Sir, I wag 
saying lliat what we Dritish Indians seek tcxlay is protection from these 
princes. A |)rin(*<', witli Ids large resources, with his dinners, polo, tennis 
and haJKjiiets and other ihite^s uill go and toll any District ]\Tagistra1e, 
even in ]m\ r)wn district of (Uittack, that this B. Das is a rascal who is 
conspiring against all the petty 20 Orissa States that live on the hills of 
Orissa, 'riu^y will say that this B. Das is conspiring against the adminis- 
tration of llre'se yjc.tty Indian States. There is no administration, except 
a f(uv honourahle ex(!opiions, in tlu‘sc Orissa States. Tn Orissa, there is 
a particular Stale, called 1 he Patiala of Orissa, — think Mr. Glancy knows 
it or he may ndrc'.sli Ids memory, and that particular Slab* ialo's pride ii\ 
doing liorrible things wldcdi arc only suited to the Chamber of Horrors in 
London. Sir, T sende your protection; you have to protect our rights and 
liberties, d^oday w(' Britisli Indians ask for protection from the horrors 
of this Bill, sf> that these princes may not influence the Government to 
harass public men who do their public duty to the Indian nation, both 
subjects of Dritisli India and of the Indian States. I listened to the speech 
of file Home INIember on the second stage and when ho replied. He did 
not say oiu' word e.xeept what was said by Mr. Glancy last Session. 
did not say tliat certain element. ary ritdits will be conceded to the Indian 
States ])c‘f)ple, and, ns I said before, they are the blood of my blood and 
the flesh of my flesh, .and how can I keep quiet? My Honourable friend, 
the ITmni‘ ^leinher, says that legitimate criticism will not be prevented; 
but who to jiid'/e leijilinuife criticism? Legal gentlemen will argue t 
out hefon* the law Court, but I have no money to pay the Law Member 
who kindly sii'g.a'sted that lie will defend me if I am prosecuted under this 
pariienlar A<'t. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: 1 will not charge any fee. 

Mr. B. Das: Thanh you; then you please ask your colleague on your 
right to give you a (di.Miue lo defend me. Sir, we the J^ritisli Indiac.^^f 
wlu'tlu'r wv ;iro publics ]iieii or editors of newspapers, will always be prose- 
cuted. Me will alw.’iys be uiider the terror of being under tiu' control and 
judgment (d Distriel Magistrates. Whenever an Indian prince will enter 
the District. ]\fagistr.ate's liousc and will dine at night and have evening 
carousals in ilu J^hiropean ('lub in our small towns, we ])uhli(* num will oo 
under tlu' ilrtaid ot some conspiracy being hatched, and I may bo summoned 
for C(wispirni'.; against, tlu' State? of Patiala or Dht‘nkanal or any other State 
in 0?issa. Sir, h.e.w long will this Government go on camouflaging things? 
I. am not a lovta* of .bederaiion, — I have made that clear. 1 jim not a 
lover of the Dalhonsie policy even. If I am asked to make a pronounco- 
ment as to my views .about these. Indian States, I will say they should bo 
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pensioned off ; keep them as State pensioners and make the whole of tha ' 
territories that are under Indian States part of British India. That will 
solve the problem once for all. Millions of people should not be saerifieed 
for a few potentates who live in mediaeval barbaric glamour and glory. 
This Bill does nothing; it wants to perpetuate mismle and mnladministra- 
tion and it will not bring tiiosc redresses for which the Indian States 
people are clamouring since 1929 when the Butler Committee came into 
existence. At the same time, it is putting fetters round tlu' necl<s and 
hands and legs of British Indians, those of us who not only fight for oiur 
own freedom, but fight for the fi*(*edom of these Indian States pcojjlc. Sir. 
we British Tnclians^ have oven the ])1easiiro and the privilege oF fighting 
for the freedom of humanity, but these Indian States people are today 
denied that. At the same time, they are denied the symi^atliy mid the 
ro-oporation wdiich wo British Indians have extended to them so far. 

These are the main objections, hut T will not be ;i party to Ibis measure 
as it is bringing fetters against my own hretluvn in British India. The 
Members of this House are f.-uang an election in the month of November,^ 
and they are also hearing the tinkles of the bells which announce the 
advent of the Swaraj Bartv. (he dawn of C'ongr(‘ss coming to this Ffouse 
as was the ease in those glorious days of 1923 — 27. This will lie a feature 
next yea-i'- If my Ifonourablo friend had, instead of getting this Bill 
through this year, introduced it next year, it uould have been thrown 
out in the; first stage, and I edi alien go every elected Member, if ho is an 
Indian, if he fools for liis own rights and privileges, and if he feels th^^- 
ho has certain rights of ('iti/enship in British India, to deny similar things 
to States people. However sympathetic my friend, Mr. Banga Iyer, — 
M-hose scat T find is ('x'Ciiyiied at tlu; moment by my Honourable friend 
from Bombay, Mr. l\rody — may bo towards the Indian States, however 
sympathetic. in\ friend, Mr. Duinasia, may he towards these; potentates, 
let them confine their sympathies to the princes and the subjects of those 
firinces v. ho an; enslaved by tlicni. They are privileged to do it; but 
lot them also rojilise tliat they should not barter away the rights and 
liberties which v.'o possess and make ns suffer, because a few princes will 
go on pern-'tiKiting tlieir barbaric orgies for a few days or few years more 
till Nemesis comes dovn upon them when tluTo will he; no princes in 
India, and, 1 would like to see the space of the whole of India painted 
red, and not yellow or 'white. 

Diwar. Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar fivradras Citv: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : Mr. Bresidcait, T sliall not keep tlio TTouso long ov<;r 
this amendment. T merely vfisli to .state that there is some force in the 
contention of m\ fri('nd, S?n'.'lar Rant Rimjh, Dial. I la; dofjnifion of an 
administration of an Indian State is not given anywhere, either in t]ie 
Bill or elsewhere. My Honourable friend, llio Tiaw Mcanlifw. suggested 
there wifi lie no practical difficnltv with referenec to a prosecution ns the 
Oovernmeiit can nt any time withdraw a proseeution. But I wish to 
point out that there is a curious defcc.t in this Bill. Under tlic similar 
section of the Indian Penal Code, section 121 A. on wliich this is mod(‘fied. 
Honourable ^Uunbers v/ill note that the whole class or category of offences 
under Chapter VI cannot he proceeded against, and a person charged 
with them cannot be proceeded against without the previous sanction, 
either of the Oovornor General in Couneil or of a Local Government. In 
this case clause 2 comes into operation at once ; there is no question of 
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even a notifkjation of the Local Government or of the Governor General 
with reference to an area where certain provisions of this Bill are necessary 
for keepin^T the peace. That comes so far as the later preventive clauses 
of this Bill are concerned. This is a substantive clause which penalises 
the thinj^ and there is punislinient for an offence of this kind. If in the 
Indian Penal Code under se<jtion 121A an offence of a far more serious 
nature against the Governor General in Council or His Majesty the King 
or against a Local Government can only ho proceeded against with the 
previous sanction of the Governor General in (council or of a Local Gov- 
ernment, T venture to submit that it is (3nly reasonable for an offence 
of this character against an administration which is an inchoate thing, 
of which people are not quite aware in many States, especially during 
the transitional stage, that there must be necessarily the previous sanction, 
and T suggest that the previous sanction of the Oovenior General in 
Council is necessary for an offence being prosecuted under this clause. 
There are many 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanrnukham Ghetty) : Probably 
it will save time if it is mentioned that the Chair has just got notice of 
an amendment to the effect that no Court shall take cognizance of an 
offence punisbablc under section 2, unless on complaint made by order of, 
or under authority from, ihe Governor General in Council or a Local Gov- 
ernment, and the Chair understands that the Government are accepting 
the amendment. 

Biwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: I am very glad that that 
Hinendmeni is going to be accepted, and T do not, therefore, want to 
prolong th(‘ (;ontrov(*rsy. I was jnst going to point out the dilheulties which 
might arise if there was no such amendment, as anybody cannot really, 
under the {)rovisions of the Penal Code, proceed against a delinquent. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Homt*, Member): Sir, with reference, 
to the point which has just been raised by rny Honourable friend, I>'iwan 
Bahadur Eamaswami Mudaliar, and the amendment which you, Sir, have 
mentioned, the provision requiring sanction of th'< Governor General in 
Council or a Local Government was, I think, omitted by an oversight 
from our redraft of the Bill when we took it out of the form of the 
Penal Code. As originally draftcid, the provisions of the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code would have applied and sanction would have been necessary, 
but provision for this was not made when we substituted a different form 
in the Select Committee. So far ns the Government arc concerned, 
when thci time comes, we shall certainly be very glad to accept that 
amendment. 

The other Honourable Members who have spoken on this amendment 
have raised points of a general charactc^r. My Honourable friend, Sardar 
Sant Singh, was, T understand, in the main giving Government a piece 
of friendly advice that they should not enact a provision which was not 
effective aud which did not really carry out their intentions. 
I think my TToiiourahle friend, the Law Member — at any rate I hope 
— has satisfied my Honourable friend opposite that in fact the provision 
will be effective and will carry out our intentions. . . . 

Sardar Sant Singh: With very great respect to his legal training, I 
must say that T am not satisfied with the explanation of the Honourable 
the Law Member. 
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TAe Honourable Sir Hany Haig: The only thing I have to add is that 
this clause, as amended, did undergo the scrutiny of the Select Commit- 
tee which contained a number of distinguished members of the Honour- 
able Member's own profession, and I think they are generally satisfied 
that it carries out our intentions. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Das, has given us a long speech which 
at times sounded to me as if by some accident it had failed to be deli- 
vered on the second reading of this measure, or perhaps by some acci- 
dent had anticipated the speech which he would have, otherwise delivered 
on the third reading. Apart from his general reflections on the Bill, it 
appeared to mo that the. Honourable Member — I am sorry he is not here 
at the moment — was suffering from a certain state of morbidity, that his 
conscience was in some way overdeveloped, that he folt that he had 
more than the usual allowance of original sin, a view of his conduct and 
character which I am sure none of his friends would share — and that he 
might somehow find himself committing the sin of conspiracy. I would 
only remind him that though the term “conspiracy' ‘ is not defined in 
this Bill, it has a quite definite meaning as my Honourable) friend, the 
Law Member, has .already pointed out, and that it would be necessary 
before anybody can be held guilty of conspiracy, that he should commit 
an illegal act or should commit an act which is not illegal by illegal 
means, and 1 .‘un confident that my Honourable friend will not fall into 
such actions by any inadvertence and that he will certainly not fall into 
them by intention. Therefore, I think his conscience might be allowed 
to sleep and he need no longer exaggerate the possible iniquity of his 
intentions, as he lins oxMggcrated, T am afraid, the iniquity of the charac- 
ter of my Honourable friend, the Political Secretary. 1 do not think 
really there is anything substantial for me to add. 1 understand that 
my Honourable friends, Sardar Sant Singh and Mr. B. Das, both ob- 
jected to the principle of this clause. In that objection I do not think 
that they will carry with them much support in this House, because 
though there arc provisions in this Bill to which objection is taken gene- 
rally on the opposite side, I think this particular provision is not one which 
will generally be opposed. It is, in fact, in our view, a very reasonable 
provision that persons in British India should not be. allowed to conspire 
to overthrow the administrations of Indian States. Sir, I oppose the 
amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chcfcty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That clause 2 of the Bill be omitted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Sir, I move: 

“That for clause 2 of the Bill the following be substituted : 

*2 Whoever, within British India, commits any overt act and thereby subverts or 
tends to subvert the Administration of any State in India, shall be punished with 
imprisonment which may extend to two years or fine or both*.” 

Sir, my object in moving this amendment is twofold. My first object 
is to point out that tho word “conspiracy" is very wide, and absolutely 
innocent persons can be brought into this if this phrase is allowed to 
stand in the Bill. While moving the omission of clause 2, I tried to 
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point out Unit this clause, as it stands, would be ineffective and will 
make the, administration of the law' very diiiicnlt for the Courts who are 
responsible for the administration of the law. In reply to that, the Hon- 
ourable the Law Member found himself in a dilFicult position, because 
the Bill, when originally draft-^d, intondi'd an amendment to be rriado 
iji ill!' I’ciial C'o(l(*, and lu iicaj all iJie words w'hifih arc emidoyed in this 

clause an* iniendrd tn eonvev 1h(i inennings whicli are given to tlieso 

phrases in the Vi.'iial Codi; itself. But now avIusi lu; saw this difficulty, 
he turned mnnd and sladed thal ail ihes*. phrases were left undefined, 
and, therefore, according to the ordinary laws of interpretation, we 

siiov.ld look io tlie (leneral Claimes Act, and if there is no definition in 

the- General Clauses A(*t, we should take th(» ordinary dic- 
tionary nu'aning. My difficulty about this objection is that in interpret- 
ing ciftain words which ar(^ not defined^ if \v(' have to look for a fur- 
ther definition to the dictionary itself, wo wdll find ourselves to be in a* 
hopeless position. 1 shall fry to explain my point. 

Now', tlio w’ord “conspiracy’* is defiiuul in the Indian Penal Code. 
The (wd(l<*ne(^ U) ui-ove tliat eonspiracy is admit led niider the, Indian Evi- 
d(*nc(^ A('l . S(‘etion 10 of tluji Indian Evidence Act lays down certain 
provisions l\v wliich the (ionspiracy to commit an offence, can be proved. 
If th('. definition of conspiracy is not io he found in the spi‘ciivl law, if 
wo are not to look io the Indian Pc 4 nal Code for the d(‘.finition of the 
word “conspiracy and that we liave to look to the dictionary for its 
moaning, then, may I ask the Law' Member Avlicther section 10 of the 
Indian Evidonei-. Act will cover tlie position and will make those facts 
admissible, which are. made admissible by section 10 of th(‘ Indian Evi- 
dence Act? T1 u 5 Indian Evidence Aet lays dow'n that if a i^erson is a 
member of a conspiracy, Avlietlu r he kr.ow's or not ilu* acts of another 
mcmb('r that certain acts arc hoincr done in pursnanco of committing a 
conspiracy, the cw’idonce of that intentional aet of another y)frsoii, a 
member of (lie c()nsr)ira.c> , is admissible to prove iho conspiracy against 
him, Avliethcr t]u‘ use of si ctiori 10 of the' Evidence Act wdll cover the 
acts of intention tn prove it. If it. is so, then we will find oinselvcs in 
groat difiiculty. It tlio consi)iracy is not defined in the special Act and 
W(N ar(' not to look for its definition to the Indian Penal (k)do or to the 
General Clauses Act. the difficulty will conn* in applying the J^jvidcTicc Act 
to cov(’r acts which will go to prove that a fn'rson is a cons])ira.tor. Pro- 
bably. my irononrahle frietid did not look (o that difficulty. 

Thou, agahi, tliere is the qii{‘stioii of adminislnition of a State. “Ad- 
ministiation is ihaI defined in this Bill, nor is it dt*fined in the General 
(.'Iciiiscs Act. I In ']•( lore, we havt* indin’ally (o go to tin* dictionary for its 
meaning. 1 just- now’ si*nt ha* th-e “\Veslist(‘r's BicUonarv” to find out 
the moaning of “administration”, and I think tins is a dictionary of some 
amhority on this point, :md lie's is the moatiing given in it. ’ No 10 ?*=^ 
than one full column moaiung has h.,on <jivee ir h,' and various meanings 
nave boon given to the Avord “administration”. Some of thorn moan tlie 
persons who are to carry on tlie oxecntiv. GoA’ornment of a particular 
Stale. Anotlier definition given is the. mn*eagenient of mihlic affairs, the 
conduct or carrying on the details of Govornmonl.. Noav, certainly, a 
chaprassj in tlio office of an Executive Councillor is performing some 
duties; if noin chapra^si, at any raio a clerk in an office is performing 
some duty. Will ho bo included in the definition of any State ? . . . 
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Th6 Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: May I interrupt my Honourable 
friend ? The meaning which my friend just now read out, is the con- 
ducting or carrying out of the details of Govcirnmciil . Immediately after 
tliat, ho will find in the Oxfonl Dictionarj^ ‘‘hcnco sometimes used for 
Government*’. 

Sardar Sant Singh: T havL* got it. 1 did not rcavd it, because that was 
a matter for infci’once, and it was not a matter of m(?aning. 1 will just 
road out the irieaning as it is given: 

“The inanagoinoiit of public affiiir.s, the coiRliictiii" or Ciuryiiig on of the details of 
Government, hence sonietimcs muid for Government.’' 

Sometimes used for Government — tlierc is an iiift.'renco from the dic- 
tionary nnnining of tho word “a'dininistratioir*. It is not the meaning of 
the word “administraliun”, and according to the rules of interpretation 
laid down by the Iia\\' Meniber, the adaiinisiration means any person 
v.lic- is responsible for eariying out tiie details of the administration. Of 
courst^, it nuiaiis the ( lovei iniienl as a whok‘, but it also means a person 
who is given by lliat (loverjiiueiil j)ower to }>crform any of the functions 
of an Executive Governmeiit. Take, for instance, ilje Deputy Commis- 
sioner of a district, lie is oiu of the. nicjst important parts of the machi- 
nery of the Go v'erii merit, and probably he carries out soim*. of the most 
important works of the MxeeiUivu Government. Will the conspiracy 
against him b(‘ pniiishabhi undca* cla'iisi'. :l as it stands? 1 think, .the 
IJonoiirabU' the Law Meniber will agrei' with me that the clause is not 
intended for that purpose. Tlio intention of the Legislature, is to make 
punishable acts or the use. of ('rimiiial fona' against the chitl* executive 
.authority of Hk. Sta'le, to ])ut the most charitablcj interpredation of this 
clause. Here the administration of a State is not didined. Wci arc to 
find out who will h(‘ aiTeetc-d by this conspiracy. The. [)('i*son affected 
would he. tlie chief exeentivo authority consiitni ing lhal administration. 
The w'ords, as they are in llui Bill do not limit its application to the chief 
executive authoiity. 1\-ike the corresponding didinilion givfm in section 
IIBA of file India.n Beiial Cork' of which this clause is a lejirodiiction. The 
words used tliere miT, “ovi'rawe hy fMret' or liy show of criminal force the 
Government of hidia or thf Ijs eal ( juvernment Tdie “( iovi'i’nnif jit of 
India” is dehiu'd as tlie (iovenw;r (JeiuTal in Gmincil nr IIk' Govia’nor 
Geiu.rivl alone. One (*an nnd(*rs1aud il. As the child oxecidivi' authority, 
he is responsible for the maintenance of law and o»*d(‘r in a jiarticular 
Govni*mnent . hnl wlial alirait administration of a State? There, is 

no limit place.d then . Tlien fon*. the ride of in1er](ndat ifiii giviMi hv tlic 
Honourable tlu' LaAV Member is not correct and will he incfhadivc* if this 
clansci is ])iit in force' in any case. My ]K)sit:on lliat the administration 
of a State should h defincaj, and, ;»s I have s;igia‘st('d in e laU'r (*as(', it 
should 1 ) 1 ' definc'd as administration eslahlished [ will cojni' to 

iliat when \ mr)V(' my ameTuhnent. to danse Jhil hei-e I wind to 
J»oint out that Gu'. rlicdionarv niiMiiing W'onld not hdj; anybody wIkui in- 
terpreting this danse. Tli(‘ second point ma.de. is ihat jjra'cd ically it w'ould 
not make any differ'-nee, hecaiise it is the Governnient which will insti- 
tute the proceedings and it is for the Lxe^ut iye L-o>ernnient to find out 
whether action in a particular case is desir'ahh' or is not d* siralde. 

Mr. President (The. TIononrahle Sir Shanmiikham (]hodty): The ITon- 
oiircTblc Member must now confine himself to his own amendment. He 
uses the words “administration of a State” in his own amendment. 


f 
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Sardar Sant Singh: This is an alternative amendment. 1 am coming 
to that. But 1 am just dealing with the rule, given by the Honourable 
the Law Member. My submission is that so far as the taking of action 
is concerned, we are not concerned with it. That is for the consideration 
of the Executive! Government. A lawyer or a judicial officer is not con- 
cerned with the motives of the Government as to why a particular case 
is instituted against a particular person and why it is not. Faced with 
these difficulties as wo are, 1 suggest that conspiracy should be cut out 
entirely and that action should be taken only against those persons who 
are actually guilty of an ovc^rt act in pursuance of a conspiracy to sub- 
vert or t(,nding to subvert the Government or administra- 
tion of M Slate. 'rhe words ‘‘administration of a State” 

will have a meaning when we use them in collaboration with 

the words “subverthig or tending to subvert”. Everybody can 

understand what is subverting the administration of a State, but nobody 
can understand what is the using of criminal force against the adminis- 
tration of a State. Therefore, I am perfectly justified in using the words 
“administration of a State” when T use them in connection with sub- 
verting or lending to subvert the administration of a State in India. A 
Government may be subverted, but a conspiracy to overawe by usci )f 
force or criminal force cannot be entered into against an indefinite term 
likc» the administration of a State. Therefore, I move my amendment. 

Mr. President (The rionourahle Sir Shnnmukham Chetiy): Amendment 
moved : 

“That for clausi* 2 of tlu* hill the following be substituted : 

*2. Wlioovev, within British India, commits any overt act and thereby subverts or 
tends to subvert the Administration of any State in India, shall be punished with 
imprisonment which may extent to two years or fine or both’.” 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muharairiadan 
llural) : Sir, I rise to support this amendment. I wanted to speak in 
favour of the first ainendment moved by iny Honourable friend, Sardar 
Sant Singlj, that clause 2 be omitted .... 

1 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Sliaumukham Chetty) : The Hon- 
ourable Mein})er wants to speak in favour of that, first? 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: I wanted to, but I did not get an opportunity, and 
BO, as a lesser evil, I accept tliis amendment, and shall say something 
in support of it. , 

Tt is well known that Indian States are secured against external and 
internal aggression by the mighty Indian Government supported by the 
British Government. Tlie Government of India maintain a very big army 
complete in all its arms, infantrv, cavalry, artillery and air force, and 
there is also some naval force, and if occasion requires, the whole strength 
of the Biilisli Rmpire is at the back of the Government of India, in other 
words, at tlie hack of the administration, as it is called, of any Indian 
State. Ally person who will dare to conspire against the administration 
of an Indian State or who will dare to overawe by means of criminal 
force, etc., cannot be very sound in his mind. One ought to have pity 
for his mental condition, and ip he is for the safety of himself to be kept 
in u safe place, the mental asylum is the only place suitable for l^im. 
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I do not think that he should be sent to jail and tried, because a man. 
of sense ought to know that the success of such a venture is beyoAd all 
possibihtj, there is no chance of his succeeding in his attempt. There- 
fore, such a person who conspires and those who join him in the conspiracy 
ought to he pitied rather than proceeded against, and, tlieroforo, the 
original clause, as drafted, is not at all wanted. For tliis reason it ought 
to be omitted. But if Government do not wish to omit it, it will be better to 
have it in this milder form. 1 need not take up the time of the House 
in speaking further. I merely want to impress upon the House that the 
offence intended iinder this section is a very improbable one, because the 
conditions arc so very much against any conspiracy of this sf)rt, the odds 
are so very great that one cannot even conceive of any occasion when a 
cons])iracy to overawe, will he made by any sound persons. I, 

therefore, support this ameudmeut. 


Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammfidan Eural) : With regard 
to this amendment, I have to say a few words. In clause 2 of the Bill, 
the words are, “W^lioevt'r, within or without Jh-itish India, con -spires to 
overawe, by means of criminal force or the show of criminal force, the 
Administration of any State in India . . . Now, the amendment wants 
to delete the words “without British India”. I think the anomaly is 
quite plain. The dilhculty will arise, and I will give an instance. Sup- 
posing cortaiii people in the Indian States conspire to overawe the admi- 
nistration. Can tliey he tried in British India or not? The reply will be, 
yes. That means, if a })ersori w'crc to do a certain thing in an Indian 
Stfxte in order to disturb tiu? administration there, the British Courts have 
jurisdiction against lliem to try them here in J^ritish India. That is an 
absurd position altogether. 1'liis is not my own meaning. I also find it 
in the report of f)nc of tlio District Magistrates. It is the District Magis- 
trafcr 3 of my own town, tlu*. District Magistrate of Larkana. What he says, 
while commenting on clause 3, applies to this clause also, because there 
the same question is tackled. Ho says: 

“Clause 3 of the Bill is open to objection in that it appears to make it pos.sible for 
a British Court to take cognizance of offences committed against the Administration of 
a State within the State itself. It should be made clear that British Courts should 
deal with offences against the Administrations of Indian States only if the offences are 
committed outside the boundaries of the State concerned.” 


Mr. President (The ITonourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : This point 
has been dealt with elaborately by a ruling given by the Chair. In the 
ense of an offence committed out^iide British India, the person committing 
the offence must be a British subject, and then only the Ih’itish Indian 
Court will have jurisdiction, but if the subject of an Indian State commits 
an offence in an Indian State territory, then the British Court has no 
jurisdiction. 


Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I was not present when that ruling was given. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : This is only 
interpreting the actual provisions of the Penal Code where the words 
“whoever within or without British India” occur. It is a clearly well 
understood principle of the Penal Code. 
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Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwaii Division: Non -Muhammadan Rural): 
Is th.j interpretation of the Speaker binding upon the High Courts .• 

The Honourable Sir Bro]endra Mitter: That is not the interpretation 
of the Chair. It is the int(;rj)retation of (.-ouits and it is the dear language 
of Statutes. 

Mr. President (The .1 luiiourablc Sir Shanmukham (Tictty) : In its ruling, 
the Chair only pointed out this elear int(‘rpretation which has long been 
placed upon the Penal (VkIo. It was noi tlie original inieipretation of the 
Chair. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Ts there no pnssilhlitv of another view being 
lakc'.n by the High Courts? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzeffarpur cum. Champaran: Non-Muham- 
madan): Sir, in section 121 -A of the Indian Penal Codti also, it is stated 
‘'wlioovcr, williin or wifhout Dritisli India, conspires to (‘onunit any 
oC the (>rien<*e-s pnnisliahle hv si'clioji .121”, {uul so on. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: ^riiere have* l)e(.‘u insUnuujs in which T have 
myself seen .M agist rales and Jiulgc'.s say that the interpretation is left 
to them r do inuh'Tstand that, so far as lb(‘ House', is eoneerned, it is 
made quite', c/lear. (k'rlaiu Courts niiirht say tlial we will follow that 
interpret alioii, ar.d IIk^ oilier (’ourts may not. I arn, therefore, submitting 
tliat, as we are legislating, the words “vvitboiit Drilisli India” might be 
eHininat('d. l’li(‘refor(', it is that that airn'iidinent is Tuade. I have 
nothing rnon* to say with I’egard to tliat. 

''Dien. as regards IIk' sc'cond ])oiiit, in tlie u'ords “to oveniwc by means 
of eriitiinal forei' oi* sliow of eriniinal I’oref'”, it is only a conspiracy to 
ovor/iwe. v/oiiM be very vague, and tlierc* will be no ei'rtainty of 

proof with regard to conspiracy to ovc'rawo, but if it is a conspiracy, and, 
in con'«eqiH'nee of it, a. (*('rtain ov('rt act- bar. been doni', then there is 
sMunefhiivg del'mite, and I would, tlu'vtdore, aeeeot the words that, the 
TTonourabli'. Hit' Mover f)t tlu* Minendnient has used that it sliould be an 
(n-erl. act wbieb snli verts or tends to snbA'eit the adnunistration of any 
State, 'riu'se words would be more deunili* and would not h'av('. any doubt. 
With llu'S(' wolds, I support Hu' amendment. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Hrig: ! uiuba-stmul ihal the main obieei 
of this J!.:nendmenl. Is (o sniistiinte lV>r the provision in (ho Bill, \vhi(di 
is tlu' ])rovision I'onsiit iiting an othaiCi' of conspira(*y, (o sidistituto for tliat 
a different offence — to take away altogether the idea of conspiracy and 
mt'rely to i^nnish certain overt acts. I need hardly say (l>:d; any such 
auK'ndmt'nt is entirely imacceptalile to Oovernnu'nt as it strikes at the 
root of the. provision wliicb they bad intended slioidd be, inra rted in tin* 
Bill. Tlie ITononralde Member is probably aware that if bis am(mdm''n^ 
Nvc'rc acec'pted. it would be exceedingly dilTicnlt I'ver to ])roeoed to a 
prosecution under it, for in the cases which we are considering the overt 
-•lets, if a.iiy, w’oiild to n large extent be committed in the Stales, and. 
therefore, we sbonld not be able to take the preventive action that is 
required. The cons]aracy w'ould normally take place in Britisli India and 
Mie overt acu in the State. Therefore, I submit that the provisions sug- 
gest^'d by the Flonourable IMernher would really he of little or iX) effect. 
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The Honourable Member enlarged on the question of the meaning of the 
word “administration**, but, I am not sure, in juffordance witli your 
rilling, Sir, whether it is necessary for me to give any answer on that 
|,oint. I have the answer if it is raised at a hiter stage. Tlien, the 
(lonoiirablo Member proposes that instead of the words wliicli wo have 
suggested, namely, “conspires to overawe by means of oriininal forcv^. or 
siiow of criminal force** the word “subvert** should be siibstiliitcd, and 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav, developing that point said, if T under- 
stood him aright, that the offence of seeking to ovorawt' an adininisl)‘;i- 
tifui was such an Improbable one that this Legislature nc'od not take any 
precautions against it. Nevertheless he is jirepared to make provision 
Mgainst what, T submit, is a more improbable and more ditVicult ai*t, 
namely, to subvert the State, which is rcaly going much i'urlher. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: If a State is actually subverted, would 
that bo punishable under this clause, bcai*ing in mind that a successful 
r('b(dlion is no rebellion? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Certainly. I do not iliink tlnu’c need he 
..my doubt that this would be punishable, but* if the TTonourahli' Mmulan* is 
ill any doubt on that point, and would put down an aniemhmml U; add 
lh(i word “subvert**, I do not think the (lovornmcnt would have any 
particular objection. In fact, I think tliat was a sugga'slion Ihat was a-t 
one time considered in the Select Committee. 1 think, Sir, that deals 
\' iih all the points that have been raised and I must oppose* (lie .aun'iid- 
nient. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukham Cludiy); The (pu*s- 
ii(.)n is: 

“That 1 * 01 ’ clauso 2 of lli«' P»ill tlu? ffillowiiii!; l»o siiljsiituted : 

‘2. Whocvi’r, Nvilliiii Ijiiii-h Jiulia, (’.oininits any overt uet and thereby .subverts or 
tend.s to subvert tlu. Adniinistral 'on of any 8liiio in Jiidia, shall be puiiislied with 
inijiri.sonmont wdiich may exLent to two ytars or line or bolli’.*' 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Clictiy): The qaos- 
‘ioii is: 

“That clause 2 stand part of the Bill.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
hh April, 1934. 





LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Monday, 9th April, 1934. 


The Assembly met in tlie Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Kicvcn of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
rhotty) in the Chair^ 


KliKCTION OF THJ^l S^J’AiNDlNG FINANCE COMMITTEE FOE 

RAILWAYS. 

Mr. President (Tlje Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; T have to 
inform the Assembly thaf the following Members have been elected to 
thf Standing Finance Committee for Railways: 

(1) Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhurv, 

(2) Mr. Amar Natli Dutt, 

(3) Mr. R. S. Sarma, 

(‘1) Haji Chaudliurv Muhammad Ismail Khan, 

(5) Nawab Major Malik Talih Mehdi Khan. 

(6) Mr. Bhuput Sing, 

(7) Sir Leslie Hudson, 

(8) Maulvi Sayyid Murluza Sahil Bahadur, . 

(9) Sardar Nihal Singh, 

(10) Mr. Muhammad Vamin Khan, and 

(11) Mr. A, Das. 


I.bIK’TTON OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON EMIGRATION. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : I have also 
to inform the House that upto 12 Noon on Saturday, the 7th April, 1934, 
tL‘ time fixed for receiving nominations for tlie Standing Committee on 
^migration, eight nominations wore received. As the number of candidates 
equal to the number of vacancies, 1 declare the following to be duly 
t'lctded : 

(1) Captain Slier Muhammad Khan Gakhar, 

(2) Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah. 

(.3) Mr. N. M. Joshi. 

{4) Mr. S. G. Jog, 

(5) Mr. F. E. James. 

(6) Mr. B. V. Jadhav, 

(7) Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur, and 

(8) Mr. Badri Lai Rastogi. 

c •) 



THE HINDU TEMPLE ENTRY DISABILITIES REMOVAL BILT 

Petitions laid on the Table. 

Secretary of the Aesembly: Sir, under Standing Order 78, I have to 
report that 286 petitions, as per statement laid on the table, have be* n 
received relating to the Bill to remove the disabilities of the so-callf d 
Depressed Classes in regard to entry into Hindu temples, which was iiitn)- 
duced in the Legislative Assembly on the 24th March, 1933, by Mr. C. S. 
Ranga Iyer. . 


PeHlion relating to the Bill to remove the dieabUities of the so-called Depress^ Claeses in 
regard to entry into Hindu temples, which was introduced in the Legislative Assev^hlii 


on the 24th March, 1933, 
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Do. 

8 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

33 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

7 

Do. 

. Do. 

11 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

4 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

11 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

8 

. Do. . 

Do. 

4 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

4 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

5 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

4 

. Do. • 

. Do. 

6 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

4 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

6 

Do. 

. Do. 

6 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

6 

Do. 

. Do. 

6 

Do. 

. Do. 

5 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

5 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

6 

.Do. . 

. Do. 

6 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

8 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

»0 

. Do. . 

. Do. 


Number 

District 



of 

or 

Province. 

signatories. 

Town. 



23 . 

. Guntur*. 


Madras. 

6 

. Do. . 


Do. 

11 

. Do. . 


Do. 

8 

. Do. . 


Do. 

6 . 

. Do. . 


Do. 

7 

. Do. . 


Do. 

0 

. Do. . 


Do. 

8 

. Do. 


Do. 

10 . 

Do. 


Do. 

5 

. Do. . 


Do. 

0 

. Do. . 


Do. 

8 

. Do. . 


Do. 

6 

. Do. . 


Do. 

0 . 

. Do. . 


Do. 

6 . 

Do. 


Do. 

8 

Do. 


DOa 

11 

. Do. . 


DOa 

9 

. Do. 


Do. 

8 

. Do. . 


Do. 

6 

. Do. 


Do. 

6 . 

. Do. 


Do. 

6 

Do. 


Do. 

8 

. Do. , 


Do. 

0 . 

Do. 


Do. 

3 

. Do. . 


Do. 

0 

. Do. . 


Do. 

8 . 

. Do. . 


Do. 

0 . 

Do. 


Do. 

3 

Do. 


Do. 

7 . 

. Do. . 


Do. 

7 

Do. 


Do. 

7 

. Do. . 


Do. 

4 

. Do. . 


Do. 

0 

. Do. . 


Do. 

14 

. Do. 


Do. 

7 

. Do. . 


Do. 

6 

Do. 


Do. 

8 

Do. 


Do. 

4 

. Do. . 


Do. 

0 

. Do. . 


Do. 

7 

. Do. . 


Do. 

0 

. Do. . 

, 

Do. 

7 

. Do. . 


Do. 

0 

. Do. . 


Do. 

0 

. Do. 


Do. 

0 . 

. Do. 

a 

Do. 

7 . 

. Do. 


Do. 

4 

. Do. . 


Do. 

4 . 

• Do. • 

• 

Do. 

0 

. Do. . 


Do. 

0 

. Do. 


Do. 

0 . 

• Do. . 

• 

Do. 

6 

. Do. . 


Do. 

8 

. Do. . 


Do. 

4 

Do. 


Do. 

8 

. Do. 


Do. 

0 

Do. 


Do. 

14 

Do. 


Do. 

7 

• Do. . 


Do. 

7 . 

. Do. 


Do. 

12 

. Do. 


Do. 

4 

. Do. . 


Do. 

4 

. Do. 


Do. 

2 

. l^O. a 


Do. 

8 . 

. . Do* . 


Do. 
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Number 

District 


of 

or 

Province. 

signatories. 

Town. 


12 . 

. Guntur. 

. Madras. 

6 . 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

9 . 

. Do. 

. Do. 

5 . 

. Do. 

. Do. 

6 . 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

3 . 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

7 . 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

6 . 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

.6 . 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

7 . 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

.7 . 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

4 . 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

4 . 

. Do. . 

Do. 

2 . 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

3 . 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

2 . 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

3 . 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

1 . 

Do. 

. Do. 

3 . 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

7 . 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

7 . 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

2 . 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

2 . 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

2 . 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

4 . 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

3 . 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

11 . 

. Do. 

. Do. 

6 . 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

3 . 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

4 . 

. Do. . 

, Do. 

4 . 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

7 . 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

8 . 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

9 . 

Do. . 

. Do. 

5 . 

Do. 

. Do. 

8 . 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

7 . 

. Do. . 

. Do. 

11 . 

. Do. . 

. Do. 


Number 

District 


of 

or 

Province. 

signatories. 

Town. 


14 

Guntur . 

. Madras. 

6 

Do. . 

. Do. 

7 . 

Do. . 

. Do. 

6 . 

Do. 

. Do. 

10 . 

Do. . 

. Do. 

6 . 

Do. . 

. Do. 

35 

Do. 

. Do. 

7 . 

Do. . 

. Do. 

6 

Do. . 

. Do. 

42 

Do. . 

. Do. 

9 

Do. . 

. Do. 

6 . 

Do. . 

. Do. 

6 . 

Do. . 

. Do. 

4 

Do. 

. Do. 

8 

Do. . 

. Do. 

6 

Do. . 

. Do. 

6 . 

Do. 

. Do. 

7 

Do. 

. Do. 

15 . 

Do. . 

. Do. 

12 

Do. . 

. Do. 

193 

Singbhum 

. Bihar. 

62 . 

Trichinopoly 

. Madras. 

122 


Do 

106 


Do. 

65 . 

Noakhali 

. Bengal. 

114 

, , 

Madras, 

113 . 


Do. 

172 . 


Do. 

11 


Do. 

27 . 

, , 

Do. 

37 . 

, , 

Do. 

68 . 



400 

Larkana 

. Bombay 

874 . 

. . 

U. P. 


4,243 


STATEMENTS I.AID ON THE TABLE. 

The |[onOuiaUe Sir aeoige Schuster (Finuuee Member) ; Sir, I lay on 
the tabli’ the information promised in reply to part (/) of starred question 
No. 410 asked bv Mr. .Jngan Nath Aggarwal on the 9th March, 1934. 


STAXDAim OF Audit ix Mitjtauy Accounts DErAiiTMfiNT. 

*419. Copy of Northern Conifnand Order No. dated the 23rd August, 1989, which 
was issued at the instance, of the Controller of Military Accounts, Bawalpindu 

468. Correspondence . — It has recently been brought to the notice of the Controller 
of MiKtacy Accounts, Northern Command, that his office when auditing bills son^ixnes 
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raise objections thereon and on receipt of the reply to such objections, raise fiiilher objec- 
tions which should have been evident to the auditors from tho beginning, thus causing 
not only delay in payment but extra clerical work for all concerned. 

This is most undesirable and the Controller of Military Account.^ Northern Com- 
mand, wishes officers commanding units etc., to bring I'D his notice any cases of delay 
caused by incomplete original audit on the part of his office. Such communications 
should be addressed to the Controller of Military Accounts, Northern Cuniiiiaiid, Rawal- 
pindi, by name. 


Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham (Army Secretary) : Sir, I lay on the table the 
information promised in reply to starred question No. 409 asked by Mr. 
Gnya IVasad Singh on tlio 7th March, J9H4. 


D?sABiLm Pension to Mujtauy Empj.ovkes invalided during the Great 

War. 

*409. The orders of the Government of India on Kccommendation 111 are perfectly 
cleitr and are being acted upon to their full e.xteiit. The hrst paragraph of the oriJers 
niid.'cs it obvious that Government do not recognize u right of appesil when, as ia t.'ie 
two cases quoted, it is directed against the professional and duly confirmed finding of a 
medical board as to tho existence or degree of an alleged disability. 


Mr, P. R. Rau (Financial Commissioner, Jiailwavs) : Sir, 1 lay on the 
table : 

(i) the information promised in reply to parts {h) to (/) of starred 

question No. 155 asked by Mr. S. G. Jog on the IGth 
February, 1934; and , 

(ii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 274 

asked by Mr. K, P, Thainpon on the 2()th February, 1934. 


T^RAVELLING WITHOUT TjCKET ON RAILWAYS. 

*155 The Agent, East Indian Railway reports as follows : 

(h) No. It is true that the total pay and allowances of tlie ticket checking system, 
in 1933, was Rs. 12,74,918 and the total excess fare earnings was Ks. 7,67,555, but it 
cannot be said that the difference represents a loss, for the cost covers the performance 
of many other duties in addition to the collection of excess fares, which are not 
directly remunerative to the Administration. A Ticket Collector’s duties are mainly 
preventive in diverting outgoing ticketless passengers to the Booking Office where the 
faros are merged in the general Coaching earnings, and the cash value of ticket 
collector’s services in this respect cannot be estimated. The number of incoming 
passengers detected without tickets at gates is neglible as they have mostly been 
previously detected and excessed on the train by the Travelling Ticket Examiners 
whose main duty is detection. ; 

(c) Here again, as in the reply to (6) above, it is impossible to reduce the result 
of working to terms - of profit and loss. It is a fact that the Travelling Ticket 
inspectors collected, in excess fares, more than their pay and allowances amounted to, 
•■‘nd the present Travelling Ticket Examiners collect less, but this was due to their 
duties being purely detective, and their inspection .spasmodic and concentrated. The 
Travelling Ticket Examiners combine prevention with detection, and also travel on the 
train throughout its run performing other services to the public. Though their individual 
collections : are less than those of the former Travelling Ticket Inspectors, the lotal 
collections in 1933, were greater by approximately Rs. 2,34,605. It was due to the 
notorious prevalence of illicit travelling under the previous s^’stem that the present 
system was introduced, and which has most certainly effected an improvement. 
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(d] No. The Vjasii: figures are correct but false conclusions have been drawn from 
them. It is misleading to compare the entire cost of the Moody-Ward system with 
tJie co.st of ihc Travelling Tiket Inspectors only, and to effect a comparison between 
the costs of the two .systems it would be necessary to include with the latter the cost 
of all the old Ticket Collectors formerly employed at stations. The actual cost of the 
present Travelling Ticket Examiners compared with the former Travelling Tiiket 
In.«?pectors is as under : — 


— 

Cost. 

Pay and ’ 
Allowances. 

Collection. 

Difference 
plus or 
minus. 


1 Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Travelling Ticket Inspectors 

2,54,634 i 

3,26.468 

-K 71,82-1 

Travelling Ticket Examiners 

6,60,768 j 

6,60,063 

— 90,70,“) 


(/‘j Tj;c actual facts are tliat the efficacy of a ticket checking system cannot be 
judged hy a cojupariwjn of costs and excess fare earnings. The more efficient the pre- 
ventive' service, the loss will be the eariiiiigs of the detective service. ^ But each 
service is complementary to, and not independent of the other, and vigilance in neither 
service can lie relaxed. The only test of efficiency is the prevention of illicit travelling. 

(/) Does not arise. 


0 ) 

lN,;riiv Ti) A Lady Passenger between Salem Junction and Salem. 

*274. (hivernment understand that a claim for oompensation on behalf of the lady, 
who was injured in the accident refeiTed to, has been preferred on the South Indian 
Kail way Adiiiiiiislratioii and that the case may eventually bo taken to Court. In ilie 
circumstances. Government regret they are unable to furnish any information until tlie 
cii'^c is liiially disposed of. 


Kl.KGTlON OK MKiVlHElfS TO THE COUKT OF THE UNIVEESITY 

OF DELHI. 

Mr. G-. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Hcialth and 
Ijiinds): Sir, J beg to move: 

“That the elected Members, of this Assembly do proceed to elect, in such manner 
as may be apj^roved by the Honourable the President, four persons from among their 
own numbers to be members of the Court of the University of Delhi in pursuance 
sub-claiise (5) of clause 2 of the First Statutes of the’ University set out in the Schedule 
to the Delhi University Act. 1S22. (Act VIII of 1922).” 

Mr. President (The Hoiioiirable Sir Shamnukham Chetty) : The question 

is : 


“That the elected Members, of this Assembly do proceed to elect, in auob manner 
as may be approved by the Honourable the President, four persons from among their 
own number.** to be members of the Court of the University of Delhi in pursuance of 
sub-clause (6) of clause 2 of the First Statutes of the University set out in the Schedule 
to the Delhi University Act, 192? (Act VIIT of 1922).” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Mr. President (Tho Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): 1 may in- 
form Honourable Members that for the purpose of election of Members 
to the Court of the University of Delhi, the Assembly Office will be open 
to receive nominations upto 12 Noon on Wednesday," the 11th April, and 
that the election, if necessary, wilh as usual, ht held in the Secretary’s 
Hoorn on Saturday, the 14th April, 1034. The election will be conducted 
ill accordance with the principle of proportional representation by means 
of the single transferable vote. 


POINT OF OKDEll RE THE HONOUliABLE THE PllESlDKNT OK 
THE LEGISLATIVE ASSKMLLY TAKING JilS SEAT WITHOUT 
THE USUAL WIG. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kuniaon Divisions: Non- 
Miihammadan Rural) : On a point of order, Sir. [ should like to draw the 
attention of the Chair to thu Presidcnit taking his seat without the usual 
wig. I should like to know whether the I'residcnil is seating up a pre- 
codont or following the practice of the Irish Khm State where the Speaker 
does not wear a w'ig. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slumnnikhaiu (Jlaaly): The pro- 
ceedings of th(, House are^ in order so long as thti Presidrait keeps the 
head; the wig is only a subsidiary matter. (;\pplaiis(‘.) 


THE INDIAN STATES (PHOTE(TiON) HII.L. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shamnnkharn C’lielty): The House 
will now resume consideration of the Indian States (Protection) Dill. 

The Chair would like to draw the attention of the House to the prae- 
tiee followed by certain Honourable Members and tin* wav in which they 
R(;nd notice of ainendments to the Asseinhly Office. This is a typical 
example of the way in which notice is giveji to the Assembly Depart- 
ment. (At this stage, Mr, rrcsident showed scweral small pieces of 
paper.) Apart from the fact that it is impossible for the Assi'inhly Office 
to decidei whether the amendment of which the Honourable Member 
gives notice is on this side or the other side of the page, it is very dis- 
courteous to the Assembly itself to be so careless in the matter of giving 
notice. There is certainly no objection for TTononrahle Members just to 
save time and energy if they wish to cut out the amendments that have 
been printed, but they must at least take the trouble of pasting tliem 
on -a foolscap paper. T hope Honourable Members will give notice of their 
amendments and of other notices wdiich tliev give to tlu' Assembly Office 
in a proper manner. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind; Non-MuliaTnmadan Rural): Sir, T rise, 
on -a personal explanation. This reference has been made to mo. Tin 
House knows that on Saturday we wore busy wdth the very popular and 
very entertaining' amusement or rather delightful lunch, and we left the 
hote),y89 latei'that I thought, that the Assembly Office wns . going to l)i‘ 
bbrtfy tw W»«rig"and th/w coming to tfio officT 
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to give the notice there. I had, therttfore, to cut the portions of amend- 
ments already printed and soul them in a very great haste. I had to call 
for a special mtesenger and paid him his charges for going to the Assem- 
bly Office. Tt was only in these pressing circumstances that this was 
done. I cut the ])rinte(l amendments and wrote on the other side of the 
piipi^ that these were my amendments. I did not mean the least dis- 
courtesy to the Asstnnhly and it was only under those exceptional circum- 
stance's that 1. had to do it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

’‘That clause 3 staiid pajt of tlie Bill.'* 

Rao Bahadur B. L. Patil (Tlombay Southern Division: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, I beg to move: 

“Tliat clauHe 3 of the Bill be oiidttcd, and the subseqaeot clauses be re-numbered 
accordingly.** 

Sir, one principal objection taken against this Bill, is tliis clause. It 
has been very severely criticised from this side of the House and it has 
been said that its provisions art^ fit to be called in only when an excep- 
tionally grave emergemjy exists in the country, — and we are not wanting 
in instances. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Law Membtr): Will the Hon- 
ourable Member kindly raise his voice? 

Rao Bahadur B. L. Patil: So far as T renn'inbcr, there were three 
occasions on which ilie (xovernment of India decided that this country was 
landed in a state of emergency. Thd first was after the Mutiny of 1857. 
TIu* history of Press legislation in India shows that at that time the Gov- 
ernment of India liad to tighten the rigours of law so far as the Press 
])n)visions W( concerned. After that we know, about 1910, when there 
was the. agitatiofi against the Partition of Bengal which threatened Gov- 
ermnenl, s(*ver!il important and severe clauses Were (uiacted against the 
Press and inserted in the Statute-book. The third occasion was the Ordi- 
nanci; regime in connection with the recent Civil Disobedience Movement. 
So far as llu' argumeuis of Government go in this connection, we may 
agree for a moment that if there is such a serious emergency in the 
country, wi, may allow such ]>rovisions to be placed on the Statute-book 
for a short ]ieriod. But T ask the Government, what is the emergency 
at the moment, existing in this country, so far as the Indian States are 
concerned ? After hearing the Honourable the Home Member on two or 
throe occasions, T am not convinced of the existence of any emergency to 
justify the placing of such provisions on the Statute-book. Then, about 
the. necessity T may state at once that the number of papers indulging in 
such alarming and false criticisms of the Indian States is so small that it 
would he wise lo ignore them rather than to enact such a severe measure 
for tht' entire Pn'ss in general. It is also important in my opinion to look 
to the circulivtion of such newspapers. If a proper census is taken of 
these papers, T am sure, thn Government will be. convinced not only that 
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\v()iild be tlic- practical effect if this clause is passed into law ^ The Gov- 
t‘rnrnent might say '‘We have added an Explanation 5 wliich would make 
it possible for the Press to print or to circulate or publish mere statements 
of facts. If there is no intention or attempt to excite hatred or contempt 
or disaffection, they cun very well carry on their legitimate duties*’. But 
what manner of printing and publishing amounts to disaffection and con- 
t(>inpt always depends upon the individual who administers the law. 
Wliat Press would take the risk of even publishing more statements of 
facts when the burden of proof is upon them if luiukd up in a Court of 
law. It is really a great risk to iindertako to publish such matters. Now, 
tlic only means which the States people have to ventilate their grievances 
u'ill be lost to them and, it would be absolutely impossible to bring their 
•grievances to the public; notice througl: tbo Press in an Indian State. 
Before I close, may I bring to the notice of Government that the Bilb 
though amended to this slight extent in tlie Select Committee, does not 
escape the severe criticism levelled by responsible olTictrs of Government, 
(hi page 5 of the summaries of opinions, it is staled that the Judicial 
Commissioner and the Additional Judicial Commissioner, Mr. Pollock, of 
the Central Provinces, doubt the expediency of this clause. Mr. Niyogi, 
the Additional Judicial Commissioner, is also not in favour of clause 4. 
Coining to the opinion of Thnnbay, Mr. Aston, the Additional Judicial Com- 
missioner of Sind, considers the clause, as premature. The District Ma- 
[.(istrate, Ahmednagar, suggests that instead of “administration of any 
States in India’’, the words '*any legal or eonstilutional Acts of any State 
in India” be sulistituted. There are opinions almost from all Province® 
which point out the inexpediency of these provisions and they say that 
those provisions will work a great hardship upon the ])oor Indian States 
subjects. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Uobilkund and Kiimaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
iiiadan Rural): What is the 0 ])inion of Madras? 

Rao Bahadur B. L. Patil: The Madras opinion is, T believe, against 
this provision. They say they are surrounded by poaec'fnl rndian States. 


Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: They say, T speak subject to correction, thai 
in the light of the Federa'tion that is (*oming, the now Bill is necessary. 

Rao Bahadur B. L. Patil: Whatever may be their opinion about Fede- 
ndion, T submit they are right in saying that? becaiisc th(\y are siirround- 
<‘d by peaceful and well-administered Indian States, they are not com- 
]»etent to give the.ir opinion. 

One argument urged by Government is that so far as these provisions 
are concerned, they are not new. They have not brought forward any- 
thing new. All these provisions existed already and they have been simply 
applying thran in the case of Indian States in a special form. If we turn 
f>ur attention to Act I of 1910, we see in section 4(J)(c): 

“to bring into hatred or contempt His Majesty or the (Jovernineiit established by 
Uw in British India or tlic administration oi justice in British India or any Native 
t^rince or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty, or any class or section of His 
Majesty’s subjects in British India, or to excite disaffection towards His Majesty etc., 
•tc./*' ' 
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This makes clear that though it was made punishable when the writ- 
ing was of an iricriininating nature as against the Indian prince or Chief 
under the suzerainty of His Majesty, under that Act any bond fide criti- 
cism against the adininistraiion of a State was expressly excluded. That 
you will find in Explanation 1.1, 

‘ Comnients expressing iiisiippro\al of tiie measure of Government or of any such 
Native rrmce or Chief as atoiesaid with a view to ohiain Iheir alteration by lawful 
means or of the administrative oi- oilier action of tlie Government or of any such Native 
Prince or Chief or of the adniinistration of justice in Uritish India without exciting 
or attempting to excite hatred, contempt or disaffection do not come within the scope 
of clause (cj.” 

Sir, the Explanation shows that even if the writing referred to the 
prince or, the Chief and commented upon him, still if it amounted to bond 
fide comments on the administration, the writing w^as exempted from 
punishment. But if we Jock to the provisions of the present Bill, what 
w'e see is that not only bond fide comments on administrations are brought 
within the purview of tJic provisions, but even as to statements of facts, 
wlierevor there appears to be the slightest intention or attempt to excite 
disaffection, hatred or contempt, it is made punishable. Therefore, I beg 
to submit that the present provisions arc very severe and will fully choke 
up the ventilation of grievances of the people of the Indian States. Sir, 
I move. 

Mr. President (The IJoiiourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty); Amendmcait 
moved : 

“Tliat clause 3 of the Bill be omitted and thei subseq^uent clauses be re-immberod 
accordingly.** 

Raja Sir Vasudeva Rajah (Madras: Landholders); Sir, 1 rise to oppose 
the amendment moved by my Honourable friend, Bao Bahadur Patil. In 
doing this, 1 should like to point out to the Honourable Members that 
this clause is the most important one in the Bill, and that, if it is either 
omitted or substantially altered, there is absolutely no use in proceeding 
further with the Bill. Most of the objections of my Honourable friends 
are directed tigainst this clause, and they are, I am afraid, due to certain 
misapprehensions. Some, of them arc under the impression that there is 
no necessity for a Bill of this kind and that there is also no demand for it 
from the princes themselves. Prom my personal knowledge of the IndiaJi 
States, both in Southern India and in the North, I can positively say that 
there is not only real necessity for the measure and that there is a real 
demand for it, but that the necessity is both great and urgent. 

It was very pleasing to me to hear from some of the prominent Hon- 
ourable Members of this House, such as my friejid, Mr. Neogy, the 
Leader of the Democratic Party, that they have nothing but high tribute 
to pay to the administration of the South Indian States. They would 
oven go to the length of desiring to be the subjects of those States in 
preference to British India. It is certainly a very high compliment to the 
South Indian States, and, from my intimate knowledge of those States, 
1 can bear out that those tributes are fully deserved and that they have 
not erred in any "way on the side of exaggeration. 

But, Sir, 1 am afraid, my Honourable friends are not aware of the 
kind of agitation that has no\v sprung up even in these» two well adminis- 
tered States and that the necessity to counteract their pernicious and 
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poisonous influences is being increasingly felt even there. They are per- 
sistently being exposed to mischievous attacks and they feel the urgent 
necessity for a measure of this kind in order to stop them, as they are 
intended and calculated to bring the administration of tliose States into 
hatred or contempt or to excite disaffection. Niiinerons instances have 
come: to my notice, within the last few months, and I have had oppor- 
tunities of knowing what the rulers and many of their loyal subjects them- 
selves feel in this matter. I think my Honourable friend, Mr. Thampan, 
who ought to know something of what is going on tliore, will bear mo 
nut in this respect. Papers had been started for the sole purpose of creat- 
ing trouble by bringing communal differences into prominence and for 
discrediting the administration for their own ends. The vulgar and obscene 
language indulged in by them will shock any one, and they are a disgrace 
(o the country. This kind of agitation has been, for some months past, 
going on even in these States and the want of proper Press regulation is 
taken advantage of by that section of the Press. Recently we have had 
several instances of this kind both in Travancore and Cochin. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): But are these papers published in British India/ or are 
Ihey published in the States? 

Baja Sir Vasudeva Rajah! They are published both in British India 
and in the Statffi. They are started in British India and they exist only 
for a month or two. 

In Travancore, the Press Regulation is somewhat more effective than 
in Cochin. The method adopted by the agitators in Travancore was to 
cross over to the neighbouring Cochin State or to British India and to 
start a paper there with the sole object of abusing the administration and 
to circulate free copies in thonsands to avoid the risk of being proceeded 
against them by the Travancore Government. They were started with 
this set purpose and copies were circulated in large numbers free of cost. 
This was resented by the people and the Government of Cochin, even 
though the attacks were against a neighbouring State, and the Legislative 
Council felt justified in taking measures to checkmate this evil. The 
Government of Cochin, I know, even thought of issuing a Royal Procla- 
mation to deal with the situation to save time, but I think subsequently 
they took to legislation and passed some preventive measurcB and more 
are under consideration. I remember that some of the Members during 
the discussion characterised this section of the Press as gutter Press and 
were ready to assist Government in arming them with the necessary 
powesTB. If you look at the proceedings of the Cochin Legislative Council 
you will find that they are second to none in their independence and 
watchfulness in guarding their own rights and the rights of the Press. 
Such a Council has felt it necessary to place in their statute-book ade- 
quate measures to prevent uncoustitulional agitation directed against them- 
selves or against the neighbouring State. With the example and experience 
before them, our Government \N ill be failing in their duty if they do not 
take the ne,cessary steps to pioteet the States from malicious attacks and 
unconstitutional agitation from outside. If the necessity has been felt 
both by the rulers and the officers of such States os Cochin and Travan- 
core, one can imagine how much more would the necessity be felt by the 
other Indian States! As a matter of fact, I know that many of them 
QOnsider a measure of this sort a long felt want and the delay in bringing 
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this is due to the Government's slowness in moving. This Government 
is never a day too soon in bnnging up such measures for legislation, and 
when it does, it is only after a great deal of mischief has been done. 

Some point was made that there has been no demand from the Indian 
States for prok<ition of this kind. This remark, I am sure, is due to 
the absolute ignorance of the slate of affairs in Indian States. There is an 
impartial British officer of the Political Department, acting as Agent to 
the Governor General, in every State or in group of small States. IL- 
is there with his eyes and ears open to sec and to hear what is going on 
in those States. Hti is not usually influenced either by the ruler or by 
any one else but forms his own judgrricnt concerning the States after diu* 
investigation and rc])orts on tlie result of his personal knowledge to tla* 
Political D'ef)artrnont of the Government of India and through it to Ilis 
Excellency the Vic(*roy. There is. therefore, no need for a ruler either 
to petition or to memorialise the Government for protection because the 
Agent is there already seeing what is going on around him and the Gov- 
ernment is kept informed of the heeds of the situation. If he fails to 
take note of what is going on he fails in his duty both to the Government 
and to the ruler. T am sure, Government have brought forward this legis- 
lation from, first-hand knowledge of what is going on in and outsidei the 
Indian States. T myself know personally that even in the best adminis- 
tered States like Cochin and Travancore, there is a strong case^ for protec- 
tion and I also know that the Dewans of those States who are now tried 
British officers and the Agent roalise it as well as I do. The Bill is cer- 
tainly not intended to prevent any legitimate eritreism of the administra- 
tion of the Indian States hut onlv criticisms of a suhversive character. T 
am sure nohody in this House, will countenance agitations of that charac- 
ter when they realise the purj)Ose wnth which it is conducted. I aJso hope 
that I have been able to convince the House, of the real necessity for 
adequate protection and I ^rnst thev will support the clause as it stands 
and throw out the amendment. Whethr.r Fedorntion or no Federation, 1 
feel that it is imperativelv wanted and the sooner we pass this, the better 
it will ho for thci administration of those States. 

Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur (North Madras: Muham- 
madan): Sir, I rise to oppose this amendment. During the course of 
ihe debate on the Bill before us, Sir Abdur Rahim, the Leader of the 
Independent Party, brought the point home to us that the Bill was 
directed more towards us, the British Indian subjects, than towards th(‘ 
Indian States. I think he is perfectly right. Ho pointed out that wt* 
have to look at this Bill from the point of view of the British Indian 
subjects, and not from ihe j>oint of view of the States; and he said 
that clause 3 of the Bill sought to substitute executive action for judi- 
cial procedure. I really think that far from substituting executive action, 
it supplements the existing law by adding to it a machinery which, 
while, on the one hand it protect's the rights of British Indian subjects 
by virtue of Explanation o, which I find at the end of that clause, on 
the other seeks to keep the Press within legitimate bounds. 

Looking into the minutes of dissent signed by several Honourable 
Members who served on the Select Committee, of whom Sir Abdur Rahim 
was one, I find that they are all agreed that there should be protection 
for the Indian States. That is unanimously concede^. How far that 
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protection should go is a matter on which they express certain doubts. 
'Hiey feel inclined to believe that if the provisions of this Bill are res- 
tricted to the formation of the assemblies referred to in clause 4 of the 
Bill, the purpose of the enactment would be very usefully ‘ served, and 
iluit the necessity has not arisen in the present situation for enacting 
. lause 3 which will derogate from the right's and liberties of the Press. I 
jnay mention here that t happened to be for a ft?w days in Tiahore at a 
time when there was very serious agitation against a State bordering on 
ilie Punjab; and let me tell my friends here that from my cxpeiicnce of 
j\vo or three days — ^and unfortunately for me T happcuied to be the guest 

one who is the** editor of an Urdu newspaper — the attitude that thi* 
Urdu Press took up in that Jigitation was extremely distasteful; and it 
:ip])eared to me that, unfortunately for us. bet^anso of the faet that the 
vernacular Press, such as exists in the Punjab, in the main uses the Urdu 
language, a spirit of commiinalism is engendered as a necessary evil of 
M common language and so is harmful to the interests of the British 
Indians themselves. Apart from any considerations of Federation and 
mart from any considerations of the protection of the States, it struck me 
that a measure of this kind was a matter of paramount necessity. Tn 
Southern India, the position is entirely different. Fn the Deccan, we have 
States, some of them big ones and with a better administration than 
most of the smaller States. Tl is the case both of the Government and 
of Honourable Members that it is the smaller States who arc guilty of 
maladministration mostly. Tn Soutliorn India, you have not got that 
necessary evil, if I may say so, of a common language employed in the 
flaily Press. A Tamil or Tedegu paper has something to say in favour 
of a Hindu State; a Muslim paper takes up the oT)posite view and it 
<*arries on agitation against the Hindu State in Urdu; but, fortunately 
for Southern India, what the Hindu Press is indulging in is not known 
to the Urdu Press, and what the Urdu Press has in its columns is not 
known to the Tamil or Telugu Press, and that is why communnlism there 
does not spread as a result of such propatrandji in the Press. The condi- 
tion of affairs in Northern India is something entirely diffc*rent. The 
vernacular Press is almost wholly Urdu. In Delhi, for instance, and in 
Fiahore, most of the vernacular newspapers are in Urdu, and what one 
newspaper writes against certain Indian States is known at once to the 
newspaper which is in favour of that State, so that, as I said, the evil 
f a common language, which perhaps is \inavoidahlc, was fully manifest 
during the days when there was very high tension at Lahore. The charge 
ngfiinst the States is that they have not kept pace with British Indian 
conditions. These States, particularly tliose which are small, have very 
small resources, and especialy in these times of depression: they have not 
the extensive machinery which, for instance, is availabhj to the Gov- 
‘Himent of India for the levy of taxes in the shape of customs and income- 
tax. They have to he content with the resources they have and they 
liavc to meet their budget with the resources at their disposal, and it is a 
I lard job for these States to carry on their administrations according to 
the strict wishes of the people. As I said the other day, the States occupy 
a peculiarly unfortunate position so far as their subjects are concerned. 

Sir, I have observed during the course of the debate one Honourable 
Member after another has turned to Southern India for a precedent which 
'night help him to strengthen the position as regards the views of certain 
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ofhcilas on this Bill, but I may dismiss that attitude at once by saying 
that one has to learn a lot from Northern Indian States so far 'as tho 
Indian States are concerned, and not from Southern States, where sucli 
contigencies never arise. As T have already said, whether Federation is 
set up duiing the next three or four years or not, whether Federation is 
set up at all, whether we hav(^ to protect the Indian States or not, quito 
apart from all those questions, I think the main question is that we havi* 
to view this Bill from the st'andpoint of British Indian subjects. That is tho 
main consideration, and, viewing it from that standpoint, I am of tlio 
confirmed opinion that this Bill lias hven long overdue and that clause II 
of the Bill must be there. 

Mr/B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I rise to support 
the motion moved by my friend Bao Bahadur Patil I was surprised 
and am\i8ed to hear the two speakers who preceded me from the Madras 
Presidency and who opposed my friend .... 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: (Ounjam rum Vizagapatam : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Don't mention Madras Presidency. 

Mr. B. Das! I said two speakers from the Madras Presidency. I listened 
<b their speeches and I felt that, while T^iying compliments the other day 
t^o, some of the States in Southern India, wc went rather too far to 
eulogise them and they did not. deserve our compliments, because the 
Raja of Kollcngode pointed out that States like Trnvancore and Cochin 
were attacked very much by the Indian Press. This was news to me, 
Mild I do not think tho Honourable the Political Secretary will say thai 
ho has received any representations from the Cochin or Travancore States 
that such a Bill should be enacted. We meet very often men from Cochin 
ind Trayancore States in British India .... 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I think I may tell my friend, Mr. B. Das, wlio 
thinks that the Raja Saheb of Kollengode has not received any repre- 
sentations in the matter, that the Raja Saheb of Kollengode has received 
iiithoritativc representations in this matter from the Cochin State. 

Mr. B. Das: T am glnd to hear tho explanation from my friend, Mr. 
Ranga Iyer. I see that the Raja Saheb is here, and I wish he had . . . • 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: He had told me about it. I have seen the 
letters. He is a member of my Party, and hence I intervened. 

Mr. 3. Das: My friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, is going to make a speech 
supporting me, because he is the President of the tipper India Joumalistfl 
Association. He is the groat representative of the Press in this 
House, as I .also happen to be one in my humble way, and so when 
my friends support me, he will agree with most of my friends who hail 
from the Madras Presidency, — and the Raja Saheb hails from the Madras 
Presidency, — and they might be knowing the difficulties of Cochin and 
Travancore, if the allegations are true, but then I would ask my friends 
on this side of tlie House not tk) pay such high compliments as we did the 
other day to States like Oocjhin and Travancore. 
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Now, Sir, how can British Indians cause “disaffection” against a. State? 
TJiese Princes are British subjects, so are we. 1. cannot cause “dis- 
affection” against my friend, Mr. Mitra or Mr. Neogy. 1 can. cause dis- 
aiieotion against the Government established by law in British India. I 
aiii not a lawyer, as i confessed the other day, although I make here law, 
ihat lawyers and High Courts administer and interpret. But how can we 
cause disaffection against another British subject ? This is beyond my com- 
prehension.’ I wish some lawyer gentleman, when he rises to speak or 
iiiy friend, Mr. Eanga Iyer, when he rises, will explain the position, 
because he is the unl\ representative of the big l*ress here, and so he 
will enlighten us oh this particular aspect of the question which I am 
raising, because today liie wiiole ot the Jiidian iiaLional Press is looking 
to Mr. Kanga Iyer for his support in this matter, and when ho made his 
speech at Binila he did exin’ess the view tliut the Press clause of the Bill 
he will examine with a critical eye at this stage, of the discussion. I, 
however, find that he did not sign the minute of dissent which has been 
signed by my friends, Sir Abdur liahiiii, i\Ir. .lagan Nath Aggarwal, 
Mr. Neogy and Kao Bahadur Patil, and 1 was paint d not to find Mr. Kanga 
Iyer’s name there, because. Sir, when I was not a Memhcr of this House, 
when 1 w^as flirting with the Swariij Party to become a Swarajist and 
iny friend was travelling with the late Mr. li. Das all over India, and 
by his classical eloquence he had convinced the country that non-co- 
operation was not good and the nationalist leaders must come on the floor 
of the House and fight the Government, from tliat diu I was struck 
with admiration at my friend, Mr. lianga Iyer s admirable advocacy for 
ilic national cause. We know he had been the editor of half a dozen 
daily papers, and very particuiariy oi the ihdopendent that unfurled the 
banner of iudejjendeiice under the tegis of Pandit Motilal Nehru, and 
Kanga Iyer was the life and soul of that papiu*. So I would like io 
know if the Independent was alive today, and if my friend, Mr. Kanga 
Iyer, was editing it at Allahabad, what would lie say ? Well, of course, 
we will soon hear . . . « 

Bft]a Sir Vasudeva Rajah: It is not tliat kind of ih'ess against which 
this measure is directed. I’he Press tliat yon arc speaking of is quite 
different from the kind of newspapers that are now appearing. 

Mr. B. Das: I wish £ could only be convinced of it, although my 
IIoDjOurable friend, the Political Secretary, tried to coriviiure us, and also 
my friend, Mr. Durnasia, who lent his siqjport from the Times of India 
'>n the floor of this House to the Government Benches, but I don’t feel 
‘ onvinced that this legislation is meant only to attack some tuppenny 
happenny papers iluii. attack a few diwans or princes to exact money or 
to blackmail them. I am not satisfied. 

Hr. B. Sitaramaraju: If they are clean themselves, why should they 
be afraid of the Press? 

Mr. B. Das: As my friend says, if they arc clean themselves, why 
dioudd they be afraid? Let us fight fairly and squarely. Let' rny 
Honourable friend, Mr. Glancy, read out the opinions of diwans who are 
Respected all over India. There are some diwans in Indian States, like 
Mr, V. T. . Krishnamachariar, Sir Mirza Mohammad Ismail, — these men 
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carry great respect, and we respect them as much us they are respected 
hy the Political Department and by the Indian States, and so I would 
like to know what are the views oi these able administrators, whether 
they really want this measure, and what are their views about this emer- 
gency legislation? 

it is known to everybody that the Indian Press Emergency Act wats 
an emergency measure, and if one article written in a paper is going to 
damage the reputation of a State, there must be something very wrong, 
very rotten in that State. No emergency has been established. I would 
like to have a little elucidation as to how Government will know that a 
certain paper has caused disaffection. During the general discussion on 
this Jiill, it was pointed out — 1 am not referring to that particular State 
(d’ Travancoro or Cochin, I thought they were all admirable States, but 
I look upon them now with a little bit of suspicion after the speech of my 
Honourable friend, the Ihija of Kollengode — that means that the Diwan 
of Cochin or Travancore will lodge a complaint with the Political Secretary. 
Here 1 appreciate very much the conciliatory attitude of my Honourable 
friend, Sir Harry Haig, when he accepted the amendment moved by my 
Leader, Mr. Neogy, that the Tjocal Government or the Government of 
India must sanction the prosc(*ution. That means that the complaints 
from the administrators of India States will be made available to the 
prosecuting Magistratt!, and that prosecuting Magistrate, when be wants 
to prosecute a fortunate or unfortunate editor like Mr. Hanga Iyer or even 
myself, will forward those allegations by the administrators of those States. 
And yet when the case is to be tried, those Indian States will not be 
present on tlu? plea and pretext that they are not British Indian subjects 
and that they cannot appear before British Courts of Justice. Thereby 
British Indians are placed at a disadvantage. There is that hidden enemv 
— the Indian prince — who wants to prosecute, and who wants to encroach 
upon the rights and liberties of British Indians, and yet the British Indian 
('ditor will not be allowed to face that enemy. That enemy will be con- 
(‘caled under the apron strings of my Honourable friend, the Political 
Secretary. If may also he that my Honourable friend, the Political Secre- 
tary, will mark the complaints as confidential to the Governor General m 
Council and the Governor General in Council will not divulge those com- 
plaints before tlie law Court. Tlie other day, — ^no, it was last Saturday, — 
I complained that if there was a conspiracy, it was from the Indian 
States against the Indian Pn^ss. The conspiracy does not exist among 
the British Indian Press against Indian States, and I would say that when 
a Press criticises the States, it is with an honest purpose to improve the 
administration of tliose States. T put a question on the 8rd April, 1933. 
on the prosecution of Sardnr Divan Singh Maftoon by the Bhopal State : 

“Has the attention of Government been drawn to the judgment of Mr. Isar, Addi- 
tional District Magistrate, Delhi, dated the 5th September, 1932, whereby Sardar Diwan 
Singh was acquitted and the judgment recorded : 

'Such are the prosecution witnesses and such is their evidence and it seems to 
me if there was any conspiracy in this case it was on the part of the Bhopal Police 
the object being to incriminate Diwan Singh and to cripple the Riyasat\” 

I quote that particular passage to show, as I mentioned last Saturday, 
that there is conspirjiey in Indian States against British Indians and also 
that there is conspiracy in Indian States by the States police, not only 
against partioular editors, but also to cripple the Press. Tomorrow, alter 
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this Bill is passod, there will be conspiracy against the British Indian 
presSi 60 that they may be silenced and they may not criticise the mal- 
administration of the Sitates. I will quote another line from another 
question of mine. It is at page 3159 of the Official Debates, dated the 
5th April, 1933. i 

“With reference to^ the prosecution sanctioned by the Governiiient to the Bhopal 
Durbar against the liiyamt and the judgment of the Magistrate, Mr. Tsar, on the 
case, has the attention of Government been drawn to the following passage : 

‘It is the State Police that carried on the investigation in Delhi and other places 
in British India without the assistance even of the local police. It is the State that 
has paid all expenses’.” 

I quote this latter sentence, because rny Ifoiioiirabhi friend, Mr. Mitra, 
wanted to know whether there had been such a case. 

When I mentioned that, Sir Muhammad Yakub became fluttered in 
his seat, — I do not see him in his seat now, — but 'here is a judgment of 
a- British Court of Justice, it is not an editor, or a nationalist editor who 
writes these things against any particular State. Here is a particular 
case instituted against a particular editor, which proves that there has 
been a conspiracy against the British Indian Press, not only that, but 
also there has been an encroachment of the rights and liberties of the 
(lovemment of India for which the Treasury Benches stand there. 

Ur, 0. S. Banga Iyer: If I may interrupt my Honourable friend, 
therefore, assuming that his present statements are correct, because he 
reads them from a judgment, why should he not make all those things 
impossible by supporting this Bill which will override the past Protection 
Act with all its anomalies to which he gave expression? 

Ur. B. Das: I am glad my Honourable friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, has 
put me that question. Unfortunately my Honourable friend was too 
busy on Saturday and did not hear the syx?ech that T delivered then, where 
I dealt with this aspect of the question olnhorately. Why should T enact 
measures to give protection to inefficiency and hviT)titiidn ? The ])roper 
solution is, why do not the Crovemment of India and the British Govern- 
ment pension off these princes and make all Stale territories British 
Indian? (A Voice: "Why go to this extent?") My Honourable friend, 
Thakore Gaya Prasad Singh, wdio, I believe, has many friends amongst 
these princes, says, why go to this extent? Por the good relationship of 
the Britishers with us I make this suggestion. Lot the Government of 
India revise their views and not create a second line of obstacle to the 
freedom of India by puffing and putting up these princes against us and 
hy creating them into Suzerain Rulers and Paramount Rul(‘rs, and let 
the Government pension them off. T do not see my Honourable friend, 
^fajor Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan, in his scat, he is also a Government 
pensioner. .The British Indian Government pay him, because he ran away 
from the State of Afghanistan. The pension is paid by us though it is a 
i^on-voted subject, and my Honourable friend, Mr. Glancy, will see to it 
that it remains a non-voted subject T am agreeable to pension off every 
niler who is at present .... 

Wf*; PierideUt (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
^‘^aoiirabje Member must confine himself to the present amendment: 
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Mr. B. Das: That was a mere explanation to my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Banga Iyer. As I said, I was wonderstruck my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Banga Iyer, hod not signed this minute of dissent. He should have 
signed it. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra (Chittagong and Bajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Bural) : He was at)sont for some reason; otherwise he would have 
signed it. 

I 

Mr. B. Das; nonnnrablc Members must abide by the minute of dissent 
so cogently and nicely drawn up by my revered friend, Sir Abdur Bahiin. 
and my Tipadcr, Mr. N(‘Ogy, — four eminent lawyers have drafted that. 
They Ray : 

“Regarding the Rriti.sh Indian Press, we are not satisfied that the need has arisen 
m any way justifying a dejiariure from the normal procedure of a judicial trial.” 


They further say : 

“We are not sjitisfied that there is a sufficiently widespread demand by the States 
Administrations for drastic and summary action of the kind contemplated.” 


Before that, your ruling on the presentation of Beports of Select Com- 

-- niittec's was not given. T think that whatever opinions and 
materials were placed before the Sele^'-t Committee should form 
appcndicc's to the Select Committee s Report. I hope, when the members 
of the Select Commiitee speak, ihey will lot us know what opinions were 
placed before the Select Committee, and T would like particularly to hear 
from Sir Abdur Bnhim and Mr. K. C. Noogy as to why they gave this 
reasoning and what wore thenr grounds for this opinion. Government 
must have placed cerfain materials before these members, and those 
materials did not satisfy sucli an eminent ccc-judge like Sir Abdur Rahim 
or an eminent <‘onstitntionalist like Mr. K. C. Ncogy. T would only say 
this. T stated on Saturday that I was agreeable to give my support to 
clause 4 that the fafha.s should be prohibited. T have oomc to that 
decision aftoi’ troing ihrough the SMoet Committee's Report, but T do feel 
that Government oni/ht not to take further powers to harass and prosecute 
the Indian Press under the guise of protection io the Indian States ad- 
ministratioTi, and T do appeal particularly to my Honourable friend, Sir 
Harry Haig, who is in sur*h close touch v.dth the Indian Press. Already 
signs of goodwill and conciliation have come from that erreat man, Mahatma 
Gandhi. The Congress is in a mood to respond. Is this the spirit in 
which the Government are responding that, after passing the Emergenc^ 
Act of 1032, they must ]uit further fetters and shackles round the Indian 
Press, — ^it may ho under the giiis(. that it is only a few minor papers that 
are blackmailing and they must be controlled. Who will he the judge of 
that? Wlio v/ill recollect all the assurances and pledges given? My 
Honourahe friend will not he here next year. Ho will he somewhere else 
as “His Ex(»ollencv“ and some of the other Mombers of the Treasure 
Benches will not he here. These Statements of Objects and Reasons and 
these minutes of dissent do not lead us anywhere. 

Sir. here I should like to draw your attention to an important matter. 
There is no procedure in our Assembly ])roceedings to publish the Reports 
of the Select Committees. These are published in the Gazettei of India- 
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It is very difficult to get hold of the Gazette of Iiidiu in order to see a parti- 
cular Select Committee’s Iteport. As the Select Committee Keports are 
laid on the table, I do appeal to you, Sir, to order that the Select Com- 
mittee’s Eeports should in future form part of the proceedings of the 
Assembly Debates, so that in future if we wish to rcLer to this minute of 
dissent, particularly, this able luiuule of dissent by my friends which I have 
quoted and the able minutes of dissent that were written in 19b2, it will 
bo u itliin easy reach for reference. Sir, 1 do nob ask you to give a ruUng 
now, but 1 do hope that this suggestion will be taken into consideration 
by the Chair to facilitate legislative work on the lloor of the House. 

1 was concludhig my speech by api)ealing to the Honourable the Home 
Member. He wants to see gcx^dwill generated in the country, he wants 
to see the Civil Disobedience Movement called oft*. He wants to see in 
our heart a spirit of rtisponse. For the last three or four days, the Indian 
Press is giving expressiem io those opinions and there is a spirit of res- 
ponse and goodwill from the all lngh(*.st in the Congress and from his 
colleagues, and, at this time, to fetter tlie Press, as is proposed to be done 
by clause b, will he. disastrous to tlie spirit of friendship that Indian 
leaders are showing and trying to generate. Tlui Indian Press not only 
ventilates the view point of the Government of India, but at the same 
time it ventilates the jioint of view of national leaders, as at one time 
.Mr. Pauga Iyer did to rc^concilii the two view points, so that a friendly 
spirit may be generated in the country, and I do hope that my Honour- 
able friend, in view of the g(‘mn'al goodwill that is going to prevail and 
pervade in the country, will withdraw this particular clause, and I do 
hope that rriy friend, Mr. Tianga Iyer, when he rises to speak, will bear 
in mind th(i general s])irit of goodwill that ])revails throughout the coimtry 
and also bear in mind the great responsil)ili(y ns one of tlie ablest ex- 
Editors of Indian pap(3rs, and that he will speak not as a Member of this 
House, but as an ex-Fjditor cf one of the best nationalist papers. 

Mr. 0. Sr Ranga Iyer: Mncli as T should have liked to speak after 

hearing om- of my colleagues iir the Select ('ommittec, as I happen to be 
one who has not signed the minute of dissent, I liavc been invited by my 
friend, Mr. B. Das, from a journalistic point of view, in his capacity as 
a Member of this House, to take y)art at tliis early stage of the discus- 
sions. T am willing to do so. Mr. B. Das said that T should speak as 
the Editor-that-was of a great newspaper. 

Mr, Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan Biiral): 
Don’t forget that you have to speak for a constituency in the United 
Provinces. ' 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: My friend says “don't forget to speak for a 

constituency in the United Provinces”, in whicli T may add, you have 

Indian States which are black balled in the British Indian Press. Sir. 1 
am speaking as a Member of the Assembly, for unfortunately an eac-editbr, 
or even for the matter of that, a very live editor like Mr.. B. Das, heus 
no locus standi as an editor in his jonmalistic capacity in this House. 
He said very nice words about the HonouralTle the Home Member, his 
spirit of conciliatorinesa, his kindness, his goodness, and so on, and he 
has also promised that he would support at a later stage a certain con- 
troversial clause in this Bill about w'hich filso there is probably a difference 
of opinion among the members of the Select Committee, Mr. Jagan Nath 
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Aggarwal not differing from Government, though an eminent lawyer, bui 
. liis difference is with two eminent lawyers, one of whom is a constitutional 
expert to whom Mr. Das referred. After speaking so weir of the Honour- 
able the Home Member, he asked me why I did not sign the dissenting 
note. The aiiswiir is that the same spirit of coriciliatoriness prevailed in 
the Committee, and if Mr. Das only reads the italicised portions in tin- 
amended Dill, he would have understood to what extent that spirit or 
conciliation went. Probably he forgot Explanation 5 : 

“Statements of fact made without malicious intention .... shall not be deemed 
. to be of the nature described in clause (;) of this sub-section.’' 

After this, as a journalist that he is, free from malice, he has no 
reason to dread any kind of strong criticism that he may direct against 
the maladministration or the unsatisfactory administration of an Indian 
State. He said, with his inealy-moutlicd style of appeal which I always 
admire, he said in that mealy-mouthed way: “There is a spirit of con- 
ciliation and compromise in the country today, the Mahatma has created 
by his roinarkahle statement that wonderful spirit”. Sir, I agree that a 
wave of tin* magician’s wand has created a new atmosphere in British 
India, and I hoj)c that the Honourable the Homo Member will remove the 
ban on the Working Committee of the Congress and allow them to meet 
to ratify the statement of the Mahatma ab«andoning civil disobedience and 
•follow it up by a gesture releasing all the political prisoners, so that they 
miglit address tliornselves to the new task of constnujtive work which the 
Mahatma has placed before them, including the fight for elections, if 
they choose, to the Legislature. (Hear, hear.) That is all right; but we 
are not concerned today about creating an atmosphere in British India, 
we arc concerned today with removing the atmospliere of suspicion and 
distrust that from day to day is created in British India by the banshees 
of the Press. That is the point tha.t Mr. B. Das in his mealy-mouthed 
admiration for the Home Member forgot. That is the tragedy about his 
speech The Mahatma cannot speak with any authority whatever — he 
has never claimed it — for the Indian States and there is no one who is 
living today who can talk with gi’eater authority than the Mahatma for 
British India. If tliero wore an equal personality in regard to the subjects 
of the Indian States who could speak with the same authority, there would 
have been no necessity, I admit, for this Bill. There would have been 
no necessity much less for this clause. But if Mr. Das is sincere, as 
he no doubt is sincere, about continuing the conciliatory spirit that has 
come down to stay with us, then the proper thing is to sec to it that 
agitation against Indian States of a flagrant kind carried on in the Indian 
Press does not actually kill this atmospliere. If the new atmosphere to 
which he referred — and I am glad he referred to it — continues — and Mr. 
Das, as an imaginative nationalist, has the experience of a great and 
sincere worker, he has worked disinterestedly for the national cause, — ^I 
•know how deeply, how sincerely he feels that Indian nationalism must 
advancti from strength to strength, — Indian constitutionalism, not com- 
fnunalisrn — ^that being the caae, — would ask him once again to recall the 
very good story that my friend, Mr. Muazzam Sahib Bahadur, narrated 
about what lie saw in Ijahore, namely, that there is a communal atmos- 
phere there. Tn other parts of India, Ijoo, a communal campaign is carried 
on: the repercussions of the fight against I^ashmir have not died down— 
the Government were wrong in letting loose, :n allowing the letting loose, 
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the Government were wrong in not having prevented the letting loose on 
rtu Indian. State of j at has from British India. I am glad they have woke 
up; and the spirit which this Assembly exhibited for co-operation with 
the Government in not having a repetition of these jathas will be defeated 
if the mischievous Press continues agitating as it has been agitating. 
That is why I could not understand my friend, the esteemed laMider of 
the Opposition, saying that this Press clause must he removed. That is 
why 1 could not understand the very earnest Leader of the Democratic 
I^arty not supporting, as he ought to have supported it, if he wanted to 
attain the object which they said would be attained if the clause re h? ting 
tci the jathas wa’fe passed in this House. Having jpassed that important 
clause, for goodness sake do not defeat the purpose by allowing newspapers 
to carry on the wicked campaign which they have been carrying on. Mr. 
Pafcil said, they are an insignificant section of the Press, they are unimport- 
ant, their circulation is poor, why punish them? No, they are not an 
insignificant section of the Press. These communal newspapers are today 
(‘redited with having a larger circulation than the nationalist newspapers. 
The national atmosphere is noi charg(»d with such high pressure as the 
communal atmosphere, and, therefore, let us not, by theoretical ideas of 
the liberty of the Press, run away with the idea that we are promoting 
nationalism by calling for tlie deletion of this clause. If nationalism has « 
responsibility which it cannot shirk, — and if the atmosphere of British 
India is barely free from comrnunalism as it seems on the surface, — if 
nationalism is not to be destroyed, this Bill will have to be passed; it 
is only for a short duration, and if in that })eriod we find the Press has 
changed its style and is going to help in the building up of the now India 
to which Mr, B. Das referred, then 1 can say that there may not be a 
nec.essity to continue or give an added period of existence to this Press 
measure. It is really directed against c^ommimalism; and as a Federal 
(Constitution is promised to us, do not, misguided by ideas of the liberty 
of the Press, give these people a license, for libei ty must mean also whole- 
some restraint. 

Sir, Mr. Das made a personal reference to mo. He said that I was so 
closely associated with Deshbandhu C. li. Das in offering a battle to the 
no changers of the Congress and in bringing t hem to the Councils. That 
was a happy reference. I have a great admiration for the late Desh- 
baridhu, and I am glad that he chose me as one of his principal lieuten- 
ants to work with him in Bombay (Hear, hear; for hours battling against 
the no-changers in the meetings and in urging the working anew on 
constitutional lines, discussing with people who were willing to take a new 
line, the line that we ourselves took by entering the Legislatures. Sir, 
the fruit of our labours has not gone in vain. The Mahatma has today 
felt what his followers, he being in jail then, were not in the beginning 
willing to say. Sir, I went through the country with Deshbandhu Das 
and Mr. Jayakar addressing meetings; and when we addressed meetings 
we dared, sometimes we were hooted. We were misrepresented in the 
Congress Press, but that kind of misrepresentation we, the politicians, 
are prepared to stand. The case of the princes is different. My friend, 
Mr. Das, referred to the “admirable days of the Independent which 
preached independence”. No, Sir. The Independent did not preach 
independence. The Independent of Allahabad fought for Dominion Status. 
Tlie creed of the Congress had not been changed then. The flag of 
independence was unfurled a few years after at Lahore, in the Lahore 
Congress, and the spirit of the Independent was defeated for “indepen- 
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deni" means independent of all coteries and caucuses. It was Independent 
of extremism then; it was a full-blooded home-ruler, and as home, 
rule is coming to us today, not only for British India, but also the 
whole of India under the Kederation, I, at any rate, interpret 
thus, as I have the right to mterpret, the feelings of the late 
Deshbandhu C. it. Das, the greatest leader of his day whose 
memory will he enshrined in the affectionate recollections of gene- 
rations unborn. (Applause.) lor, 1 say, the late Deshbandhu Das will 
be hiippy in the other world and bless the efforts of earnest and sincere 
men, his licuitenants here and (dsewhere, lieutenants like Mr. S. C. Mitra, 
that the triumph has come to us of their efforts. That is what he called 
the foundation of Sumraj in his famous Faridpur speech which is laid in 
the new Constitution. There are defects in it; there are weaknesses in it; 
there are safeguards in it, safeguards which in Deshbandhu ’s opinion 
would have meant deadlocks. The future Councillors have the 
right of producing dcadlo^-ks if necessary in the march to freedom. When 
Mahatma Candhi in British India is prepared to allow the Councillors to 
attack in whaicivi'.r way they like within the Legislature, must not Mr. 
Das and other Miimbcu’s of this House help us in defeating the purpose 
of a few men in the Press, communal and otherwise, both Hindu and 
Muslim? Must we not defeat the purpose of these new anti -Federation 
mandarins who day after day with exaggerated stories misreport the 
newspapers which are full of mischief, as Members of this House are 
aware? By publishing thesi; exaggerated reports, these newspaper mand- 
arins are killing tlu' purpose of bringing into existence a Federated and 
Free India. Sir, 1 want the princes to (*.ome into the Fi‘dcration, and 
that is why I say iliai 1 have changed for the good. I am prepared to 
change with changing times and what I fought for, suffered for, struggled 
for, having had one year’s rigorous imprisonment as a newspaper editor, 
has boon attained. If llonournblo Members are going to be wedded to 
the hobgoblin of little minds called consistency, tlicy cannot expect me 
to follow them into the morass and the ditch. 1 want a New India to bo 
created, as Bhiipendra Nath Basil in the National Congress in Madras 
said. Ho saw visions, he dreamt dreams, the dream of a united India 
coming into its own. Under the Federation, Sir, there will be no 
bureaiKM’atic block. There will be an aristocraetie block, and, in this land 
of arslocracy, we must make it easy for the aristocrats by removing our 
suspicion. And if we so remove it, what do we get in return? Mr. Joshi 
liimsclf in a subscipicnt amendment asks for it and Mr. Das himself asks 
for it and said today he asked for it. You will get responsible government 
in the Indian States. Bead the Sapru Memorandum and then withdraw 
your support from the mischievous newspapers which are putting obstacles 
in tlie way of this Federation. You will not realise this Federation by 
helping these wretched, insignificant eonimnnal newspapers — insignificant 
from the prinet*s’ point of view, hut much too ‘ significant from our point 
of view — lest they should let loose communal conflagration on this country 
where there is great need today for a national atmosphere. He says: 

‘T am strongly of the opinion, however, that one result among others of the 
association of British India and the Indian States in the field of common activity in 
the Federal Legislature will bo to facilitate the passage of the Indian States from 
these present form of autocratic government to a constitutional form with the- rights 
of their subjects ascertained and safeguarded.” 
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I would, therefore, ask my friend, Mr. Das, to see as a journalist, 
and, what is more important, to see as a nationalist and a well-wisher of 
nationalism. I ask twery one who has the good of this country at heart, 
and who has worked for tiiis country, not to cherish old prejudices and 
play to the communal gallery or “the gutter press'" as the- Political Sec- 
retary correctly remarked. L would also ask my friend, the Leader of 
the Democratic Party, to ask his erstwhile Deputy Leader, Mr. B. E. 
Puri, to be present at the third reading of this Bill, for I had fairly 
warned Mr. Puri in )iis Leader’s presence that I wanted to attack or 
rather to reply to his personal reference about an ugly episode in Kashmir 
that I was going to be bought and that Mr. Puri played tlie role of an 
agent. I want him to be here to face the music, for 1 want to make it 
iiiipossiblt's because eminent lawyers sometimes play the role of agents 
of Indian States, to exploit the poor journalists ih carder to improves their 
cases. Mr. Puri got a few cases because' of me, but I re'j(',cted the offer, 
because I did not like to take the risk. Besides, the administration had 
changed and the purj)()se of iny work was done. I want liim to come 
and face the music, for I do not like to hit a man hebiiid his back. 
Having attacked me virulently, he should have come and faced the music. 
I myself attack strongly, powerfully and sometimes, when provoked, even 
vituperativ(‘ly the arguments ol‘ some M(*mbcrs, l)ut 1 do not accuse, them 
of things which they have not doiu;. ITis 1 reader’s association with Orissa 
States, as I said on a former oeeasion, was very good and he had every 
right to b(‘ assoeiated with lliem. did his work nobly by them. I 

was myself entitled, as a newspaper man, to do pi*opaganda for any Indian 
State if I was in agreement with it.. But Mr. Puri used wicked phrases 
and I ho})e th(' Democratic Party will send a telegram (o liim to be pre- 
sent on the third reading of this Bill. Siillice it to say it present that 
the passing of this Bill will mako it difficult for the irresponsible mem- 
bers of the legal profession 1o atta(*k slarvifig and struggling journalists 
who, at any rate. b(‘li(‘ve iii the inteirrity of jonrnalisin. Sneh integrity 
is a sin bc^canse of a few bla(‘kmnilers in Ibc Indian Press! Those black- 
mailers mnst 1)(* put down, otherwise Hk? Indian Bn ss will lose its repu- 
tation. 

My friend, Mr. Patil, said in his sweetly reasonable stylo that their 
number is small and tlieir eireniation is* also small. \ow', I arn eoming 
from the communal to the purely Stale. Press and there Mr. Patil, I ad- 
mit, is absolutely riglit. Their number is so small and their eireniation is 
so feeble. That being the case, wdiy attack them. Why no^ 1 avo them 
alone? My argument is this. Is not Ihe number of Dal:m. in Oiis coun- 
try small? {A Voice: “What is Daka?") In the population of 300 mil- 
lions, how many dacoities arn committed? Mr. .^mar Nath Butt docis 
not know what a ''Dakii" is. Tn Hindustani, a dacoit is called a “Daku", 
and may I know what is he called in Bengali? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : Dakat 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: So. a “Daku" is called Dakat in Bengali, and 
dacoit in English, which shows philologically that there is some common 
background for all nations. Let there also be a common sentiment of 
unity here. 

Sir, I admit, as I said, that the number and the circulation of such 
papers, is small, and that is the reason why we must put them. down. 
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It must not be possible to make a newspaper indulge from day to day 
in cruel libel. If three people talk libel, they can be proceeded against 
in a Court of law. Surely what individuals are labouring under, by way 
of a restraint, must be accorded to these papers with small circulation, for 
surely if their circulation is a hundred, they choose the names of men to 
whom they send, and probably the Political Secretary gets these cuttings 
which, without reading, be puts into the wastcpaper basket or transfers to 
some clerk in his office if he knows what the paper is, and if its statement 
is worth being regarded, he sends it to some Under Secretary to glance at 
it. If, on the contrary, he knows that it is from a professional black- 
mailer. probably he does not take any notice of this, for he could not be 
expected to do any other work excepting the reading of these libellous 
articles, unfounded and untrue, repeated day after day. It is this section 
of the Press that we want to get at. They give a bad name to the Indian 
Press. The good new’spapers are not affected, and, even for their sake, the 
Bill is necessary, so that they may become better. They are not after all 
straightaway proct3oded against. They can change their soul, they can 
change their aspect, they can change their manner, and they can also 
become respectable and be gentlemen. This Bill is not directed against 
the gentlemen Press. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Das, referred to a casts rather a sensa- 
tional case of the lliijanai. I personally sympalhiso with the Riyaaat. I 
sympatliiso wdth evcjry n(‘,\VH]>aper wdiieh is i)er8LCuted by an Indian State* 
for its day-to-day criticisms, even though the criticisms may have gone 
farther than the limit. Day to day, the Editor writes, hut he fciols he is 
prepared to take the consequences. Therefore, T sympathise with that 
agitation. But if that agitation is to be kept within tiie limit, this Bill 
is necessary, and if the wings of the princes' agents are to be clipped — 
for I do not question, T had not studied the references which Mr. Das 
made, 1 lake them to bo correct and if they are correct — ^if the wings of 
the princes* agents are to be clipped, it is better to entrust the British 
(lovernment in India with the power that tht'y take undc^ this Bill lest 
there should ho any more repetitions of thci scandalous Riyasat case, 
scandalous because it has run to so many months, probably it went to 
years. 


Mr. B. Das: Two years. 

Mr. 0. S. Bangs Iyer: Yes, two yoaTs. My friend, Mr. Das, is fairly 
well informed on this matter. T myself thought that it was more than 
two years, because I was closely following the proceedings of this unfor- 
tunate case in the Press. The princes can afford to have long cases in 
Courts, they can impoverish the editor, they can rob him of his money, 
they can make him dance attendance in distant Courts, but all these 
must end. If action is necessary, it is much better that it should be 
taken under this Bill, a straight action after warning the editor concerned. 
If the editor is a lunatic, he will not listen to the warning. I hope, when 
the Home Member speaks, he will make it quite clear, though it is not 
for me to rnake it clear, because T know warnings are invariably given,, fts 
an editor I know it from experience, my paper’s security would have been 
snatched away for the manner it w^as denouncing Kashmir administration, 
bufe^a.fairiwarhmg changed its policy witWn 24 hoiyrs,. from one of .sevwe^, 
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and lierce fight to one of critical and sometimes severtly critical opposi- 
tion. • Therefore, the Riyasat case supports this Bill strongly, and 1- hope 
lay Honourable friend will not press this motion to a aivisioii, for uie 
purpose of the whole Bill will be defeated, including the clauses that we 
liiive passed already. 

My Honourable friend referred to the Baja of Kollengode. He said 
high compliments were paid to Travancore, Cochin and Mysore and said 
iluit such good States should have no cause for coniplaiiil. 1 am afraid 
that the Baja of Kollengode has no authority to reveal the authoritative 
correspondence which he has shown to me and the ditliciilly of the South 
[iidiaii States which 1 knew. The difficulty of these well-managed South 
Indian States is tliat they are not able to get as editors in British India 
tiiose whose only purpose — insignificant papers though — is to blackmail 
tlicm and misrepresent them or to blackguard them. In these States, let 
it be noted, there are a large number of well conducted newspapers 
Opposed to the Jidministration. Tiiere is no State in India today which has 
a more vigorous Press than rravancore and which, day after day, ask for 
the head of the Administrator in a charger, (daughter.) I see my Hon- 
ourable friend. Sir Lancelot Graham, smiling thus giving me an oppor- 
tunity to correct my expression “m a charger”. Sir, the popular Engl.sh 
error is “on a charger”. Jiut if a reference is made to the Authorised 
Version of the Bible, both in St. Mark and in St. Luke, you will find the 
phrase “in a charger”, and 1 want that Englishmen must emerge from 
the familiar English error. 

1 was saying that tliesc good States also must be given protection from 
had criticism. After all, good manners arc better than bad journalism, 
and it is bad journalism that we arc striking at, and 1 hope that this 
motion will not be pressed to a division, but, if it is to bo pressed to a 
division, I hope and trust that those, who do not ward- to play to the gal- 
lery of the communal Press and the blackmailing Press, will reject it withr 
(»ut finy mercy whatever. (^CJheers.) 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar; Sir, I want to confine myself 
very strictly to the merits of the amendment that has been moved by 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Patil. I want to make it clear to the House 
that even if this amendment is carried and clause 3 is deleted, the amplest 
I)rotection will still be available against any newspaper which creates or 
attempts to create, disaffection against the administration of any State. In 
the Indian States (Protection against Disaifection) Act, 19i2‘2, provision 
is made in section 3 for the substantive offence. The section reads: 

“Whoever edits, prints or publishe.s, or is the author of any hook, newspaper or 
other document which brings or is intended to bring into hatred or contempt or excites 
or is intended to excite disaffection towards any Prince or Chief of a State in India 
or the Government or Administration estaldished in any such State shall be punishable 
with imprisonment which may extend to five years or with fine or with both”. 

If therefore, there are any Honourable Members in this House who are 
under the misapprehension that this clause for the first time makes the 
act penal and that the deletion of this clause would make newspapers run 
riot in the country and attack Administrations without any penalty for 
such attacks, I beg to submit that they are mistaken. This clause does 
not create Iho offence for the first time. The offence is already there 
punishable with tive years' imprisonment. This clause merely tries to sub- 
stitute instead of the judicial machinery which will ordinarily try this offence 
and a punishment of five years, an executive machinery which will 
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act, without recourse to Courts, without sifting the evidence without the 
chance for the editor or the proprietor to establish his bond fidea, and this 
executive machinery will order him to give security and later forfeit that 
security. 

Now, the position that this House has to consider is whether dt is neces- 
sary, under the present circumstances, granting all that can be said about 
the communal J^ress or the blackmailing Press, whether it is necessary for 
this House to arm the executive with these powers of forfeiting securities 
and in the last resort to forfeiting the press even; or whether it is not 
sufficient to rely on the very rigorous provision that is already contained in 
the Act of 1922, a provision whereby the offending editor or the writer can 
be sent to imprisonment for a period of five years. This clause merely 
tries, to impose a ijcnalty or fine, a financial penalty, if I may say so, 
whereas the other section which is already on the Statute-book can send 
him to jail for five years. Do Government think that it is a greater hard- 
ship to the editor of a newspaper to get the press or his security forfeited, 
or to seuid him for a period of five years to jail if he (iommits this offence ? 

Now, Sir, what is the necessity for this provision? It has already 
!)een stated that this House or rather its predecessor was against the enact- 
ment of the Act of 1922 itself and that it was certified by His Excellency 
the Viceroy then and it became law. I am not willing to go into the past 
iiistory of this matter. But having got that provision, why is it necessary 
to enact this clause which gives the executive pow'cr on the lines of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1931 suj^plemeiited by the Act of 1932? 
There it was a case of grave emergency, and I would like the House to 
realise the difference between these two particular cases. 1 am not now 
justifying the Act of 1931 or the Act of 1932, but, as the Acts are there 
on the Statute-book, 1 assume that the House has given its verdict in 
favour of them; and having made that assumption, I still want to show that 
there is a vast difference between the present provision and the need for 
the present provision and the provision with reference to British India. In 
British India, it may be argued that w'hen a state of emergency exists, as 
it did exist during the last two years, and when offending journalists com- 
mitted these offences, it was inadvisable to prosecute them, because the 
very prosecution would serve the object which they had in view, would 
I'.reate an amount of publicity, would bring many people into contact with 
these offending journalists or rather their comments, and would keep up an 
unhealthy state of oxcitement among people whom this prosecution must 
necessarily take place and this trial would he staged. But what is the 
position with reference to this clause in British India? If somebody had 
done anything or written anything to encourage the Civil Disobedience 
Movement and the prosecution had been started in a British Indian Court, 
naturally with all the publicity attending them, the people surrounding the 
Court and surrounding tht? area of the prosecution, the British Indian 
subjects to wdiom a- direct appeal is made for continuing the Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement being affected, the executive could legitimately claim 
there would ensue the very effect wliich they do not want to produce, of 
furthering the cause of the Civil Disobedience Movement and making more 
people take to it. But the position is entirely different with reference to 
this provision. Supposing that you do not adopt the remedy given by tffis 
clause, you will have to resort to the Act of 1922 and prosecute the erring 
editor. 'Then you will stage a trial. Where? In British India. In what 
atmosphere? Where British Indian people not directly connected.. with. the 
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Indian States live, where there is no chance of exciting disaffection among 
Indi^i^ States directly. And we all know that manj^ Indian States have 
resorted to the provision of shutting out many newspapers from their 
l)orders. That is a power which is inherent in them. They can well do it, 
and I know many instances where newspapers which are' rc'gardcd with 
the highest approval by even the Honourable the Home Member, like the 
Hindu of Madras, have been shut out from Indian States. When they 
can do that with respect to responsible newspapers, newspapers of the 
highest reputation, newspapers about which no Member on the Government 
Benches can question their hojid fidcs or their fairness of criticism, it is 
the easiest thing for them to shut out every rag that criticises them or their 
administration. Therefore, I say that even tlu^ news of this trial, even 
the detailed proceedings of this trial need never enter sindi Indian Strife. 
If that is so, wdiere is the harm in resorting to the ordinary procedure 
which you have already furnished by the Act of 1022 and prosecuting them ? 

I have no sympathy with those malevolent journalists wlio, for the sake of 
blackmailing, write scurrilous articles. Prosecute them and give them the 
maximum irnprisoiimeiit for five years. Bui wliy do you ask us to give 
power to the executive to forfeit securities? f am aware that in the 
Select Committee amendments have been adopttal whereby the ultimate 
right of appeal, after the security is forfeited, to the High Court has boon 
given, based on a similar provision in the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 
But T think it is a very different position indeed. For a small journalist, 
whose* security has been forfeited or whose 2 )rt?HS has bee*!! forfeited, to go 
lifter the event to the High Court and try to have his case argued is not 
always an easy matter; and the High Court as has been shown, is helpless 
in these matters. The High Court cannot really go belli nd the decision of 
tlu? executive and they have no materials jilaced before them, whereby they 
can judge whether this was intentionally done, whijther it could create dis- 
aftcction, and so on. Therefore, ultimately it comes to this that it is not 
even an alternative remedy, it is the sole remedy and the executive becomes 
the judiciary. That, I submit, is tlie worst form of combination. The 
fxecutive has, under this clause, to do what? When it forfeits the security, 
it has to decide, — and I am now dealing with the Explanations that have 
ii<*en incorporated in this clause, — ^it has to decide whether the statements 
')f fact liavc been made with malicious intention or without malicious inten- 
tion, and they have to decide whether such statements of fact attempt to 
‘‘xcitc hatred, contempt or disaffection. 

Now, Sir, how can we be parties to arming tlu* executive, — and quite 
unnecessarily, as T venture to submit, — to bo the jiulges in their own case, 
to decide whether an editor has had malicious intention or not had a mali- 
i*ions intention, whether the effect of the statements of facts contained 
therein is to excite hatred or contem])t or not to excite hatred or contempt? 
My Honourable friend, the Home Member, the other day replying to the 
'Speech of my Leader. Sir Abdiir Rahim, said that there is a difference of 
view-points : 

“T have been trained on the executive .side and I approach it from a particular 
point of view; my friend has been toined on the judicial side and he has naturally 
more partiality for the judicial way of disposing of ca.scs”. 

I venture to think that he has done an injustice to himself. Whatever 
>oni training may be on the executive side, granting that you have been 
a District Magistrate or executive officer for all your 30 years, I am certain,.. 
•10 one. on the Government side will venture to state thiit the judicifil iid-- 
•ministration of this clause is not more impartial and liable t^i 
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public criticism. Therefore, I hope that we are at one in thinking that the 
judiciary is a necessary thing, not a necessary evil, but a necessary good, 
as much for the protection of the individual and the members of the public 
as for the reputation of the executive itself. There is no better palladium 
to uphold the reputation of the executive than the judiciary, and, there- 
fore, if the executive and any member of the public are at loggerheads, 
the tribunal to which they can both approach is certainly the judicial 
Courts, and these judicial Courts, I venture to think, will do justice between 
both parties. 

Now, Sir, let me cite some of the criticisms that have been addressed. 
I venture to think, having carefully perused the various criticisms, thal 
if there is one clause to which the severest o])jection has been taken, noi 
by public agitators, not by journalists, not by advocates, but by responsible 
administrators, by men trained as niy ITonourable friend, the Home 
Member, has been trained, through years of executive administration, h\ 
men who occupy ])ositions similar to that which he occupied only a ivw 
years back, — let me state the opinion of these gentlemen who state thai 
the most objectionable feature of this Bill is the present clause 3 and tin* 
old clause 4. Beference has been made to my Province, and T should likr 
only to quotti two or three opinions from that Province. First is tlie Gov- 
ernment of Madras itself: 

“The MadnaH Government are of the view that there is considerable force in thi- 
Advocate-General’s opinion that this clause is of so emergent a character as to requir*- 
a state of emergency to justify its introduction. If, however, its introduction in 
present conditions is considered justifiable, the reason for assigning it a limited 
duration coterminous with is not tapparent, ete.“ 

Then, the Madras Government suggest at least some palliative by way 
of explanation, which, I am bound to say, the Select Committee has 

adopted. 

Let mo turn now to the opinion of some of the administrators, execu- 
tive officers with no ])fiTticular bias for judicial tribunals and with an execu- 
tive mind born out of long experience of administration for a number of 
years — the District Magistrate of Bamnad for instance. He says: 

“It is unquestionable, I think, that the subjects of Indian States neither enjoy the 
same elementary rights of citizenship, nor the same standard of efficient administration 
as the subjects of British India. That being the case, the Bill, as it stands is too 
rigorous.” 

--And what is the particular criticism? — 

“Section 4 of the Bill, sub section (a) makes it exceedingly difficult for persons 
residing in British India to indulge in true- criticism of the patent defects of any 
Indian State administration, without running very serious risks. The words ‘hatred’, 
'contempt’ and ‘disaffection’ are difficult of dellnitioTi, and there is a danger that court^ 
may take a strict view, even where the criticism is well founded, and made in good 
faith, in public interests.” 

This is the opinion of an executive officer, the District Magistrate of 
Eamnad. Tf Courts could take a strict view, how much more is it possible 
for the executive to take even a stricter view '^f the case, because tlu' 
Political Secretary thinks so or because for purposes, quite unconnected 
witii .the. nature of the offence itself, the Government of India waht to be 
In goipd relation with, any , particular Indian State, and I think, during the 
last few months or years, we have had examples of that kind." 
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Take again, some District Magistrates from the Bombay Presidency. 
The Collector or Dharwar says: 

“Th6 only provision in this Bill which Mppcurs controversial is clause 4 (the present 
section 3). Should it be rendered impossible to brint; rulers of Indian States into 
hatred and contempt when some of them are notoriously the most contemptible objects?” 

That is not my language. I am sorry I have' to read it out, but the 
District Magistrate of Dharwar has asked tlie question of the Honourable 
the Home. Member who circulated this Bill to liini. Tlie Collector goes on 
to say: 

‘Tt appears to be part of the price that British India has to pay for the reforms 
which are now beihg elaborated. For political reasons, many States are being handed 
over to Political Agents who live at a distance;” 

— this District Magistrate knows what he is talking about — 

“and now it is proposed to extend lo them a protection against blackmail, which they 
do not merit. It is regrettable that the reforms involves a waste of time and energy 
of this sort, but presumably it is inevitable.” 

This is the opinion of an exc'cutivc officer. I will now rtder to another , 
Magistrate, the Magistrate of Belgaum; no wonder, rny friend, Mr. Patil, 
who comes fnirn very near that, locality, took tlu‘ view from the District 
Magistrate of Belgaiiiii. Ho s«nvs: 

“I see nothing objeclionabUi in the provisions of the Bill except danse 4. I fear 
tliat if this clause is passed legitimate criticism of misdoings in an Indian State will 
i.'O discouraged. Even in the ease of British India, the Indian Press (Eemergency 
l*owers) Act was passc?d as a measure of einergeney and I do not see why its provisions 
should be extended to jiroioct State administrations wliieh in many eases are not 
jihove criticism and are able within their own honndaries to stifle comments on them- 
selves. It would he in the interest of the population of such States if free scope 
was given at least to the outside Press to criticise their maladministration wherever 
such exists.” 

These are responsible gentlemen who arc* not. willing to allow the Press 
to run riot, but who sec? that tlurc* is anothe r side of the (*aso, another side 
to the picture, and who are anxious that the? Indian States administration 
should not be more corrupt and more difficmlt th.in it is at present .... 

Mr. B. Das: May I tell my friend that these gentlemen must be ex- 
Pcjlitical Agents, because in Bombay Collecdors ai e Political Agents ? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: TiCt me now turn to the 
Punjab about which a great deal has been heard. The l)e])uty Commis- 
sioner of Ludhiana, a very high oBicial coming from the Punjab, says: 

“Clause 4, which would enable Ooverriimmt to roiifiscato the .s(*curity of a printing 
press where documents likely to bring into hatred or contempt or to excite disaffection 
towards a State administration may he published, however, .stands on a somewhat 
different footing and is not in my opinion really nece.s.sary. It is a painful reality that 
the administration of many States is to put things mildly, far from good and there 
may be cases where even a bare publication of sonu; hard facts may fall within the 
purview of this clause on the ground that it woulcl tend to bring into hatred or contempt 
the administration of those States. Very few .states have got an independent Press 
and the subjects of most of them have not got even ordinary elementary lights, leave 
alone the rights of having a Legi.slature and discu.s.sing things therein. They have 
thus no alternative but to ventilate their grievances in the British Indian Press and 
il.thjs legislation is enacted, the Briti.sh Indian Press would he shy of publishing 
‘*ven those documents that contain a true narration of facts. Therefore until and* 
unless the State subjects get the same rights as we enjoy in regard to Press criticism 
of BHtish Indian affairs, the States are not in my opinion entitled to get the same 
piYitectioD which the exeoutive ia British India possesses.” 
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Now, Sir, take another gentlernaii from the Central Provinces, and thiis 
lime I will turn to a judicial oliicer, the District and Sessions Judge ol 
Uaipur. He says: 

“The wording of clause 4 would be appropriate to British India, where the admin 
istratiun is admittedly good, but the circumstances in many States are so different, 
that the scope of the clause is automatically widened. In my opinion it would be ver^ 
difficult for honest criticism in many instances to escape the liability of section 
Indian Press (Eemergency) Powers Act, as proposed to be amended. 1 consider u 
necessary in making the Act apply in respect ot‘ ^^ative States to modify the amendment 
so as to include the ingredient of intention.” 

1 uni bound to that in the Explanation to that clause it has been put. 
But what is he good of i^uttiiig in that ingredient if the person who is to 
judge is not a judicial oliicer, but your own executive officer? That is my 
main criticism on this Bill. 1 have no objection whatever, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Indian States subjects liave no possibility of ventilating 
their grievances, to tlie i)rovisiou that has already been put in section 2 of 
the Act of 1922. Piosecute them by all means, but go before a Court of law ; 
let there be a wider publicity of these things, it will do good to the State ; it 
will do good to British India, and I venture to think, to the Government 
of India; for, how is the Political Secretary and llis Excellency the Viceroy, 
who is in direct chai‘g(‘> of these powders, to know about lh(‘ conditions of a 
State? (Interruption.) The other day, the Honourable the Law Member 
said that the (jovtn'iunent tliought that they could interfere where there 
w^as maladministration in a State: that is the acce])ted position; but how* 
is this maladministration to be proved? Not by the Press within the State, 
because there is no Press witliin such a State; not by the Press in British 
India, because any statement of facts which will prove, maladministration 
m iy bring the administration of the State into hatred and contempt, and 
may, therefore, make* tlie British Indian journals liable to llie penalties 
which this danse [irovides lor. Then, 1 ask, if the Political Secretary is to 
discharge his functions properly, how ho is going to satisfy himself that in 
an Indian States there is maladministration? 

Sir, they talk in the scientific world about the safety valve. 

I p.M. There, must be some safoty valve somewhere even with 
reference to Indian States. T am not against any of these 
Indian States at all. 1 am one ol those* wlio believe in Federa- 
ation, who did everything possible for the Indian States to come into the 
IVderation, but I venture to Ibink that the question of Federation has 
nothing to do with this matter at all. and that no Indian State, which is 
seriously thinking of coming into the Federation and which is worth coming 
into the Federation, would care lo have those provisions or would not 
seriously object to coming into the Federation if this provision were enacted. 

I again invito the attentir>n of tliis House and of my Honourable friend, the 
Home Member, if they have got positive provisions in the Act of 1922, why 
they should think of investing this supernumerary power, of arming the 
executive to bottle up free criticism in British India? I have some little 
knowledge of the Press in my Province, and I say that even the best edited 
journals are in fear of thi'sc security sections. They know that once a notice 
comes from a Chief Presidency Magistrate or the Commissioner of Police that 
the sword of Damocles is on them at every stage. They WTite every dav in 
trembling and with fear. They do not know what to publish. Their 
editorials are all right, but the trouble is with letters which come to the 
Press, and having had something to do with the editing of newspapers, I 
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mil} tell the House that the editor of a paper is not afraid of what he 
writes himself, but he is afraid of the correspondence column, he is afraid 
ol publishing what is sent to him by correspondents for publication. An 
inadvertent publication of a letter sent to him by some c('»Tcapondent and 
which has been passed by a sub-editor, who lias been in' charge of the 
Press in the absence of the editor, may result in very serious damages to 
the proprietor, to the editor and to the Press itself, and, therefore, it will 
become an impossible task, and many British Indian newspapers of the 
kind, — and not the gutter Press whicli go out of their way to blackmail, — 
will think twice, thrice and even a hundred times before they publish a 
statement of that kind. 

Sir, the Kashmir agitation lias been referred to specifically, and many 
newspapers have also been referred to. 1 was following that agitation some- 
what carefully in those days, but 1 think the strongest articles, 
the most closely reasoned arguments of the stateinenis of facts appeared 
not in any gutter Press, hut in one of the newspapers which are considered 
the most responsible and the most niusoiiable of the Press. It was the 
Statesman that day after day published statements about Kashmir, it 
was the Statesman which showed how a changt^ in the administration was 
essential, and ventilated the grievances of the State subjects of Kashmir. 
Now, Sir, .1 have nothing to say against that policy, but 1 venture to state 
that with the sword of Damocles hanging over it, even the States- 
man will think a hundred or oven a thousand times before publishing these 
facts. Sir, I am not going into the merits at all, and, therefore, 1 say that 
the result of it will be to prevent an honest ventilation of facts in the most 
respectable and responsible journals in British India 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Not at ail. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ra,maswaini Mudaliar; I think that this House 
should, as far as possible, wJiile protecting the Indian States, while pro- 
tecting the administration of the Indian States, see whether the enlarged 
powers asked for are necessary. My Honourable, friend, the Law Mem- 
l)er, the other day said that this w^as a neighbourly act and that we must 
see that our neighbour's State should be protected. 1 agree, but does he 
not realise that there is a small difference between the position of two 
independent States and the position of an Indian Stale? 

With reference to the numerous States that have sprung up in Europe 
after the War, for instance, the subjects of one State belong to one 
nationality, tlie subjects of another State belong to a different nationality. 
It sometimes happens that there are subjects of one State living in another 
Slate. A notorious instance (d that is the position of (lerman subjects in 
Iceland, and those who Jiave followed tlie criticism and attacks in the 
German Press will realise that because the Polish Germans were flesh of 
their flesh and bone of their bones, the Germans in Poland were safeguarded 
Juid that they were not actually misruled by an indcp(‘ndent Polish Gov- 
ernment. Now', what is ilie position? I live in Biitish India. Hundreds 
•ind thousands of my relatives are living in Indian States. We are not 
different nationalities. If God liad made these States so self-contained 
that men of one nation should have nothing to do with men of another 
nation in British India, T could understand the arguments of my friend, 
but are they going to ignore the domestic ties, the family ties, and are you 
going to suggest that the people in British India can be brought up in 
such a way as if in a water-tight compartment that they cannot feel for 
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the abuses to which their ow'n kith and kin are subjected in Indian (States/ 
My friend, Mr. Mody, knows a good deal more ot the domestic infehcity 
that exists in some of the btates, because, he lives in States which are 
closely associated with Bombay. 1, ISir, in spite of what has been said, 
coiiKi from a happier clime and from a happier land. I come from a place 
where the Indian States, — 1 acknowledge with gratitude — ^most of them 
On our side are so well goverm*(l that very few of us have any complaints at 
all. Mysore and Travaiieore are model States, and, therefore, I have nut 
got any feeling against them at ail. I have said so in Mysore, and 1 
have said so outside Mysore, — ^it is not because of any feeling against it, 
but because I cannot close my eyes to obvious facts elsewhere in India that 
I have pleaded with the Bolitical Department and the Honourable the 
Home Member that they should give some opportunity without the sword 
of Damocles or any kind of executive pressure hanging over the heads of 
respectable newspapers enabling them to publish a fair and bare criticism 
of facts or of abuses that may exist in some of these States. Sir, 1 
supj)ort this amendment. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Olheial) : Mr. President, my friend, 
Diw'au Ihihadur Mudaiiar, has very ably dealt with the legal aspect of 
the amendment moved by my friend, liao Bahadur Patil. 1 propose to 
deal with this amendiiu'iit from a political point of view, and, while doing 
so, I may toll my friend, Mr. Haiiga Iyer, that I am not ashamed of 
being considered a theoretical believer in the freedom of the press. May 
I also tell him that 1 don't propose to change my views for the pleasure 
of escaping the accusation of being consistent in our views. 

It has been said that this piece of legislation is necessary in order to 
prevent blackmail by what is called the gutter press. I have never been 
a journalist for a long time, although 1 have had some experience of 
journalism, about which 1 shall speak later on, but I may say at the same 
time that this measure is not likely to be used only against the gutter 
press. It may be used against any j^ress. Wo know the cases that have 
so far been made against the papers in this country under the present 
legislation. Prorn that it is quite clear that it is not only what are called 
the gutter papers which are prosecuted, but some of the most influential 
papers in this country an^ being prosecuted under the press law. I, there- 
fore, feel that it is wrong to talk as if this legislation is going to affect 
the gutter press only. I am prepared to admit that some blackmail !s 
going on, but may I ask, if there are pa])ers that ask for blackmail, 
why are there princes that give bln(‘kmail? I should like to have a reply 
to Vhat question 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: The answer is that if this Bill is passed, such 
princes will bo })revented from encouraging blackmail. Therefore, it is 
good for th^ princes also. 

Ur. H. M. Joshi: I would like Mr. Banga Tver to tell me why there 
ai^ any princes who are willing to give blackmail to those papers which 
are gutter papers? 

.. Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Because there are gutter princes also. 
(Laughter.) . 
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Mr. N. M. Joshl: The truth has come out. There are gutter princes. 
\Vo, who are in public life, know that our acts are not and cannot be 
iiiiuiunc from criticism, and sometimes we all have experienced criticism 
wliit'h we may consider to be unfair and which we sometimes regard as 
iiiii'iidod for blackmail, but those of us who do not like llic criticism take 
^iioltcr under the ordinarv law of the lajid. Thev go to the ('ourt, but 
many of us treat the criticism in the press with conieiii})t. We do not 
fi ol that oin reputations an' so Irai^ile that a few sentences in the gutter 
i»rt>s v/ill at'lccl tliem. That is the right way to deal with the i*.riticism 
., 1 ' th('. gutter press. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Hut tlie. quitter press unforinnatcly deals not 
.»)i]y witli iho gutter princes, l)nt also with good princes, and, therefore. 
tli(' glitter ])ress must he y)nt out for tlie sake of improving the gutter 
princi's and excluding the good princes from its gutter attacks. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: r am talking of the good priiuics. I feel that those 
priiu'es who are good will surely liavo such good reputation that that re- 
jiiitation cannot he taki'u away hy wliat the gutter press may write. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: For instaneo. supposing Mr. Joshi is, day in 
.•md day out, libedlously pilloried, ho has the right to go to a Court of law. 
Ihii the princes are in a different position, and yon eannot reduce them 
to the jiosition of citizens of British Tiidin, and, in order to prevent this 
•yiitier press libel, yon have got to protf'ct them by this legislation. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I do not feel that the citizenship of the Briiisii 
Fiinpirc is so mean .... 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: 1 was talking of Jiritish India. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: the citizenship of liritish India is so mean 

that any prini'P should disdain to be a citizen of British India! 

Mr. 0. 5. Ranga Iyer: Then \ou want an abolition of the Fiidian States. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: T know even the British King was not ashamed to 
appear before a British Court- when he wanted to vindicate his e.haracter. 
(Hear, hear.) Why should these prinees bo ashamed to ajipear before a 
British (>ourt to vindi(*ato their charaeter? 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: The yirinces will have to appear every dav, 
because thf3v are libelled every day in the gutter press. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, if the Honourable Member is allowed to inter- 
»*upt in this way after each sentence, and that also not as a matter of 
personal explanation, is that in order? 

Mr. President (The Honourahic Sir Shanmukharn Chetty) : When 
‘he Honourable Member (Mr, Joshi) is ready to give way every time, 
'^’hat can the Chair do? 

Mf. Gaya Prasad Singh (Mnzaffarpur rww Champaran: Non-Muham- 
^adan) : Tt becomes a regular dialogue. 
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Ur. K. U. Joshi: 1 feel that the good princes should either treat the 
criticism of the gutter press with contempt or go to the British Courts 
under the ordinary law. But, Sir, my complaint against the princes ia 
that tliey not only submit themselves to be blackmailed, but they are 
the parties who offer indnecments to people in British India to ask for 
blackmail. It is they who tempt th('m. I was once several years ai^o 
connected with a daily pa])er 

Mr. President (The Honourable ISir Shanmukham Chetty) : Whai 
time will the Honourable Member take? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: About iO or 15 minutes. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Hou^e 
stands adjourned till ‘J15. 

The AsH(unbly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Bast Tw'o of 
the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lurieii at a Quarter Past Two or 
the Clocix, Mr. I'i evident (The llonourahie Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in 
th(i Chair. 


Mr, N. M. Joshi: W hen wc adjourned lor Lunch, I was saying that 
if there was a danger 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: F jiso to a point of order. Ts there a quorum 
in till' House'' 

(As th(n«' was no (piorimi, the bell w^as rung for one minute, then 
Honouralilc .Members came in, and there was a quorum.) 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, if there w^ns a danger of Tiidian newspaf)' r> 
blackmailing the Indian Twinces, there is an equal danger of a very serious 
kind of Indian princes ofTering temptations wdiich I might call blackmail to 
Indian newspapers and Indian public men. I was once many years ago in 
charge of a Mahrathi daily paper. My TTonourable friend, Mr. Eanga Tver, 
does not cxyicct me to admit that it "was a gutter paper. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Surely not. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I am willing to give the name of that paper if he 
likes to Imow. 

An Honourable Member: What is the name? 

Mr. N. M. Jo^i: It is called Dnyan Pralcash. When I was in charge 
of that paper .... 

An Honourable Member: How many years ago? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: 25 years ago, the paper wrote an article dealing with 
some matter connected with the Indian States in the ordinary course of 
its work. After two or three days, I received a cheque. 
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An Honourable Member: What amount? 

Mr, H. M. Joshi: Either the amount of the cheque was not tempting 
jju'VJgh or the Servants of India Society to which the paper l)clon^s could 
iiaintain the paper without sucli a cliociuo. the cheque was* relunied, but 
]ni fact remains that a cheque was sent, and 1 am quilc sine, l)efore 
.]iis discussion ends, the Assembly will know that it is not a sulitar\ 
t eiupt on the part of an Indian prince to offer temptation to the Ind.an 
, 'ss for reasons of tiieir own. 'riiis evil becomes greater wlieu lliere is 
quarrel between tia; princes ibomselves. You will retnemlier ver\ well 
at there was a time when there was a very big bumber crop ol* legal 
vista’s in this Assembly. I do not suggest that a .\]end)('r of the 
i.e^nshitive Assembly should not accept llio position of a li'gal adviser to 
!in Indian State, but when w(‘ see :i big crop of such advisers all of a 
sadden, the circimistanccs become siispieioiis. The legal advis(‘rslil|) is 
not confined to Members of the. Legislature. It is travelling from tiu* 
Ahaiihers of the Legislature to retired iJigh (k)iirt Judges aiid retired 
Members of the Exo<‘ntive. (’oimcil. J’he Auditor-dcrieral in India 's 
sa]»posed after his retirement n<M. to take up any servii'c under the tVown. 
but a convenient prince is found to offer some kind of adviscrsiiip 
to the Auditor-General in India. This is happening in Lritisli India, and 
f say, if there is a danger of blackmailing by the Indiai'. papers, iluar is 
an equal danger or a more serious danger from the princes themselves to 
llu' public life and the purity of public, lib' in this country. (Applause.) 

J f(‘el that this danger to tlic’ purity and tin* lionourahh* traditions of 
I'liblic life in this country will bo much greater when Mk' Fedeiation ci^mos 
into e.xistence. The* r<3pre,sentai Ives of thc‘ Indian princ(^s and flic Indian 
|)iinc('s will bc'gi'i to sit in tins Logislaturr. I|. is, thcndori*, lau'cssary 
for as today to see that safeguards an' taken against ibis di-ngia*. I an* 
iinl. suggesting that, liei-auso tliere arc thesi' d-uigcrs, IheiH'lon' \\(‘ should 
I'lot have a Federation. 'That is not my siiggt.'slion, hut rny suggi'.st.ion is 
that it. is a];solut('ly ncci'ssary for us to i)ut a stop to this sc'rious niena<;e 
lo llic- public. life of this country, t^o far as th(^ hlackmai’iiuj by he 
papers is coucorned, tlu* only reuu'dy lliai sug'.n'sts itself to uu' is lliat vlio 
Inrjinn princes should give fret*, scopo to the rlevrlopm. ni of jvess in tladr 
'v,\ii territories. 'Hie ITououralilc tin*. Political Secretary, when Ik' ^q)oke, 
faentioned a few papers that exist in Indian Stall's, and he said, tlieiv 
number was t^OO. I w’ish the Political Hi'cretary had ])laced a list on the 
tidilo. I w'ould have asked how many of thesi*. 200 papers are allowed to 
'wite. on political sulqccts. I should havi' asked him how' many of these 
papi'rs exist in how many States and w'hieh arc those States. If tliom 
nre ])apers, they are confined only to a linndful of States. If there are 
papers, mosr of them do not deal with polities. 1’he real. remedy for the 
princes to protect theinselves against hlaekmaiiing by papers is that tliey 
'^bould allows a free press to develop in their ti'rritory. It is because there 
dof's not exist a free press to defend the actions of a good prince that ho 
has to give blackmail to a ))aper that writes against him. If for every 
one blackmailing paper there arc ten papers that defend a prince, whore 
^vill be the need for blackmail? I feel, therefore, that the Political 
Po])artment, instead of bringing forward this legislation and trying to pass 
It, should give a friendly advice to the Indian princes that, as they, the 
British people, have allow^ed a free press to develop in this country, the 
Indian princes should allow a free press to develop ir their own territoriea. 
Therein li^.s th^>ir’ protection against blackmail. Mr! President, there are. 

c 2 
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othor remedies against blackmail, but 1 shall not deal with them today; 
1 shall have another opportunity to deal with those remedies when my 
amendment comes up for discussion. 

Mr. N, M. Dumasia (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadtaii Urban): Mr. 
President, E have the disadvantage of speaking after two most eminent 
and eloquet journalists. They arc diametrically o])posed to each other. 
I claim, so far as my P»-esidcney is concerned, and so far as the papers 
which specialis(i in Endian State affairs are (joiiceriied, n longer and moro 
intimate experience, and T say without hesitation that this claiise will not 
in the least prevent an honest journalist from ventilating the grievances of 
the States subjects. Even a more drastic clause would not bring an honest, 
trained and experienced journalist into the clutches of the law. To an 
ordinary mind, not well versed with the conditions obtaining in the States 
in the Western IVesidency to which I belong, the clause may appear 
drastic, but, to my mind, blackmailing, whicjh is an evil which this clause 
trios to remedy, is only a minor aspect of t.lui question. During the debate, 
the oppojiLMits and critics of the Bill rnad(; it quite clear that there would 
hfi risings in the State were it not for the fear that British troops go to 
support the Indian States. It is to prevent those risings, it is to prevent 
those rebellions that a drastic measure is necessary. If the Indian States 
are destroyed, wlio. Sir, will he saved in British India? Sir, I know certain 
papers whicli in season and out of season incite people to risings and rebel- 
lions and they feed upon them and they livei upon them, and that is their 
business. If they become; sober nowsi)apers, then their vocation will go. 
Sir, if a prosecution were undertaken, this incitement to risings will bo 
advertised all over iho country and the mischief that it would generate would 
be incalculable. 

After this Bill was introduced in this House, several new papers specialis- 
ing in Indian State matters have come into existence and more papers are 
shortly coming into existence to protect what they call the “Indian States 
peoples’ rights”. Now, if they thought that this legislation would inter- 
fere with their liberty, these newspapers would not have seen the light of 
day. One paper has just been published in Bombay, another in Calcutta, 
and a third is to he T)ublishod in Delhi, and it is through these that propa- 
ganda’ is being cavried on against those Indian States. My friend, Mr. 
Das, said that ho would like to pension off the Indian princes. That reminds 
me, Sir, of what Mr. Bernard Shaw once said about politicians. He said 
that if it was in his power, he would banish all politicians (Hear, hoar), 
but his difficulty was, where to get bolter men in their place. T ask Mr. 
Das whom is he going to substitute in place of these princes? 

Mr. B. Das: The British Government. 

Mr. N. M. Dumasia: Mr. Das would not have the present Constitution, 
ho would not have the princes, what docs he want? A brown oligarchy 
for white hureaucvacy? Sir, please remember that the spirit of irreveronco 
that is abroad touches everybody, and unless this is stopped, the mischief 
will ho inoalcnlable. I have visited many places in Kathiawar where there 
has been an incitement to a rising, I have studied the conditions of the 
States, and I can say that they are far better than those prevailing in many 
civilized countries of Europe or in other parts of the world. Sir, T am not 
speaking as an academic man, I am speaking from my personal experience 
(Hcjvt, hear), and if Mr. Das were to come with me, T will show him what 
Idle Indian princes are doing for their people. 
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Mr. B. Das: They won’t arrest me, I hope? 

Mr* N. M. Dumasia: I guarantee that Mr. Djis will not be arrested. 
Well, if my friend wants to make short shrift of them, 
they will naturally try to make short shrift of our politicians. Sir, 
there are States and States. I do not say that there is perfection in all these 
States. But many speakers liave tried to make out that tlie Political 
Department is partial to the Indian princes. If they only knew what is 
concealed behind the cryptic announcement of “voluntary abdications’*, they 
would know how hard sometimes the Political Department has been upon 
the Indian prinqes. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Protect them against the Political Department also. 

Mr. N. M. Dumasia: That is not within our purview. Sir, from my 
experience I would like to add to the excellent testimony that has been 
given to the States in South India, but if these gentlemen knew of the 
poisonous stuff we every day get from inlerested ]>artie8 against these very 
enlightened States, they would be shocked. I have to de;il with them, and 
I know that if we were to publish the stuff that has been sent against these 
model States, we would land ourselves in trouble. Sir, the honest journalist 
and the trained and experienced journalist instinctively knows what is 
wrong, and he would not touch what is wrong. A man who is bent upon 
mischief will always economise truth, will be careless of truth, and hia 
only object will be to destroy the States: and it is our duty (Ironical 
Laughter) — you may laugh, but I say it will recoil upon you, it will have 
repercussions throughout India, you do not know what mischief is brewing 
in certain quarters. With these words, I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan llural): Sir, 
in this debate we have heard several speeches made in favour of princes or 
against the princes, but here we liave to deal, not with the princes, but 
with the Administrations of the Indian printers; and if we confine ourselves 
to the issue which is before us, then 1 think Ihe matter will be made greatly 
easy. As regards the matter of the personality of the princes that has been 
brought in, well, soma princes undoubtedly are- not so good as others are, 
but we have to remember that amongst the Order of the Princes there are 
some whom, I daresay, this House will bo only too glad to have and to 
wish them to occupy the highest position whicli anybody in this country 
can occupy. (Hear, hoar.) These princes should not \m mixed up with 
a few old remnants or a few careless people. Wo cannot say that in British 
India all people arc good and that in the Indian States all ])ooplc are bad. 
That theory can never stand. As w(! arc luiman beings, \vx* can find good 
and bad people everywhere. Wc should ignore* the fact that there are some 
people wlio do not come up to the proper standard. What wc have to see 
here is the protection of the administration of the Slate and not the 
prince himself. My Honourable friend, Mr. doslii, gave an illustr.atioii 
which happened 25 y(.‘ars ago, which is quarter of a century. My friend, 
Mr. Kanga Iyer, very rightly remarked (hat lhal was the time when Mr. 
Das was not even born. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Probably the argument changed. They Avonld come 
to offer temptation to India. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: There was a time when worst things were 
happening. 25 years ago, the British Indians were not as enlightened as 
we find them to be today. How many people wert* f)f the lypc* of Mr. 
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(jokliale in his time? Mr. Gokliale in his time was considered to be a revo- 
lutionary, because he was revolutionising the ideas of that time, l)ut if 
he were alive now, lie would have been considered to be the most moderate 
mail. So, the time has elianged, and, with the changing time, the princes 
iiavo also changed. Even in the States wo find today criticism. The public 
mind is changing; British India is changing and simultaneously it is having 
its effect on the Jndiaii States. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury (Jhmgai: Landholders): Are you jjIso 
clianging ? 


Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: My friend will never eluaige, L su])posc, 
in his interruplions. He will continiK^ to intorru[)b as he used to do three or 
four years ago. 

So, Sir, wlum we, find (hat British India is changing, it is having its 
ellV'Cl on llie minds of i1h‘ Indian princes and the subjects living under 
tliem. Il is n(',xt to im])ossihle that the force of public ideas should not 
cn ati! an appr(*(*iahle ofioct on the minds of the princes. The princes ‘25 
years ago were hardly sent to any school. Now, every prince is given 
Tno<h‘rn education, rie conics back from the school witli improved ideas, 
and, as long as lie is very .young, he is kept under the supervision of an 
experienced oflieei'. J think the time has come when we find that althougli 
a man may not be so had, but he begins to get bad reputation if ho is 
called bad, and that sjioils the man also. We have seen what sort of 
pamphhits W(Me us(‘d lo he given to us ten years ago when there was a 
quarrel Ijetwcon ilie rulers of two States. We know that certain newspapers 
in order to j)leas(i one jirinco wxre trying to bring all kinds of infamy on 
the other prince. We knew when Nabha and Patiala were fighting that 
the people who were interested in one prince or wanted to extort money 
from him used to blackmail the other prince. That led to very serious 
consequences and it never ended in anything good. At least nobody in 
this House can deny that there is a certain section Of the press which 
deals with nothing else exce 2 )t the Indian States. Their business is to go 
on praising the administration of one Indian State and at the same time 
begin to collect the material about the other. When they get the material 
against an Indian State, they begin to threaten it. At first they write only 
one small article, and, at the end of it, say that something more is to 
follow. Naturally, the prince becomes anxious. I admit that these princes 
also encourage these blackmailers. If they rise to the occasion, nothing 
can happen to them. On many occasions these press reports appear at 
such a time that it is next to impossible for the prince or for his adminis- 
tration to give a full explanation. I do not mean to say that there is 
nothing in this clause which should not be changed, but when it is 
pro])osod that the whole clause should be omitted, tlien I ask, what wifi 
be left of the Bill. If you take away this clause, thou only those clauses 
will remain in the Bill which relate to jathas. That is not the sort of the 
Bill we want. Now, liow those jathas come into existence? They come 
into existence because of the agitation which is created by a certain section 
of the press against the administration of a State. These jathaa would 
not have come into existence if the press had not been agitating. The press 
is responsible for their existence. So, I say that if you omit this clause, 
the rest of the clauses become absolutely useless, because, really speaking, 
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this clauss is responsible for the subsequent actions of the other people 
who are innocent, and who do not know anything about it; It is this 
gutter press which carries about the disease which spreads amongst the 
people who are highly sentimental and they begin to form the jathaa and 
inarch into the State. So, this clause is absolutely essential if we want 
this Bill. If this clause is deleted, then 1 may say ihat the whole Bill 
should be thrown out. 


An Honourable Member: Throw it out. 

Mr. MuhSimmad Yamin Khan: Sir. iln^re is a s(u*,tion of ilu', press which 
rleals in blackmailing, and I w’oiild like to know whether it is or it is not 
tlic duty of the Tjogislatiire to come lorward and stop this evil. If it is the 
duty of a responsible Legislature like the Assenilily to see that any kind 
of ofTence wliioh is eonimilted slunild not be e.ommitted in the future, then 
I say that this Hill is fvbsolntely necess.-iry nnd it should hi'. ])assed. As I 
hav(' -already said, llu‘ priiuics are not fr(‘e from blame. 'Pbey are to be 
iilained. But it is no arginnont to say that if onf‘ ])rinei' is wrong, we 
sliall allow ('very prince to go wrong. If tlies(^ peo])Iv‘ are wrong, If they 
aiT. weak, if their charaeUir is weak and they cannot facH' (criticism even of 
a personal nature, wo cannot alhnv another sc;!, of pc'ople to (*.x])loit the 
weaknesses of these individuals. Tlicre may be weaknc'.sses, but we. cannot 
allow them to be discussed in the ])rcss for the benefit of a foAV peonle. If 
tills evil is allowed to continue, it will have a far greater effect on the people 
of British India than on the people whose evils we are trying to remedy. 
I think this is the only argument at present, although 1 am not in lavour 
of all the provisions contained in this clause. T really do not like many 
matters in this clause, and unless they arc explained to me, 1 am Jifraid 1. 
cannot say tliat they are properly drafted or legally correct. 1 have nothing 
to say about the policy. It is no doubt we should see if it is a good law. 
If it is a good law, I do not mind its remaining on the Statute-book. What- 
ever may be the pcjlicy of the rJovernment, T want to see that policy carried 
out by enacting good laws, so that the Judges of TTigh Courts may not 
misconstrue or misinterpret the law. The law should b(‘. so clear that the 
Judges may feel no doubt about the real intention of Government. It 
should not be that the Government meant one thing and that the (k^urts 
interpreter i the same in a d iff ('rent way. Beyond this, I do not think that 
our policy should be guided about the j^ersonal character of the princes 
01 the weakness of the jirinces. We should only remedy the evil which 
exists in British India and for which alone we arc responsible. If w(i want 
to protect ourselves, we must also give protection to those who are our 
friends. Much has been made out about the word “neighbourly '* used by 
ihe T-Tcri.'iirab'o the Law Member, The Law Member said we should give 
protection to our neighbours. T submit we should not quarreL whether these 
neighbouis are good neighbours or had neighbours. That is net onr c-mcern. 
It does not necessarily mean that our neighbours should bo g\j(..d on3S. As 
far as the administration of State’s are concerned, wo can criticise all 
of them and the press will be left free as my Honourable friends, Mr. 
Dumasia and Mr. Eanga Iyer, who have great experience of journalism, 
said that severe criticism can still come from the press in spite of this 
provision. This provision will only apply to people who art', called thieves, 
and this will not apply to honest people. Therefore, T oppose the annend- 
ment and support the retention of the clause subject to the mc.difi cations 
which might come later on. 
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Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Sir» 
my complaint against Government and my Honourable friends opposite is 
Mjat they fail to do themselves justice. Sir, this is rather an exceptional 
case, and T do not mean to say that my Honourable friends opposite do 
not know their own good qualities on all other occasions, but in this Bill, 
I do maintain that they do not do full justice to their own administration 
of liiis country. We were told that Explanation 5 in the clause with 
which we are dealing was inserted on account of some criticism of the 
Bill during the very first stages of its discussion before the House. Now, 
T am afraid T cannot really see how that criticism has been completely met 
by ibis K ritlanuflini. The Erplanafion says: 

“Sfcatomonts of P.'ict iii.-uh* without- rnnlicinus intention «nd without attempting to 
excite luitred, contempt or disaffection shall not he deemed to be of the ncatiirc described 
in clause (y) of this siili-aeciion**. 

The main point is that due to the administration of some of these 
Stales, if i\. |)inv sinterneni of facds were made, it would be impossible to 
prove chat no attempt was made to excite haired or c(ni tempt. T inaininin 
and I strongly maintain that some things that are going on in some States, 
if related in the press accurntely and faithfully, are bound to raise con- 
tempt or hatred for that State, and it would be very difficult, for ilu* 
person giving expression to those facts in a newspaper to prove that he 
did not have any intention to bring that State into hatred or contempt. 
That is my objection to the Explanation that has been inserted. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member); The T-h lu urable 
Member will no doubt recognise* that we have not used the words 
‘‘without creating hatred, etc.*’. Tn that case it might have been subject 
to the criticism which the Honourable Member just made. But we have 
used the expression “without attempting, etc.”. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: How is it possible to find (hat out? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Tt is not a very difficult matter. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: How is it possible to find out whether T am 
jittempiing to create hatred or contempt if 1 give a more statement of 
facts? Tf you say that a mere statement of facts, pure and simple, should 
not come within the mischief of this clause, I can understand it; but 
you go and qualify it by saying that there shall be no attempt to excite 
hatred or contempt. T maintain that however mnc.h T may desire not to 
attempt to create hatred or ('onternpt for that State, T am bound to do so, 
and it can ho nothing else but- a desire on my part to draw attention to 
these facts and to bring about a state of affairs which does create hatred 
or contempt in order to get redress. After all, Suv who are the judges, 
as so many Honourable Members have asked, — Government themselves. 
It is not a judicial enquiry where. T can put up a defence. I cannot put up 
a defence, and. therefore. I maintain that, in n really had case a hona fide 
statement of facts would come within the mischief of this clause. T stated 
when T started that Government did not do justice to themselves. T want 
to justify that statement. The Press Act came into existence in this 
country at a time when my Honourable friend opposite was in real diffi- 
culties. There may be difference of opinion whether he was justified in 
putting such a law on the Statute-book, but there can be no denying 
the fact that in this country,* there was a state of affairs prevailing which 
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be compared to the state of affairs that prevails in this country with 
rpffard to the States. I say it deliberately and without any hesitation that 
there were certain newspapers in this country whose one business was to 
bring Government into hatred or contempt. They c.onsidercd it tlioir duty 
1 ., Jo so, 1 may say even it vv’as their declared ])oliey ,io upscJ the 
(lovernment and place anotlier Government in its place, 'rhat was the 
p,i:Je of affairs whicli faced my Honourable friend when this Press Act 
was passed which gave him powt'-rs of suspending the operations of any 
iKiWspaper he lik(?d by demanding securities from them and by forfeiting 
iliosc securities. Does that state of affairs exist with n'gard to the Indian 
States today iir British Fndia*.’ (^m he coinyiarc the two positions now 
tliat he desires to apply this Act even to malicious dtdamation against 
Indian States in British India.;' Therefore, T say. Sir. lie does not do 
himself justice and the administration of which he is tin* head, and may I 
say. the administration of which h(‘ is ;m ornament, an administration, 
which today there is not a single Miuidier in this lloiisi* who will (*ontend 
is not better than the administration in a very large inajorily of Indian 
States in India. If my Honourable friend desires to jilead that Ihe 
.id ministration in British India is no better than the administration in most 
of the Indian States and tlirit an aftack against his administration can be 
as frecpicnt and as justified as attacks against the administration of many 
an Indian State, then I am prepared to take my seat and support him. 
But I shall do so with the greatest reluctance and against my conscience. 
No man in liis senses in British India today is prepared to state that the 
administration in British India lias fallen as low as the administration in 
some of the Indian States; and if that were not so, may 1 ask my 
TJonourablc friend why Government have lately on more than one occasion 
have had to interfere with fho administration of som(‘- Indian States? 
Surely hti does not moan to state that an exposure of the administration 
of some of those States against which his Govm’nmoni. have taken action 
would not be justified? Sir, tin' position is difficult; I admit it is. I do 
not wish to go into any groat detail with regard to the difficulty of the 
position: I will make a passing allusion to il. We arc on the lliroshold of 
constitutional chnnges when Govermneiit bclicvi^, and w(‘ also heliiwe, 
that it is most desirahh; to have the goodwill of many of iIk'. Indian States, 
and we are prepared to make certain (joncessions. But 1 will ask my 
Tlotioiirablo friend a question. Sup])Osc there w'^to criticisms in a news- 
pa])or ahont an Indi.an State, suppose it was on the border hiu;, and that 
that Indian Stale pressed Government to take action under this cl inse. 
Considering the present political ])osition. considering that this ])olitical 
position may continue for some time, does not my riononrable friend 
boliove that Govi'rnment will br« rather inflnenec'd in favour of that Indian 
^tate and put this elanse in f)])('ration a little more 7a\Mdily than they 
would lia.ve done ten years ago? I do not wish to go rnncli further on this 
point: it is a delicate yioint. It is a question in whieli we are all interesetd. 
W(‘ all desire the goodwill of the Indian States, hiit then* is a limit to the 
]'ric(; which we are prepared to pay. One i;onditioTi and om*. price that 
is demanded of us here is that wc shall ])nt the administration f)f 
British India and the Indian States on the same level. However ready 
my Honourable friend, the Home Member, may be to do so, [ refuse to 
do so as, may I say, an advocate of the Government of whieli my IJonoiir- 
fdbe friend is a member. There is no parallel liotweon the conditions 
prevailing in this country when this Press Act was passed and the condi- 
tions prevailing today with regard to the Indian States. Besides which, 

• 
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tlie (ionditions prevailing today have prevailed in India for a number of 
years with regard to these States. The only change has been that the 
States have become more vocal and they have got the car of the Govern- 
ment of India and o\en of the higher authorities for certain reasons J 
have already alluded to. J can remember a time when many an Indian 
State shouted itself hoarse over grievances to be remedied, but Government 
paid little heed. Today an Indian State bringing up a giievance is imme- 
diately heard with an attention which sometimes that grievance does not 
deserve, it is a cJiaugc of times and cireumstances. And, Uierefore, 
taking advantage of tliese tiiries and this change of circiimslanues, it is 
possible that the fndian States are demanding legislation which they would 
not have dreamt of demanding ten yiairs ago. They \^’ould not iheii iiave 
had the slightest liope of success. They are demanding it today as a 
price for soinelliing wliicdi it is (expected lliey will give in ttie future. Aii'i, 
Sir, wh:il are we getting in return? My r-lonoiirai)h5 frieml asks us to giv(! 
this (a)nsidorahle protection to Indian States, and wluoi w(‘, i?i om- 
turn, ask frojn Ihe Indian States justice tor the revenues of 
British India,, how are we treated? II strike.s me, Sir, that all th(*s(i 
dema,nds within tlie last four or fivo years aie very one-sided indeed and 
Government are inclined io l)i‘ most lenicml. I do wish to draw a line at 
this leniency now. Let it not be said that wi‘ in British India begin to 
taghbcni up the strings after we had got all that we want(*d out r>t the Stati's. 
Let us tigliten up the strings immediately as an t'xain])lc of wlial will conic in 
the way of justice and equity in the future. We ask witli rc^gard to the 
Indian Slates no more tlian what we arc prepared to give; we a.sk of 
them nothing that we cannot base on justice, on equity and on f airplay 
Sir, why should not an Indian State sue for a libel if it is defani(*d ? Why, 
lately we liad IFis Maj(?siy the King having to sue for libel; we have had 
Prime Ministers of England suing for libel; we have*, had tlie greatest, 
men in England suing for libel, going into the Courls, going into the 
witness-box, facing tlie Judges. 

Several Honourable Members: lu thrir own (^>ur1s. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: Surely it is not expiu-tecl that tluise Indian princes 
.and their States should be placed on a level higher than Ilis Majesty the 
King of England, our Emperor! If there is a defamation against the ruler 
of a State, (iovernment desire to stop that paper by demanding security and 
forfeiting security; but if rny Honourable friend, the Home Member, was 
defamed, he must go and sue for libel and prove in a Court of law that 
he was defamed. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Not if the attack is on tlie Govern- 
uiont. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: No; I admit that, but in his individual capa- 
l ity it is so. In his indmdual capacity, today, my Hononr- 
abio friend, the Home Member, if he was defamed person- 
ally, will have to go and sue for defamation. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: What about the provisions of this 
Bill? 
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Sir Oowasji jehangir: If the mlers of Indian Stales are defamed 
today under this Bill, .... 

Honourable Members: No, no. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: It is thi‘ ndminislration: what have we been 
.lisfiissing for the last day or two? What have you been clainiiiig for 
the last day or two? You have been talking about l)laekmiiil and libel 
icToinst the person of a prince or Ruling Chief personally. In faet it is 
very difficult to distinguish in on Indian state, between the administra- 
ioil and the ruler. The ruler is the administration and the adniinistra- 
lon is the ruler. He makes the laws, he dispenses the laws, he is the 
judge; he hangs and he aquits. It is all very well to go u])()n Icchni- 
•alilies. Let us go upon a little bit of realities too. I personally do 
lot see why this protection should be given, and when we come to bhiek- 
uKiil, one of the dirtiest crimes on earth, a man with clean iiands who 
is blackmailed sometimes is reluctant, I realise, lo go to a OonrI. of law, 
because mud may stick; but if he has really clean hands and tin* libel 
is venlly blackmail, he will face a Court of law, as an Indian ruler has 
aln ady done. But it is very often the case that in these blackmail and 
libi'l charges against Indian States, there are quarter truths and half 
truths — a good deal of ■ \'agg('ralion witli a small s(^mhlanc(‘ of truth in 
ii. It is the desire to prevent making public that very litth*, of truth that 
gives ilie l ‘ ibrir adv.-oitagc^ ll will not protect the relu- 

l.ions of an Indian ruler against blackmail. As has already been pointed 
oul, this blackmail is going to continue, and the only way it can be 
successfully tackled is by bearding the lion in his own don, sending him 
to prison. Yon may get mt*n who have got a grudge against an Indian State 
ready to sacrifice a few thousand rupees by way of socuriiy. Yon will 
not get many men ready to go to prison. 

Considering the matter as a whole, I do think that my Honourable 
ii'iend is asking us a good deal more than we are ]n’0])ared to give in 
this particular clause. Other clauses of tlie Bill have been readily agreed 
■ and considering that this Act is only going to last for two years more, 
and that the necessity for protecting tliese Indian princes is going to con- 
buie for many a year to come, I do not know'^ wdiat the position will 
bo m two years' tim(\ Wo may bo asked, on the analogy of this 
I’mvision here, to pass legislation protecting the Indian States oven more 
Minn the British administration may be protected in the fntui’e. If you 
consider this protecticai as justified today, you must admit tliatit will continue 
to bo justified for a number of years. Yon must also bo prr])arcd to admit 
bat even if the Press Act may have been justified w]u*n il was ])assed 
it mcay not be justified two years hence; and that then' are many more 
chances of the Press Act not being necessary for British India than this 
lause being necessary for Indian States. I do hope that iny Honourable 
'lend, the Home Member, will not attempt to place his administration 
ai the same level as the administration of certain Indian States. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Sir, I confess I am disappointed with 
my Honourable friend, Sir Oowasji Jehangir. In a speech which I took 
to be a not unfriendly one in Simla, he made a complaint in relation 
^0 this clause that it might be possible for statement's of fact to bo made 
^hich would bring a newspaper under the provisions of the Bill as 
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framed. We took that criticism to heart and we have introduced an 
amendment intended to meet that criticism, and my Honourable friend 
turns round and says that he has no use for our amendment. I think 
tliat he has been unjust to us. We have provided that statements of 
fact, which are made without any attempt to create hatred or contern])!. 
will not bring the newspaper within the provisions of this Bill. Tt will 
i)(i necessary, as I understand the law, for the prosecution, if T may use 
i4j 6 word, as the matter has to go to the High Co\irt, to prove that tlie 
words are untrue and that there was an attempt to creatci hatred and 
contern])!’. 'riiat seems to me to meet entirely I he case which rny Tionour- 
jihle friend had in mind of the innocent statement of facts, facts in them- 
selves so damaging that they would create hatred and conlempf. Unless 
it can be shown that the writer intended to create liatred and eontemf)!. 
he goes scot-free .... 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: My Honourable friend will realise that what I 
tneant was that you cannot do one without doing the other. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: You can: yon niosl certainly can; 
you can civair, haired and contcnipf without that being your intention; 
and thal (rase was ihe (»,ase iny Honourable friemd bad in mind. In that 
case, the ])uhli('ation goes unharmed. My FTonoiu'able friend mad(* an 
attack also on tht‘ administration of majiy Indiaii States and suggested 
that abus('s existed in many of them which ought to bt' (‘X])osed. Our 
position has always been that we do not want by this measure to, and 
wo maintain that we do not, prevent the ventilation of grievances or an 
\inmaliciou8 exposure of disgracefiil conditions in a State. That has always 
been our position. I was sorry that my friemd wont on to make a 
siiggesticm which T had already plainly repudiated at an earlier atfige of 
Ibis debate, namely, that in introducing this Bill, the (lovi-rnirumt were 
actuated by some iinworlby motive, that in fact they desired, — ^thig is 
what I undorshvod to be my friend's suggestion, — that they d(*sired to 
purchase the support of the princes for Fecieration. Lc^t us be plain . . . 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: What I meant was that Government's men- 
tality had so changed that they becanu* very lenient with the Indian 
States. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I thought T rc'ad inlo liis remarks the 
suggestion that we wore, so anxious to please th(‘ }a*inces in order to 
gi't them to agree to Federation. Sir. there is not one word of truth in 
that. 

Now , Sir, we have heard a good deal on the ])oint whether there is a 
state of cinergcmcy existing which would justify the passiiig of this pavti- 
eiilar clause. My fili ud, Eao Bahadur Patil, started bis s])eecli by 
referriug to that point. The Honoui'ablc Mr. B. Das, Diwan Baliadur 
Mudaliai' and Sir CJowasji .It'b.ingir liav(‘ all r('ferred to tli.at. Rao Bahadur 
Ualil went so far as to say that after hearing me he did not unch'rstaml 
what ihe emergency was. I think perhaps it would have been juster t(^ 
say that after not hearing me, after not listening to what T liad to say. 
lu‘ did not understand what the emergency was, for. in fact, at the close 
. f the debate on the motion to take this Bill into consideration, T dealt 
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very specifically with that point. T said we did not claim that there was 
iny emergency comparable to the Civil Bisobedioncc ^loveinenl and that 
oiir case did not rest on those grounds. I made it- clear lhai had our 
case rested on those grounds, we would have eontiniu d to inclndi' this 
provision in the Ordinance legislntio)!. It was precisely hecanse wi' realised 
that the justification for these provisions was not tin* laei \hal rivil dis- 
obedience was in existence, but a different set of circuiiisiantu's, ii was 
!or that reason that we took the provision out of tlie Onlimmta' l(‘G:ishi- 
:iou and presented it to the House by a different measure. 

Now, Sir, it is difficult to get away from the trail of the- (’ongress. 
\ry Honourable '“friend, Mr. B. Das, who, I am sure, is vimw anxious to 
promote the policy, the new policy, of the Congress, and wlui. 1 hope, 
when in due time a new Assembly is elected, will find an ojiporl nniiV of 
representing the Congress in this Assembly, seems to ihink lliat this pro- 
vision against malicious and dishonest writing was a ])rovision dir(‘cl.(ul 
against the Congress. Well, Sir, though I am not generally considered 
as y)articularly friendly to the Congress, I do not go so far as to aitril)llt(^ 
.‘V(;rything evil to Congress inspiration. Writing of this kind inav be 
done by a (\)ngrc*ss man or it may he d()n(‘. hy a non-(!c)ngress man, hut 
have never suggested that it is part of the policy of tin* (’ongri'ss to 
uiiilign and defame the Indian States. I would siiggosl that we might 
.'Jive the Congress out of the discussion. 

Now, the justification for this clause rests on (amditions that have in 
fact been in existence for a long time, and wore provided against, as I 
have reminded flu* Honso before, from the year 1010 till 1022 when the 
old Dross Act was in I'xistoncc. My friend, Bao Bahadur Batil, was 
inclined to (piosiion that point, jind he dri'w attention to the fact that 
ihe provision in the Press Act of 1910 referred to Imtred or eont(‘.mpt 
■liriicted against a prince or chief, and not his administration. T imder- 
'itood him to draw a distinction and to suggest that it was now for the 
‘irst time that we were protecting the administration of tlu'si^ States, but 
Explanation IT in the Press Act of 1910 makes it quite clear that the 
'ords of that Act were intended to include the administration, the ad- 
ministrative acts of the State as well as any personal jit'taeks on Ihe 
I’liler. It said: 

“Commont.s expressing (lisji|)proval of the mc.'i.siires of any such native prince or 
chief or of the adiiiinistiative or other action of any such native prince or chief .... 
without exciting or attempting to excite hatred, contempt or disaffection do not come 
within the .scope of clause (c)*’. 

Therefore, I think it is quite clear that in the provision which we are 
putting now before the House, wo do not go beyond the provisions which 
wtire included in the Press Act of 1910 from the year 1910 lill the year 
1022. 

Now, Sir, what are the conditions which, in our judgment, justify 
these restrictions on the press? They are, as I have already stated, 
irresponsible and malicious writings, writings not only that do harm to 
the State, that may give rise to dangerous agitation and a weakening of 
’he authority of the State, but writings which, as several Honourable 
Members have reminded us, may also give rise to very undesirable re- 
actions in British India, particularly in the matter of conununal animosity. 
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And I was particularly glad to find tlial my TToiioiinible friend. Mi 
Ranga Tver, himself an experienced journalist, iiad llie (*ourage to max 
boldly in front of the Honae that writings of thi^ kind must be stoppuj. 
There are bad papers, Sir, and there are good. There are maliciiuuv 
papers, and there are honest pa])crs. We have no desire* whatever t,, 
])(*.nalisc the well conducted, honest, good |ia])(*rs, but we do dofiniieb 
want to control in a manner more effective than the ]>r(‘sciit law allow, 
ns the dishonest' and ihe malicious press. 

N(nv, Sir, I was very much interest c‘d in the s])('cch of my llononrali!. 
friend ,tlio !Raja of Kollcngode, for, T think he brought ou( (lu* point 
it clearly does not matti'r what is tlu* uatun* of the administration, how- 
(*ver good it may he, itJ is still liable to these venomons attacks. Through 
out tins debate, Sir, there has been a general reeoirnition of tlie fact llial 
whatever criticism may bo made on the administration of this Slate o* 
that, th(' States of Soutlu'rn India prrivido a model of administration. 
And yet it is in those States that it has hccai found necessary to tain 
(pertain action to prevent attacks on the administration from initsidcj. 1 
think that that establishes the point that when you get a malicious 
paper, it. attacks indiscriminately, it does not malU'r wln tln'i* tlu* adini 
nistration is good or is bad, the policy of the paper is to altack and u 
malign. 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend, Dhvan Bahadur Hamaswami Afuda' 
liar, made, wliat I may call, a root and branch attack on tliis clause, (hib 
morning, and ho road out with evident satisfaction and at considerable 
length the opinions of a number of District’ Magistrates. I could imagiia 
him saying to himself as he road them out “.A Danicd is eoiiu* to judg 
ment!** But my ITonourahle friend will rernemlx'r. as well as T do, tlia' 
the character udio ojaculat.ed those words, a litth.* laNr was sorry tli:u 
lu‘, had made the exclamation, and I think my 1 loiiourahk* friend m.i\ 
perha])S l iU’i* on fei-l lliai la* has h(*cu a litih- i ri Tiiainre if lie has com- 
mitted himself to the invariabh'. acceptunce of tlu* views of District' Magis- 
trates. Wo, Sir, in the (lovornmcnt attach due regard to the views ol 
District Magistrates. Their views are on many suhjc'cts varied arui 
indepeiuK'nl , hut v.iiik' w' ittach greal impoilaiu^e to them, and parti- 
cularly, L may say, in matters of which they have some personal know- 
k'dgo, — while we attach great importance to them, we do not go so fai 
as to surrender our judgment. We prefer to keep our judgment un- 
fettered, and the men* fact that certain District Magistrates may hold parti- 
cular views docs not excuse us from the duty of trying to form our own 
views for onrscivi's. And. in ibis case, after taking these views, which 
my Honourable friend lias road out to tin* House, into consideration, we 
had no doubt that they should be rejected. 

My Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Mndaliar, who always ]iuts his 
argument in a reasonable w.ay, felt the necessity of establishing the posi- 
tion that if we did not take these powers, we had already sufficient powers 
in our hands to deal with the situation. He relied on the Princes (Pro- 
tection) Act of 1022. Well, Sir, one of the* disadvantages of conducting 
these .debates at considerable intervals is that the House is apt to forget 
arguments tiiat have already been advanced, beeauso. T find, on looking 
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at- previous debates, I did deal at some Icugtb with tli.at. argiinieut 
v.hieh had been prominent in our debates in Fohniary. I ])ul Ix'iore the 
House the consideration that that Act of 1922 had in o])cration admittedly 
l)oon ineffective, that it had hardly been used, and I tried to examine the 
reasons why it had proved ineffective.. Those reasons wore,, hrietly, Hint the 
prosecution gives the widest publicity to the charges, and at the same time 
nothing to prevent their repetition, that nnd(M* onr pri'sent sysUnn of 
]n\\ it unfortunately involves the most terrible delayS' W(‘ have already 
lind some reference today to a ease which has gone on for four years and 
is still not coiududed, — and tiiially, that it is always possible for the 
editor or the inspirer of these attaclcs to put up for the ])urposi‘ of ]>nMish- 
niciit what is known .ms a dninniy. Therefore, it hardly becomes worth 
tlio while of a State to ])r(^secute when it may involve a very large 
,'\pcnditure of money, an enormous ])enod of time. ]) 0 ssil)ly the roal (ad- 
jail not being punished in the end, and all the time nothing done to 
prevent a repetition of these* charges. That, Sir. broadly speaking, is onr 
case for departing from the ordinary judicial procedun*. 

My Hon our. able friend, Divvan Thahadur Mudaliar, suggested ih.at, having 
departed from the normal judicial procedure, we were really acting by 
executive fiat, and T think that he unduly depreciated the influence and 
ih(? power of the High Court in these matters under the Press Act'. Tie 
suggested really that the High Court wjxs hardly in a position to intc'vfere 
when they did not have the facts before them and that, in giving them 
•It) opportunity of reviewing the proceedings of the exeeutive, we wc^rc 
giving them a task which was almost unrcid. P>ut T \vould nunind the 
Mouse that within the last few months various proceedings of Local 
Governments under the Press Act have been upset by High Courts, und 
llicrc is no difficulty in a High C’oiirt reaching a conclusion as to wlndluM' a 
particular articli* comes or (lo(*s not come witliin the provisions of the Act. 
It is not a question of leading evidence to say that such and such a writing 
■sronses disaffection or hatred or contempt. The High Court, takes the 
words and puts upon them the interpretation that an ordinary man would 
put upon them, and if tlie words would arouse in the mind of an ordinary 
man feelings of disaffection, liatred or contempt, the High Court comes to 
that c’voncliision and otherwu^c does not. Therefore, T would like the House 
to feel that tlie s.Mfnguard provid<^d by the reference to the High Court is a 
very real one. 

Another point made by my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Muda- 
liar, was that no harm would he done by these writings in British India, 
liocause the States could exclude them from entering their own territory, 
r do not know whether my Honourable friend pictured India as consisting 
-f an area known as British India, and then behind somclliing like a 
Great Wall of China, another area which is known as Indian India. 
Those are not the conditions that exist in India. We have the territories 
of the States and of British India intermingled, inhabited by exactly the 
same people, the boundaries purely arbitrary. Thought leaps over those 
boundaries very easily and lies penetrate without difficulty. 

I would come back to the suggestion that if the House passes this 
clause, it will not be possible for legitimate grievances to be ventilated. 
I w'ould remind the House that the British Indian press is at present 
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suffering under this very disability in regard to attacks on the Govern- 
mont of India and the Local Governments, but I do not think it can 
ffiii'ly be said that they are unable to ventilate legitimate grievances, and 
1 do not see why the ])i’osr sliould bo unable to ventilate legitimate 
grievances in regard to the States. As my Honourable friend, Mr. Eanga 
I y« r, has reminded us, the administration of the Press Act is not a savage 
thing. We do not desire to ])nnish the editors of papers. We do desire 
to ])revent certain writings gaining cun*ency, and, in pursuit of that policy, 
it is a normal practice to give a warning to editors of newspapers, that 
a particular style of writing is likely to bring them within the provisions 
of the Press Act. We are trying not to stop the ventilation of genuine 
grievances, not to stop true statements of fact, but' to stop malicious 
criticism and attempts to bring the administrations of Indian States into 
hatred and contempt. Surely, Sir, that is not the birthright of the well 
(jonducted press of which we are seeking to deprive them. Sir, I oppose 
llio amendment. 

Mr. President (The Ilonourahlo Sir Shanmukahin Ghctty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That clause 3 of the Hill Ik* omitted and the suUsoqiieut clauses be re-iiumbeivd 
accordingly.** 


The Assembly divided: 


AYKS -:u. 


Abdoola Jlaruoii, Seth llaji. 
Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. 

iMidiir li’aliin], Sir. 

Azhar Ali, Mr. Muhammad. 
Bhiiput Sing, Mr. 

Das, Mr. D. 

Dult, Mr .\mar Nath. 

Hari Raj Swarup, Lala. 
Jadhav, Mr. B. V. 

Jehangir, Sir Cowasji. 

Jog, Ml*. S. G'. 

Joshi, Mr. N. M. 
l^alchand Navalrai, Mr. 
Lilndhar Chaudhury, Seth. 
Mitra, Mr. S. C. 

Mody, Mr. H. P. 


Mudaliar, Diwan Bahadur A. 
Kamaswami. 

Miirtu/a ISaheb Bahadur. Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Neogy, Mr, K. C, 

Pandya, Mr. Vidya Sagar. 

Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Patil, Hco Bahadur B. L. 

Reddi, Mr. P. O. 

Reddi, Mr. T. N. Rumaknshna. 

Son, Mr. S. C. 

Shafeo Dacodi, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Siiarainaraju, Mr. B. 

Thampan, Mr. K. P. 

Uppi Saheb Bahadur, Mr. 

Ziaiiddin Ahmad, Dr. 
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Abdul Aziz. Kbnu Bahadur Mian. 

Ahmad >iawaz Khan, Alajor Nawab. 
Allai> Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Malik. | 

Anklcsaria, Mr. N. N. ; 

Anwar-iil-Aziin, Mr. Muhammad. I 

Bagla, Lala Rameshwar Prasad. 

I'hiiro, The Honourable Sir Joseph. . 

Hrij Kishorc, Bai Bahadur Lala i 

Cox. Mr. A R. ' 

Balal, Or. II. D. 

Darwin, Mr. .1. H. 

DeSouza, Dr. X. 

Dil'on, Mr. W. 

Dumasia, Mr. N. M. 

Faznl TTaq Piracha, Khan Sahib 
Shaikh. 

fJhu/navi, Mr. A. Tl. 

nhiMcy, Vr. B. 

Orahnrn, S‘r Lancelot. 

(Jrariiham Mr. S. O. 

Haiq. Tho Honnurablr Sir Harry 
Hardy. Mi-, (•. S. 

Hezloit. Mr. .T. 

TTndsnn. Sir Lo'?lie. 

Trwin. r T. 

r.'srnnil Mi K'-an. Kunwar Hajoo. 

.7nmo’«. ISfr. F. E. . 

Javvalrii- S-'.ngh, Snrdnr Bnhndur 
Sarrlar Sir. 

TCrishnni: j.rra.n’ar. ‘Ra ja Bahadur G. j 
T.iiif’spv. Si'’ Ihnv’v 1 

Macmillan. Mr. A. M. 


Mittp)’, 'rhe Honourable Sir Brojea Irft 
Morgan, Mr. O. 

Muazzam Sahib Bahadur, Mr. 
Muhammad. 

Muiumdar, Sardar IL N. 

Mnaharji. Mr. 1). \. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur S. C. 

Nihal Singh, Sardar. 

Noyoe, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
Pandit Rao Baluulur S. R. 

Rajah. Raja Sir Vasiidova. 

Rujaii. lino Bahadur M. C. 
Raniakrishna. IMr. V. 

Rnnga Ivor. Mr. C. S. 

Ra.sloiri.' Mr. Badri Lai. 

R.an Air. P R. 

Sarda. I)i\van Ba])adur TTarhihis. 
Sanna. Mr. (L K. S. 

Sarnia, Mr. R. S. 

Schuster, Tho Tfonouvable Sir George. 
Sci>it. Mr. tl. Ramsay. 

Sho’i* Aruhamrnad Khan Oakhar, 
Captain. 

Sinuh, Knmav Cuptoshwar Prasad. 
Singh. Mr. Pradvumna Prnshad. 

SI M • T 

Snhrawardy. Sir Ahdulla-al-MAmun. 
Talih Mehdi Khan. Nawab Major 
Malik. 

Toflenhain. Mr. G. R, F. 

Varma. Afr. S P. 

Wilavatnllab. Khan Bahadur TT. M. 
Y'junin Khan, AIi’. Muhaniinad. 


Tlio iiioliop \V!i 5 ^ iiogalivofl. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Sir, T bo" io move: 

“That in mLut-o (f/) (}) (»f clan.vo 3 of Ihe Bill, tho words ‘or tr) o.xcite disaffer- 
lion towards’ ho oniittod.” 


Sir, the cdiiniriMlioTi of fbo wliolp (*110180. lias Ium'ii cl('foai(*(l, liiii T am not 
disooiiragod at all, Ix'causi^ T find that my amo.ndmonl wbicli pertains to 
the eliange of only one word is a. very reasonable one*, and I bo])e the 
Honourable (lie TTome Mtnnber will find it very (‘.asy to acec])t this 
amendment of mine. Sir, it is only the elimination of only one word that 
is sought to be made by mo, namely, “disaffeedion ”, but T will explain 
what T mean by that and what my amendment aims at. Sir, as we, find 
in the Bill, clause 3 says: 

*‘Th(' Indian Pro.'^s (F.morgoricy Power.s) .\ct, 1931, as amoiidrd by tho Criminal 
Law Amendmont Act, 1932, shall ho intorpretod — 

(o) U': if in sid.si'-lion if) of soction 4 i)f tho .A<t. aflor oIuu.m' (/) tho following 
'vord and danse wore in.sertod, namely; — 

‘or (/) in hr’ii'” info Lot roc* or fonternfd, or fo oxoife di.-.iffo(ti«jri towards tho 
Administration established in any State in India’.** 

Now, wliat tills clause attempts to enact is that if any newspaper were 
to write or to express anything which brings into haired or eonte.my)t any 
Administration of that State, it will bo made liable, bnt another word has 
Heen added to it. which says, not only if it were to express anything which 
brings into hatred or conlempt such Administration of a State, but even if 
it were to excite disaffection towards snob Administration of a State, it will 
be made liable. Sir, T take exceplion to the w’ords “to excite disaffection**, 
•'md T want that the word “disaffection** should be eliminated. Now, in 
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the arguinents that have been advanced with regard to the protection of the 
States, much has been said on both sides, but I think it cannot possibly be 
denied that many of the States, with the exception, I would say, of a few 
saner States, are such States wherein there prevails absolute mismanage- 
ment and misgovemment, and the question arises whether, where the sub- 
jects of Indian States of that nature are not loyal to them, is it right and 
proper that we should be asked or tlie Press should be asked to remain 
loyal to them ? They have not put their own house in order, and now the 
Government of India want to force the press in British India to be loyal to 
those States. Now, I want tliat the word “disaffection'' sliould b(‘. I'emoved, 
and the reason is this. What is the moaning of the word ‘‘disaffection"? 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmkliam Chetly) 
vacated the Chair, which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy President 
(Mr. Abdul Matin Chau^hury).] 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: May I ask on which amendment my 
friend is talking ? 

Mr. Lalchand Kavalrai: I am talking on the amendment that I moved — 
No. 13. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: No. 13 is in the name of Sardar Sant 
Singh. My friend was all the time saying that he wants to remove only one 
word “disaffection", hut here, in amendment No. 13, so many words are 
proposed to be deleted — “or to excite disaffection towards”. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Wlien Mr. Lalchand Navalrai moved the amendment, 
where were you ? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I know fhat my friend Mr. Yamin Khan will 
come forward to oppose me on this too. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: You are wrong. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Then I will he thankful to you. Sir, the word 
“disaffection" means the negation of love, or hatred. That means want of 
affection, in other words, want of love or regard. ITow is it that the British 
Government is coming forward to force the Press in British India to 
cherish love and regard for these States which are acknowledged on all hands 
to be grossly mismanaged and misgoverned ? I, therefore, submit that the 
word “ disaffection " should be removed. The word “disaffection" is so wide 
that anything can he twisted to cause “disaffection". If anything is said, 
they will sav, “well,, it means no loyalty to the Indian States". Anything 
can bo moulded and then the Press shall have to be gagged. Therefore, the 
words “hatred and contempt" being there, if any expressions arc used which 
would be inimical in the interests of the State, there will bo no difficulty, 
but if there is no good word for them, it will be said that that is disaffection, 
because no love has been shown. In that way, anything can be twisted and 
turned. Therefore, I submit that the words “to excite disaffection" should 
be removed. If wo are to put a strict construction as T find from the 
commentary of the Indian Penal Code, then the word “disaffection" also 
means contempt or hatred. That being the case, I ask, where is the neces- 
sity of the word “disaffection"? Therefore, there are two things. One is 
that if the Government want that the Press should show love and regard 
for the Indian States, then they are absolutely wrong, and, as the word 
“disaffection" can be included in the words “hatred and contempt", why 
should you put the word “disaffection" upon which any construction can 
be put. That is one of my reasons for removing it. The second reason is 
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Ibis. It might be said that in section 124A of the Indian Penal Code, 

I bo same words do occur. Now, that section reads thus: 

“Whoever by words, either spoken or written, or by signs or by visible represent- 
ation or otherwise, brings or attempts to bring into hatred or contempt or excites or 
attempts to excite disaffection towards Her Majesty or the Government established by 
law in British India ” 

mul then it is punishablo under the Indian Penal Code. May I ask, there- 
fore, if there is not any difference between the love for the Covernmeiit of 
India and for the Indian States? Is the same love and respect to bo shown 
to tlu'sc princes of Indian States? Certainly not. Therefore' this analogy 
will not apply. 

An Honourable Member: Since when have you become in love with the 
(iovenunent of India? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: So long as they are reasonable and right, I am 
in love with them. What I iiK'an to say is this, do not give to the Indian 
States any powers which will make them bad boys. Many of them are 
already bad boys, and you are forcing the Press not to ventilate even the 
real grievances of the people. The administrations of some of the States 
are already in contempt, and they will be more and more merged into 
contempt if this Bill is passed. I, therefore, submit that on that ground 
also it would not be necessary at all U) make this enactment, and the word 
disaffection should be removed. • 

Now, Sir, in support of my view that so much favour should not be shown 
to tile States, I would say that this is not only my opinion or the opinion of 
some of the Jionourahlc M(jinbers here*, but even tluj district officers or the 
District Magistrates, who arc in charge of the administration of British 
India, arc of opinion that by this Bill we arc giving something which is too 
extensive and too elastic, so inucli so that even they are of opinion that this 
enactrnenl should not be made. Now, Sir, T will only read one portion of a 
report AA'hich I find on page 26 of Paper No. 1/5. Tliat is the ojiinion of a 
District Magistrate. He says: 

“It is unquestionable, I think, that the subjects of Indian States neither enjoy 
the same elementary rights of citizenship, nor the same standard of efficient admini- 
stration as the subjects of British India. That being the case, the Bill, as it stands- 
is too rigorous. Section of the Bill, sub-section (A) makes it exceedingly difficult for 
persons residing in British India to indulge in true, criticism of the patent dcfecta 
of any Indian State administration, without running very serious risks. The words 
‘hatred’, ‘contempt’ and ‘disaffection’ are difficult of definition, and there is a 
danger that courts may take a strict view, even where the criticism is well founded, 
and made in good faith, in public interests.” 

What more substantial support to the arguments that L liavc; raised bfd’ore 
the House is needed? The District Magistrate, who is actually 

4 p.m. dealing with these cases, is of opinion tliat you are doing some- 
thing which these princes do not deserve, because they do not deal with 
their subjects in the manner in which they ought to. If you are going to* 
make such an clastic law for the princes, then what is left to the subjects 
of these Indian States? If they were to do anything then the firman Is 
issued, and, as *my Honourable friend, the Baja Bahadur, said, their word 
is law! So, if a firman is issued, even the Political Secretary would not like 
to interfere ’with it. If the British Indian press were to criticise them and to 
show that the princes were mismanaging their Statens or at any rate wen* not 
acting in a constitutional manner, then it can be turned against thorn. 
After all, it is left to the interpretation of the Magistrate. Therefore, I 
submit that it would be very hard and very unreasonable if a Bill like this is. 
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passed in wliicli sucdi an elastic word as “disaffectiorr’ occurs. For these 
reasons and with tlu'-se words, I move iny amendment. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudhury): Amendment 

moved : 

“That in sulj-claubo (^/) (j) of c*l;iuse 3 of tlic mil, the words ‘or to excite disaffec- 
tion towards* be omitted.” 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Sir, I have ^reat syiri])athy wdtli the amendment 
that has btaai irajvod by my IVieiid, Mr. lialchand Xava'lrai. I think it 
lies heavily with (Jom rnmcnl to sliow why should wc? co])y out, word for 
word, from tlit‘. sedition section <d‘ tJie Indian l^enal (’ofle for this IMll. We 
certainly owe allcf^iancc* to tin* Kin^^-Fiinperor, and what is nec! ssary for 
India and its adrninistr.'.'tion should not be dimiaiidcal for thest^ Indian 
States. If tlu*. ( iov(‘rnment by thi ir r(‘cent ])olicy of having their own 
oflicers in some- of I be Indian States, as it happiau'd in the case* of AKvar, 
dcnrnmd similar privih'gc'S as tlio Indian administration (*xp(cts loyalty 
from th(‘ir own subj(*ets, then they should make it clear that tluyv arc bent 
n])()n having a differcait policy, and that is tliat tin Indian Slates also 
should he :idminisl(‘V('d by Indian Civilians largely and that some of the 
States will h(‘ taken charge of to hc‘ rnh'd by the Fritish olT’ic(n*s and that 
thi.y want, to bring tlu' administration in Indian States on llie same lines 
as they }iav(‘*in llritish iTulia. If that is their vi(‘w ])oijit, 1 sliall sup])ort 
them in this Hill. Otherwise, it is anomalous to i‘Xp('(*t of Hritish Indian 
subji'cts till* same loyalty to tlu'ir sovereign, tin* King-Mm]>i ror .and .also 
loyalty to tin* nibu’s of tin* Indian Statics. I do not like to go into de- 
tails as to why tlu*y cfinnot claim the same loyally and affiction as the 
Xing-J^hnporor may claim from Britisli Indian subjects. Without confer- 
ring any In'iicHi on British Indian subjects, I resent t}n5 rulcTS of Indian 
Sbiies claiming the saini' loyalty and also claiming thr» right to he free 
from any criticism of their adrninistr.ation as my PTonourahle, friend. Mr. 
Navjilr.'ii, put it. Some of the Judges defined the word “disaffection” as 
w.ant of alTectioii, T resent that tin Indian State rulers should claim the 
same love and aflection from British Indian subjects. The position of 
these Inflian Slate rulers cannot he compared with the King-Emperor and 
the. Britisli Indian administration. We are not agreeable to permit the 
Indian Stale rulers to share in the sovereignty of British India. I hope 
the Honourable tin* ironn* M(*mher will in.ake it eh'ar that this is not 
<lem.‘indod of us. I do not understand why, word for word, tln» provisions 
of flic sedition section liave been incorpornted and why those provisions 
.‘ire considered sacrosanct and must he kept here. My Ilonoiirahle rni*nd. 
Mr. Xavalr.ii, in his learned w.-iy, proved by citing from judicial decisions 
that this word is unnecessary. If so, at least to prove to us that the. same 
amount of loyalty is not. di'inanded of us from tlie Indian Btafe rulers, the 
<i()verunient should agree to delete/ these words. I support the. amend- 
ment on these grounds. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I think. Sir, wo might hear the Gov- 
•ernment reply first, heeaus ' this noint is not clear in our minds. If wc 
hear the Government reply, we will know what is meant by this provision. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhuryl: The Chair cannot 
< 5 ompel the Gnvi rnmont IVrcinher to spe.ak now. It is left to his con* 
Tcniencc. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Hale;: If it would he any convenience to the 
TToiisp, I will sne.ak now. hut I hope no new points will be. raised after 
I have spoken, because I shall not bo able to deal with them. 
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Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: It docs not mean tlnit your speech closts the 
debate now. You will have the right of. I’cply alter other Members have 
spoken. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The llonourahle Member, I under- 
stand, has a particular objection to the word “disaffection’’ though he 
does not mind the use of the terms “hatred or contempt”. In the first 
place, .1 should likt‘ to remove what 1 think is a misaptin hension in the 
mind of my Honourable friend, ^Ir. Alitra, possibly sliari‘d by my Hon- 
ourable friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, that the disaffection which we try to 
prevent is iv disaffection in the miiuls of British Indian subjects. I'i'is- 
affiction, as Uunderstand it, can oidy ndate to pi'oph' who owi* a duty of 
alh^giance to States, in other words, tlu' Indian Stati* subjects. ^Plu' word 
“disaffection ” ndates st)lely to the State* subjc'cts and it is the creation of 
feelings in tlu* States subjects agannst their own lawlul (lovi'rnments that 
vv» • want to pri'vent. As the Ilonourabh* tlu' Law \r(‘mb(‘r nnninds me, 
it involves disloyalty and that can only be a leeling or a relation that 
exists botvvet*!! the States subji*ets and tin Stale. It has no a|)])lica'tion 
whatever to British India. in regard to tin* ingredient of disaffection 
g(‘nerally, 1 must explain that it is always one t)f the essential iugrediemts 
of the offence of sedition. It is always cofisidentl that S(*dilion includes 
the three ingredi(‘nts of hatred. eoiit(‘mj)t and disalh'clion, and we an* not 
disposed to omit oiU ', of thc‘ ingredients wliile ri't aining tlu* fit her two. 1 
would remind the House tluil th(» object of 8‘.‘dition is to disturb the 
trarujuillity of the State. That is a serious matter for thf^ State, and as 
I think I have argued before*, it is a serious mati(*r for India as a whole, 
if th(‘ tranquillity of a* State, if the alhgiance* of tlu* subjects of a State 
tf) that Sbatc is disturbed, and it is to prevent such conditions arising 
that this provision has b(*(*n inser((‘d. I think my Honourahh* friend was 
labouring under a misapyirehension vvlien lu* said tfiat if wv try to prevent 
disaffection, it meant that we were inculcating a d(*finite obligation of 
affection. F do not think lliat follows any more than when lui said that 
not to sliow hatred meant show lova*. I do not think that is a n ason- 
ahlo interpretation of the word “disaffection” which r(‘ally means disloyalty 
and we w'aut to prevent writings in British India which are intended to 
prf)diice disl(*yalty and t]u*rel)y disturh tlu* Iraiupiillity of a State. On that 
ground, T must oppose the amendrrujint . 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: L am V(*ry ghul that this explanation hy 
the Honourable the llonu; M(*inber has claritied a great deal the mis- 
appredu jjsioii wdiicli was (Uitcrtained by myself and several other Rpeak(‘rs 
wlio liavc^ spoken. I understood that the wonls “batr(*d or (a)ntempt/' 
also relate to the offence, nauudy, hatr(*d or contempt- cr(*at( d in the 
minds of |)eople residing in Jirilisb India, because the Press indulges in 
this r(*si)i*et. What I want to say is this, that if it is not- tlu*. intention 
of the (iovi*rnment., it is all right. But what 1 w'ant is that this should 
also include hatred a'nd coiitf jnpt towards tlu*. adTuinistratiou being created 
in th(; minds of British Indians, heeaiisc*, by doing so, the Pr(*ss e.xcit(*s 
the people to commit the other offence which is givi n in the Bill. Un- 
less and until contempt or hatred is created low^•^rds tlu* administration 
in the minds of British Indians, then* will bo no fef/u/.s j)roc(‘eding to the 
indiun States. 1 w'ant this also shoidd be penal that if the. Pn'ss indulges 
in this that it tries to create any of these t\vo things in tlie Tninds of 
British Indian subjects, that is hatred or contcm}>t towards the administra- 
tion, it leads to serious conscquencc^s as wc have seen in the past. 1 do.' 
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[Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan.] 

not want that the rulers of the administrations of Indian States should be 
made, targets of the Press simply in order to create communal feelings. 
These grounds were covered lately, and I need not traverse the same. 
From the explanation of the. Home Member, I gather, this refers to the 
States subjects only. But as the clause reads, we cannot separate one 
from the other unless we add a separate clause that “hatred or contempt 
or excite disaffection’* means disaffection towards the administration in 
any Indian State. Tliis refers to the three ingredients of hatred, con- 
tempt and disaffection in the minds of the people. We cannot say that 
hatred and contempt includes all ptirsons while disaffection only refers 
to the people who arc residing in British India. This clause, as it reads, 
does not convey this idea, and no judge can draw that meaning from 
this. On a previous occasion, I wanted to know whether it referred to 
disaffection in the minds of the States ]ieoplc or of the people residing 
in British India. But, now. T have no quarrel with this and 1 wholi*- 
heartedly support this, if it is disloyalty ennted in the minds of the 
States subjects. I find that the other two ingredients will refer to the 
same class of people, but I would have liked to include. ]3ritisli Indians 
also. My Honourable friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, also has no quarrel 
witli this if ^ntempt and hatred may be made to apply to the people of 
British India, and I have no quarrel with that too, and I support him, 
though on different grounds. I have no quarrel with these words about 
exciting disaffection in the mind of States people towards tlu^ administra- 
tion, and the explanation has satisfi(d mo. I do not support the amend- 
ment now. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh (Hast Punjab: Sikh): Sir, one poiiit has heoii 
cleared, because my Honourable friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, thought 
that disaffection referred to Britisli Indians and the princes, but the Home 
Member has made it clear that it means disaffection between the subject 
and the prince. For th(^ matter of that, I personally do not feel why we 
Indians cannot have affection for the princes who are our own kith and 
kin and our brethren and who aTu, after all, Indians. When wc can 
have affection for an alien and foreign bureaucracy, there is no reason 
why wc should not feel the sairio affection for those who form our own 
flesh and blood. Bub this disaffection is cniated by certain systems pre- 
vailing in Indian States at present, and unless we eoiild remove some of 
those and sec that some of those were mended, it w'ould be very difficult 
even by repressive measures to avoid the creation of disaffection. 

Another anomaly app(»ars to me to be that by this Act disaffection 
created against the administration of the Stato will be punished, that when 
the administrative acts of the ministers or officials of the State are criti- 
cised, the people will be punished for doing so. But the disaffection 
against the person of the prince, which will be created by personal attacks 
on his life and on his personal actions, apart from his administrative 
actions, which will go to the very root of the relations between the sub- 
jects and the princes existing in a. monarchical system of Government, 
will be allowed to go on as before. Why cannot thu Government, if they 
really want a peaceful and happy state of affairs to prevail between the 
masters and the subjects in an Indian State, bring about Ihat state of 
affairs where attacks on the person of the prince will be as much punish- 
able as those against the ministers who will be his officials administering 
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in his name,? I feel that this measure is necessary in places like Kash- 
rnir and Alwar where ministers or administrators from outside had to be 
gent in to check the anaichy and disruption within the borders of those 
States. And if things are allowed to continue when tho administrative 
acts are allowed to be criticised, in the same maimer, the very purpose 
of the Paramount Powa*, having interfered in the administration of those 
States* will have been gone without any useful purpose being served. 
Certainly it is necessary that the administrative acts of otlict<rs in such 
difficult times should receive a measure of protection which may be neces- 
sary according to the circumstances of each case. But occasions may 
arise when the ^actions taken by the ministers and the officials may be 
iVec from criticism due to the penal effects of this legislation, but the 
person of the prince may be vilified and may be attacked in his personal 
and private life in such a manner that a much graver harm Jind a much 
worse fei.ling may be created bi^twocn his subjects and himself 1 hereby 
c'lulangering the very continuity of the Mouse which rules and the State 
itself. 

I At (his stage, Mr. President ('Fhe Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Olietty) resumed the ('hair.] 

1 'would, tlua’efore, think that il‘ that anoinaK could \) l \ avoided and if 
tilings could be brought round in sucdi a manner that ih(‘ irilnislers will 
not be more or brdter protect(»d than the princes themselves, only then the 
purpose of the princes could be served. 1 do not know, nor have I any 
;uiiliori(y to say whether they wanted this Bill or not, hut c(*rlainly the 
Bill has received the approbation and ai)j)roval of many, if not all, of the 
princjes. T w^ould, therciforc, urge on the Political Secretary and the Home 
Member that the anomaly which I have stated will go to the very root of 
the things existing in the States ;v*nd that it will ho nothing hut most de- 
sirable that if the purpose of this Bill, namely, the stopping of disaffection 
and bringing into hatred or contempt the administration or th(N rulers of 
the State, is to be. served, the rulers should receive, if not more, at least 
the same measure of ])rok‘ction as their ministers and officials will nceive 
under this measure. T do net consider. Sir, tliat on this amendment 1 
should say anything more. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Sir, it has often been repeated 
that disaffection means want of aff(*ction. AH I can say is that 1 should be 
sorry to hear i< from a lawyer: it is cheap journalism, and, therefore, T 
was pained to hear that meaning attached to the word “disaffection” by 
experienced lawyers here. Disaffection means disloyalty. Disaffection is 
a’ feeling and not the want of a feeling. It is not the absence of affection. 
I am quoting the language of a very eminent Judge. T shall quote the 
language of another eminent Judge, Mr. Justice Kanadc, who says: 

‘*It is a positive political distemper, and not the mere ahsenco or negation of love 
or good-will. It is a positive feeling of aversion which is akin to disloyalty, a 
defiant insubordination of authority, or when it is not defiant, it secretly seeks to 
alienate the people, and weaken the l)ond of allegiance, and prepossesses the minds 
of the people, with avowed or secret animosity to Government.” 

Then, another learned Judge says this: 

“It signifies political alienation or discontent, that is to say, a feeling of dis- 
loyalty to the government or existing power, which tends to a disposition not to obey 
hot to resist and attempt to .subvert that Government or power. It cannot be 
construed to mean an absence of or the contrary of affection or love.” 
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Mr. S. 0. Mitra: What about Justice Siradiey's iiitcrprUation in il]® 
TiJak case? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: That will be said to be u ditl'ereuce of opini 
b«.t\vt3t?ii Judges. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Is it not a dift’erenco of opinion, 
hona* Judges have;, according to the circumstances of the case, expressed 
thciiiselv<,*s briefly and sonu*. have enlarged upon the meaning. That is 
all. Very likidy.' in lh(‘ course* of the argument before a learned Judge, 
the cheaj) jonrnjdist ic nn'uning that disaffeedion means lack of afFeetion w.is 
a(lrlu<*(*d, and that Ju(lg(' thought it necessary to staler the meaning at 
length, 'riiere is no dilTcicnr-c between the. Judgi'S. So far as Mr. Justice 
Straclu'y’s d(diuition is concerned, he says (1 am quoting a passage from 
tin- 'I'ilak ease from a text hook and not from the report, but I take it ii 
is correct) : 

“It rtiwin.s liatird, oiimity, dislike, hostility, eonteinpt .uid every form of ill-will 
to the (joveriirnent. Disloyalty is perhaps the best general tenn, eornpreheiidiiig every 
po.ssihle form of had feeling to the government.” 

Jiuoking into the matter a little more closely, you will lind that- the 
whole basis of the eo!icef)tion of disafl‘*H*tion is disturbance of tranquillitv. 
As Hnssc'll puts it: 

‘‘Sedition tonsihis in acts, words or writings intended or calculated, under the 
circiun.stance.s of the time, to disiurh the tranquillity .>f tin* State hy creating ill-will, 
di.so«)rii(‘nt, disaflVcUon. liatred, or contempt towards tin* person of the King or 
towards tlie constitution or Parliament, or the government or tin* established institu- 
tions of the country.” 

'rhe basis of disalTcctioii is <listurl)ancv* of traiujuilliiy by creating a posi- 
tive feeling of disloyalty amongst the subjects. Thoroforo, it involves the 
c<)n<M*ption of the ri lation l)t*twc(‘n (he ruler and the ruh?d. When my 
Ffonourahh* cr)llcagu(', tin* I Iona* Moriihcr, said that the word “disaffec- 
tion” in that section (‘ould have rc'feroneo only to tlu^ feeling in the minds 
of the Slates subjects and not feeling in the minds of Ik’itish Indian 
suhjeets, h(* was supporti'd by authority, because tin* conception of allc- 
gi-nice is involved in llu* word “disaffection” or “dislcwalty ”. I cannot 
In* disloyal to a man to wliom I do not owe allegiance. A British Indian 
snbjeet, who .hu's not owe allegiance to an rndian prince, cannot be disloyfd 
to liim. Therefore, wln'ii we use the word “disaffection” or the word 
“disloyalty”, it must- Tuoan (ho feeling in tlie mind of tlie subject vis-a^vis 
liis own ruler. 

Sir Abdur Rahim ((\*dcutta and Suburbs; ATuh.M-nmadan T>bau) : What 
about hatred and contempt? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: T am coming to that .... 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Ontral Bivision: \on-Mulmmmadan 
Bnral): Why not say it definitely? 

The Honourable Sir BrOjendra Mitter: It is not necessary. This 
section has been construed so often — T moan the corresponding section in 
the Indian Penal Codt* has been construed so often that every lawyer knows 
what the meanin?: is: there cannot ho any doubt in the mind of anybody. 
I think it nas Bisracli who once said contemptuously that “a lawyer 'S 
a person who explains the obvious and expatiates on the commonplace”. 
I do not want that description to be applied to the Legislative Assembly- 
With regn. I to Sir Abdur Baliini’s interruption. I will draw. bis attention 
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to what has been said about the words hatred, contempt or disafiEection. 
The first point I make is this : that in the sequence and in the collocation 
of these terms in the same section, we are thinking of the feeling present 
in the minds of the States subjects and not feelings present in the minds 
of Ilritish Indian subjects. As regards the distinction between them, it 
has been said: / 

‘'The word disaffection goes very much towards expressing the same as hatred 
or dislike; it may cover .something perhaps a little different from the expression 
hatred because it includes disloyalty. To urge people to rise against the Govern> 
ment is taiitamouiii to trying to txcitr feelings of di-sloviilty in thoir minds." 

If you urge j)eople to rise against the Government, you need not excite 
IjMtriid or co!itcm])l ; i!K‘ri'I\ for the purpose of upsetting the Govermnent 
you may urge* people to be disloyal. That would be disaffection and would 
not be covered l)y hatred or contempt; and that is why it is necessary 
to use all the tlirce expressions, hatred, contempt and disaffection. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, I am thankful to the iionourablc the 
Horne Alenilx'.r and tlu* Ihmoiirr.hU* tlu* Law Member for the explanations 
which they have given to this clause, but still I find that there is some 
difficulty foniaining. If I understand the Honourable the Law Member 
rightly, he means to say that alt the thr(‘e ex])rcssions, hatred, contempt 
or disaffection relate to the state of feelings existing in the minds of the 
States subjects. Tf thfit is so, I can give an example in wliich it may be 
possible for an offending journal not to <*reate any sort of such feeling 
in the minds of the States siihjecds. Suppose, for instance, a newspaper 
in Hritisli India indulges in an article which is of ti very ohje(itionab!e 
cliaracdcM* against a State. That Stati* has haniu'd the entry of that news- 
paper wilhin its own ten’itoric's. What will happen? Will that news- 
paper bo guilty of any offence under this elaiiso or not , Ix'canse it is not 
allowed to r<‘n(‘h tin* hands of the State's subjects at all? It has been 
effectively banned from entering into that territory or it has no circulation 
there, and, then’forc*. no feeling of hatred or contem})t or dinffeelion could 
conceivably be ciiiised in the minds of the States suhj(‘cts. I wanl lo know 
definitelv wheth(*r. under these* eircumstanees, the (*ditor of that paper 
would he hahle to ])nnisliTnenl or nol. That is a point oti wliieli T should 
like to have an explanation. 

With regard to the explanation of the word disaffection, this particular 
word, as ITonourahlc Members know, oeeurs in the sedition section of the 
Indian Penal Cod(*. sectioii 121A. and VJ.r])hfnaflnn J says: 

“T)ip cxpres-siori ‘di.^iiffertinn’ inrliido.s di.sloyalty and all feelings lo (mmity. " 

Now, si’ction 124A lias been incorporated in the Indian Penal Code 
at a later date. Ilie former section was as follows: 

“Whoever, by words, either spoken <ir written, oi’ liy sign.s, or liy visible repre- 
sentation, or otherwise, brings or attempt.'! to bring into lialied or contempt, or excites 
or attempts to excite disaffection toward.^. Her Majesty or the (ioverninent estab- 
lished by law in British India, shall be punished with transportation for life or any 
shorter term, to which fine may bi- a<lded. mi- with impri.sonmcnt, which may citend 
to three years, to which fine may be added or with fine.” 

This was the old section, but it has been amended in the form in 
which we find it today. Now, the Explanatloji also to the former section 
reads as follows : 

“Such disapprobation of the measures of the Government as is compatible with 
a disposition to render and support the authority of the Government against unlawful 
Attempts. to subvert or resist that authority is not disaffection.*’ 
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[Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh,] 

Therefore, Sir, the making of comments on the measures of Govern- 
ment with the intention of exciting only disapprobation is not an offence 
under this clause. 

Now, Sir, reference has been made to the well-known case of Queen 
Empress versus Bal Gangadhar Tilak. There is a very excellent com- 
mentary, a standard book on the Indian Penal Code, and I should like to 
take the liberty of reading one or two pertinent sentences from it .... 

An Honourable Member: Who is the author of it? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: The author of this book is an ex-colleague 
of ours, Di*. Nand Lai, who is a well-known jurist. T am going to refer 
to the interpretation of the law as given by Justice Strachey. Mr. 
Justice Strachey in his direction to the Jury in Queen Empress versus 
Tilak, in explaining section 124A, in reference to the charges in that case 
before the Jury said: 

“T agree with Justice Sir Comar Petharam in the Bangahc^i case that disaffection 
means simply the absence of affection.** 

The Honourable Sir Bro]endra Mitter: That is not Chief Justice 
Petharam ’s intc^rpretatiou. In interpreting the section, he was quoting 
all that had been said before. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Chief J\istiee Pctharaui did say that. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Anyway, Sir, T find that Jusitco Strachey 
in that case agrees with Justice PeiharaTn that disaffection means simply 
the absence of affection. T am quoting this from a standard book. 

Now, wliat did ('hief Justice Sir Lawrence Jenkins say in the case 
of Queen Empress versus Lnxman? After reading the main provisions 
of the section. ClnVf Justice Sir LawTence Jenkins went on to say: 

“The.^n, gentlonion, arc the main provisions of the section, and yon will see, there- 
fore, that the section is directed ngainst those practices which arc calculated to call 
into existence certain hostile feeling.s towards the Government as established by law. 
They are ‘hatred’, ‘contempt’, and ‘di.saffeetion’. That is to say, it is directed against 
those acts which may result in, or aim at, bringing the Government into hatred or 
contempt exciting disaffection against the Government. Now, the -words ‘hatred* and 
'contempt* require no explanation : their meaning must be plain to you all. But there 
still remains the word ‘disaffection’, which in the. past has been the subject of much 
discussion and controversy; happily, however, you sitting here are free from the 
necessity of entering on this field of controversy, because the first explanation to the 
section indicates clearly to yon what is meant by ‘disaffection’ ”, 

and so on. 

Tho (’omincntary proceeds: 

” ‘disaffection* is a feeling, and not a want of feeling, it is not the absence of 
affection ’* 

(Lnughter.^ 

Tt is M enntroversinl point, and there have been differences of 
opinion on that Mv point of contention is thflt there is much 

room for difforoueo of opinion in a matter like this. Tt must be settled, 
once for all. Tn tho ease of Queen versus Pamehandra Narnin. it was 
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held that the word disaffection” was taken in its special sense as 
siguityi^S political alienation or discontent, that is to say, feeling of dis- 
loyalty to the Government or existing power. I do not want to quote 
frtan this book any more, but 1 would commend it to every Honourable 
Member of this House who may have to deal with the subject. But as 
J was saying before, I should like to know whether the editor of a paper 
would be guilty or not whi‘ii tlie offending newspaper is not allowed to 
enter the territories of a State, and the States subjects have no opportunity 
of leading the comments in that paper whicli might excite hatred, contempt 
or disaffection towards the administration. 

Now, the word “administration’* has not also been detined. I am 
(piite at one with the Government when they aim at preventing black- 
mail against Indian Slattis and against Ihe rulers of the Indian States. 
There is little doubt that some newspapers indulge in that sort of profit- 
abk^ pastinii'. by levying blackmail ujioii Indian States, and this House 
would be perfectly jiistitied i]i jiiitiing down siudi attempts at blackmail, 
but reasonable and bona fide comments on llic administration of a State 
must be immune Jroiii piiiiisliment. The clause, as it- stands, does not 
prevent the levying of blacdvinail by ncAVspapers or by their editors if they 
arc so inch tied. It only j)uts a ban upon those honest journals who, with 
bona fide intention, might attempt to draw pointed attention of the ad- 
ministration of ti State to certain evils existing in that State. If this 
clause is enacted into law, it will be a hardship upon honest journalism, 
and it will provide no remedy against persons levying blackmail. Now, 
these persons who want to levy blackmail do not comm out upon tho 
administration of a States; they comment upon tho personality of a ruler 
or nunnber of his family in their individual, personal and private capacity. 
That is tli(‘ sort of evil against which therii does not appear to be any 
provision in this Bill. Sir, in tho speech J made on the last occasion, I 
made it (*l(‘ar tliat I was entirely at one with the object of the Govern- 
ment in trying to stop (he levying of blackmail. But suppose this clause 
is enaett^d into law, and if the editor of a newspaper indulges in certain 
personal rclTcctions, not npon the administration of a State, but upon 
tlic <*linract.u’ of the ruler of the State, or a member of his family, how 
c.in lie he ludd lin])le under this clause? Therefore. T feel that if this 
clause is enacted in its present form, it will land us in difficulties owing 
to various interpretations. T feel, S(ir, that either a clear enunciation 
of the ohje-'is mF this clause may he given by tin' Law ^fember or .a more 
suitable amendment should be substituted in place of tlic one which exists 
at present, which will prevent blackmail, but not prevent bond fide com- 
ments with the honest intention of improving the administration of a 
State. 


All Honourable Member: Why don’t you suggest one? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: As has been stated by a previous speaker, 
Explanation 5 runs as follows : 

“Statements of fact made without malicious intention “ 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: On a point of order. Sir. Will the 
Honourable Member be in order in discussing Explanation o? 
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Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh.: 1 was not referring to it in detail, I 
merely going to say that this clause 3, of which Explanation 5 is a part, 
if it is enacted into law in the present form, will not serve the purpose 
wliicli the (i()V(irninent have in view. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianinukham Chetty) : But we 
are discussing the aiiiendinent of Air. Lalchand Navalrai. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: My Honourable friend, Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai, wants to (unit the words “or to excite disaffection towards ". 
1 have just explained from the book from which I was quoting that this 
word ‘disaffection ” is not rr(‘e. from doubt and difficulty. Aly Honourable 
frnmd, Sirdar Harbans Singh Jlrar, asked a question as to why wo should 
not enterlain a feeding of affection towa.rds our own Indian rulers of States, 
and why we should ( jitertain feelings of affection towards a foreign (Gov- 
ernment. Tliat is not the [)oint. Here affection and disaffection have 
political and ('(institutional connotations. It is not a question of mere 
personal or so(*ial lelal ionship existing Ixdween two individuals. These 
words “alTeetion” or “disafhx'tioTr’ must Ixi construed iii the sense in 
which th(‘y oec'in* in llu‘ Indian Penal tdde. I have, therefore, some 
donl)t in accepting tliis (‘lanso if the word “disaffoedion " is retained in it. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: The ({iicstion raised by tliis aTncmclmcnt is really (me 
of drafting, and I do think tliat there are difficulties that iniglit easily he 
cleared up, ami I do not sei* any reas()n why by inserting words like “in 
the minds of tin* subjee'ts of tin* States*', anv doubt there miglil be sliould 
not be e.hau’cd. I lonourabit' friend, (la* Ltiw ^^(‘ml)(‘r, says that the 

word “disaffection “ has undergora^ iuler])rotati()n by many learned Jndg(*s. 
and, tla*r('f()re, it has «acquir(‘d a certain meaning i]i law. Evi'ii th(‘rc, I do 
renamiber certainly one case, the Bangahasi case, which was decided by 
(ffiief dustice Petharairi. b(‘for(' my TTonoiirabh^ friend, tia* Law Areinlxa*, 
joiiaxl the profession, in which he did defiia* or at h'ast gav(‘ the dictionary 
meaning of “disarf(*cti(m“ as abseiu'c of affeclion and did not go any 
fnrtJa*r. 1 vividl.v r(UMeml)er the eomna‘nls tluil weix* made at tla.* bar 
on the (](’fiui(i()ii that Im g:ive. I>u( lat(']’ deeisious have tried to iiari'nw 
that, (h'tie.ition. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: May I rc'mind Sir Abdur llahim 
tbai llial (h'cision was given in the. year ISOl, aial all tin* decisions which 
1 quoted wcrcj subseciueut to 1801? 

Sir Abdur Rahim: That is why i said that my Hcmourable friend had 
not j(nned the bar at the time. But even supposing it could be said that 
th(' word “(lisaff’ectiou ’’ has a('(}uir('d in law a particular nuaming, that 
argunu'ut cannot certainly be applied to tla* words “hatred or contempt '. 
Supposing a newspaper in llritish India, wlu're tla* whole of this Bill is 
to opi‘rat(‘. including e!aus(‘ »>, says in so many words that the adininistra- 
iicx* of such ami such a Siab* is c(mt('m]itil)li* ow’ing to ]mrticulnr reasons 
aial partieulav iiu'idi'uls that liav(* be(*u lia])p('ning tla're, and supposing 
that uews]*a]x‘v does not tind cire\ilali(m in that Stati*, — it is read by jnea 
living in British India alone, — and sn])posing that the la'wspaj^er go(‘S on 
indulging in writings of that sort and does create a, feeling of hatred and 
cont('mpt tmvards that administration, it may not bo shared by any one 
in the State at all — it is just ]x)ssible. The Alagistrate may not be quite 
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fainiiiiii’ as to wliai lias been tlie efb'et of siieli wriiinj^s on the adininislra- 
(ii.n of that State, but sii]j])()sing lie does take aelion, llien what answer 

tliere be upon the languagi* of the clause as i! slaiuls? You (‘aimot say 

haired and conteni])t implies luitred and eonh inpl ainou'; tin* subjects 
,,f tliat administration. I do not think that any Court would bt* bound 
{f) interpret it in that way, Meeause, as my Ilnnoiu'abU* iVimid su^^i'sls, 
tlio word “disaffection” is also tlu‘rt‘, it does not follow that the words 
• hatred and couteinj)t” would also be interpreted in a similar simse. 1 do 
lliink there is a dillieulty and doubt there, and I do not s(‘e why it could 
)ii)t easily be eli*ar(‘d up by insertin'.^ a lew words, and I do suj;[<^est to llui 
ilovernmcnt that it should be done. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The only point I mnnl di'al with is 
tli(‘ point wbicli lias biaai raised sinet* I spoke* befon* — the case; put by my 
Honourable frl(‘nd, Mr. (Jaya Prasad Sin,t:[h. and re'jieati'd by my llonour- 
ahle fri(‘nd, Sir Abdur Uahim, of an article! wbieb e!h*;u*ly rouse's fee'liiif'S 
,»f disaffe*ction, but tin* ne‘\\spape*r in which it is |)ublislu‘d has been pro- 
hihite'd from (.‘nteriuLT the* Stale*. In the first ])lae(‘, it would be vc'iy ditli- 
cull for any State* administration, howe‘ve‘r e‘tTe*ctive‘, to be* pc‘rfe*e*tty ceirtain 
tliat. no copy of a prohibited pajie'r e*nt(!red the State, mid it would e'.ertainly 
Ih* impossible* tor any State to (‘iisurt* that no State* snbje'ct we*nt eaitside 
I in*. Stale*, and re*ael it. The're'fore*, 1 elo not think it is re*ally a conceivable, 
e’:is(’ for t\ publiejation, whiedi in itse'lf would arouse* lee'lin^s of Indred and 
e*onte*mpl among State's subjects, to be eiitire'ly isolate'd from the* possibility 
.')f any Stale subje*ct e*ver re'ading it. In the* se*e*ond place, 1 would say 
that the* jirovision is not that a part iemlar writing sheailel Inive* i.ctutilly caused 
haired, eontcmjil or disafTe'ctiein, but tliat it should teiul towards that. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Still wide.*r! 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Still wide*!* tis my rTonourablo friend 
says, and, the*re*fore‘, I think with that wording the diflliculty that my 
ITonourable* frie*nd anticipate*H will not arise. 

Mr. President (The ironourabh* Sir Shanmnkham Chelty): TJie epu'stion 
is: 

“That in suh-clause {n) {}) ef chieesc 3 of the Bill, the* words 'or to e*xe'ite disaffec- 
tion towards’ he omitted.” 

'rhe motion was negatived. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Sir, T heg to mov(3: 

“'Phat; in .snli-clanse* I'O (/) of e*!;nis(* 3 of the Bill, after llie word ‘c'dahlished’ 
(he* words ‘hy law’ be in.serted.” 

'Pile* danse says, “to bring into hatred or eonte'inpt e>r to e'xe.iti*. dis- 
iiffe'ction towards the .Administration e*stahlishe*d in any Stale in India”. 
l‘'stahlished by wlioin is the (jiu’slion, and I say that the words “hy law” 
should he introduced tlu’re. Othe'rwise, it has no irieaiiin^^ at all. If one 
were* to say that there is an administration in a State whicli is not: con- 
stitutional or e*stahlished hy law, how are the British (loveTiiment coining 
lorward to protect sue*li a State? Witliont the words “e'stahlishod hy law” 
•t would mean thrd the* administration has no authority to guide* it and 
no authority to act on eir to place a du*ck on it and it is such an administra- 
hon that, the British Government want to jirotect and to help. My friend, 
Afr. S. 0. Mitra. speaking on the previous amendment said that tlie Gov- 
• rinnent were going so far aa to enact a Bill the provisions of which were 
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exactly like the provisions contained in section 124-A, but my friend did 
not read that section. If my friend had read that section, he would have 
seen that it contained wider words which I now want to be incorporated in 
this amendment. Section 124-A reads thus: 

“Whoever, by words, either spoken or written, or by signs or by visible representa- 
tions or otherwise, brings or attempts to bring into hatred or contempt or excites 
or attempts to excite disaffection towards Her Majesty or His Majesty or the Gov- 
ernment established by law in British India'’, 

and so on. 

Supposing it had been said “by the Government established in India” 
it would have no sense. It must be Government in India based on sorm; 
constitution, on some authority and by some Jaw. The Government of 
India are thus going to b(i more loyal to the Indian State than they are 
to themselves. Their own law says that their administration is subject 
to a particular law, and unless and until the Government are carried on 
by that law, it would not be worth living. Therefore, if the Government 
in the Indian States is carried on only by means of finnana or by mere verbal 
orders, then it is hazardous on the part of the Government of India to get 
such an enactment made. 1 am not used to tidling stories in the House, 
but 1 will give one instance to show how these firmann are made and how 
the law is created in some States. There is a State in Sind where there was 
no law. What was being done iher(i was this. There is a fort in which 
then' is a prison. If any jierson used to come to the then ruler with a 
complaint, it might be oven of assault or abuse*, then tln^ ruler used to say 
“Take him to Kol Diji”, that is, take him to the prison, and, thereupon 
the man was incarciorjitcd. There the man used to be kept without any 
limit of time. 

An Honourable Member: Whicli century you arc talking of? 

Mr. Lalehand Navalrai: I could give you the name of the ruler, but it 
is no use. This happened about 30 years ago, at any rate, in my 
6 p.M. Iif(*tinn‘. The man iinj)rison(‘d did not know when he was 

going to be reh^astnl. 

An Honourable Member: Is it like dedenus? 

Mr. Lalehand Navalrai: Well, you may apply the simile if you like. 
After a long time, the ruler used to go to the fort to see the prison. Then 
only the imprisoned men could come up and say that they had been in 
jail for such and such a number of years for such and such an offence. 
Then the ruler gave ord(*rs that some me,u (wlio wt*re fortunate) should be 
set free. In Ibis way, there was no law there. Subsequently, there is 
law there now to some extent. Therefore, my point’ is that unless you add 
the words “Government established by law”, you should not give pro- 
tection lo tliose Stales tlu^ administration of whicli is carried on by firmam^. 
Therefore, I am submitting that we must make the law exactly like the 
sedition law that is enforced in British India, and no more. With these 
words, I move my amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved: 

“Thai iq snb-t Uiuse (^0 (/) of clausa 3 of the Bill, after the word ‘established’ 
the words ‘by law* be inserted.** 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
10th April, 1934. 





legislative assembly. 

Tuesday^ 10th Aprils 1934. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
PJeven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honoiirablo Sir Shanmukham 
Jiotty) in the Chair. ^ 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEKS. 

Delivery Work in Extra -Departmental Post Offices and Postmen 

AND Overseers in Bengal and Assam Circle ordered to demit 

Office* 

057. *Mr, S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that Government have issued 
)r(lcrs directiii" that the delivery work in extra-departmental post offices 
:riiist be done by extra-departmental delivery ajjents? If so, will Govern- 
nent. please lay a copy of the order on the table? 

(b) [s it a fact that the Post mas ter- General, Bengal and Assam, issued 
nstriictions by an express letter No. S.-290, dated the 21st Februavy, lOIVl, 
:o all Superintendents of Post Offices and first class Pgstmasters io carry 
3ut the retrenchment of ])ersonnel in all cadres below the clerical cadre and 
X) order the retrenched personnel to dernit office before the 1st April, 1934? 

(c) If the reply be in the affirmative, will Government please state the 
:otjil number of postmen and overseers in Bengal and Assam Circle vvlio 
lave been ordered to demit ofTice on or before the 31st March, 1934 on the 
Dasis of that order and also the number of such officials whose service is 
Dclow 25 years and below 10 years? 

(d) Is it a iact tliat orders have also been issued to appoint extra -depart- 
luiital delivery agents in place of the postmen under orders of discharge? 
If so, will Government state on what jnonthly allowances the\ will be 
iI''])ointcd and what is the R(3nle of pay of the postmen they will replace? 

(c) Is there any possibility of the postmen under 25 years service now 
liiidor order of discharge being absorbed in va(?ancies in tlie postmen’s cadre 
elsewhere? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The fact is not as stated, cxlm- 
•' p.jrt'rnental delivery agents are being employed only in those, extra- 
^lepnrtmental post offices in which the delivery work is not siiffi(a(‘ni io 
jnslify the employment of wholetimo postmen or village postmen. 1'ho 
'=of^ond pari of the question docs not arise. 

(b) Yes. These instructions were issued in the inhjrests of the staff 
d If ? n selves as according to orders then in force the period for the grant 
I'll' riqrenehment eoncessioiis was due to expire on the 31st March, 1984. 

(f) Government regret that the information is not readily available. 
Hio position, however, is that as the period for retrenchment concessions 
1'*^ hetm extended in the Posts and Telegraphs Department for one year 
f^07n the 1st April, 1934, the Postmaster- General, Bengal and Assam, issued 
’’(•'■ised instructions on the 28th March, 1934, cancelling, for the present, 
die retrenchment of such officials as had not actually vacated their p(^sls. 
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(d) Yefe, but. only where the volume of traffic justifies the employment 
of an »;xtra departmental agent. As regards the second part, the monthly 
allowance of an extra-departmental delivery agent does not ordinarily 
exceed Ks. 10 a month while the scale of pay for wholetime postmen is 
Rs. 25 — 1 — 45 per month in the towns of Calcutta, Howrah and Alipore 
and Rs. 20 — 1 — 40 in the rest of the Bengal and Assam Circle. 

(cj) No. For the purpose of retrenchment, officials of the postmen 
class in each postal division or under each first class post office are treated 
as one unit. > 

Mi. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know from the Honourable Member 
whether the ordera wore only with regard to the retrenchment of personnel 
in the clerical cadre? Why was it only with regard to this clerical cadre 
and not in the case of the other cadres, vide clause (d)? 

t ( , 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: T think retrenchment has been pro- 
ceeding also in regard to the other cadres. Retrenchment has been going 
on throughout the Department. 

' ( 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: But were there no orders with regard to this 
before, and, therefore, these orders were made in regard only to this 
cadre of clerks? Was there no order, along with the other orders under 
which the general retrenchment was going on? Why was there no siujli 
order wit It regard to tlicse clerks also, so that it became necessary to give 
separate orders with regard to the clerks? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Orders in regard to the different 
cadres may issue separately; there is no reason why they should all issue 
together, 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I wanted to know whctlier there was a separate 
order on that account, viz., that there w^as no order previously with regard 
to these men? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: 1 am not conversant with all the 
details ol* this case. If rny Honourable friend will put down a question, 
I sliall l)c glad to obtain the information. 

Treatment of an ea-Stktker in the Engineering Department on thb 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway at Nagpur as a New Entrant 
ON Re-in.statement.. 

658. *Mr, N. M. Joshi: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if 
it is a fact that an rx-strikcr in the Engineering Department on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway at Nagpur, when re-instated, is treated as a 
now entrant? 

(5) Is it, a fact that an ^.r-strikor in the Transportation Department, if 
re-en ’.raged, lias his service prior to the strike, counted and also taken inh' 
consideration at the time of retrenchment? 

(c) Is it a fact that owing to this differential trej\traent twenty workers 
in the Engineering Department at Nagpur were retrenched as being new 
itn,en? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state the reasons for this difierential 
treatment? 



QUESTIONS ANiP ANSWERS. 3481 

Ur. F« Rru: With your permission, Sir, 1 propose to reply to 
Questions Nos. 658, 659, 663 and 664 together. 

1 have called for information, and will lay a reply on the table of the 
House, in due course. 

"Mx. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know how many times during the past 
threci or four days the Honourable Member has stated that replies are 
being sent for? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Order, order. 
IIP ii' I I I :■ r ■ “■! • r- 

^Rb-Instatbd bjt-Strikers in the Enginebrino Department of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway at Nagpur. 

t659. *Mr. N, M. Joshi; (a) Will Government bo pleased to state if it is 
a fact that the eas-strikers in the Engineering Department at Nagpur on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway were re-instatod within two months of 
their discharge, consequent upon their going on strike? 

(h) Is it a fact that there is a rule on the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway that if a man is discharged and re-engaged within six months 
from the date of his discharge, his service prior to the discharge is counted 
for the purposes of gratuity and other privileges? 

(c) If the reply to part (h) be in the affirmative, will (Government be 
pleased to state whether the cases of these re-engaged strikers do not come 
within the purview of that rule? 

(d) Are Government prepared to inquire into the matter and state the 
Jesuit? 

Block RuTRENcmiENT on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

660. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether it is a fact that at present block retrenchmoat is being effected 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: The Agent, Great Indian Peninsula Railway, ro])()rts. 
that no block retrenchment is being effected on the railway at present. 

7?-s:-Strikbrs on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway not yet 

RE-INSTATED. 

661. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Gov(*rnment be pleased to state 
the number of car-strikers on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, who liave 

not been re-instated? 

Mr. P, R. Rau: There are still 3,495, who have not yet been taken 

Maintenance of Two Watting Lists of e.v-J^trtkers on the Great 
Tndia^n Peninsula Railway. 

662. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: (n) Will Government be pleased to state if it is 
a fact that the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Administration maintains 
two separate waiting lists of ex-strikers, classed as *A* and *B'? 


A 2 


t For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 658. 
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(b) Is it a fact that the ex-strikers on list ‘A* are given preference over 
those on list ‘B*? 

(c) If the replies to the preceding parts be in the affirmative, will 
Government be pleased to state the reasons for this preference? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) I understand that on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, esc-strikers are divided into the following three categories : 

lat waiting Iht. — Eic-strikers who complied with the terms of the 
Government of India communique of the 1st March, 19B0. 

2nd waiting Hat . — Such of the men from the 1st waiting list 
as declined to accept an offer of employment on other State^ 
managed Railways. 

Register for re- employment » — Ear-strikers who failed to comply with 
the terms of the Government of India communique of tHie 
1st March; 1930. ; 

(b) Those who are on either of the waiting lists are given preference 
over those on tlie register for re-employ mont. Those on the 2nd waiting 
list are to be re-instated after those on the 1st waiting list have been 
re-insfcatcd. ' 

(c) Government consider that ear-strikers who returned to duty within 
the p(*nod proscribed should have preference over those who did not. It 
was solely in order to allay all avoidable discontent and hardship that they 
arranged to keep tlio others on a special register and gave them prefer- 
ence over outsiders when vacancic^s occurred. The whole question is fully 
(‘xplained in paragraph 19 of the Railway Board’s letter to the General 
Secretary, All-India Railwaymen’s Federation, dated the 24th Becembor. 
1930, a copy of which T lay on the table. 


Extract iMracfrnph 7.9 fr(,m ]?ailwap 'TiofirtVit lettx.r to the. General Secretary All-India 
Bail \ca yin en'ii Federation, dated the iJ^th December , 1930. 


19. Tt will be ob.siprvofl tli.'it Mio terms of these coiriTniiniriues apply only to person.^ 
who offered to return to duty within a preseribed period and do not impose anv 
obliiration on tbe Railway Hoard or tbe Hnilway AdniinistT'ation‘« in respect of 
persons who did not. With regard to the latter, however, the Railway Board have. 
xvo motu, {ind solely with a view to allayinjj all avoidable di.scontent and hardship, 
issued in.strnetions to the .Vironts of State-managed Railways : 

ti) that men who failed to comply with the terms of the communique of 
March 1, when they apply for appointment, should have their name-^ 
retris-tered and tlnit wbrn vaeanries oeenr, they should be given preference 
to other aiipbVants, sneh register to ho kept open nnfo the 31st Decem- 
ber. 1931. Thi.‘* instruction was issued in Jnne, 1930, and it is now 
proposed to issue further instruct ions, as indicated in para^^raph 13, which 
are more favourable to the strikers: 


<i0 that the question of fixing tin initial pay of such men on re-employment 
is O the disyetion of the Agents hut that the Board have no 

'^91 is.sne orders to the appointing officers to 
give full con.siderat.ion to the qualification, experience and the last pay 
drawn t>y each individual when determining the rate of such initial pay; 
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(iii) that such men should, on re-employniont, he subject to the standard of medi- 

cal examination prescribed in the case of persons already in the service 
and not the higher standard imposed on candidates for employment; 

(iv) that such men shall, on re-cmploynient, be treated as new entrants but that 

the question of treating the period during which they remained out of 
employment as dies non for the purpose of retiring gratuity will be con- 
sidered at the time of termination of tlieir service and decided on the 
merits of each case. 

The Board have also informed the Agents of Company -managed Railways that they 
are most anxious that such persons should be given employment in railways at the 
earliest possible dale and suggested that some preference be shown to them when 
vacancies are filled on their railways and further that application from candidates 
for vacant posts be advertised in the newspapers read by residents in the area served 
by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, the attention of the Agent, Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, being drawn to such advertisement. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May 1 ask one question? Is it not a fact that 
ptrsons who were strikers are put on a premium and persons who helped 
the Government at the time are put at a discount? 

Mr. F. B. Rau: I do not think that is the case. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I. know whether it is not a greater crime to be 
a black leg than a striker? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Tliat is a inatler of opinion. 

Re-Instatbment of certain ^a'-Strikers of Bhusaval and Nagpur 
ON THE Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

1663. *Mr. N. M. Joshi; [a) Will Government be pleased to state if it ia 
a fact that certain ox-strikers at Bhusaval and Nagpur on the Great Indian 
l*cninsula Railway have been refused re-instatemont on the ground that 
they have not fullillcd the conditions of the Government of India Com- 
munique, dated the 1st March, 1930, in regard to the settlement of the 
strike? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state how they did not fulfil the conditions? 

(c) Are Government prepared to inquire into the matter and state the 
result of the inquiry? 

Reduction of Men on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

t664. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state how 
niany more men are likely to be reduced on the Great Indian Peninsultf 
Iiaihvay ? 

Recruitment of Outsiders on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

665, ♦Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 

is a fact that outsiders have been recruited on the Great Indian 
I^cninsula Railway in the vacancies recently filled up? 

t For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 658. 
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(6) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state if this recruitment of outsiders does not go against the 
instructions issued by the Eailway Board? 

(c) Are Government prepared to inquire into the matter and state the 
result of the inquiry? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: T have called for information and will lay a reply on 
the table of the House, in due course. , 


Exclttston of the Delhi Camp Atxowance fob the tubpose op Allot- 
ment OF Quarters to the Staff of the Attached Offices. 

666. *Rao Bahadur B. L. Patil: (a) Is it a fact that Delhi camn 

allowance granted to the clerical staff of ihc Attached Offices of the Gov- 
ernment of India is cxchided for the purpose of allotment of quarters 
while it is included for recovery of rent? 

(b) If so, are Government aware that the clerical staff of the Attached 
OiVicos arc made to pay more than the staff of the Secretariat for the same 
accommodation and are deprived of the accommodation which is due to 
them on tlio basis of emoluments on which rent is recovered from them, 
for example, men in the Secretariat drawing Its. 350 per mensem pay for 
C unorthodox type of (quarter Bs. 35 and those in the Attached Offices 
drawing the same salary, pay Bs. dO on Bs. 350 plus Bs. 51 Delhi camp 
allowance, for which oinoluments they should get B unorthodox tvpe of 
quarter, the maximum rent of which is Bs. 40? 

(c) If so, do Government propose to remove the discrimination betwet*n 
the staff of the Secretariat and the Attached Offices by ineduding or exclud- 
ing the Delhi camp allowance for both pui’poses? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. The classification of Gov- 
ernment servants for the piirjK)sc of allotment of residences is based on 
the/ir substantive pay, and it has been laid down tliat the term “pay” 
has th (3 meaning assigned to it in Fundamental Buie 9(21)(a). It, there- 
fore, docs not include compensatory allowances. 

llio reenverv of rent, on tlic oth('r hand, is based on “ernoluinents” 
as defined in Fundamental Bulc 45C, which include compensatory allow- 
arufcs. 

(5) It is evident that in the example given by the Honourable Member, 
the clerk in receipt of Delhi Camp Allowance pays more rent than the 
clerk who re(^eives nothing in addition to liis pay. But I am unable to 
agree that for ihis n'ason he is entitled to accommodation of a higher 
class. 

In the first place, there is no rcaso!i why a clerk who receives a com- 
pensatory allowance should merely on this account be regarded as superior 
to a clerk wlio docs not. 

Secondly, the classification prescribed by the Allotment Buies depends 
on the basic status of the individual; and if items such as officiating pay 
and coinpen s:\lorv allowances arc taken into account considerable hardship 
will h(3 caused. For example, a clerk transferred to a post in which be 
ceased to draw Delhi Gamp Allowance would, if the Honourable Member’s 
views were accepted, lose his lien on his quarters immediately. 
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Thirdly, the example given by the Honourable Member refers tc* the 
J3 and O class unorthodox quarters, as to which an anomaly admittedly 
exists. The standard rent of the C class quarters, which is now higher 
than that of the B class quarters, will be revised as soon as the new 
quarters now under construction are completed. 

(c) Government cannot agree that there is any discrimination and for 
the reasons given do not propose to change the principle on which allot- 
nients are made. 

Tenders for Body Varnish Hard Drying Inside. 

667. *Mr. S. 0. Mltra: (a) Is it a fact that the Indian Stores Depart- 
in(‘nt invited tenders for Body Varnish Hard Drying Inside as per Indian 
Stores Department specification, and that the tender of Messrs. Jenson 
and Nicholson was accepted? 

(b) Is it a fact that as a result of the acceptance of the tender, Bunning 
Contract No. H6040/10, dated the 5th March, 1930, was made with 
Messrs. Jenson and Nicholson for the supply of this varnish to the East 
Indian Bailway during 1931-32? 

(c) Is it a fact that the actual supply was subsequently found to be 
not in accordance with the Indian Stores Department specification 
mentioned in the tender? 

(d) Is it a fact that the material supplied in accordance with the said 
Contract was found unsatisfactory and unsuitable and was rejected? 

(e) Is it a fact that the East Indian Bail way authorities subsequently 
accepted the said rejected supply and insisted upon getting this inferior 
(piality at the same originally contracted for rate without calling for fresh 
tenders for this cheaper quality? 

(/) Is it a fact that according to the rules for the submission of 
tenders, a contract is liable to be cancelled and the tenderer held 
resiponsible for the breach of contract if the supply is not according to the 
specifications mentioned in the tenders? If so, why was not this rule 
applied in the case of the supply of Boily Varnish Hard Drying Inside by 
Messrs. Jenson and Nicholson, the successful tenderer? 

(g) Do Government propose to inquire into the matter? If not, why 
liot? 

(jh) Are Government aware that there are several other cases in which 
particular tenderers were allowed to supply materials which were not 
according to the Indian Stores Department specifications mentioned in the 
tenders of the successful tenderers, and in whose favour the specifications 
were changed without calling for fresh tenders? If not, do Government 
propose to inquire into such cases and lay a copy of the result of such 
inquiries on the table of this House? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. B. Itau: T have called for the inforiiiatioii, and shall lay it on 
the table, on receipt. 

Mr, P. E. James: Can the Honourable Member enlighten this House 
as to what exactly is the meaning of “Body Varnish Hard Drying Inside'*? 

Mr. P. R. Bau: 1 am afraid that is beyond mo; perhaps Mr. S. 0. 
Mitr'a can answer that question. . 
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Mr. S. 0. Mitra: If you want it, I can certainly explain what this 

means, but I am afraid the Honourable the President will not perhaps 

be willing to permit me to do so. 

Crant of Travelling and Halting Allowances to Mei^irers op the 
Indian Medical Council. 

668. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to staii 

whether any rules have been framed regarding the grant of travelling and 

halting allowances to members of the Indian Medical Council? 

(b) Is it a fact that Government have directed that Provincial Govern- 
ments should meet these charges for members representing various ele^.- 
torates in thr provincial area, or nominated by such Provincial Govern 
nionts ? 

(c) If the answer to part (h) be in the affiimative, why has this distinc- 
tion been made in the case of the Indian Medical Council? 

(d) Is it a fact that the travelling and halting allowance of members .'»f 
the Imperial Council of Agi-icultural Pesearch or the Inter- University 
Board and various ad hoc Committees which the Government of India 
appoint, arc paid by the Central Government out of Central revenues? 

(e) Are Government aware that Provincial Governments grant allow- 
ances at provincial rates which vary in each province and different rates 
are fixed for different individuals of the same Province? 

(/) Are Government further aware that in the case of the payment of 
allowances h> members of the Executive Committee some provinces may 
have to pay a larger amount than other provinces from which either fewer 
members have, or no member has, been elected? 

(7) Are Government also aw'are that) owing to meetings being held in 
Delhi some Provinces will have to pay a larger amount than others? 

(/i) Will Government be pleased to state if they have considered the 
possibility of providing by rules that meetings of the Council may bi* 
held by rotation in the capital of each of the provinces? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (d) No. , 

(b) , (c) and (d). The Government of India consulted Provincinl Goveni- 
ijienis, who have generally expressed their willingness to meet the expen- 
diture. 

Til?- Government of India do not pay any travelling or halting allow- 
ances in connection with the meetings of the Inter-University Board. As 
regards the Imperial Council of Agricultural Pesearch and ad hoc coin- 
initiees. the practice is not uniform. Generally spealdng, the travelling 
and liaUitig allowances of official members are paid from the same source 
as (heir salaries. As regards non-official members, the matter is regulated 
by the terms sanctioned for the particular committee or body. 

(c) The rates of travelling allowance and halting allowance are not 
uniform in all provinces. 

(f) It will be 0}ien to the Council to meet this charge from its own 
funds. 

(g) This is likely. 

(h) Under section 8 (1) of the Indian Medical Council Act, it is for the 
Council to appoint the place of its meeting. 
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Leave Facilities to Official Members of the Indian Medr/AL 

Council. 

669. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state what 
facilities are granted by ^vay of leave to members of the Indian Medical 
Council who are officials to enable them to attend meetings of the Medical 
Council ? 

(6) Is it a fact that oihcials nominated to the Council by Local Gov- 
ernments arc permitted to attend the meetings of the Council and are 
trented as being on duty, whereas other officials who have been elected 
to the Council are required to apply for leave and can only attend the 
inoeting if such applicatir>n for leave is granted? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) and [h). (government have no information, but 
will make enquiries on the subject. 

Functions of the Secretary of the Indian Medical (Council. 

670. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra t (a) la it a fact that the paid Secretary of the 
Committee is not a Tiicnihor of the Indian Medical Council? 

(/)) Is there any irnth in the newspaper statement that the Secretary 
is going to bo a member of the inspecting body which will visit the 
different medical institutions in the country? 

(c) fs it a fact that the Indian Medical Council negatived the idea of 
th(‘ Sccretarv being a Tneinl)ov of the inspecting body? 

(d) If so, will (iovernnient please state the special reasons for over- 
riding the decision of the Medical Council for providing special powers to 
the paid Secretary of the said Council? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: {a) Yes. 

(hj, (c) and (d). 'riio Medical Councib at their first nuieting, resolved 
to make a regulation debarring the Secretary from appointmcjit as an 
Inspector. The proposed r<‘guhilion is subject to ilu*. previous sanction 
of the Governor GeruTal in Council, and is now under consideration by 
that authority. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : Is it. not a fact that the Sinda ConforiMice made 
a recommendation that the Secretary should never be a Member of the 
Council ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: 1 do not think that the Simla Conference made any 
recommendation to that effsict. 

War Preparation Work in obbtatn Branches of the Army 

Hadquartrrs. 

671. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (o) Will Government please state the number of 
war preparation sections in the M. G. O. Branch and the number of 
officers, tccJinieal clerks and other establishments, sanctioned for them, 
and the total annual cost on this account? 

(6) Will Government ])leasc state the total annual cost in respect of 
officers and others, sanctioned for war preparation work in the offices of 
the C. G. S., the A. G., and the Q- M. G. at Army Headquarters? 
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Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: It is the main function of the Army to be 
ready for war and, in that sense, the whole of Army Headquarters may 
bo said to be Cimployed on war preparation work. If the Honourable 
Member would care to come and explain to me in greater detail what it 
is that he wants to know, J shall endeavour to give him all the informa- 
tion at my disposal. 

Post op Assistant Master-General of the Ordnance. 

672. *Mr. S. G. Jog: Will Govornmeni please state whether the post 
of A. M. G. 0., Army Headquarters, is a new appointment? Jf so, when, 
and for what new duties, was this post sanctioned? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: No. It is only the title of the appointment 
and not the appointment itself that is new. 

Move of the Master-General of the Ordnance Branch Camp Office 

TO Delhi. 

673. *Mr. S. G. Jog. (a) Is it a fact that the former M. G. 0., 
Major-General K^vwau took Government’s sanction for the move of his 
camp ollico avowedly io give chang(‘ ol climate to men by turn? If so, 
will Government please state why M. G.-5 should come to Delhi every 
year? 

(6) Is it a fact that (lovernment have previously declared that the 
location of Army ol'lices in Simla iliroughout the year did not involve any 
loss of efliciencv? If so, arc Goveininent, in the* interests of economy, 
prepared to witiidraw sanction for the nujve of the Af. G. O. Branch camp 
office? If not, why not? 

(c) Are Gov(umment aware of the extent of heartburning caused among 
that section of tlie M.G. O. ’s office which is not brought to Delhi? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) The reply to the first portion of the ques- 
tion is in tlui negative. The second portion does not ariso 

(h) T have been unable to trace any previous declaration of the nature 
referred to by the TTonourable Member. The annual moves of the various 
branches of Army Headquarters are dictated by reasons of administrative 
convenience and efficiency and Government are not prepared to withdraw 
eanction for them. 

(c) Government are aware that individuals would prefer to come to 
Delhi instead of staying in Simla for the cold weather. 

Soldier and Lady Clerks in the AiiMv Headquarters. 

674. *Mr. S* 0. Mitra: (a) Witli reference to the answer to my starred 
question No. 342 of the 6th March, 1934, wdiercin it had been suggested 
tliat the soldier and ex-soldier clerks at Army Headquarters represent a 
small proportion of the total establishment, is it a fact that in view of 
the following figures the proportion of the military category is as high as 
one-third? 

Total No, of Clerks No. by categories, 

•620 (including 20 toclinical military Clerks) 100 soldier clerks. 

60 lady clerks. 

0.3 e:v-soldier clerks. 
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(6) Will Government please state the total amount of the pay of the 
243 soldier, ex-soldier and lady clerks and that of the 357 Indian clerks? 

(c) Is it a fact that according to existing orders there is no limit to 
the cadre of ex-soldier clerks, who arc regarded as civilian clerks, and 
that any number of the soldier clerks could be civilianised any time and re- 
placed in the soldier clerks’ cadre by fi*esh recruits, thereby gradually 
increasing the proportion of non-Indian element, and correspondingly 
decreasing that of the Indian clerks at Army Headquarters? 

(d) In view of the suirgostion made that a soldier with practical mili- 
tnry knowledge Ms essential in military work: 

(i) is it a fact that niilitar\ work is carried on in the Army Depart- 
ment Secretariat of the Government of India? If so, what 
is the strength of soldier and ex-soldier clerks in the office 
mentioned ? 

(ii) Are Oovommonl pri‘par«'d to inedude soldier and ex-soldier 
clerks in the Army Department Secretariat? If not, why 
not? 

(e) Are Government prepared to lay on the table the file dealing with 
the necessity, and fixation of the proportion of soldier clerks at Army 
Headquarters and their exemption from the Public Service Commission 
control? If not, why not? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (</) The TTonourable Member has, T think, 
iiascd his statistics on certain rough figures that I gave in reply to a; sup- 
plementary question some time ago, in which I said from memory that 
there were about IfX) soldier clerks. In this term I intended to include both 
soldier and ra^-soldior (derks. Tlie correct figures are as follows : 


Soldier Clerks ... ... 27 

soldier clerks ... ... ... ... 93 

Lady clerks ... ... ... 52 

Other civilian clerks ... ... ... 558 


Total ... 730 


The proportion of the military dement is thus 16*4 per cent, of the total 
establishment. 

(6) The correct figures are 172 soldier, f?jr-soldicr and lady clerks, and 
558 other civilian clerks. It will take some timo and an appreciable 
amount of hibour to work out the cost of each category, but I am obtain- 
ing the information and will lay a reply on the table in due course. 

(c) Xo, Sir. The maximum number of soldier, t.ix-soldier and lady 
clerks is definitely fixed at 25 per cent of th(5 total establishment. 

(d) (i). The Army Department is ccrta*inly concerned with military 
affairs but its work does not require the same detailed knowledge of army 
machinery as is required in the branches of Army Headquarters. No 
soldier, or ex-soldier clerks are, therefore, employed in the* Army Depart- 
ment. 

(ii) No, Sir — bteause they are unnecessary. 

(e) No, because the reasons have already been sufficiently explained. 
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DlSCRmiNATION IN THE MATTER OF PaY AND ALTX)WAN0BS IN THE Army 

Headquarters. 

675. *Mr. S. C. Mitra; (a) With reference to the answers to my 
starred questions Nos. 344 and 349, dated the fith March, 1934, wherein 
Govern merit expressed reluctance to accept English procedure as prece- 
dent for Government of India, are Government aware of the existence, at 
page 37 of the printed Budget Estimates of Expenditure on Defence Ser- 
vices 1034-35, oi th(‘ following ])aragra|)h : 

“In March 1925, ordoi-s were issued revising the rates of pay of all regular King’s 
commissioned officers of the Army in India with effect from July 1924. The principles 
adopted in the revision depjiited considerably from previous practice and the officers’ 
pay Wfis based on the rates current in England?” 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state why in one case the 
English piMotioo is fo]lo\v(‘d. while in another it is not done likewise? 

Mr. O. R. P. Tottenham: (^/) Yes. 

(b) Because th(‘. circMiinstancciS in the two cases are entirely different. 
The fact that tiie ])ay of officers recruited in England and serving in 
India is based on 1h(' pay of officers serving in England is no reason why 
the pay of clerks n criiited and serving in India should be based on the 
pay of clerks recruited and serving in England. 


Soldier and Lady Clerks in the Army Headquarters. 

676. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) With reference to the answers to niy 
starred question No. 345 of the 6th March, 1934, wherein it had been 
explained that Government experienced difficulty in getting soldiers to 
serve at Army IToadquarlers on the lowest rate for which Indians are 
available, will Government please state wdiy soldiers could not be had to 
serve on their regimental rates of pay? 

(6) Is it a fact that military discipline, precludes a soldier from exercis- 
ing option as to the choice of a station at which he should serve? 

(c) Will Government please state what is tb(3 regimental pay of a 
soldier before liis attachment to Army Headquarters as a clerk on Es. 190 
per mensem to start with? 

(d) Will Government please state the year when the pay of a lady 
clerk at Army Headquarters was less than Ks. 100 per mensem, tlie 
number of the lady clerks then serving, and the number of resignations 
that followed the sudden reduction in the rate of pay? What was the 
exact rate then prevailing? 

(c) Will Government please state whether the proportion of pay 
(including overseas pay) of an Indian to an English clerk at the High 
Commissioner’s office is 3 : 1 initially, as is the case at Army Headquarters 
where an Indian gets less than one-third of what a Britisher receives? If 
not, what is the actual proportion? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) Because without additional pay there 
would be no inducement to the soldier to take, up clerical work and obtain 
the necessary certificate of education. 
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(b) It is true that soldiers must serve ft's soldiers wherever they may be 
s(?nt, but soldiers are under no obligation to serve as clerks either in their 
own units or in staff offices. 

(c) Thej average monthly pay and allowances of a private soldier work 
(jut at approximately Es. 70 per mensem, but, in addition, he gels certain 
cf)ii cessions in kind sucli as free board and lodging and fuel. 

(d) The starting pay of lady clerks has been lis. 100 since 1920. Be- 
fore that thciro was no regular lime scale of pay and it would be very 
dithcult, if not impossible, to obtain the information asked for by the Hon- 
ourable Membei;. My information is that the pay generally given to lady 
clerks before 1920 was less than lls. 100 and this wais found to hv\ insuffi- 
cient. 

{e) Government have no information regarding the rates of pay in the 
High Commissioner’s offico. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: Has the pay of these lady clerks now been 
increased ? 

Mr. O. R. r. Tottenham: No, Sir: It is still Rs. 100. 

Training in Arsenals to Indians for Working as Technical Clerks 
AT THE Army Headquarters. 

677. •Mr, S. O. Mitra: (a) With reference to the answer to my 
starred question No. 348 of the 6th March, is it a fact that a military 
subordinate of the Indian Army Ordnance Corps sc^rving in the M. G. 0. 
Branch, is regarded as serving in his own department? If so, will Gov- 
ernment please state why in the answer to my starred question No. 58 
of the 30th January, 1934, it was stated that seven out of eleven technical 
military clerks serving in the M. G. 0. Branch had already been replaced 
in the Corps? 

(b) Will Government please state why Indians with suitable qualifica- 
tions are not given the requisite specialized training in arsenals with a 
view to their functioning as technical clerks at Army Headquarters? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: (a) The answer to the first part of the ques- 
I ion is in the affirmative. The answer to the second part is tli.it the 
actual stroTUjlh of the T.A.O.C. is fix(fd according to the exigencies of the 
service. Wlien members of tin* cor])S are transferred from arson.als for 
work at headquarters some of thoni havo to be rey^lacod in arscmals while 
others need not. 

(h) As already explained in answer to jirevious questions, Indians are 
being so trained. 

Lady Ct.erks in the Central MmiTARY Offices and in the Governmeni? 

OF India Offices. 

678. *Mr. S. 0, Mitra: Will Government please state (a) the total 
number of lady clerks employed in the central military offices fineluding 
the Army Oenartment Secretariat), and fb) the total number throughout 
the other Government; of India offices? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The information is being collected and 
will be laid on the table in due course. 
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Ditties of the Director of Regulations and Forms. 

679. *M!r S. 0. Mitra: Is it a fact that the Director of Regulations 
and Forms is not in a position to suggest any alteration to the substance 
of Regulations with which the Army authorities alone are concerned? 
Are his duties merely to effect economy in printing of amendments and 
forms? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: The answer is in the negative. I explained 
the functions of the Director of Regulations and Forms at some length 
in my answer on the 3()th January, 1934, to starred question No. 59 to 
which I would refer the Honourable Member. 

Recruitment op Lady Clerks. 

680. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government please state whether they 
have adopted the policy of recruiting, for certain classes of work, lady 
clerks at a higher rate of pay, than men clerks, thus putting an additional 
burden on the Indian tax-payer? If so, why? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Ijadics arci equally eligible with men 
for clerical posts in certain offices at the Headquarters of the Government 
of India and when appointed to the second or third division in these 
offices are given a higher initial rate of pay. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: What is the amount of the higher additional 
pay that is given to these lady clerks ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The initial rate of pay is Rs.lOO. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : What is the necessity for giving these lady 
clerks the higher rate of initial pay? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: That, Sir, is a matter that was gone 
into carefully some years ago, I think, by a Committee, and they came 
to the conclusion that that was the niiniinuni rate of pay which should be 
offered. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Change in the Date op the Military Academy Examination. 

338. Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that the examination of the Indian 
Military Academy was fixed for the 26th March, 1934? 

(b) Is it a fact that the date was changed to the 27th March, 1934? 

(c) Will Government please state the reason why the date was 
changed ? 

(d) Was the date dependent on the visibility of the moon, and if so, 
why was not the date of the examination made alternative? 

(c) Ts there any precedent for such a change of date?^ 

(f) Was any representation made in the matter? If so, by whom? 
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(^) What is the number of candidates for whose convenience this date 
was changed? . 

(h) Are Government aware that this sudden chungo has caused in- 
convenience to other candidates? 

(i) Are Government aware that by not announcing the alternative 
dates beforehand they handicapped some candidates? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) to (/). The Public Service Commission 
originally notified that the examination would commence* on the 26th 
March, and, as the official calendar showed that the holiday would fall 
either on the 27tli or the 28th March, they arranged that pa'[)cr8 should 
be taken only in the afternoons of those days. On the appearance of the 
moon, it became certain tliat the ‘id’ would fall on the 20th March and 
the Public Service Commission accordingly postponed the examination 
until the 27th, as they always endeavour to avoid holding ucaminations on 
ina]or closed holidays. They have no reason to suppose that any inconveni- 
ence was thereby caused to any candidate or tliat any candidate was handi- 
capped by the change. All candidates had in any case to be present in 
Delhi on March 26tli and under the revised arrangements the (‘xamination 
finished on the date originally proposed. 

Consolidated Allowance to Special Ticket Examiners on the 
North Western Rati.way. 

339. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to enquiivi and state if it is a fact that the decision of the Railway’’ Boa:d, 
sanctioning enhanced consolidated allowance as an ex gratia measure to the 
old Travelling Ti^*kct Ikxaniiners of the Audit Department on the North 
Western Railway, was in respect of those who held the post substantively? 

(b) Is it M fact tliat Special Ticket Examiners are still paid daily 
allowance? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Divisional Superintendent, Delhi, at his own 
discretion has sanctioned enhanced consolidated allowance to one Babu 
Labhu Ram Teji who was a permanent Ticket Collector officjating as 
lemporary Special Ticket Examiner and who was promoted as temporary 
Travelling Ticket Examiner? i 

(d) Is it a fact that Babu Labhu Ram Teji was not confirmed as a 
Travelling Ticket Examiner, before 1st June, 1931, when the Travelling 
Ticket Examiners' cadre is said to have been abolished? 

(e) If the Divisional Superintendent, Delhi, could exercise his thscreton 
in favour of the abo\e named employee, what objection is there in 
granting enhanced consolidated allowance to fhose permanent Ticket 
Collectors who fulfil the same conditions as Babu Labhu Ram Teji (Messrs. 
Mathews, Lakhu Ram, and M. Abdulla of Lahore Division) and who 
worked as Travelling Ticket Examiners for a longer period? 

(/) If the payment of enhanced consolidated allowance is a matter of 
discretion, what objection is there if all the employees working as Special 
Ticket Examiners are paid this consolidated allowance? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Yes. 

(b) to (/). I have called for inforn)ation and will lay a reply on the 
table of the House, in due course. 
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Dutebent Rules governing Pay and Allowances for the Staff in 
Different Divisions of the North Western Railway. 

340. Klian Baliadur Ha|i Wajiliuddin: Will Government be pleased 
to state if it is a fact that in different Divisions of the North Western 
Railway there are different rules, governing pay and allowances for the 
staff? If so, why? 

Mr. P. B. Rau: I have called for information and will lay a reply on 
the table of the House, in due course. 

Allotment of a Particular Quarter to a Particular Person every 
Year in New Dethi. 

341. Mr. S. Or. Jog: (a) With reference to the reply to parts (d) and 
(e) of the starred question No. 1452, given on the 20th December, 1933, 
regarding allotment of a particular quarter to a particular person every 
year in New Delhi, will Government please state if they have come to 
any decision in the matter? If not, when do they expect to pass orders? 

(b) Are there any difficulties in adopting the same practice in respect 
of allotment of clerks' quarters in Delhi which prevails in Simla, which 
permits the exchange of quarters in accordance with the priority of receipt 
of application? If so, what? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) No. It is proposed to take the 
matter up in connection with a general revision of the rules which is likely 
to be made in the course of the summer. 

(h) There are at present 1,626 married clerks' quarters in New Delhi, 
and this number will be increased to 2,253 when the quarters under con- 
struction are completed. There arc only 338 quarters in Simla, and the, 
system in force there under which tenants are permitted to change their 
quarters in order of prior occupation would not be suitable for adoption in 
Delhi where, the number of quarters available will shortly be over six 
times as great. I would point out, however, that it is not necessary to 
adopt the Simla system in order to permit tenants to change their quarters. 

Attendance of the Hindu Staff of the Machine Section of the 
Railway Clearing Accounts Office on Religious Holidays. 

342. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that the Hindu staff of 
the Machine Section of the Railway Clearing Accounts Office is asked to 
attend office on religious holidays, whereas the Muhammadan staff is not? 

{h) Is it a fact that the staff of the Mucliine Section is generally asked 
to sit late and even have to work for eleven hours continuously? 

(c) Is it a fact that the grievances of the staff of the Machine Section 
have not so far been redressed in spite of their repeated requests? 

(d) Do Government compensate the overburdened staff in any form? 
If so, what? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: (n) I ani informed that such attendance is not required 
generally but only when the exigencies of work require it. 
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(b) I undei'stand the staff is required to work late hours only wlK?n it 
is absolutely neteessary in the interests of public services. The question 
is being investigated further. 

(c) and (d). I understand the director. Kailway Clearing Accounts 
Office has already taken action on some of the grievances by granting com- 
pensation holidays, arranging transfers, reducing tlu. rate of outturn and 
80 forth and the matter is receiving further attention. Some of the opera- 
tors are also granted special pay. 


THE SUGAR (EXCISE DUTY) BILL. 

I'REKKNTATJON OF THE REPORT OF THE SeT.ECT COMMITTEE. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): Sir, 1 beg to 
present the Report of the Select Committee on the Bill to provide for the 
imposition and collection of an excise duty on sugar. 


PRACTICE OF SENDING IN NOTICES OF AMENDMENTS AND 
NOTES OF DISSENT, ET(\, WRITTEN IN PENCIL ON SCRAPS 
OF PAPER. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaninukluim Clit.tty): With regard 
to the reports of Select Committees presented to the House, the Chair 
would request Honourable Members to send in their additional minutes or 
minutes of dissent either typed or written in ink on foolscap size paper, 
otherwise the minutes will not be taken. The Chair has to make this rer 
mark because one Honourable Member has sent his minutex of dissent on 
this slip block paper written on both sides in pencil. 


THE INDIAN STATES (PROTECTION) BILL. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmiikham (!hetty): The House 
will now resume consideration of the following amendment moved ))y Mr. 
T<ali-*lia.ud Na-valrai on the 9th April, 1934: 

“That in sub-clause (a) (J) of clause 3 of the Bill, after tlie word ‘established' 
the words ‘by law* be inserted.” 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi (Tirhut Division : Muhammadan) : 
Sir, I rise to support this amendment, because 1 feel that thtire is a great 
flaw in the wording of the Bill as it stands. It appears that we are going 
to punish a man for bringing into hatred, contempt or to excite disaffec- 
tion towards the administration established in any State in India. It is 
necessary, therefore, that we should define all th(, words contained in this 
clause as definitely as possible. Although we have had a long discussion 
about tlie words “hatred, eontempt find disaffection”, we have now come 
to the substantial words in the clause ^^hic•h an^ “administration estab- 
lished in any State m India”. It is the attitude of the man towards the 
“administration established in any State in India” that is going to be 
takfen into consideration. One fails to understand that a man should be 
punished for something indefinite There must be some definite rule of 
conduct in e society or in a State, the acting on which or the amission 
of which should be punishable. But the words used in thei Bill are 
“administeatioft established in any State in India”. .When we begin to 
scrutinise the administration established in ari Indian State, we at once 
come to the cohcfiision that the “administration established in any State 
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[Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi.] 
in India” is not at all definite. The other day, the Honourable the Law 
Member was pleased to make a remark that whatever the administration 
of the Indian State may be, it is the, action towards that administration 
which is made punishable by this Bill. But one has to understand what 
the administration is against w'hich such and such acts need not be done. 
Before one knows wliat the administration actually is, one: cannot be held 
liable for doing anything against it or omitting to do anything against it. 
One would not expect a man to be punished for administration established 
by the whim of the ruler and that also in a mjinner which is not known 
to the people. People must know for certain what sort of administration 
is established in an Indian State the respect of which is expected from 
people living in British India. Before they know the nature of thc» ad- 
ministration, they cannot be expected to withhold action against it. I 
submit it must be made definite, a*nd unlc^ss it is made definite, the punish- 
ment would be quite unjustifiable. If it is intended to mean that the ad- 
ministration, even if it is whimsical, based on the whim of thci ruler, must 
be respected by people living in British India, it is something unreason- 
able, and nobody could be expected to accord his conduct in favour of it. 
1 , therefore, submit that the amendment which has been proposed must 
be seriously considered by those in authority before the Bill is passed into 
law. Otherwise, we will be giving our consent to penalise a man for 
action without telling him how his nel ion affects the administration. The 
Home Member says that it is no concern of ours to understand what the ad- 
ministration of the Indian State is, but the man wlto would be prosecuted 
can very well take the defence that unless be kne w what the administra- 
tion he was asked to respect, was, he should not be punished. Thrre 
will be 110 reasonable reply to this defeneo. It would be sheer injustice 
to punish n nvm for netin" a'rain^^t an administration which is so indefi- 
nite in its nnfnre. I, tliereforo, support this amendment with all the 
strength I can command. 

The Honourable Sir Broiendra Mitter (Law Member): Sir, my submis- 
sion is that the insertion of the Avords “by law” would render the c.lanso 
meaningless. The clause, as drafted, runs: 

“to brinff into hatred or contempt or to excite disaffection towards the Administrs- 
iion established in any State in India.’* 

Tt seems tli('re is some confusion in the minds of Mr. Navalrai and 
others who supported him as to the meaning of the word “established”. 
Ho did not explain what he understood by the words “ Adrninistrati<^n 
established in any State in Tndica”. From one part of his speech it 
apiiejired that he understood the word “established” to mean, brought 
into existence. In another part of his speech, I thought he understood 
the word “established” as referring to the internal constitution of the* 
State, and this last understanding is supported by Mr. Shafee Daoodi 
Avho said that one must know what was the nature of the administra- 
tion established in any State, which means that you must know what 

constitution, of the State is. Mr. Shafee Daoodi argued that it wa? 
indefinite and you ought to make it definite by introducing the words “by 
law”. But! may I ask, how you make it definite? The insertion of the 
words docs not give you any idea of the internal constitution. 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Bural): The words 
law** make it definite. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: What law? If you understand 
the word “established** to mean brought into existence, then, I say, very 
few States are brought into existence by any law. I may refer — not that 
[ accept the interpretation that “established” means brought into existence; 

I do not accept it; but on the assumption that “established** means 
brought into existence — I may refer the House to a pas8ag(5 in a well- 
known book on Jurisprudence, Holland's Jurisprudence at page 396 which 
runs: 

new State arises cither : Originally, where no State existed previously, a case 
now necessarily of infrequent occurrence; or derivatively, by separation from a pre- 
viously existing State, and this either by agreement with the older State, or against 
its wishes. It is in the last-mentioned case that other nations often feel a difficulty 
in deciding upon the reception which should be given to the new claimant for national 
honours.” 

A new State, therefore, does not come into existence by any process 
of law. States come into existence in diverse ways. We know' many 
States in India came into existence when the Mughal Empire crumbled 
away; they set up for themselves as independent or semi-independent 
bodies. We know how recently the State of Manchuko came into existence. 
Did it come into existence by the operation of any law? It did not. 
We know the Soviet Russia came into existence, not by the operation 
of any law, but through revolution. Therefore, if by the word “estab- 
lished ” you understand “brought into existence”, then very few States 
are established by the operation of any law. By the insertion of the 
words “by law” you render llie clause meaningless. Sir, “established** 
does not mean brought into existence. “Established** is not a term of 
art, but it is an ordinary English word and the meaning is “set up on a 
secure or permanent basis**. When an Administration is set up on a 
SGcurcj or permanent basis, the Administration is established, and in most 
States that is done by the recognition of other States. Never mind how 
a State comes into existence; the moment other nations recognise that 
State as an international unit, it is established. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: But it is the question of the 
administration of the State. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: It was pointed out at a previous 
stage of the debate that the word “Administration” meant Government. 
When a Government is recognised by other States, then it becomes estab- 
lished. In India that recognition does not come from other States or 
international units, but it comes from the Paramount Power; that is to 
say, the moment the Crown of England recognises the Government of a 
particular State, it can be said that the administration of that State is 
established. That is the meaning o^the expression “Administration estab- 
lished in any State**; that is, the Government of a State which has been 
set up on a secure and permanent basis by the recognition of the Crown 
of England. 

B 2 
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Mt. S. 6- Mitra (Chittagong and Baishahi Divisioha: Non-Mtihammadan 
Kural): Then, why don't you add the words “recognised by Government"? 
The difficulty is, an usurper may come and occupy the gadi of a State 
and he holds the administration of the State for the time being, and the 
question is whether we are entitled to criticise that man. If we do so, 
we may bring his administration into contempt. 


Sir Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural): He will not be recognised by the sovereign ])ower. 


The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: 1 follow my Honourable friend’s 
point of view. If an usurper comes and sits on the gadi the administra- 
tion is not established till recognition comes from the Government. If by 
“established" it means, as I submit it does mean, set up on a secure or 
a permanent basis, the Government of an usurper like Bacha-i-Sa-Kao was 
never established. 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Even the Government of India recognised him. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: 1 do not think they did. An 

usurper merely sitting on the gadi does not establish himself, the estab- 
lishment comes only when he is on a secure or permanent basis, and that 
comes vis-a-v/s the States in India only through the recognition of the 
Paramount Power, the British Crown. Therefore, my submission is that 
the expression “established by law” — I am now dealing with the amend- 
ment — would be meaningless, whichever way you interpret the word "estab- 
lished". If by “established" you mean brought' into existence, then it 
is meaningless, because very few States are brought' into existence by any 
operation of law. If by “established" you mean set up on a secure and 
permanent basis, it would equally be meaningless, because a State in India 
is set up on a secure or permanent basis not by the operation of any 
law, but by recognition of the Paramount Power. Therefore, my sub- 
mission is this that in any view the introduction of these words would 
render the clause meaningless. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shalee Daoodi: Why should you not in that case 
substitute for the word “established", “recognised by the Paramount 
Power"? 


The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: That is not the amendment. I 
am talking on the amendment. If such an amendment were tabled, 1 
could deal with it. 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Urban): Sir, 
I must say that I have heard with a certain amount of surprise the 
explunaition given by the Honourable the Law Member. He says the 
phraae .established by law" would be inappropriate, because it could not 
be predicated of many States that there was any law by which they 
w.ere established. A State might have established itself by usurpation, by 
conquest, by raids and invasions and methods of that character ^ which 
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certainly are not unknown to history. Most States have established them- 
selves, including the Government of India as it exists at the present day, 
by usurpation. That is the history of most States: but my Honourable 
and learned friend has used the phrase “established by law-* in connec-. 
tion with the Government of India and the Local Governments. Has that 
any meaning at all? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: In the course of the debate I 
j)()iiited out that tjie Government of India and the liocal Governments had 
been established by Parliamentary Statute. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Does that imply that there can be no liiv\ except 
Parliamentary Statutes? Has not my learned friend heard of customary 
law and common law? How” many administrations are not indeed estab- 
lished by common law? Take the administration of England itself. It 
is entirely based on Common Law, that is, customary law? Therefore, 
either the words “established by law** have no meaning and the authors 
of the Penal Code erred, although I should not like to say that of such 
eminent law^yers as the authors of the Penal Code, or my friends on the 
other side are absolutely wrong. 

Then, my Honourable friend says that administration means Govern- 
ment. Why has he departed from that word in this case? Why has he 
advisedly used the word “administration** in place of “Government** 
which you find throughout the Penal Code ? 

The Honourable Sir Bro|endTa Mitter: I think there is an amendment 
like that, and when we come to the amendment I shall deal with it. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: I have been dealing with the argument whicii has 
been already used by my Honourable friend. 

Then, Sir, there is a .itill more important point. Hti says the word 
“established*’ means recognition by the Paramount Power. I’liat is really 
the gist of tlie whole inattor. Sir, whtaiever British oftieials .iiid states- 
men put forward a certain proposal deliberately, I for one always think 
that there is some meaning behind it. Therefore, when this Bill used the 
words “administration of a State**, I was wondering why the phrase “Gov- 
ernment established by law^” which sttoed them in the face in the Penal 
Code was deliberately departed from. Now% Sir, what does tliis mean, — 
recognition by the Paramount Power? It means that no State has any 
legal existence so far as the British Governinent is coiiceTiuid unless if is 
recognised. I see my Honourable friend, the Law Member, nods his 
head, so that I have his approval; and that is exactly what t thought 
and that is the whole scheme of this Bill. That' is to say, it is no longer 
an .Asiatic Power which existed independently of the Paramount Pow-er, 
the, British Crown. That is not so. It is now deliberately the policy of 
Government to publish to the world and to the States and to us that no 
State has any existence apart from the recognition given to it by the 
British Government. Sir, this is a matter for very serious consideration, 
»peoialIy by those States who hug the idea of Paramountcy with so muQh 
^al and enthusiasm. I am one who is a staunch believer in democracy. 
Nothing has happened anywhere in the world as yet which ^s shaken my 
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faith ill democracy. 1 do not believe in autocracy. Its days are over, 
and the sooner autocratic States anywhere in the world disappear, the 
better. They will disappear. That, however, is another matter. Ihil, 
when the States claim a certain status, it is foi* them to considei- how 
lar this Bill or Bills of this character are intended or tend to enhance 
their status or to reduce their status. After the explanation given by the 
Honourable the Law Member, there can be no doubt what the ohjocl 
of this Bill is so far as the status of the princes is concerned. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran : Non-Muham- 
madan): Sir, in spites of the learned disquisition of my esteemed friend, 
Sir Abdur Bahim, 1 feel some difficulty in understanding thci scope of this 
amendment and in accepting it. I think the expression “established by 
law”, when spoken with reference to Government, is a legal or a consti- 
tutional fiction. In one of my earlier sixieches, I referred to the definition 
of “Government established by law in British India” as an instance of 
legal fiction, and I ventured to say 011 that occasion that the (iovernirient 
of India was not established at that time by law. Tin; law came to be 
promulgated later on. But when the Mughal Empire declined and when 
the British merchants came out to this country, they began their trade, 
and, in course of time, as history shows, they usurped a part of this 
(jountry, may be by force, may be by persuasion, may be in some instances 
by fraud. But whatever the methods may have been, it was by usurpa- 
t:iou or by some method or other that they came to establish themselves, 
first as the East India Conipain, and then, later on, under the Crown. 
And then, when they had established themselves firmly, they began to 
promulgate the law, either by Parliament in England or the Legislature 
in this country, and then they continued this legal fiction and incorporated 
that expression in their law books, — ‘Government established by law”. 
1 venture to submit that it is not a de jure Government, but a de facto 
Government which in most cases establishes itself by methods not always 
legal. I will give you a few instances. The United States of America 
was, as we all know, under the domination of England. Now it is an 
independent territory; and how has that Government come to establish 
itself? As history teaches us, there was the American War of Independ- 
ence, there was George Washington who established the new Government 
by force, and the United States of America came to have an independent 
existence. Was it established by law? Is there any pow’cr in this world 
which would refuse to recognise the United States of America as a 
Government established by law ? But what was the origin of that 
Government? It was merely by revolt, or insurrection or rebellion. 

Sir Abdur Bahim: On a point of explanation: 1 do not think my 
Honourable friend has really understood my point. I said law does not 
mean merely Statute law which was passed by a Legislature — it includes 
customary law and common law and facts which have been existing 
some time. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: [ was not referring to your explanation. I 
was going to develop my own point with regard to that. As I was going 
to say in this particular case of the United States, we are speaking 
merely as a theoretical proposition without any political . or other implica- 
tion in it. The Government of the United States has come to estj-blish 
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itself, not by law, but by usurpation or conquest, or whatever it may be. 
Take the case of Afghanistan to which reference was made by my Honour- 
able friend, the Law Member. When King Amanulla Khan wont to 
England, there was a insurrection behind his back, and when he came, 
he found hiTriself dispossessed of his kingdom (Honourable Members'. ''No, 
no"'), and there was civil war and bloodshed, and, as a result of that, 
he was forced to retreat from his country, and the new Government 
established in Afghanistan was recognised in course of time by the British 
Government and by other Governments, respectively. Was the Govern- 
ment of Afghanistan after the flight of Amanulla established by law ? No. 
As we all know, there was civil war or revolt in Afghanistan resulting in 
the cstablishTrient of the present Government. The power when it 
establishes itself firmly promulgates a law, call it customary law, call it 
parliamentary law or what you lilte. The origin of the States hardly rests 
on any authoritative legal foundation. J shall be frank on this point. 
There was th(‘ Indian Mutiny of 1857. It failed. If it had succeeded and 
if these people had been able to establish themselves in this country, 
dethroning the present Government of India, and, in course of time, if 
that Government had been recognised by England, by France and by 
other Powers as an independent Sovereign State, what would you call that 
Government? Would you not call it a Government established by law% 
because the people rebelled against the existing Government, and then thc^ 
stronger of the two contending forces established itself firmly and after- 
wards promulgated whatever law was needed? I submit that the origin 
of a State in very rare cases is founded on law. I am not going to refer 
to history; there are many ways in w^hich, for instance, the Kingdom of 
Hyderabad might have been established. Mysore was under Hyder Ali 
and Tippu Sultan, and it was then annexed and made over to the present 
dynasty. Tippu Sultan himself, as history says, was an usurper. How 
then can it be said that the present State of Mysore is an administration 
established by law? My point is this: that the addition of the words 
‘'established by law” will not carry us any further. It might complicate 
matters in many cases. We have to recognise States as they are — the 
de facto Governments. My Honourable friend, the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, has said that if administration means Government, why not the word 
“Government” be substituted in place of the word “administration”? 
But in British India itself we find that there are many smaller Govern- 
ments which are not designated as Governments, but as administrations. 
For instance, as far as I know, CoOrg is called an administration: it is 
not called the Government of Coorg; similarly, the administration of 
Ajmer-Merwara is never called the Government of Ajmer-Morwara; owing 
to the smallness in size and importance of these territories, Ave cfill them 
administrations ... . 

An Honourable Member: They are not governed, hul ndministcrc'h only. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad singb: Whether you call it merely administration, or 
•administration established by law, it will not carry matters very far. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Lalchaiid Navalrai, the other day (piotcd 
the instance of some prince in Kathiawar or in Sind having imprisoned a 
lot of people in a fort without any law. These are executive actions of 
an irresponsible character which may or may not happen everyday in an 
Indian State. In our own British India, we have got the Kegulation of 
1818, under which people have beer clapped into jail indefinitely, and they 
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have not been brought to trial before a regular Court of law. 1 am not 
making any comment on that point; but the reference of my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, was hardly appropriate to the subject we 
arc discussing, because we are discussing the origin of the Government 
and not the irresponsible character of the executive. The words used are 
•‘Whoevtr brings, etc., etc., towards the administration established by law”, 
riiat takes us back to the origin of the administration and not to tht^ 
irresponsible executive actions which the head of that administration might 
be pursuing from time to time. Therefore, the addition of the words 
“by law“ will not improve matters at all. Bather it will bring in compli- 
cations. Take Kashmir, for instance: How was Kashmir acquired? I am 
not referring to history, but I understand Kashmir was acquired and it was 
sold to the forefather of the present Maharaja under certain conditions. 
The addition of the words “established by law“ will hardly iiriiirove 
matters. That is my contention. How can the mere addition of these 
words make the administrations of these States more responsible and more 
arnenahJo to Jaw? Therefore, I have no very strong antipathy to these 
words if they are inserted, but they will not improve matters at all. It 
is better to leave the word as it is, because, if a particular case goes before 
a (kjiirt of law, the origin of the States might come into question and 
discussion, and then the whole situation might be landed in constitutional 
difficulty. Therefore, I am not enamoured of this amendment. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Tricbinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Burul): Sir, 1 too oppose this amendment, but theore are 
one or two points that I should like to speak about, in the first instance, 
I entirely agree with my Honourable friend. Sir Abdur Bahim, when he 
said that the entire scheme in all this legislation was to shove in the idea 
of Paramountcy whether it existed or not, by all sorts of means, so that, 
later in life, when somebody referred to this legislation, he would say: 
“Did we not enact this piece of legislation? What were you doing all 
these days?’’ It is entirely at the back of this legislation 

Sir Gowasji JTehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Then 
ask for its being withdrawn: oppose it. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Well, 1 shall consider it. Per- 
haps my friend will th(*i listen to what I say. The fact that I am attack- 
ing a certain explanation of the Law Member docs not mean that I attack 
the principle of the Bill, which I most heartily support. What I do say 
is that in opposing the amendment, the learned Law Member laid down 
•certain propositions which 1 am out to contest and which I am out to 
prove cannot be sustained. That does not mean that the principle of the 
Bill is wrong, that the principle of this Bill could not be* enunciated in 
phrases which would be imobjectionable. That, Sir, is my position. So 
my friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, will understand that ( very time an ob- 
jection is raised, it does not mean that the. Bill should be withdrawn. 

Sir, as regards my Honourable friend, the Law Member, he enunciated 
a certain proposition which almost took my breath away. He stated that 
■“established*' means recognised by the Crown of England. Now, will my 
Honourable friend, before the discussion closes, — and I have tabled au 
Amendment which raises this question definitely and spec^ficaUy* — sihpw 
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me a scrap of paper, — ^pc^rhaps he will search the archives of his oiSice 
from the time that Lord Macaulay sat in his chair up to the present day* 
— whether he can show me a scrap of paper by which it could be stated 
correctly, justifiably and legally that a Go\cirument established in an 
Indian State means a Government recognised by the British Grown? As 
against it 1 shall quote a statement, and, if necessary, I can quote many 
such instances regarding practically every States except those little States 
which have accepted a Sanad which, in the words of my friend, Mr. Neogy, 
undertook to be loyal and call themselves feudatory, — to show that the 
contention ot the*^ Honourable tlu' Law Member is not correct. Sir, Lord 
William Biuitinck in 1832 wrote* in respect of the Maharaja Scindia as 
follows: 

“I do not possess any authority to confer or to take away the ruling power, 
because the Maharaja Scindia is the absolute ruler of his country. The British Gk)V- 
ernment have neither seated any one on tlie Uadi, nor can they depose.*’ 

What is the idea, Sir, iii claiming after that that the British Grown 
should recogiiistj an Indian State, as if without that recognition you can- 
not invest that Stall* with an indopv*ndeiil «;xistenci; ? But. Sir, the whole 
argument is entirely irrelevant 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: Is nut what lias been read out 
by the Floiioiirable Aliunher tantamount to recognition? 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishna^achariar : Is it so? Tiie British Govern- 
ment asserts itself, aua those unfortunate Indian princes have got to 
recognise them; they have no other go. In the year 1832, Lord Williem 
Bentiiick had absolute no power either to depose the Maharaja* Scindia 
or to confer any power on him. The Scindia sat on liis throne himself. 
Lord William Beiitinck said that he had nothing to do with him. But 
can anybody say: “Oh, hti is not Scindia*’. It does not mean any recog- 
nition at all any more than 1 can say that you are sitting in that Chair, 
it is highly impertinent on the part of anybody to come and say, — be- 
cause you hold a statutory position and you sit in that Chair by the 
Authority of a Statute, — I recognise the Chair; let the President continue 
to sit. Similarly, as i said, the whole argument is irrelevant for this 
reason, that the question is not as to the origin of a Stati'» The question 
is as to how’ the administration came into existence. The w'ord is “ad- 
ministration”, and not “State”. If the wording w'as that it is a State 
established, and if the aiiiLtidmeiit was that it should stand as a State 
established by law, then the entire argumeiil of my friend would hold 
good, but nobody talks here about a* State and how it came into exist- 
ence, and 1 very i*es 2 )ectfully submit, in spiti* of tin* arguments of my 
friends on both sides, the qut*stion as to how the State came into exist- 
ence, and all th^t discussion about Bacha-i-Sa Kao and King Amanullah 
are absolutely irrelevant. The word is “administration”, and every ad- 
ministratioji may be established by law’, w liatever that law may be. It 
need not be an act of Parliamifnt, as my friend, Sir Abdur Bahim, said. 
There is an administration which hiis been in existence for so long that 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary. Is that not an admin- 
istration established ? Consequently, my Honourable friend, the Law 
Member, was entirely wrong when he said that the addition of the words 
“by law*' to the word “administration” would go to create such great 
confusion as to make the entire thing unworkable on the grounds stated 
by him. But, as I have said, T oppose this amendment. . . . 
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Mr. S. 0. Mitra: May .1 interrupt the Honourable Member for a 
moment? Will he toll us what is the administration in the Alwar IState 
today? Is it the British adnuuistratioii now' carried on, or it is the ad- 
ministration ot the Maharaja of Alwar, and where is the Maharaja, ac- 
cording to the iJoiiourabJe Member ‘s thuory ? 

Ra|a Bahadur G. Krisiinamachariar: You lueijti now or before? 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Now'. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Sir, how the British Govemmoat 
came hito oxisifiieo i\\ Alw/.r, I eajiool say. but 1 shall quote my autho- 
rity, In support oi in\ position, I said in an oarli(..r portion of 
speech, tliat it wlis all Zdlxinlafil . I was laughed at. 1 was ridiculed, and 
1 do not kiauv what re(‘ling was engendered in the minds of my friends 
opposite, but, a little later, when i deal with my amendment, 1 shall 
call in as my witness liord Dalhousie, and Lord Hastings. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Whieli one? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Lord Dalhousie, famous lor his 
annexationist policy. There is only one Lord Dalhousie so far as India 
is coneerned, hecaiisc * our friend, the Marquis of Dalliousie, annexed Pro- 
vince after Province, including my unfortunate kingdom of Tanjore. I am 
going to call him as a witness. If you want an earlur witness. . . . 

An Honourable Member: Who will summon him? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: With regard to my friend, Mr. 
Mitra’s question, my auswtjr is, possession is nine points of law. The 
British Government is administering Alwar, and we do not know why 
thty are administering the Btatc. Surely, the Maharaja of Alwar cam 
for his own convenience, ask the British Government to administer the 
affairs of his State, or his advisers in the shape of advice can issue com- 
mands which lie dare not disobey, or finding liis own position created by 
these advisers dillieult, lie might have given over charge of his adminis- 
tration to those who are now' in charge of it. There have been several 
instances in other Stati s. if you want such instances, I can go on citing 
them till this evtning. Whatever may bu the reason, it is just as well 
that this administration goes on. . . . 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: What about Nabba? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: We are not concerned with 
rambling discussion as to the State of the Indian princes, because for on.- 
thing we have iu> inaf. -.al, and for another thing it is entirely irrelevant 
The whole qutstioTi is whether this amendment “established by law*' is 
appropriate. I say, Sir, what law’, — administration established by law,—- 
by the law which is passed in their own States. Then, 1 say, a ruler 
can pass a* rule himself 


Ap Honourable Member; Lei him. 
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Raja Babadur Q. Krishnamachaiiar: What is thoi good of saying ‘4et 
him’’. There is an administration working, there is an administration 
which the ruler has recioguiscd, there is an administration which he allows 
it to be conducted by others, — what is the point in saying “let him”.^ 
But the. tact that the administration is there and the fact lliai the ad- 
jiiinistration hn*^ been brought into existence by the will of the ruler him- 
seU', is absolutely sulheient authority, and to use the word “law”, when 
the law, so far as an Indian State is concerned, is just as authoritative 
when passed by J'jcgislatiire as the one issued under a firman Conse- 
quently, [ submit that this amendment is entirely nsfiless, and I oppose 
it. 


Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer (JiuhiJkund and Kumaon Divisions: Moii-Muham- 
•» Voqn Liuraij: Sir, when the Honourable the Leader of the 

^ ^ Opposition started showing a certain amount of ardour for a 
phrase in the Indian l/eiial Codi; ‘‘(Joverninent established by law”’, i be- 
gan to wonder why lie spoke at all on a previous amendment which also 
was incidentally, if curiously, for tlie removal of a phrase borrowed bodily 
from tl)e penal law iclatiiig to “disalfeetion’”. You cannot have it both 
ways. Ji you think that the Indian Penal Code is your legal bible and 
you should not tamper with the language that is in it, then all your 
original argument regarding the dtdebion of the “disaffection** phrase falls 
to the ground, and now assisted by the undoubtedly gifted wisdom and 
talents of the Leader of the Centre Party, a new aspect has been pre- 
sented to us, the ilaja Bahadur, following the line of the Leader of the 
Op^iosition. The question is: why should you call it administration cstab' 
lished in any State in India, why not established by law? Surely, with 
all tht; experience that the Baja Bahadur undoubtedly lias in an Indian 
State, L could iK»t understand, whether he insists upon using the same 
phrase which is used in the Indian l*enal Code for British India, for the 
Indian States. 1 cannot understand this, because 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I never said that the words “by 

law” sliould be there. I opposed the amendment by saying, don’t have 
those words, because it will complicate the situation. I did not say, 
established by law . 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Then he opposed the l4eader of the Opposi- 
tion ? 


Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I opposed the amendment. I 
am not concerned with tlie Leader of the Opposition. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: He thi’eatcnod to summon Lord Dalhousie as 
a witness. 1 am glad In* op^iosed the amendment, but when he threat- 
ened to summon Lord Dalhousie. T thought through the medium of Sir 
Alfred Lyall (Laughter) in his w^ell known book which the Eaja Baha- 
dur used to get by heart in his younger years, “Rise and Expansion of 
Briiish Dominion in India”, the Baja Bahadur has turned the table on 
the Luacler of the Opposition. The w’hole position is this. You cannot 
have that phrase as suggested in this amendment, becaaise the Govern- 
ment established in British India is quite differs jit from the Government 
established in the Indian States. The British Indian Government, as 
already pointed out by the Honourable the Law Member, is established 
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by parliamentary Statute. The Governments in India of the Indian 
States have grown more or less by convention. As the Honourablci the 
Political Secretary ])ointed out in his 8pee,ch on the 4th February, if £ 
remember the date aright, he said that the form of Government in one 
Indian State differs from the form of Government in another Indian 
State, but the form of Government in the Indian States differs from the 
form of Government in British India, as the former is a paternal, more 
or less, form of Government and with facilities for the subjects of ap- 
proaching directly the ruling chief of the State concerned. So far as the 
distinction between British India and Indian States is concerned> I 
would ask the Fr(nK)ural)le tlie Leader of the Opposition to study the 
history on that point. Once under tlie Indian Penal Code he said they 
were “Asiatic Power with indei^t^ndeiit States”, and he said that that 
independt^^it status is gone, aTid, therefore, why should we not describe 
their present status as Oovernment as established by law? That inde- 
pendent status may have existed once upon a tinio, but from time to 
time the position of the States has changed according to the changing timi s; 
it has never become tlui same or is liktiy to become the same for a long 
time as that of British India. We all know how the change came. As 
for Lord Dalhousic’s time, when the Ilaja Bahadur will summon him as 
a witness, I shall place my medium before him when his amendment 
comes which T hope to oppose. Lord Dalhoiisie said: 

* ’Unless I believed the prosperity and the happiness of its inhabitants would be 
promoted by their being placed permanently under British rule, no other advantage 
which could arise out of the measure would move me to propose it** 

“There has never been any doubt about the recognised principle’* 

— says jSir Alfred Lyall — 

“of public policy, based on long usage and tradition, that no Indian principality 
• can pass to an adopted heir without the assent and confirmation of the paramount 
English Government.” 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Is that a inference to the Eajah 
of Tanjore? 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: 1 am coming to the lia’jah of Tanjoni when 
you move your aineridmcnt, I urn coming to the King of Oudh when 
you move your amendment, and I shall discuss Lord r/alhousie’s annex- 
ationist policy when the Honourable Membor moves his amendment. I 
shall presently show how that policy has changed. It changed slowly 
in Lord Oanning’s time, this is how the change took place: 

“It may be worth while to add here that this doctrine of lapse is now practically 
•obsolete, having been superseded by the formal recognition, in Lord Canning’s Gk>V- 
ernor Generalship, of the right of ruling chiefs, on the failure of heirs natural, to 
adopt successors according to the laws or customs of their religion, their race, or their 
family, 80 long^ as they are loyal to the crown and faith ftU to their engagements,*' 

The emphasis lies on the last phrasit, “so long as they are loyal to 
the (>rowG and faithful to their engagements”. This leads me to a ques* 
tion put by the Honourable the Lcadqr of the Opposition. He said, is 
it this law, that law, common law, or some other la^v? My answer to 
that is, it is the law embodied in treaties and observed in practice. The 
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working of tho treaties must be examined in the light of actual experi- 
ence, and I do not know in what language the Leader of the Opposition 
would put that position. He cannot by any stretch of imagination call 
it “Oovernment established by law”. He said that he would like to get 
rid of these autocratic States. When he gets rid of these autocratic 
States, whc.n he follows up the annexationist policy of Lord Dalhousie, 
abandoned by the British Government. . . . 


Sir Abdur Rahim: 1 did not say that 1 would get rid of these States. 
1 said generally that I believed in democracy and that 1 did not beliuve 
in autocracy. 1 did not suggest for a moment that 1 would get rid of 
the States. 


Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: i am very glad that my Honourable friend 
has thrown some light on his own phrase get rid of “these autocratic 
States”. That, I think, was the phrase he used. Tliere was no occa- 
sion here to refer to “the autocratic States” if the Honourable the Loader 
of the Opposition was in love with the form of constitution that obtains 
in the Indian States. Without meaning any offencu, the form that pre- 
vails in the Indian States is an autocratic form and probably he wants 
to change that form. But even that form has not been changed at pre- 
sent, and evciii if the form is changed, even if the rulers of States are by 
their own consent assimilated to the position of their liege and lord the 
King of England their own Emiieror, and they become responsible, rulers 
of Indian States with a responsible Government, even then there will bo 
considerations in regard to treaty rights, in regard to the power of the, 
Paramount Power. 1 wonder whether the Honourable the Leader of the 
Opposition has road the most authoritative document in regard to the 
Indian States, which is none other than the Butler Commission's report, 
— if he has read that authoritative document, he, at any rate, would not 
fiave stood up in this House, and said, remove tho present description of 
the States which is rather crude, because it is different from that attri- 
buted to British India and say tliat they should be levdled up to tho 
position in British India and they should be described as “Government 
established by law'”. For, the Butler Commission's report says in its 
btiautifully cryy)tic bui. extremely expressive phrase, “Paramountcy must 
be Paramount”. If you recognise the Paramount Power, if you recog- 
nise in law the existence of the Paramount Authority and if you recognise 
tho evolution that has tak^n place in the position of the States, and in 
the light of a statement made by Lord Beading on an historic occasion in 
regard to a premier Indian State in his capacity as Viceroy of India, a 
great legal authority himself, then he would have recognised that there 
is a distinction between tho position of the States and tho position of 
British India, and there is a distinction between thq Paramount Pow-er 
and the position of the Indian States. The Paramount Power has the 
right of interfering where interfcarence is necessary, and that right of in- 
terference has not been given away. You cannot, therefore, say that the 
Govcjrnment of an Indian State is Government established by law. It is 
a Government that has established itself there, and I shall tell you by 
way ' of an example how this kind of Government came to be established. 
I can givo a very good illustration by referring to the State to which Mr. 
Craya Prasad Singh referred, Mysore, but about which he did not car6' to 
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throw light, as it is a well known story, but obviously as the Leader of 
the Opposition has forgotten this particular episode when he ros-^i to 
speak, it is just as well to refresh his mind and the mind of many of us: 

“An important addition has been made to list of these self-governing principalities 
by the revival of the State of Mysore in Southern India.’* 

The phrase — self-governing principalities, the* word “principality” in- 
cidentally reveals how incongruous was the argument of the Honourable 
the Leader of the Opposition when he wanted that the Honourable the 
Leader of the House should demolish his own argument by just using 
the phrase “Government cstablisliul by law”: 

“The territory had been forcibly seized by Hyder Ali, reconquered from Tippoc 
Sultan by Lord Mornington when part of it was restored to the old Hindu dynasty, 
but in 1831 the Indian Government had been obliged to assume the administration 
and retained it for 50 years.” 

When actually the Indian Government had retained the administration 
of Mysore for 50 years, even thdiii, though its position was more or less 
like that of a Province in India so far as adininistrafciou by the British 
Oliicor through a British authority was concerned, but even then by * no 
stretch of legal imagination or by no perversion of the law could the 
position of Alysorc be described in legal laniguagc as Government estab- 
lished by law: 


“In 1881, however, the State was reconstituted under the rule of the descendent 
of the ancient Hindu family from whom it had been taken nearly a century earlier 
under conditions that provided for the {icknowledgrnent of British sovereignty and 
for the woirnro of (he Mysore [leople. These renditions liavc been faithfully observ- 
ed and this just political action of the British Government was taken by all the 
native chiefs throughout India as a confirmation of the declared intention to uphold 
their territorial independence.*’ 

The last expression “k^rritorial independence” is sullicient for 
purjjose. 1 need not on this occasion dwell on this, because \ do not 
want to prolong the discussion. 1 want it to be cut short quickly, so 
that, instead of waiting in Delhi which is developing into a large Turkish 
Bath, wci might go home early enough, but the Honourable the Leader of 
the Opposition must know and knows that there arc occasions, circum- 
stances under which the Paramount Power can interfere and does interfere 
with the administration of the Indian State and the occasion and the 
circumstances are absolutely different from any such occasion that one 
can visualise to oneself even in his widest dream in regard to the adminis- 
tration in British India. The. distinction is not the historic distinction 
of Tweedledum and Tweedlcdeo. It is a real genuine distinction, and, 
therefore, I hope the House will not listen to such argument as the Hon- 
ourable the Leader of the Opposition placed before it, and if they threaten 
to pross this to a division, reject it without any consideration whatever, 
but T hope they will have the sense not to press it to a division, because 
they are only playing with phrases which they in their cooler moments 
will think havr^ no bearing to the circumstances and the facts that we ar^ 
handling. 
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Mr. Mubainmad Yamin Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Eural): 
V\re had a very interesting debate on a very simple issue. What I under- 
stood my friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, meant has not been touched by 
any of the speakers up to this time. What my friend meant by •this 
amendment is this. He wants to exclude all the administrations of those 
States where a constitution has not been granted to the States people and 
\iQ wants only that this should be applicable to those States where a 
constitution has been granted by the rulers of the States, and, if T am 
not mistaken, what he meant by the words “established by the law** is 
that a law has been constituted granting a constitution to the people for 
the purpose of adininistering the State. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: You are to a large extent correct. 

Hr. Muhammad Tamin Khan: His amendment had nothing whatsoever 
to do with the origin of the State, whether a particular dacoit came or 
whether a freebooter came or a Provincial Governor became the ruler. 
We are not concerned with that. Here we have got certain administrations, 
and my friend wants to make a distinction in those States and he says 
that this provision should be extended to those States where a consti- 
tution like the British Indian Constitution is prevailing, and he wants to 
exclude all those States where there is no constitution and they are ruled 
personally by an autocrat. The second underlying thing in his amend- 
ment to which he did not give expression to, but which was subsequently 
given expression to by interruptions by certain Members, was to the 
effect as to how arc you going to recognise the administration of States 
which are not governed by the ruler, but by certain persons appointed by 
the Paramolint Power like Alwar, Nabha and other States. Beyond 
these two points, wo have nothing to do with other matters, sucli as when 
a power came into oxisteneo, whether it was legally constituted or ille- 
gally constitiitofl, wheilier they are usni’pers, and so on. On the question 
whether the House should accept this amendment, I may tell the House 
that I do not agree with my friend’s amendment at all. He cannot 
have my support to the amendment as it has been narrowed down. I will 
give my reasoning, and I will point out the mistake under which my 
friend was labouring. My Honourable friend used tlie words which he 
found in the Indian Penal Code and which has led to this interesting 
talk, because, in the Indian Penal Code, we have got the words “estab- 
lished by law**. As some Honourable Members have observed, up to 
1857, there was no Government established by law in the ordinary sense 
of the expression. Whatever Statutes there may have been of the British 
Parliament, they could not be applicable to India under law, because those 
laws were made by. a party who had no concern legally with India, 
because India was governed in the name of the Mughal Emperor and the 
East India Company was nothing more than a mere contractor on behalf 
of the Mughal Emperor. They were the administrators, and administra- 
tors in the name of another Power, and that Power was there; therefore, 
Ihe British law could not be applicable to India. After 1858, 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Order, order. 
The Honourable Member himself rightly started by saying that this his- 
torical and academic question was apparehtlv of no use for prei^nt 
purposes. 
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Mr. Muhammad Tamlil EhaA: Quite ri^ht, Sit, bhtTa^ mat- 

ing the arguments which you "^ere pleaded to allow otliCT Hottidtitable 
Members to indul‘?e in, and, therefore, I meet ttlbse T 

cannot cle^r tij) thte important issue. T am meeting the arguments of 
iny learned friend, Sir Abdur Bahim. Whatever may be the position, 
previously, after 1858, all laws which were passed by the British Parlia- 
raent are the laws for India whenever they refer to India. 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra: What about laws passed before — sSy in 1888 un<\ 
1848 ? 


Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: They are not a]>plienble to India unless 
they have been accepted by the proper authority later ^n, but after 1858 
Ihe (rovernment of India passed to the Crown of England and all laws flow 
from the Crown. The constitutional position is that all laws are made by 
the King. No law can be made by anybody except by the King. I am 
talMng of English I^aw’; 1 am not talking of Hindu LaW or Muslim Law; 
I am talking of English Law’ ; no law can be made by anybody e^ectit 
by the King ... * 

Sir Muhammad Yakutt: Is that the English Law? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin SHian: .... and law^s may be mado by the 
authority of the King, as the King has delegated his power tb a certain 
body, his counsellors which have taken the shape of Parliament. The 
latter body can make laws and rules and regulations, but unless and until 
they get the assent of His Majesty the King-Emperor, they arc not valid. 
In effect, that is only a sort of advice which is given by Pfirliament. 
Fnder the English Constitution, the. King has got the power to dissolve 
Parliament at any time he likes. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): Very interesting indeed! 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: My Honourable friend nia\ 
qualify it by saying “the King in Parliament'*. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Now, Sir, in the case of a law’ made by 
the King in Parliament, it means that the King on the advice of Parlia- 
ment has rrifide that law. Without the King, the Parliament cannot 
enact any law, and unless such law gets the assent of the King, that law 
by Parliament has got no force and nobody will follow it. In the sarnc' 
sense, in the case of the Constitution relating to India, no law can he 
made by the Houses of Legislature until that is given sanction to by 
the King's representatives. 


Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
BuralV. But Parliament once beheaded the King. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I w^ould have expected a better inter- 
ruption from my Honourable friend than this meaningless one. The King 
of England has granted a Constitution to the people of England and 
that has become the Constitution, and under that Constitution laws are 
made. In the same way, the rulers of the Indian States have got ati 
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iiiberenfe power by virtue of their customary law or whatever my friend, 
Sir Abdur liahiin, may call it, or the common law of the State. My 
friend says — ^where is the common law, where is the customary law'? I 
say, in the State there is a common law', a customary law by which 
the ruler of the State governs. Such common law may have originated 
a long time ago, but still if a particular State is following a particular 
kind of law, that law is the prevalent law and that law is the customary 
or common law' of the State. That is the inheritance from the Consti- 
tution or the Government that is established in those States, and if those 
States are carrying on their administration by a particular kind of Gov- 
ernment, then we can say that it is according to the law which is pre- 
vailing there, like the common law of the State which has established 
those Administrations in those particular States. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Very clear, very clear indeed! 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Therefore, my friend's argument has got no 
bearing on tliis issue. There is the common law, there is the customary law. 
My friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, may want that his argument should now' 
come in, viz., that this must apply only to those States which are follow- 
ing the principle of democracy on the British lines. I say. Sir, that India 
is India and w'e cannot expect that India should become Europe in a 
day cr two (Hear, hear) or even in a decade or two decades. India will 
change by the time she achieves progress on British lines, but unless 
European education is diffused throughout India, you cannot say that the 
administration of those States is bad. There arc many States which are 
carrying on their administration with the greatest efficiency although they 
have not based their Constitution on the principles of democracy, but such 
Indian State rulers are nevertheless paying the greatest heed to the pro- 
gress of their subjects, and, therefore, it is not right and proper that they 
should bo excluded, simply because they do not hnd their subjects suffi- 
ciently advanced to take ii]) the responsibilities which they themselves are 
discharging for the good of their subjects. (Hear, hear) Sir, there are 
several States which have not got many of their people educated. It may 
be that the forefathers of Dhe preseiit rulers might have been responsible 
for not having brought in the blessings of education to their subjects, 
but you cannot punish a present enlightened ruler who is doing his best 
at present to educate and prepare his subjects for taking up civic respon- 
sibilities in the future. Therefore, the banning of that ruler and of that 
Administration is not right and proper. Therefore, I think the House 
cannot accept this argument in favour of the exclusion of States which 
have not granted a Constitution. 

Tne second point which my Honourable friend wants concerns the 
Administrations of such States which have been set up by the Paramount 
Power. Now, he w^ants them to be excluded, but I cannot support that 
too, because, if the Paramount Power has set up an Administration in 
any particular State, it is because the ruler or his Administration was at 
fault. They did not possibly treat their subjects properly, and, if they 
did not treat their subject's properly and there arose grievances between the 
rulers and the ruled, then certainly the Paramount Power had to inter- 
vene. The intervention has never come, simply because there has been a 
grievance between two people who were rulers, but the Paramount Power 
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has always intervened whenever there has been reached a stage of anta- 
gonism bciween the rulers and the luled. If the ruled were not satisfied 
with the ruler, then certainly it becomes the duty of the Paramount Power 
under the Constitution to supersede that ruler or his Administration by 
some other Admiriistratioji. if there had been a democracy, the ministry 
AV'oiild have been thrown out if the people were not satisfied with the 
presejit ministry and they would have outvoted such ministry and then 
ilie ministry would have been changed. JJut what would have happeiiod 
ill liiv'. case of an aristocracic Government where there could be no other 
change except through the intervention of the Paramount Power: and if 
the Paramount Power is doing its level best in order to safeguard the 
people who arc the victims of the misrule of their rulers, then, I think, 
protection bccuiiies necessary and must be granted to such subjects, and 
It must be extended to those Administrations which have been set up 
by tlie Par 111101111 1 Power. Therefore, on this point also, 1 cannot support 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: .1 never expected you to support me. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Wliether you expected me to suppori 
you or not, that is a diiferent matter. With regard to his diificulty alxnit 
finding a word in the Indian Penal Code, 1 have explained that it has 
no bearing, and, by the addithm of the words “established by law”, it 
will not improve this matter. Therefore, 1 hope that this amendment will 
be rejected altogether. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara : General) : Sir, I 
unable to support the ainendinout moved by my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Lalchand jN'avalrai. He wants to insert the words “by law“ after the word 
“established”, i hold Ibat the insertion of the words “by law'” is 
absolutely inappropriate in this clause. I also hold that it is redundant 
and unnecessary, and if the interpretation of the amendment of my Honour- 
abie triciid, Mr. Lalcliand Aavalrai, as given bv my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Aiuhammad Yamin Khan, is to be accepted, then this amendment 
becoiucs absolutely out of place. iSir, the word “ administration*' occurs 
in a number of places in this Bill. 1 am not quite sure whether the word 
‘administration * or “administrations*’, wherever they occur, are quite 
appropriate, but I do not propose to go into the question of the proper use 
of the word “administration*’ in the discussion on this amendment. I 
hop-, 1 shall have an opportunity of making a few remarks on the third 
reading about the wliole of this Bill, and I shall then discuss the question 
whether the words “administration** or “administrations** used in this Bill 
art; proper or not. 

^i'his Bill deals witli Governments or Admiiiistmtions which exist at 
the time. This Bill does not seek to go into the origin of these Govern- 
ments or Administrations. This Bill has nothing whatever to do as to how 
a particular State or States came into existence. This Bill seeks to 
establish and mairitiiin certain relations with States and Administrations 
that are in existence, and, consequently, it is absolutely unnecessary and 
inappxopriate to add any words which w^ould in any way carry tiie mu){l to 
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the origin of those Administrations or States. Now, what is the meaning trf 
the phrase * ‘established law*'? I think if we understand the words 
‘‘established” and “law” in their fuller sense, then “established by law”, 
“established” and “in existence” become identical. “Esfablishcd” does 
not necessarily mean “originated”; “established * means “I'xists”. And 
v/hat is the meaning of “law”? Law is an expression of the opinion of 
the people. Law means nothing more than what is known as tlie expres- 
sion of opinion of a people. When the opinion of the people is expressed 
in a particular formula or form, that is called “law”. Therefore, if we 
understand properly what is meant by “established by law”, there will 
be no difference whatever between, “established bv law” and any Govern- 
ment which is existing and which is continuing and which is being main- 
tained and obeyed by the people. “Established by law” means a Gov- 
ernment which administers the country, which makes laws, which keens 
order and peace, when the laws which it makes are obeyed by the people. 
That Government is a Government which is established by law. In this 
sense, whatever the origin of <he British Government of India may be, the 
British Government of India must be taken to bo a Government established 
by law. The same applies to the Governments of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bikaner or Jodhpur. However those States might have 
originated, we must liold that these States are for all practical purposes 
established by law and we should not take Iheso words in their theoretical 
sense. And our Government must deal with these States as States 
established by law. Therefore, taking this as the meaning of the phrase 
“established by law”, I think it is absolutely unnecessary to add the 
words “by law” there. As this Bill deals with the Governments which are 
in existence in India at the present moment and which have relations with 
His Majesty’s Government in India, the words used in the Bill “towards 
fhe administration established in any 5^tate in India” are quite sufficient. 
When a State is recognised, the established Administration means the 
Government of that State. Consequentlv, whatever form of Government 
obtains in any recognised State in India, that administration is the 
administration with which we have dealings which are under the 
suzerainty of His Maiesty the King-Emperor, kly Honourable friend, Mr. 
Muhammad Yamin Khan, suggested that the meaninGr of the words “by 
law” is “administration established in any State in India” which has got a 
Constitution the word “constitution,” meaning certain rights given to the 
public or to the subiects of that State and certain laws which limit the will 
of the Soverei<m of that State, This certainlv is not intended by the words 
“bv law”. He mav ingeniously try to interpret it that way, but the words 
“by law” cannot hear the interpretation that the State is not only 
established, but which has got a certain Constitution. Constitution or no 
Constitution, the State is there. It exists there. Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment Or the Government of India have relations with that State, and this 
Bill only seeks that the relations of the Goverment of India with that State 
should continue in peace and be regulated in such a way that the Govern- 
ment of India or the Suzerain Government may be able to discharge its 
duties towards that State which has been recognised by Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

I do not want to say anything about the question of Paramountcy 
because I held that that question is absolutely irrelevant to the issue 
raised by this amendment. The question of Paramountcy stands by itself, 
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and if I have an opportunity of speaking on the third reading of the Bill, 
T hope to explain how the question of Paramountcy is not only relevant, 
but is most intimately connected with this Bill. But that is a mutter 
which, I think, is irrelevant at the present moment, and, therefore, I do not 
wish to say anything on it now. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member) : Sir, we have listened 
this morning to some very interesting lectures on law, on Constitutions and 
on history, and liad T not been oppressed by a certain feeling that we have 
before us legislative business, and indeed a great deal of legislative business, 
T should have passed a very pleasant morning. But I must 
endeavour to bring niy mind back to the amendment on this 
Bill which we are discussing, and T slruld like to say, to begin with, 
that I find myself very much in sympathy with my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Gaya Prasad Singh, who explained that he found considerable difficulty in 
understanding what this amendment really meant. I share that difficulty, 
and I have a suspicion, as T listened to some of the speeches made on the 
opposite side, that many Honourable Members also share that difficulty, 
not excluding the Honourable Member who moved the amendment. 


Mr. Lalcband Navalrai: J liave no difficulty. It is quite plain to. me. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: There is one interpretation that might 
he placed on this amendment. It may be hold that we have not given a 
sufficiently clear definition of the States to whom this clause is intended to 
apply, that when we say "‘Administrations established in certain States’*, 
that that is not clear enough and it is necessary to add certain words to 
make it clear. Our view, on the contrary, is that the words “Adminis- 
trations established in any State in India” are perfectly clear and that by 
adding the words “by law” we should be importing some uncertainty into 
what is at the moment plain. The ordinary meaning of the expression 
“established by law” is, I think, very clearly illustrated in the case of the 
Government of British India which is established by a Government of India 
Act. One view is that Government established by law is only a Governmeni. 
which ]8 established by a definite piece of legislation. Another view 
advanced by my Honourable friend, the Leader of the Opposition, is that 
Governments arc established by something which he calls “customary 
law” and I suppose he argues that any Government that has been In 
existence for a certain time eventually becomes a Government establisbefi 
by law. If that is the position, the addition of the words “by law” really 
does no good at all. On the other hand, if the position w’hich we take is 
correct, the addition of these words is mischievous, because it excludes in an 
arbitrary way a large number of administrations which we want to include. 
That is one of the possible meanings to be attached to this amendment. 
I*he other is the meaning which I fancy the Honourable the Mover himself 
desires to attach. He does not want that this protection should be extended 
to all the States in India. He wishes to pick out certain States which in 
his view are more commendable than others and to restrict that protection 
to those. Apparently he wishes to restrict the protection to States which 
have, is it a written Constitution? That is one interpretation which has 
boQp put on the amendment— a written Constitution. Therefore, 
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instance, there was a Government established like the British 
Government which has no written Constitution, then that would be 
excluded from these provisions. It seems to me dihieult to justify any 
such differentiation. Or it may be that my Honourable friend has in mind 
that only those administrations should receive protection, whose administra- 
tion is conducted in accordance with certain internal laws framed by the 
ruler. Well, Sir, if that is the meaning, I am informed by my Honourable 
friend, the Political Secretary, that all the States have some body of law; 
naturally, in more advanced and in more primitive States, there will be con- 
siderable differences as to the extent of that body of law, but there is a 
body of law. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : What about Firmans? They are no law. They 
are merely orders. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: it is certainly a law. We are now 
getting into questions of what is the legislative authority, but that does not 
affect the question whether particular provisions are or are not law. It is 
quite obvious that if the Honourable Member is seeking to attribute to this 
amendment a meaning of that sort, then it would introduce a most inextri- 
cable confusion into the law. Who could say what particular amount of law 
could be described as established by law? T suggest, Sir, that whichever 
way we look at this amendment, it is either mischievous or superflutais, 
and I am strongly opposed to it (Applause.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty) : The question 
is: 

“That in sub-clause (a) (j) of clause 3 of the Bill, after the word 'established’ 
the words ‘by law’ be inserted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That in clause 3 of the Bill, in the pDposed Explanation .5, the words ‘and 
without attempting to excite hatred, contempt or disaffection’ be omitted.” 

Sir, this Explanation 5 has been added in the Select Committee, and 
it runs thus: 

''Explanation 6 . — Statements of fact made without malicious intention and without 
attempting to excite hatred, contempt or disaffection shall not be deemed to be of 
the nature described in clause (j) of this sub-section.” . 

When actions of several States are criticised in the press or on the 
platform, the intention generally is to expose the maladministration and 
thus to induce the States to reform their ways. Nobody wants to en- 
courage newspapers who want to blackmail the States or who want to 
take unfair advantage, but the actions of certain Durbars are such that 
even a plain statement of facts may amount to the commission of the 
offence. Statements made without malicious intention — that is all right. 
But where does the onus of proof lie? I think the wording is such that 
it will lie upon the accused to show that he was not actuated by any 
malicious motive. In the same way, there are the words “without attempt* 
i^g to excite hatred, contempt or disaffection**. This is even inore difficult 
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ihan to prove that there was no malicious intention. Even a bare statt 
ment of facts will amount to an attempt. Some of the actions of India 
States are such that their bare stntenient is likely to excite hatred agains 
the rulers, there is also contempt and disaffection towards them, for, hey 
tlie commission of the offence is not in actually producing ' the resul: 
but without attempting to excite. The prosecution may say that tli 
editoi of a certain newspaper has published a certain fact and the publi 
cation of that fact itself is an attempt to excite, etc. Papers have beo 
pui) in our hands in which certain allegations have been made agains 
certain princes. I am not going to divulge any of those things here, hn 
if those facts arc published in newspapers when this Explanation is adopter 
by this House, T think the bare publication of the facts is sure, even i 
it be a fact, to be held as attempting to excite hatred, contempt or iU 
affection towards the person of the ruler. T, therefore, place before thi 
House that this is a very dangerous provision, because it will stifle no 
merely legitimate criticism, but even statement of fact apart from criti 
cisms, and, therefore, it is likely to be used very harshly against th 
publishers of even well meaning newspapers. The onus even in thi 
case will be upon the accused to prove that it was not an attempt, am 
it is very difficult to prove that it is not an attempt because attempt doi- 
not require even intention. Therefore, I hold that at all events the wovdi 
**and without attempting to excite hatred, contempt or disaffection shoulc 
be omitted and that the words ‘‘Statements of fact made without malici 
OUB intention** should remain in this Explanation. By the omission o1 
the words “without attempting to excite hatred, etc.** the object of thf 
Explanation is not defeated, but it will save a groat deal of harm to tlie 
newspapers. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amend- 
ment moved: 

•‘That in clause 3 of the Bill, in the proposed Explanation 5, the words ‘and 
without attempting to excite hatred, contempt or disaffection*^ be omitted. 

Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur (North Madras; Muham- 
madan): Sir, the effect of the amendment proposed by my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Jadhav, will be entirely to nullify the object of the Explanathm. 
As the Explanation reads, statements of fact without malicious intention 
shall not be deemed to be of the nature described in clause (f). Then' 
is also something in addition to that, and that is that statements of fac' 
made without attempting to excite hatred, contempt or disaffection an' 
(‘xcluded from the mischief of the clause. That is te say, there are two 
ingredients. One is that these statement's of fact should be made without 
malicious intention, and the other is that they should be made withou 
attempting to excite hatred, contempt or disaffection. As I understood 
' nay Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav, I think he meant to say that th« 
moment you make a statement of fact without malicious intention, theie 
is an attempt — the very publication of a statement of that nature amounts 
to an attempt to excite hatred, contempt or disaffection. Sir, I entirely 
dis^gfee; it means nothing of the kind. I may make a perfectly honest 
statement of fact and I may also at the same time attempt to ^excite 
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latred, contempt or disaffection, or I may not do the latter, it all depends 
Liinm tlie way I put this statement of fact in print. It may be that I 
liiake comments here and there, chat 1 exaggerate the position in a way 
wliicli is not warranted by the facts, there, are ever so many ways in 
which I may. attempt to excite hatred or contempt, because it is just 
possible that I may not honestly state facts as they have occurred on a 
particular occasion. If I make an honest statement of facts, i do not 
l ome under this sub-section, but if there is this ingredient of an attempt 
oil my part, then, as 1 make that statement of fact to excite hatred, etc., 
1 will be liable, hnd 1 think those words have been added advisedly,, 
otherwise the scope of the hxpianation^ as 1 said, would be altogether 
nullified. 


Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Upon whom will the burden of proof be? 

Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: My answer to that is that 
ilie Courts will determine from the statements of fact as they appear. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: There are no Courts. 

Mr. Munainmad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: in applying this Explana- 
tiotir, the District Magistrate will be guided by the fact whether, from a 
I'oadiiig of the statement of facts, it is clear that there is no malicious 
intention and that there is no attempt on the part of the writer to excite 
hatred, etc. In coming to that conclusion, he will be guided by the ordi- 
nary meaning which the words used by the writer convey. That is :ny 
answer to my Honourable friend. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: The ExplutiahoH puts the burden on the accused. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Sir, it is appreciated by Honour- 
able Members that clause d is taken from the sedition section of the Penal 
Code, section 124A. in that section, there are certain Explanations', for 
instance, bond fide comments expressing disapprobation of the measures 
of Government do not constitute sedition. Again, bond fide comments 
expressing disapprobation of administrative or other acts of Government 
flo not amount to sedition. Sir Cowasji Jehaiigir, at the Simla debate, 
drew the attention of Government' to the fact that a publication might not 
come within the category of comments either of any measures of Govern- 
ment or of any administrative acts of Government; nevertheless, if it be 
a- bond fide recital of facts, it ought to be excluded from sedition. That 
^Nas his suggestion. Following up that suggestion, we have introduced a 
new JBxp/anafion,. which is all in favour of the newspaper. We have ex- 
tiuipted bojid fide recitals of fact. But in order that a recital of facts 
be bond fide^ it must not be malicious and it must not excite hatred, 
contempt or disaffection. That is the meaning of this Explanation. We 
'ire exempting statements of fact made without malicious intention and 
without attempting to excite hatred, contempt or disaffection. Sir, thiz 
is. quite, reasonablew. 

Sir Abdur Bahim: May 1 usk my Honourable friend if that is the mem- 
oLbond f^e? ' 
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The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: 1 am using the term bond fide 
in the ordinary popular sense ior the sake of brevity. The gist of it ail 
is tliis. As in the sedition section bond fide comments are permitted, 
similarly we say that a bond fide recital ot facts will be permitted. That 
is the whole idea underlying this clause and this Explanation* Turning 
to the ExpLanationa in section 124A, you will find that the second Expla- 
nation says: 

‘‘Commetits expressing disapprobation of the measures of the Government with a 
view to obtain their alteration by lawful means, withoiut exciting or attempting 
to ■ excite hatred, contempt or disatfection, do not constitute an ollence under this 
section.” 

Similarly, Explanation 3 says: ' 

” Comments expressing disapprobation of the administrative or other action of the 
Government without exciting or attempting to excite hatred, contempt or disaffection 
do not constitute an offence under this section.” 

■ ^ ^ 1 . . . 

Therefore, whenever you are protecting bond fide action, either in the 

way of comment or in the way of recital of facts, that must 
be without an attempt to excite hatred, contempt or dis- 
affection. The Explanation is in lino with the protection given by the 
Penal Code. If you take out these words, what will be the result? The 
result will be that a man may attempt in his recital of facts, say, by 
prominent headlines or stressing certain facts or underlining certain facts, 
to excite feelings of hatred, contempt or disaffection; nevertheless, he 
will be protected; but we do not want to extend the protection to him. 
We only want to give protection to boJid fide recital of facts and that bond 
fide recital of facts must bo free from malice and from any attempt to 
excite feelings of hatred, contempt or disaffection. The amendment would 
defeat the purpose of the clause, and 1 oppose it. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Mr. President, I do not want to repeat what i 
have said before this House on two different occasions, but since an amend- 
ment has been moved, 1 consider it ray duty to support it. The one 
fundamental mistake that Government appear to me to make is that they 
rely upon law and upon Statutes framed for British India and not 
for the Indian States. The Penal Code was intended for British India 
and nor for the Indian States. The circumstances in British India are 
totally different to the circumstances in Indian States. I make bold to 
say that any exposure of maladministration in British India by merely 
relating the facts would most possibly not excite hatred or contempt. But 
in the majority of cases, a mere relation or statement of facts of what 
occurs in some Indian States will excite contempt or hatred. That is the 
distinction. My Honourable friend, the Law Member, has referred us to 
two Explanations in the Penal Code; but those Explanations were drafted 
and passed for British India. I have been complaining that my Honour- 
able friends place the administration of British India on the same level as 
the administration of the Indian States: it is not fair to themselves; it is 
not fair to us. Tf I relate in tliis House a statement of facts of some 
of the occurrences in Indian States, I am confident that both my Honour- 
able friends opposite will say that I did attempt to create hatred and con- 
tempt: I cannot help it; the mere statement of facts is such. Such state- 
ments of fact it would be very difficult to find in British India. It would 
be very very rare where a British Indian official, English or Indian, wpuld 
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Oe guilty of such acts. That is the difference and that is the distinction. 
>spvv‘, look at the Explanation. My Honourable friend, the Law Member, 
used th^‘ W'oTdS' ftd'c.- Where are the -words “good faith” or the worda:. - 
this'claii'se*? -What does he say to that?. - 

Thd ]donbufable'Sir Brojendra Mitter: Absence of malicious intention; 
that IS, the gist. . 

sir .Cbwasii Jehangir: Let us read it. Good faitli is defined in the 
Penal "CodC; as iny" Honourable friend, Sir Abdur llahim, reminds mo: 

“Nothing is said to be done oi* belie veti iiv ‘good fuitli' wbicli is done or behoved 
without due care and attention.'’ 

My ponit is iluU if lliis now Exphuudion refuiTed to Lritish India, I 
iiiight' not havii objection to it. Lut this Explanation^ when applied to 
condiLions prevailing in Indian Slates, is of not much proU^elion to the 
Press. You say “statements of fact made without malicunis intention and 
without attemptiug to excite haired or contempt”. You do not say that 
lliusO statements of fact sliould be bona Jiilc. A bond jidc statement of 
lacts under this Explanation woiiid fail within iJie mischief, of this clause 
hecause, tliQ statement# of facts would bo of sucli a eiiaracter that it would 
be impossible not to excite haired or contempt. What has my Honour- ^ 
able friend got to say to that ? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Milter: The words in the Explanation are; 
“without malicious intciiitiori”. Now', malice has got a leeimical inean- 
iiig in -law. It means a wrongful act done iiiteiitioiiaily without just cause, 
or excuse; the reverse of good faith. If you do a thing in good faitli 
and without exciting feelings of haired, conlempt or disaffection, for in- , 
stance, .with the idea of getting iegitimalo gricvuiices removed, then you , 
would be protected. J3ut if ilio recital of tacts be sucii that there is an^ 
attempt to excite feelings of hatred, conlempt or disaffeetion, tlien protec- 
tion will not be available. It is only wlioii the attempt is to get a legi- ; 
tiinate grievance removed that prolcclioii will be exleiided — not otlierwisc. ■ 

Sir. Oowasji Jehangir: If I may say so, what the Honourable the Law, 
Member has been saying supports me rather than breaking down my argu-; 
ment. The words are ‘‘w'ithout rrndicious intention and without attempt-*, 
ing to excite hatred, contempt or disaffection”. My comjdaint is against 
(be words “without attempting to excite hatred, contempt or disaffection”, 
which I sav in most cases will not bo possilile, viewing the circumstances 
Hint .prevail . in Indian States today. Itegarding I lie amendment moved 
Ivy Ml*:; Jadliav to omit these qualifications, 1 would be perfectly prepared-^ 
to ’ allow h:ond fidc statements of facts if a redraft is made omitting the; 
^v•ords we complain about, and including sonic words such as bond fide 
statement of facts or statement of facts' in good faith. That is w'hat I have ^ 
l>e^n pleading for, because I feel fairly confident that, liow c'ver honest the in- , 
ttmtions of a nijWspaper may be, they will fall within the mischief of this, 
clause. It may be’ that Government will not take action; hut the discretion is; 
Wi, with them, I watit it made perfectly clear in the Act itself. T know that, 
tbe' cont^ntTarr:has ahvavs been that Government will not misuse these' 
giveh . to- them,' that* they will judge for themselves whether the.' 
statement:. of faeffi is .s.uch .as will create hatred, or -contempt or.is. dcliberatoly . 
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ineuiit to create hatred or contempt, or as to whether the statements of facts 
are bond fide and in good iiaiiii m order to remedy grievances. That may 
be so, but the power is given lo the Government, to the executive autho- 
rity, and a mere statement of facts may come within the mischief of this 
clause, however much they may be made in good faith. That is my con- 
tention, and I am prepared to support this amendment, unless a redraft 
is supplied to us in order to cover the points 1 have raised. That is why 
1 said yesterday that the Explanation does not meet with our objection. 
If it had met us completely, believe me. Sir, 1 would have taken another 
line yesterday. It does not ni(‘et us; it practically leaves us where we 
were without the Explanation. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : Sir, the position is very simple as I understand this BJxplan- 
ation. This Explanation is intended lor tlio benefit of those who want to 
bring out an absolute statement of facts with regard to a particular State. 
If you want to come under tlie Explanation^ and if you want to have the 
benefit of this Explanation^ you have lo prove two things, first that, you 
had no malicious intention, and, secondly, that what you wrote did not 
amount to an attempt to excite hatred or disaffection. I grant that you can 
prove the one regarding malicious intention provided you are able to prove 
that you made the statement with the best of motives to bring about a 
change in the methods of administration. But how are you going to prove 
that your statement ot* facts does not amount to an attempt to excite 
hatred or disaffection? 1 want the Honourable the Law Member to realise 
that, whether a statement of fact is an attempt to excite hatred or disaffec- 
tion or not docs not depend upon the intention of the person who makes 
the statement of facts. There are two ingredients you have fixed here to 
get this man out of the penalties of this clause. One is malicious inten- 
tion. I can prove if 1 were editing a i)aper that 1 had no malicious inten- 
tion and that ray .statement of facts was made merely because I wanted 
the authorities of the State concerned to know that certain things were going 
wrong in the Stale in order that they may e.onect the situation there. But 
how am 1 to prove that this does not amount to an attempt to create 
hatred or disaffection ? It is a thing outside my volition. 1 have nothing 
to do with it. People may be excited without my intending to excite 
them. Is there the clement of intcniioi^ in the attempt to excite hatred or 
disaffection? That is the point? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: On whom will the onus lie ? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: The onus will lie on the 

accused to prove these two things. Here it is not a question of prosecu- 
tion, it is a question of forfeiture. If he wants to get the benefit of the 
Explanation, lie has to prove two things, first, that he had no mali- 
cious intention, and, secondly, that in what he wrote there whs 
no attempt to excite hatred or disaffection. Now, how is he to 
prove it? The onus of proof lies on the other side, that, as a matter 
of fact, it has caused hatred or conteinnt. Well, if that is so, how is the 
accused to get the benefit of this Exnlanatinn at all? Circumstances to 
many States are such that a bare recital of the facts is bound to cause 
hatred or contempt. That is thn dilViculty which some of us feel. I accept 
the definition which the Law Member has given, but then the accused 
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gljould come under the benefit of this Explanation. I think it is a per- 
fectly simple proposition. If wc can have an amendment which could bring 
into effect the intention which the (lovernment have got, then we will 
be satisfied. But as it is at present, the accused person doCs not get the 
benefit of the Explanation which the Select Committee thought they wore 
securing for him by adding this Explanation. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: May I say one word, Sir? 
The Diwaii Bahadur asked how is a niaii to prove that he did not attempt 
to excite disaffection or hatred ? Ait(imj)t is the direct movement towards 
commission after preparation has been made. . . . 

An Honourable Member: IMiai attmipt is different altogethtf. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: An attempt to commit a cri nu: 
must be something more than a m« re preparation. . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhain Cheity): Is that an 
overt act following a statement of fact? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: The ovurt act is the publica- 
tion. The publication may be in such manner that it amounts to an 
attempt to excite hatred or disaffection. The narration of facts in a parti- 
cular sequence may be siicli an atltunpt; in a differqnt- sequence it may 
not be an jvttempt. An attempt to commit a crime must be something 
more than a mere prcjparation. Acts remotely leading towards commission 
of the offtnee are not to be considered as attempts to commit it, but acts 
immediately cotmecied with it are. That being so, it is not difficult for 
a man to prove what lie did, did not amount to an attempt. . . . 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Has the Honourable Member got a dictionary, or 
what is he rending from? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: From a commentary on the 
Indian Penal Code. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: With the greatest respect, if he will leiive those 
books alone, we will get on faster. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: I cannot leave these books 
alone. We are dealing with law. Those are words used not in the po])u- 
lar sense; each word has a definite meaning in law, and T must tell the 
House what that meaning is. 

Now, the point wdiieh the Diwan Bahadur made was this, that it would 
be impossible for a man to prove lhat whai ho was dointr was not an 
attempt to create hatred or contempt. T say it need not be difficult for 
anybody to prove that, because attom])t is p'^mething definite, a definii-:- 
action on the part of the acensfid himself, and ho surely ought to be able 
to prove that what he did, did not amount to an attempt. That is all I 
have to say. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Sir, T w^ant to say a few words. The position 1 
took up in the Select Committee was that the whole of this danse was 
had and that it ought to go, and I did not try to improve^ the wording 
it. But the amendment is that a hoiid fide statement of facts should 
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ibo protected, even though those facts were such as might tend ..to. bring 
certain administration into hatred or contempt. That was the. point, 1 
.believe,- which was made by Sir Cowasji Jehangir, and the . Government 
wanted to accept the position. They wanted to devise this .ExpJanatioji in 
ordi,r to meet the point raised by my friend; tliat is to say, to exenipi 
froin .punishment or from the penalty described in clause. 3, although tlir 
effect. of. the publication of those statements might bring into hatred or 
contempt certain States, ihit if the Explanation remains, as.it is now 
drafted, then, a's pointed out by my friend, the Diwau Dahadur, jt 
would surely m.jan that tli(‘ onus is sliifLed on tlu* aceiised person or ilie 
owmer or pro])ri.Jlor of a press to show that if these words, although p('r- 
fecily true aiul bo>hi pdc, and contain merely a statement of facts mikI 
nothing more, excite hatred and contempt a'ltliough there is no malicious 
mtentio'i — the iuti'ntion may have been perfectly bond fide , — then the 
Er pi (1)1 a! inn cloi.'s not ju-olcet the proinicdor of the pnjss. That is llu 
dilHeulty. 


The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: If the Honourabh^ Member will 
pardon me, attempt has reference to a man’s own action; it has no re- 
f-ererice to th(' effect. That is the mistake that the Honourable Member 
is making. 


Sir Abdur Rahim: T understand llie position, but the case tliat is mad. 
on this side is that there ma'y be fact-", in connection with the adminis- 
. tmtion of a Slate a more recital of v,hi('h would bring into hatred and eoii- 
teinpt ill A administration of tliat Static, and that oiiglit to be jirotected 
I understand that is tlie position whieli was accepted by the Govern- 
ment. If that, is so, whore is the necessity of adding these w’ords? By 
adding these w'ords, you are tlirowdng the l»urden on the proprietor of tin; 
press, and those w’ords, liowevt»r bond fide, lioweveT correct the stateintads 
may be, ivill not cxenpit the pr«jss from forfeiture. That is the dilk- 
Cultjr. 


The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: The Honourable Member is 
now not objecting to “attempt”, he is objecting to “tend”. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: AVe arc objecting to tlie w'ords “attempting to briuj: 
into Int’-ed or coni erupt or to excite disaffection”. Tf you simply said. 
**1)0)10 fide statements <if fact made without anv malicious intention”, tlait 
w’ould meet tlie. case of my TTonourable friend, Sir (k)wasji Jehangir. H 
you bring in th^ c.ther wwds, then you ere laying an onus on the accnsid 
person or tlu i pro])rietor of tlie press to prove, that by those words he did 
not moan to excile hatred and contempt, and that, as my Hononrnblo 
friend must know, is a very difficiilt ])Osition for ;v newspaper proprietor to 
■ meet, boeaiise mnnv pinple wTito to the nexvspniiers. and no proprietor 
of aiiy ]iapor can really ho responsible for the effect of every word tbnt 
appears in tlio paper. Therefore, there is a great deal of difference be- 
tween the Explanation w'hich w’as sought for by my Honourable .-. Ciicnd 
and the Explanation as is now given. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of i the 
Clock. ■ 
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The Assembly ro-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
"]^r. . President (The Honourable Sir Shahmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 

Hli S. 0. Sen (Bengal Naiional Chamber of rominevee; Indian Com- 
'merce): As I was one of tli j*ersons who put in this ainondnient, it is 
necessary that T slionld say a few words on tliis subject. The previous 
Exp}anaiion8 which are in this clause deal with a different class of sub- 
ject,- namely, discussions and coniniaiits, but now wc have come to an- 
other pa^t. namely, telling tin* Irulb. T take it that ('veii the Home 
Member will consider that it is everybody’s right to s])'iak the truth, 
though in this (iovcrr)]ncMit we are ind allowed l.o say so. In Bengal, 
they, have the courage to say that you will uni s])eak tie., truth and we 
debar you from speaking the irulh upon certain matters, but here, al- 
though the Honoiirabh'. the Ihnne M'lmber concedes that you should 
speak the truth, he has hedg(‘d it with so many safeguards that it is not 
possible for us to know where wc are. With this object in vi( w and to 
.minimise the effect of the various sah'gnards, T propose this nmendment. 
Now*, let us see what tlie (daiisc says. Explanaiion 5 says: 

' “Statements of fact made without nialiciou.s intention and witlioul attempting 
to excite hatred, contempt or disaffection shall not he deenu'd to he of the nature 
described in clause (/) of this sul)-soction.’* 

So far, up to the words “malicious iulenlion”, w(‘ say that, if I in- 
tended to use the truth in a ])articnlar way, I may Ix' liable. That has 
nothing to do with tlu; truth, hut by Uic particular us(‘ I liiakt* of the 
truth 1 make mys! If liabh*, hut the edause goes on “without attempting 
to do certain ihiiigs”. H<nv is it possible foranj^ man to tell the truth un- 
less that truth recoils against thi‘ ])crson in respect of whom 1 tell the 
truth? No oridoavour and no attempt on my part is nuc'cssary, but the 
effect is the same. For instance, so far as the Indian ])rince is concerned, 
if T say that on such and such a day ho took away forcibly n woman from 
the lawful, custody of her husband and on such and such a night he did 
this thing and that thing and that, for the purpose of doing that thing, 
he .conunitted murder, sup})()sing T say all these antlnaitic facts, what 
would they bring into the mind of the people in tin* tiaTilory of the prince 
or in British India? Will Ihoy havs any gn'at love for the man or will 
they have hatred for the man ? Therefore, by telling the truth, without 
any overt act being done, yon will he hrii'cring that ])rince into hatred or 
conk, nipt. Is that reason- is that logic oris that consistent with morality? 
The words arc “without attompling to e.vcit<'“. How is it pf)ssihlc to 
avoid exciting contempt? Tlu' mere re])etition of these words with a view 
to formulating the charge's against the man would bc' an attempt on my 
]au’t to excite disaff*. ction. I say that this is an al tempt on my 
part of the T/ogislatnro and the (loveiaimcmt to ])ivvent people fnan telling 
the truth. If that is the intention of the Oovernm; .nt, let them say so in 
plain words as they did in Bengal. They said wo will not allow you . to 
tell the trtith however laudable the object may be, hut here apparently the 
Government of India have not got tint courage, and, therefore, they’want 
tb penhlisr the telling of the truth by putting forth all these safeguards. 
I think if they want to ]nit in the safeguards, the words “with malicious 
intention’* are sufficient. So far as the intention is concerned, as is well 
knowh; the intention is proved by the natural effect the words will have. 
'Ifi fcs T,say.,. ;a,s X .^aid before, the facts about a particular prince are 
brought out and facts and figures are given, then naturally they will imply 
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disaffection and hatred. You cannot avoid that, but if you want to take 
things from the, moral point of view, you will see that you are perfectly 
justified in 2)utting in a safeguavd in the way as you have done here by 
the words “malicious intrmtioii”. If 3011 can show that I have used the 
words with malicious int^Mitiou, that ought to be sufficient for the pur- 
pose of the Government. With these words, 1 support the amendment. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: GovonmK'nt have gone a good deal in accej^ting this 
Explanation, and 1 hope Ihoy will h«avo the grace to accept this amend- 
ment also when ihev will cl iirly understand that we do not demand much 
by this amendment. In the ])ress something may come out and it could 
be proved that it wms written not only without any malicious intention, but 
with the best of intentions. A man givr>s publicity to certain things, but 
it may not be the intention of the publisher to bring the State into hatred 
or contempt. Tlu^ purpose, of the publisher may bei to do good to the ruler 
himself, for the pin pose of bringing him round to a proper state of mind. 
Even then the 'vritor will r omo under the mischief of this clause. I think it 
is not the intention of Government even to punish such a man. A few 
days agoi wi‘. receive id some 2)riuted 2^a]iers where there was an allegation 
against a neighbouring rudian prince taking away a girl from her lawful 
guardianship. By publishing th;it fact, a newspaper editor may, with the 
best of intonlious, try to britig ilio ruler to his senses, so that hei may not. 
commit such acts. I think sueh stateimnds should not come under the 
])urview of iliis danse. It must he admitti'd that with a view to improv- 
ing the condition of things in a State, crilieism is necessary. Now, if not 
only fair criticism inspired hy the sole object of bringing about improve- 
ments ill the standard of administration, but even a truthful statement of 
facts ])reseuted with ihe best of intentions in order to bring round a ruler 
to his senses liecomes punishable, then T think the purpose of this legis- 
lation will not be s('rv.,d a'lid Government should not help, by enacting 
such laws, in protecting unnecessarily the* States concerned from such 
statements being ])ul)lish'^d about them. T hope, after carciful considera- 
tion, the Governmeid. will see that tins is a very reasonable amendmfint 
and that much will not bo lost, but if tbov cannot accede to all these 
reasonable, amendments frnm this side of the TTonse, then. Sir, that will 
merely show' the perversenu'ss of the Government because of the feeling of 
the stnngth of their v()tes in this TTonse. 

Sirdar Harbans Sin^h Brar (East Puninb: Sikh>: Mr. President, the 
extent to wdu'ch the lav. of sedition is being e.xtondnd by the Government 
show's that that law' is to iudndf' all t^iat is not fl'dterv- By his amend- 
ment 's meant that a f.aii* stahnnent of facts, without any malicious in- 
tention, should no allow e;l to be put in a publication, and if the amend- 
ment is not ac(*epted, it will mean that almost anything which is even 
a bare statement of farts shall ho attoTnntrd to be interpreted as having 
been made in nn attempt to create disaffection and other things of the 
kind. T for one feel that it is not wise that that step should be taken. 
No doubt w'O bavc sueb a yirovision in onr owm enactments, but conditions 
in ^British India aie quite different. Tf a thing is not allowed to be 
published in the Prej^s, w’o have a right in the Legislature to bring those 
grievances to the attention of the Government and the authorities con- 
cerned. But w'hnt about the States? There arc no such Legislatures 
there, there are no moans of bringing grievances to the attention of the 
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autfiorities in the Invlian States or other things which may oe 'happening 
within those States and even wheie the ruler may have a good intention, 
unless it is bi*ought to his notice that certain grievances exist which he 
may be willing even to remedy, what can he do, and it will be impossible 
for him to do anything. In the same way, it will be impossible for the 
authorities in British India, vi;s.j the Boliticul Department, to interfere in 
a State unless things are brought to their notice and attention as to what 
is wrong there and that caimot be done unless a tree expression of opinion 
is allowed to be yeutilated in the Bri.‘ss and fair pJay is allowed to operate, 
without, of course, any malicious intention. Of course if there proves to 
be a malicious intention, by all means punisli tiiat, but where there is no 
malicious intention, we must ask that tilings should be reproduced as the 
facts stand. We liave been seeing hitely, and not without some good 
reasons, things brought to our kiu/wledge which liappened in some of the 
States. 1 need not nioiitioii any individual Slate, because, as far as my 
own experience is coiicei*iied, that is in no way uiifavourr.blc to the 
princes; but still there are in certain Slalt‘s things which exist which we 
find are not what tlu'y ought to he lu ard rccaaitly in this very House 

of the case of a State wdiich borrowed 25 lakhs from the Government of 
India, and, in the same year, paid back as much as 50 lakhs to the Gov- 
ernment of India, — and how was that money obtained? That is common 
knowledge and everybody knows, because pamphlets were supplied to us 
and they tell very harrowing tales indeed. Now, supposing such things 
arc published in the Press, it will ho quih' open to the Magistrate to in- 
terpret it in this way Unit it is an a(tem])t to create disaffoctioii. I would, 
therefore, urge upon, tlui <iovernment tc. ho fair-mindod and to give a 
chance to tlie public to ])lace llioir ‘(rievanees before both their rulers 
and before the Governinonc of India in the Political Department, as a 
result of marked acts of injustici^ done hy tlieir otT’icials or ministers, by 
way of ventilating their grievances in the Prc'ss; and if that is allow'ed, a 
much more happier state of things will conic into being. I would, there- 
fore, urge upon the Government that they may he pleased to accept this 
amendment./ 

The BLonourable Sir Harry Haig: Sir, 1 have little to add to the exposi- 
tion of our case which has already been given by iny Honouiable col- 
league, the Law Member, nor have 1 any expectation of being able to 
change the views of my Honouiable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir. We 
* have had this discussion before, and wc still remain each of us of the 
same opinion. My Honouiable friend, ISir Cowasji Jehangir, said that 
the circumstances in the States arc different to the circumstances in 
British India, and, therefore, we should make some change in the law 
applicable to them. My answer is that this Explanation does makv3 a 
change. It does not reprcxluce the law in existence in British India, — it 
goes much wider. In Hritish India, as I undcistand the matter, it is no 
defence to a charge of sedition that the inteiilion of the accused was not 
te produce a certain effect. The question is wlietlier it did produce a 
certain effect. Now, the whole object of our Explanation is to eliminate 
the question of the effect- produced. Wc do not say that it is necessary for 
the defendant in this case to show that a cci tain effect was not produced : we 
say he must show that his intention wms not malicious and that he was not 
attempting to produce certain results. In both cases the House will 
recognize that those are acts of his and not effects produced by his acts, 
and^thfit I think is the really important point. Now, Sir, it has been 
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said> that a narration of facts may be of such a kini tha.fc it is inevitable 
that it will produce feoliiigs of hatred or contempt, and so on. .^My 
answer- is th^t if that nairalion of lacts is of a colourless, kind, then.it 
will be. a reasonable presmupi-ion that the writer was not attempting ’tp 
produce . these feelings; but, as everybody knovvs, facts, even facts, can 
be . narrated in very diftercJil ways. Facts may be naiTated in a calr:p, 
impartial manner, and they can be presented in a very exciting manner: 
and it is. only wlien tlicy are presetited in an exciting manner that’ it. whl 
be reasonable for llus (\)urt lo conclude that the attempt was to cause 
that oxcitenieiit. Sir, 1 f))>pose the amendment. 

Mr. President (I'lie Hom)i:r«d)le Sir Shanuiukham C Hetty) : The ques- 
tion is: 

“That in clause 3 of the Bill, in tlie proposed Fjjrplahation the words *and 
without attempting to excite hatred, eoiitcmpt or disaffection' he omitted.” 

;~-27. 

Mini 11 za Suheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyi'h 
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The Assembly divided * 
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Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is; 

“That clause 3 stand part of the Bill.’* 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 3 was added to the Biil.i 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanniukliain Chetty) : ITie ques- 
tion is. 

“That clause 4 stand part of the Bill.’* 

Mr. IisJchand Navalrai ; Sir, I to move : 

3 P. M. 

“That for clause 4 of the Bill the following be sabstitiited : 

‘4. When a District Magistrate or in a Presidency town the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate is of opinion that within his jurisdiction an assembly of 5 or more 
persons have committed an act for the purpose of proceeding from British India into 
tlie territory of a State established by law in India and that the entry of such per- 
sons into the said territory or their presence therein is likely or will tend to sub- 
vert the Administration of the said State or cause danger to human life or safety 
or a disturbance of the public tranquillity or a riot or an affray within the said 
tfiritory, he may, by order declare that assembly an unlawful assembly within the 
meaning of section 141 of the Indian Penal Code and the provisions of Chapter VIII 
of the Indian Penal Code and Chapter IX of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, 
>liall apply’.** 

Sir, it is necossurv to make it clear to the House what my amend- 
iiient really means. My amendment is not that the whole of clause 4 
should he deleted as was lo he. suggested by niv Honourable friend, Sardar 
Sant Singh, who has not moved bis amendment. Tn my opinion, the 
whole clause should not he omitted, because this clause 4 refers to jafhns 
being formed in order to be sent to the States. By this ainondmcnt of 
mine, 1 do not say, when jathas are formed for a particular purpose, 
injurious in some wav or other, that they should not l)e obstructed or that 
no injunction should he issued against them. T oulv suggest certain 
improvements in this clause, and, therefore, T have put in my amendment 
which improves only certain portions of the clause while retaining the 
other parts of the clause intact. Clause 4 in the Bill, as it stands, 
states 

“When attempts are being made to promote assemblies of personsr for the purpose 

of proceeding from British India into the territory of a State in Tndin,” 

a?id then the Magistrate may issue an order. T submit these words are 
loo wide, too vague and such that will be inteiprctcd in a manner which 
would make it ver>’ difficult for th(i Magistrate also to decide whether 
there is an occasion for issuing an order. It will also be difficult for the 
olher side to prove that there was no idea of forming them into a jatha. 
Ilie wwds are. '‘when attempts are being made to promote assemblies 
of persons”. I submit that the words "attempts are being made” should 
he •substituted h.v "when an assembly of five or more persons have com- 
mitted an act for the purpose of proceeding, etc.,”. ^ I want they should 
actually commit some act for the purpose of proceeding. Tn other words, 
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they have done some apparent act. 1 will describe the stages and then 
it will be clear to the House what I want. At present I say that some 
thing must be done to form jathaa^ and it is only then that the Magis 
trate can definitely and justly find out whether there is any necessity 
for issuing an injiiiiction. Why I object to the word '‘attempt’* is this. 
The Honourable the Law Member in some previous amendment touched 
upon the word “attempt” and he began saying that the Government 
wanted to put in the wotd “attempt”. I say that the word “attempt” 
is such that there have been several interpretations under the Penal Cod(', 
upon its meaning. Therefore, to introduce the same word over whicli 
in India we have had so much difficulty and over whicli the Judges 
have given different views, is wholly unreasonable. I submit there ought 
to be clearer words put in, sonic stage should be shown by which there 
is a reasonable belief that a jatha is going to be formed. Now, take the 
wnrd “attempt”- “Attempt” has not been defined in. this Bill, nor in 
the Penal Code. The eoninientaries and tlie various opinions on the 
word “attempt” are llicso. They say there is always an intention to 
commit an offence or to do an act, and there is always first of all the 
intention. They say intention is not attempt, that is quite right. Then 
they say there is preparation. Thereafter they state there is attempt and 
then only the act would follow^ With regard to preparation and attempt, 
there is again a confusion. Tf a preparation is a different thing from 
attempt, then also there is difficulty. Tn forming a fafha, what is the 
preparation and wdiat is the attempt? Qhese things it wdll be very 
difficult for the Magistrate to decide, The point to decide would be whe- 
ther such a stage has arrived to form a jatha which can be termed an 
attempt. If this is nr t found out, then you w^ould be even taking simply 
an idea to form a jatha to be an attempt. Now, the law, as interpreted 
under the Penal Code, is this. The tTudges have said that in an “attempt*’ 
there are several stages. The last stage wdll bo the penultimate stage, that 
is to say, the penulti aate act after which it will be actual formation of 
jathas. . That is the last stage. There are several stages in “attempt” 
which are little more than preparation. Therefore, some Judges say that 
if there is a little more than preparation done, then it becomes an attempt. 
Some say, no, there oiiglit tn l)o some substantial stage of it. Others go 
further and require the last act after which a jatha gets actually formed 
Therefore, I submit, if there is so much confusion and dispute over the 
interpretation of the word “attempt”, why use it? I ask the Hon- 
ourable Members on the Government side to say what will be that stage 
when they will say that an attempt for a jatha is being made? T ask the 
Honourable the Law' Af ember to clear the point. If one man says to, the 
other man, “let us form a jatha'*, is that an attempt? Some Magis- 
trates will say, he asked him that jathas should he formed, there is. 
therefore, nn attempt, and an order should he issued. Let us take 
another case, there are two people who meet and Scay “we wall form into 
a jatha, but we want- other people also to join us, go and collect those 
people**. Supposing they hraye gone out and told people to join, is that 
a stage which can he called nn attempt? Very good. Let us go a 
little further. Some people have met, thev haye consented to form into a 
lalha, but they want certain things to be collected and taken albhi? with 
them — some food or some materials. They have not yet formed into 
a jatha. Is that the stage where there is actual attempt? T' submif. 
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there will be very great difficulty in interpreting what is reeilly an attempt. 

1 should like to be delinitely told in this House by the Law Member or the 
Home Member as to what they mean by ‘'attempt** at forming a jatha, 
because there is a very great conflict of opinion about this. Here is a jatha 
which means certain people, five or more, forming themselves into a group 
and saying. “We are going into a State to create disturbance*’. It is not 
clear whether they attempt at it. 

1 do not wish to waste the time of the House any fuither. 1 have 
put in my amendment to make the position clear, and 1 hope the House 
will agree with i^ie tliat the word “attempt’* should not l)e used as it 
appears in the Bill, but that words should be used, as 1 have suggested 
in my amendment, namely, that they have committed an aet for the 
purpose of proceeding to a' State, 'i’lie act will be like this. People go 
to the station. They actually pundiase tickets, or, even before going to 
the station, they have purchased tickets. This would be an act done- 
Therefore, 1 a.in sii))nntting tliat tlieso words of mine should bo accepted, 
and 1 hope the House will appreciate tlie dirfcrcii(*e. The word “attempt” 
is a very confusing word, a word which lias confounded several 
Judges, a word which, up to this time, has not been defined in the 
Indian Penal Code, and a statutory definition has not been given to it 
anywhere. How are you going to use that w’ord wdth respect to the States 
Hilly You must realise one thing. In India, if there is an attempt going 
to be made and informat.ion is laid before the Magistrate, then the Magis- 
trate will be in a position to find out how far that attempt has proceeded. 
But what will be the procedure now? If on order is sought fiom a 
Magistrate with regard to any State, some Statei offic^er or some favourite 
will come forward and make an assertion to the Home Member that there 
is an attempt being made for a jatha being formed. The Home Member 
or the Political Secretary wall certainly believe that, and as the man goes 
there from the ruler or the prince who has got nci-voiis, they will assume 
that an attempt is really being made. Therefore, the word “attempt” 
sliould be removed. 

Then, I come to the second part of my amendment. In the Bill, you 
find that the words used are, “when their presence is likely or will tend 
to cause obstruction to the administration**. You again see the fallacy 
■ )f these words being used. What is the meaning of the word “obstruc- 
tion**? It will be very difficult to say wffiat is obstruction and wdiat is 
not. The object of, the Bill is that something should not bo done to destroy 

jeopardise or cripple the administration of a State. But what is the 
meaning of “obstruction**? That word, again, is not defined in the 
Indian Penal Code or anywhere else. Wc have to go to the dictionary 
meaning and common sense meaning of the word. Now, supposing in 
this House some members of the Swaraj Party intend to ubstruct the 
business. Is that an offence? Have the British Government ever come 
forward to penalise those Members hero who come to obstruct the pass- 
ing of a certain Bill? I will give another instance. Suppose there is a 
I)iece of land going to be sold in an Indian State by tlie prince, but the 
people of the State want it for a particular purpose. People in India form 
hito a jatha to go and explain to the State administration and also to 
toll the people not) to purchase that land. Is that obstruction to the 
administration ? If such things are done, then I think it is no use making 
laws like this. It is better to leave the rulers to break their own heads 
with .their people and not to ask for help here. They are asking for help 
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which, I think, Government would not give to any British subject hero. 
And now, by showing them so much kindness, they are only spoilino 
these princes more and more. 1, therefore, submit that the word 
“obstruction** should be taken away and the words “to subvert 
administration’* should be inserted, instead of “attempts are being made*, 
etc.** the words should he, “have committed an act for the purpose .)t 
proceeding from British India*’, etc. Sir, with these words, I move rny 
amendment. 

Mr. President (The .Honourable Sir Shanmukhain Chetty): Amend 
merit moved: 

“That for clause 4 of the Bill the following be substituted : 

‘4. When a District Magistrate or in a Presidency town the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate is of opinion that within his jurisdiction an assembly of 5 or more 
persons have committed an act for the purpose of proceeding from British India into 
the territory of a State established by law in India and that the entry of such p(*i- 
sons into the said territory or their presence therein is likely i)r will tend to sub 
vert the Administration of the said State or cause danger to human life or safety 
or a disturbance of the public tranquillity or a riot or an affray within the suill 
territory, he may, by order declare that assembly an unlawful assembly within the 
meaning of section 141 of the Indian Penal Code and the provisions of Chapter Vlll 
of the Indian Penal Code and Chapter IX of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, 
shall apply*.’* 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Sir, I think the most convenient wax 
to deal with my Honourable friend’s amendment will be to try and show 
in the first place what are the Government ])roposals, and, in the second 

place, what arc the tionourable Member’s proposals, and what is tiu' 

difference between them. Now, the Government proposal for procedure Is 
this. In the first place, the District Magistrate must be satisfied tlifii 
attempts arc being made to promote assemblies, that is to say, that n 
general situation exists in his district. TJic wording originally was, “that 
there is in his jurisdiction a movement’* etc. Objection was taken to that 
wording in the Select Committee. It was thought that “movement** was 
not a word which had a definite legal signification, and, therefore, it w'as 
felt by some of my Honourable and learned friends that it would be bet Ui 
to substitute the word “attempt** which has a definite legal signification. 
Personally 1 regretted that substitution; I think that tlie meaning is reall\ 
conveyed more satisfactorily by the original wording, l?ut 1 do not quarrel 
with the wording as amended by the Select Cjinmittee. But the p('ini 
to which I wish to invite the attention of the House is this, that the 
District Magistrate has, in the first place, to satisfy himself of cerUiin 

conditions in his district which are leading to the assembling of jathas. 

When he is satisfied of that, ho may, by an order in writing, prohibit ihe 
assembly of such jathas, and, thereafter, if such jathas do assemble, they 
arc unlawful. Those are the proposals of Government. Now, Sir, the 
proposal of my Honourable friend is totally different. He proposes to deal 
with each individual jatha as it arises. The Magistrate has to wait until 
an assembly of five or more persons have committed an act for the piU' 
pose of proceeding from British India into the territory of an Indian Stale; 
that is to say, in effect he is to wait until a particular jatha practically 
has assembled. Then, if he is quick enough, he is allowed to declare 
that assembly an unlawful assembly and then it can be dispersed. Bui 
that procedure would be entirely ineffective to deal with the situation we 
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are contemplating where there will be a large number of j at has assembling 
simultaneously for the purpose of invading an Indian State. It would be 
quite useless to have a provision which necessitates tlie ivlagistrate being pre- 
sent when each jatha is actually assembling and then declaring that it is un- 
lawful. Such a procedure obviously could do nothing to prevent the invasion 
of a State by a number of bands of men from British India. Therefore, 
iny main, and, I hope, decisive, objection to this proposal is that it will 
be entirely ineffective and really my Honourable friend, thougli 1 h‘ took 
some credit to himself for not moving^ for the omission of this clause 
altogether, could in my opinion just as well have moved the complete 
omission of the ^clause, as move the substitution of these words. I would 
just as soon have no clause at all as the provisions which my Honourahli* 
friend opposite offers me. 

The other point raised by the Honourable Member was that for the 
word ‘‘obstruction** he had substituted the word “subvert**. That also 
would have a very weakening effect on the procedure we proj)osc, for the 
Honourable Member contemplates that no action should be taken unless 
.‘I Magistrate is satisfied that the object of these jathas is the very extreme 
object of subverting the State. That may be, and probably is, tlie ulti- 
mate object but it is extremely difficult in the earlier stages for anybody 
to say positively that the object of these jathas is to go as far as to 
subvert the administration of the State. It may be perfectly obvious 
that the intention of those who organise the jathas is to obstruct the ad- 
ministration of the State: that is a thing that can very easily be estab- 
lished; but to go further and to say that the object is to subvert the 
State is to ask the Magistrate, in my judgment, to reach conclusions 
which really it would not be in his power to roach, and there again this 
substitution of “subversion** for “obstruction** would so seriously weaken 
the provisions as to render them largely ineffective. Sir, I oppose the 
amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghotty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That for clause 4 of the Bill the following be substituted : 

‘4. When a District Magistrate or in a Presidency town the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate is of opinion that within his juvisdictioix an assembly of 6 or more 
persons have committed an act for the purpose of proceeding from British India into 
the territory of a State established by law in India and that the entry of such per- 
sons into the said territory or their presence therein is likely or will tend to sub- 
vert the Administration of the said State or cause danger to human life or safety 
or a disturbance of the public tranquillity or a riot or an affray within the said 
territory, he may, by order declare that assembly an unlawful assembly within the 
meaning of section 141 of the Indian Penal Code and the provisions of Chapter VIII 

the Indian iPenal Code and Chapter IX of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, 
shall apply*.** 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty); The ques- 
tion is: 

“That clause 4 stand part of the Bill.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 4 was added to the Bill. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

'‘That clause 5 stand part of the Bill.’' 

Hr. Lalchand Navalrai: Sir» I move: 

“That clause 5 of the Bill be omitted.** 

This clause refers to tlie power of a Magistrate to direct prohibition 
of certain acts in connection with Indian States. We all know that we 
have a similar section in tlie Criminal Procedure Code — section 144: we 
are quite aware of it, because very many times it has been abused, and 
rather mismanaged. A similar provision is now sought to be made by this 
clause 5. This clause says: 

t . 

“Where, in the opinion of a District Magistrate or in a Presidency-town the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, there is sufficient ground for proceeding under this section and 
immediate prevention or speedy remedy is desirable, such Magistrate may, by writtb*. 
order stating the material facts of the case and served in the manner providea ny 
section 134 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, direct any person to abstain 
from a certain act if such Magistrate considers that such direction is likely to prevent 
or tends to prevent obstruction to the Administration of a State in India or danger to 
human life or safety or a disturbance of the public tranquillity or a riot or an affray 
within the said State.** 

My humble submission is that, now that the clause has been passed 
which prohibits jathan from going to the Indian States and the Magistrate 
can pass a proliibitory ord(?r in order to prevent jathas from going there, to 
make this omnibus clause in which it is left to the Magistrate to pass 
any order on any person to abstain from a particular act; — I submit, to 
allow such a provision to be made is quite unnecessary after clause 4 
has been accepted. I also say that such a provision will be very much 
abused. If this is enacted, it will create more mischief than good, for 
the orders that the Magistrate will make will be made on the suggestion 
or information given by the State people; and then the complaint will 
have to be filed by the Govenmient themselves, and when a complaint 
comes from a Government to any Magistrate it will be only very few 
Magistrates w^ho will be so independent as not to treat that as an order 
of the Government. It will work as a death-knell. I submit that this is 
not my opinion only, but that in two places in India the District Magis- 
trates — the administrators there have given the same opinion; and you 
will, therefore, realise that there will be corruption in getting such 
orders and that orders of any nature will be obtained on a mere assertion. 
1 submit, therefore, that this clause should not be enacted. How this 
clause is being applied and acted upon in India can be explained by one 
or two instances. You may be knowing that well-known case which is 
called the Guntur Mahatma Gandhi cap case. In that case, what had 
happened was that, in Guntur, the District Magistrate had passed an 
order to the effect that no one should put on a Gandhi cap. Of coursci 
everybody can understand how easy it is to get such orders passed, because 
you are not defining the order in the clause itself, but you are leaving 
it to the District Magistrate to pass any order to prohibit a person from 
doing a certain thing. The District Magistrate, for instance, can say: 
“Oh, you don't put on a Gandhi cap** or pass some such order* and 
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that must be obeyed, and we know that such absurd orders have been 
made, and it is not possible to enumerate the extent to which such 
orders might go. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir- Shanniiikhani 
Chetty) vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy Pre- 
sident (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

Therefore, you give a blank chcijiie in the hands of the District Magis- 
trates. Those Honoiirable Members who know how these orders are passed 
in India will be able to appreciate my viewpoint. 

Now, Sir, as’^I said, there will bo (1) corruption in getting such orders, 
and (2) there will be no independence left to the Magistrates when they 
want to please the princiis v ho want j>a..rticular orders passed. Tlierefore, 
on that ground this enactment should not be made. In support of these 
two contentions of mine, I would refer to the opinions given at page 22 
of Paper No. 15. I will first refer to the oi)iniori of the District Magistrate 
of Nilgiris, in which he says this: 

'*The provisions against ‘interference with the administration of a State^^ are 
very wide. It is obvious that they could be abused. The expectation that they will 
not is apparently based upon the presumption they will be administered in good 
faith by Magistrates and Governments. Against this presumption must be put the 
possibility (to put it no higher), that future Magistrates and Oovoriiments may not 
be incorruptible*’ 

Of course, he is referring to the future Magistrates and (jovernments . . . 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: It sounds like Mr. Winston Chur 
chill. 

Mr. Lachand Navalrai: Is it soV I don’t think this District Magistrate 
has got a lesson from Mr. Winston Churchill. Now. proceeding further, 
he says: 

“and that many of the States, who may desire the application of these provisions, 
have sufficient wealth to make the bribing of individuals a matter of no account to 
them. I think it inexpedient to put those in authority in India in the position of 
being able to grant or refuse a favour to an Indian State, so far as it is possible to 
avoid this.” 

Sir, this is not n\y personal opinion, but it is the autlioritative opinion 
of a District Magistrate based upon his own experience. 

Further on, he says this: 

“The procedure under .sections 5 and 6 are analogous to those under ^ Criminal . 
Procedure Code, 144. Proceedings under C. P, C. 144 arc judicial proceedings of^ a 
court, not administrative Acts. I do not know upon what information the District 
Magistrate would normally base his opinion that action under section 5 or 6 is necessary. 
In practice it would probably be upon information given by the Government, and 
the effect of Government’s action upon any except the mo.st independent Magistrate 
would be equivalent to an order. I think it better that the terms of the Act should 
be mpre in accordance with the probable facts and, if Government is likely to exercise 
such authority, the responsibility .should be openly placed upon it.** 

Certainly, Sir, the responsibility to pass this measure should not be 
placed upon this House at all. if Government want to help these 
people, let there, be an Ordinance, let there be an order and let the res;- 
pon^bilii^ be on the GOvemmCrit, and not on us, Members. 
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Then, Sir, I will also refer to another District Magistrate’s opinion, 
I mean the District Magistrate of South Canara. This is what he says: 

Another point that I should like to emphasise is that the Bill proposes to give 
to the District Magistrate considerable powers with a view to protecting Native 
States from undesirable activities having their origin in British India. But for a 
District Magistrate to be able to act properly in this way it would be necessary that 
he should know very much more than he does at present about what is going on in 
Native States. I have been District Magistrate in Tinnevelly, Malabar, South Kanara 
and Kurnool and in all these districts there were one or more Native States on the 
border or witliin the district, and 1 can say that with the exception of extradition 
correspondence there was 'ibsolutely no correspondence between the District Magistrate 
and the Administration of the Native State on matters affecting Law and Order in 
those States. I’his shows, I think (/) that the British police and the police of the 
several States get on quite well with the law as it is and (it) that there is no need in 
South India for any Bill as now drafted.** 

Now, Sir, these opinions ure quite clearly in favour of the case I have 
made out in support of iriy amendment, and so it will be a mistake to 
pass this Bill as it is drafted at present. 

Then, Sir, I would siibniil that this clause of the Bill is wider than 
even section 144, and in tliis connection I would also quote the opinion 
of another District Magistrate. He says this: 

**Glauses 5 and 6 relate to matters which are covered by section 144, Cr. P. C. 
when similar contingencies are feared in British India, but go much further than that 
section. I am unable to see any justification for taking powers to deal with possible 
contingencies in the States in excess of those which Government takes to deal with 
similar activities directed against itself. The phrase ^interference with the administra- 
tion of the said State’ has, so far as I am aware, no counterpart in the existing law 
of British India, and it seems to me to be most undesirable to saddle District 
Magistrates with the responsibility of enforcing sections so loosely worded.** 

Sir, nothing can duseribe better than what these opinions do, and I 
submit, when this House has experience of the way in which section 144 
is abused, this House would be well advised to accept my nmondmunt to 
delete this cUiuse 5. With these words, I movt my aiuendineui. 


Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin (Jhaudhury): Amendment 
moved: 


**That clause 5 of the Bill be omitted.*’ 


Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, 1 want to 
understand the implications ot clause 5 of the Bill. When I moved for 
circulation in the Simla Session. F pointed out that there miglit be occa- 
sions when British Indians like you (Mr. Deputy President) and me 
might be asked to prt side over Indian States Peoples’ Conferences in 
British India. In fact, I had the honour of once presiding ovcf the Orissa 
States Peoples’ Conference at Cuttack. My reading of this clause is, il 
a certain petty chief would approach the District Magistrate and trJl him 
that if such and such a conference would be held, it will cause disaffec- 
tion against him, aud this clause might be used against the holding of 
that conference. Throughout this Bill steps are being J;aken to protect the 
maladministration of these princes. I am not talking here of big and 
orderly States whose cause my Honourable friend, the Baja Bahaijur, 
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advocates, I have no experience of those States and how the adminis- 
tration is run there, but living on the border land of the 26 Orissa States— 
I have made it clear that some of these States are well administered, but 
they are noble exceptions, only a very few. The others live almost in 
barbaric conditions, whc^'Ci as i have said on another occasion and i again 
lay emphasis on it, there is forced labour, there is no safety of human life, 
and in one or two States no honour of women is respected. The people 
of those States pay heavy taxation which even we in Jiritish India do 
not pay, and when thost^ people gather in liritisli India and want to hold 
a meeting, the representatives of those States wdll go to the District Mag- 
istrate and tell diiin tliat those people are conspiring and there wall be 
trouble in the State* As I. stated last time, supposing 1 am chosen to 
preside over the Indian States Peophis’ Conference at Boiiibay, my Hon- 
ourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir’s town, — I repeat that I may some 
day preside over such a inot^ting — the Collector of Jlombay may issue an 
order prohibiting me from presiding over that conference. 1 want to know 
whether by implication this clause 5 proliibiis the holding of such con- 
ferc^ices in Britisli India. LVu* instance, we read the other day that a 
potty little chief in Katliiawar, the N;\'wal> of Mangrole, was running 
amok, lie passed orders that Hindus could play music before mosques 
and that Muslims could have cow-sbuighter an}\vh(*.re thuy liked. Sup- 
pose some of his pecjplo gather somewliere and want to ])rotest against this 
mad firman ^ — as the word prman has been very often used, — or this exe- 
cutive order of the Nawab of Mangrole. Th(», Collector in the neighbour- 
ing of Ahmodabad or Kaira may ])rohii*it tln^so people from nn acting there, 
liecauso it might cause disaffection against Hie paidiciilar Stat('. Tf the 
Honourable the Horne Membf,r concedes tlio recognition of the element- 
ary rights of citizensliip to the Stales peo])le, so tjur! they can represent 
not only to the princes and tlicir adminislrntior^s, but also to the Para- 
mount Power, the Britisli administrators, Hie Political Agents and also 
the mighty overlord, Hu; Honv:)urablo the Political Secretary, we in Bri- 
tish India will not bother then. We havm enough troubles in our own 
affairs, and w^e w^ould not like to bother oiirsdves as to how the Indian 
States people are being misruled by Hie Indian States. But today these 
States people have no right of redress at the hands of their own adminis- 
trations, and they have no right of r('|:)resentation to the; Political Agents. 
As the able minute of dissent says, clause 5 is unnecessary in view of 
clause 3 which has already been passed although w’e voted against it. If 
this Bill becomes law, you will find agints, provocatruir, touts, pimps, 
etc., of Indian States in British towns. AlHioiigli at ])resent these princes 
have no right of having a representative or agent at J')elhi, the Capital of 
the British Indian Empire, they wall now^ keep these agmits, agents provo- 
cateur in British Indian towns, and whatciver wa' may say here, tliosi' 
felloW'S, in order to justify their existence', will report \\'rf>ng]y and falsely 
against British Indian subjects and their sympathetic action whenever time 
permits us to express syiipiathy against the maladministration of these 
States. These princes will run down to the. towm, they have easier 
access to the District Magistrate than we have, and will tell the Magis- 
trate that a serious situation has arisen, such and such a conference, or 
such and such a meeting, or such and such deliberations should be pro- 
hibited. It is on that ground alone that I support the deletion of this 
clause. I fully agree with the minute of dissent that this clause is un- 
necessary and superfluous. This clause will cause further irritation. 
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Yesterday, the Honourable the Homo Member said that I drew a 
fantastic picture that clause 3 was aimed at the Congress and that it 
was meant to forge fresh weagons against the Congress. If that appearofl 
to be fantastic and cxa'ggeratcd, I only said that clause 3 was meant to 
put a further weight on the already strangulated nationalist Press of Indin. 
The other clauses will give these princes ample protection, not that they 
need protection from us, but this clause 5 takes away the very small 
chance that the States people have to gather at a neighbouring British 
town and hold a conferciicc. in all constitutional manne^rs, so that they 
can ventilate tlieir grievances, pass resolutions, not only to bo sent tn 
those princes, but to be sent to the mighty Political St'crctary of th*‘ 
Government of India, so that, he, instead of throwing them into the wastu 
paper basket, can read them and take some action. If I were the Politienl 
Secretary, 1 would feel haj)py that in spite of his ovcrlordism, in spite of 
all the bureaucratic dogmas that tlic Political Socrctaj-y adopts in the ad- 
ministration of th(’. Political Depart Tnent, the States people have still con- 
fidence in him. They meet and gather in a British Indian town, pass 
resolutions and forward ihein to him by telegram or by letter, so that 
the Political Secretary may take a'c^tion. If Ihci Honourable the Poliii- 
cfil Secretary is allowed to speak out his own mind, if the conscience ol 
the Political Department will allow him to speak out his owm mind, the 
mind of Mr. Glancy, not of Mr. Glancy, th(^ Political Secretary, T am 
sure, he will say tlial some of these complaints, sonui of these resolutions 
that arc passed in various conferences 'have ample justification. Tb-y 
seek redress of their grievances, and what is the weapon 1. ft to any sub- 
ject of a Native State or a subject in British India ? The only thing is 
constitutional agitation. Tn Iriclia, w'C turned that agitation into oth r 
channels, with the result that so many Ordinances w^cre passed. Todsiy 
we cannot hold a meeting of llic All-Tndia Congress Committee. We 
cannot hold a Congress Session. Wc know how^ the President of tiu' 
Congress, my old friend, Mr. Aney, w'as harassed and ill-treated at Mid- 
napur by the Jail Supciintendent, although the Distriet Magistrate knew 
that Mr. Aney w^as the President of the Indian National Congress. The 
States people may ho very w'oll organised in the TTyderahad State w^horc 
a brilliant man like my friend, Baja Bahadur Krishnamnehariar advises l]i< 
Exalted Highness the Nizam, w'ith his knowledge of Sliastrnic laws and 
his knowledge of the. TTindu religion and his knowdedge of Persian and 
Arabic. He must be advising the Nizam's Government to administer the 
State properly and to concede to the people of that) Stat^ olomentary rights 
of citizenship, hut T am talking now of these petty princes. Today many 
of these petty princes arc. almost barbarians. They have no education and 
no knowledge. I know’^ the Orissa princes are sent to Baipur along wKli 
princes from the Central Provinces, Bengal and Bihar. They receive soni'- 
education. They arc taught- how^ to drink whisky, how to play polo and 
just pick up enough English to he able to say to my friend, Mr. Glancv. 
“Thank you” when ho visits those States. Tt would he bettor for these 
princes if they had clung to their ancient culture and ancient civilisation. 
Today they are. taught some smattering of English, how to brush their 
moustache at the correct angle and brush their hairs in proper shape and 
to behave like princelings. This is the result of the so-called education 
they get in the educational institutions which are under the. direct ad- 
ministration of the Political Secretary of the Government of India. T 
wish the Political Secretary, in his cooler moments, would abolish all ^hes(‘ 
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institutions which do not teach the princes to be real men. Is it not a 
Bliiiine to these institutions that they could only turn out men like the 
Jate Maharaja of Bharatpur who was educated in the Ajnur College. In 
that way, hundreds of these princes are coming out who ai'e unlit to look 
alter themselves, and how can they look after their people? We have 
Ijfon educated in the ordinary scliools and colleges. 1 hiul that my Iricnd, 
Sir Hari Singh Gour, the ex- Vice-Chancellor of the Delhi University, is 
not liere, but my friend, Dr. Ziauddhi, who is an ex- Vice-Chancellor of 
the Aligarh University, whose student you, Mr. Deputy President were, 
would tell us how much percentage of the students that l oine out of our 
schools and colleges prove failures. My Honourable friend, i\lr. Clancy, 
ciiniiot boast of these educatiojial institutions for these princes that they 
turn out anything like the products tliat British Indian coik'ges produce. 
1, who have had the opportunity to visit foredgn countries and have visited 
England, know how the sons of aristocrats are educated there. Tliere 
the sons of aristocrats are trained dill'erently. There is no dilTcrence in 
the training of the sons of aristocrats and the sons of my Honourable 
friends, Mr. Gla'ncy or Sir Harry Haig. They ate students at Oxford 
and Cambridge and they go through the same training. 

Now, Sir, as we have passed clause -1, i feel that clause 5 is unneces- 
sary. Let the ILonouvable the Home Member and the Political Secre- 
tary realise our ditiiculty. Wo are not making these speeches in this hot 
oven of the Assembly Cluimher only to take time. We feel that we art‘ 
parting away with certain accumulated rights, howevtii* small it may be, 
of these Indian States people. We are also condemning ourselves and 
parting with our own rights in the matter of showing sympathy to some 
of these States people. I do liop(i that Government will accept this 
motion and allow the deletion of clause 5. I hope they will give us a 
sympathetic reply to show how lli(‘se autocrats, who arc really demo- 
crats in their lieart of hearts, feel and how they can provide for the ele- 
mentary rights of citizenship for the peo[)le of the States and how the 
States people can exorcise those rights in practice. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Sir, once more 1 wish to con- 
tine myself strictly to the clause before us and examine the need for this 
clause and the purpose it is intended to serve. On a perusal of this clause, 

I find that it is much more onerous than the corresponding section, section 
144 of the Criminal Procedure Code, hi the first place, I do not under- 
stand what is meant by “obstruction to tlic administration of a State in 
India’*. I do not think there is much difference between obstruction and 
interference. Whether the word is interference, as in the original Bill, or 
obstruction, as in the Bill amended by the Select Committee, it covers 
niy point. The clause says: 

“Where, in the opinion of a District Magistrate there is sufficient ground 

for proceeding under this .section and immediate prevention or speedy remedy is 
desirable, such magistrate may, by written order, etc., direct any person to abstain 
from a certain act if such magistrate considers that such direction is likely to prevent 
or tends to prevent obstruction to the Administration of a State in India or danger 
to human life or safety or a disturbance of the public tranquillity. . . 

I should like to have from the Honourable the Home Mem- 
ber an illustration of an act done in British India 
^ which would tend to cause obstruction to the ad- 

ministration of an Indian State. Now, under clause 4, 
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vve are preventing jathas, and, under clauses 2 and 3, we are prohibit- 
ing certain offences — publications in newspapers, and so on. This refers 
to individual acts done in British India, and my Honourable friend says 
l.hat the Magistrate can i)revent the doing of any such act if he thinks 
that it will tend to cause obstruction to the Administration of a State. 
Now, in the corresponding section 144, the language is quite different: 

“Such Magistrate may, by written order, direct any person to abstain from a cer- 
tain act or to take a certain order if such Magistrate considers that such direction is 
likely to prevent or tends to prevent obstruction, annoyance or injury or risk of 
obstruction, annoyance or injury to any person lawfully employed.” 

Now, I can understand ‘'obstruction to a person lawfully employed 
ill the discharge of certain legitimate duties’*. Section 144, therefore, is 
intelligible. An act done by one person may obstruct the discharge of 
his legitimate duties by another person, but what is meant by “prohibiting 
a person to do Jin act which will or may tend to obstruct the Adininistratioii 
of a State”? 1 really cannot conceive what that effect may be, and if 
it was necessary, why is it that in section 144, you have not got similai- 
words — why have you not prohibited the doing of an act by an individual 
which will cause obstruction to the Ciovcrnment of India or to a Local 
Clovernment ? You did not realise that there was any necessity for it; you 
have not, in spite of all the amendments that have been carried out. 
realis(‘d that there is any necessity to yu’obibit an act by an individual “which 
will cause obstruction to a Local Govcrnincht or to the Government of 
India”. 

Now, I venture to think that in this case you have gone far beyond 
even section 144, and put in words which to me are unintelligible and 
which, 1 hope, either the Honourable the Horne Member or the Honour- 
able the Law Member will explain. My difficulty is this. Under this, 
(‘very act can be covered, anything may be prohibited. You can prove 
tliat an act does not cause obstruction to an individual, that a certain act 
which you contemydate does not cause annoyance to an individual, or that 
a c(‘Ttain act you intended to do would not have caused injury to an indivi- 
dual, but how on earth is it yrossible for a citizen in British India — and 1 
am now conccimed only with the citizen in British India whose rights we 
are hero to safeguard, wo liave no business to S[)oak on behalf of tlio 
Indian States nor of the subjects of such Indian States, but I have been 
elected to safeguard the rights of British Indian subjects, and I ask — how 
can I prove — where it will be necessary to prove if I want this order to 
be vacated, or if I want the High Court to revise this order — ^how can 1 
y)rove that an act that I intended to do would not cause obstruction io 
the Administration of a State ? Surely, this is going beyond the provisions 
of section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code; and if you wanted analogous 
provisions — “causes obstruction, annoyance or injury to a person in the 
lawful discharge of his duties” in an Indian State it would be intelligii)b‘ 
but “obstruction to the Administration” is something which T am unable 
to understand. Supposing a person addresses a meeting in which he says 
that the taxes levied in that State are too heavy. Well, it might be inter- 
preted that it would cause “obstruction to the Administration of an Indian 
State”, because it would make it very difficult for that Indian State to 
collect taxes at that rate. Anything can be covered by these words. 1 
want the Honourable the Home Member to look into this question and not 
to expect merely because the Bill is there, that every word of it should 
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heoome law. I am aware that we are speaking under a very great handicap, 
because, in the first place, a large section of this House Iims: not understood 
this Bill and has not attempted to understand this Bill. Even those who 
ure offering no opposition to some of these provisions have not understood 
these provisions. That is the initial handicap. In the second place, owing 
to the prolonged Session, we are certainly very thin on tins side of the 
Kouse. Therefore, all this objection is only for the purpose of pointing 
out the obvious defects in the legislation, and not because wc have any 
hope of carrying any of these amendments. Let not the IToiiourable 
Member think jbhat we are obstnicling or trying to ]:)rolong tlie Session. 
Most of us are anxious to conclude tlic Session as soon as possible, but wo 
shall bo failing to discharge our duties if we do not sliow that the Gov- 
ernment in their anxiety, in their very legitimate anxiety, liave overshot 
the mark and they have made sutdi wide provisions that they are unneces- 
sary and calculated to cause injury and injustice. Then, again, take the 
concluding words of this section: 


“if^ such Mfi-gistratc considers that sued) diiectiori is likely to prevent or tends 
lo prevent obstruction to the Adininistration of a State i)i India or danger to human 
life or safety or a disturbance of the public tranquillity or a riot oi‘ an affray within 
the said State.’* 

Now, Sir, in section 144, it is certainly said that: 

“if such Magistrate con8i<lera that sucli direction is likely to prevent, or tends to 
prevent, obstruction, annoyance 'or injury, or risk of obstruction, annoyance or injury, 
to any person lawfully employed, or danger to human life, health or safety, or a 
disturbance of the public tranquillity, or a riot, or an affray.’* 

That implies, — and 1 venture to appeal to the experience of the Ilonour- 
nble the Home Member when he was a District Magistrate, and to the 
Ijaw Member, — that implies a riot or an a (Tray somewhere near the locality 
where this person is going to do this act. Section 144, cannot possibly 
('Amtcrnplatc a case like this: if in Madras 1 do a certain act and in the 
Punjab there is going to be a riot, the (Jliief Presidency Magistrate of 
Madras cannot give me directions not to do such au act. Here you are 
postulating exactly the reverse: it is not that a riot or a disturbance of 
the public tranquillity is apprehended in the locality where the man is going 
to perform that act, but the riot or affray w ill hapx)en in some; other State, 
perhaps far away from it, removed by hundreds of miles. That is the 
language of the’ Act. I do not know how it is going to be administered, 
'rhat is the language of the section certainly. T am aware the T^ocal Gov- 
ernment’s notification is to be published first, and that a specified area is 
going to be defined, but it does not mean that it is to be any contiguous 
area. “Public tranquillity will be disturbed’’ — there is no limitation of 
that kind, and at times when such apprehension may be seriously enter- 
tained, I venture to think that that act done in some place which has 
no logical connection with the State concerned may still come within the 
mischief intended to be prevented by this section. Sir, I venture to think 
that the powers given are very wide; that any public meeting held to venti- 
late legitimate grievances can be covered by this provision, because it may 
tend to obstruct the Administration of such and such a State and this pro- 
vision will positively prevent any ventilation of grievances of any kind. I 
have a feeling that we are overloading the Statute-book with these offences 
and providing for too many contingencies and that the result of this Bill 
nfay not be as happy as is contemplated, just because instead of stopping 
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with two or three specific matters and providing for specific offences, we 
have widened the area to such a large degree that every possible kind of 
ventilation of grievances is sought to be covered by this Bill. 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz (Punjab: Nominated Official): Sir, 1 
rise to oppose this amendment. It so happens that T have some knowledge 
of the things that I am talking about, and the Ilouse will perhaps appre- 
ciate the ever-present risk of people turning away fi*om the discussion of 
abstract questions, questions of abstract rights, to commit concrete acts 
when these abstract questions agitate masses of people who have throbbing 
passions, and violent prejudices and who want to do things actually on 
the spot. 

Sir, an Honourable Member just now said in the TIouse that the word 
“obstruction** does not occur in section 144 and anofher speaker imni(‘- 
diately read out the very w’ord. Then, my Honourable friend, Diwan 
Bahadur Earnaswami Mudaiiar, said that he could not understand 
“obstruction of the administration of a State**. The words in the Bill, 
as we have it at present, are “obstruction to the Administration of a 
State*'. Now, he said that he could not understand what could be done 
in British India which would cause an obsthictiou to the administration 
of a State. 1 will give him a very simple instance from my own know- 
ledge. 

A few ])tM)ple got together and passed a resolution Unit I he subjects 
of such and such State should not pay the landi revenue and also some 
other dues t'o the ruler of the State. F could give any number of similar 
ha}U)enings. For instance, they said that they should not allow (*.(‘rtain 
rules about Jagirs. I do not want to give refc'reiices, so that any State 
may be identified, but I do want* the House to undersLiiul what actuallv 
happened. I want the House to form a ])i('turc of what h,‘i])pens when 
we arc in the midst of an agitation. One day a frantic telegram (;ame 
saying that a State was being invaded by tlui British Indian subjects 
without any rhyme or reason. Inquiries were made immediately, and 
I found out that there was a small island of Ikitish territory consisting 
of abont 18 villages which is surrounded entirely by the territory of a 
Native State. In that island, in one i)articular village, people from 
another Native State entered and collected together to join demonstra- 
tions in another State. Of course, we were not concerned with that. 
But here was a very curious situation. We had no right to nse section 
144 against any of these people in our territory, because they were not. 
doing anything against us. • Also we could not take any action against 
those people who had come from the other State. And yet here was the 
making of a first class rumpus, and we liad no ])Ower to disperse the 
mischief-makers. We had actually to hnth-joro and to ask them not to 
please haciman our locality. They took pity on us and they diverted their 
activities. 

Mr. H. M. Joshi: That is the right way to do. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: That is a much better thing to do. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: How will this clause help you? 
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SSian Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz: T will explain that, jnat now. Then, 
there was another sitnation which hecnnae very t^'nsc and rliniciilt to handle, 

Tt assumed all-India, proportions. What happened was that a certain All- 
India body sent round emissaries to collect people who would ;io from 
village to village in order to foment a certain hind of agitation. This All- 
Tndia body then organised and announced a ronforence not in a big town 
like Delhi, but within a very few miles of the State concerned. T 
happened to be on the spot both before and after the meeting, and, there- 
fore, T am speaking from personal knowledge. Tlie idea was to hold in 
that small town^ where there are barely 4,000 inhabitant's, a monster 
gathering of 55 to 60 thousand people and the people who were to parti- 
cipate in it were, not only from our territory, hut also from the adjoining 
Nfative State. We did not use section 144. T stood firm — T am not talking 
•my credit for it — as long as it is humanly possible we will not use it. 
The result was that there was a gathering of 15,000 people. Vor that 
small town even a gathering of 15,000 people was loo much, and there 
was a temporary famine. The wheat flour in the morning was being 
sold at 12 or 13 seers to a rupee, but it went down to ft seers per rupee 
in the afternoon. But that is uolhing. Just a day before T got an ai»nli- 
cation in writing and a deputation also waited upon me saying that, when 
Miis huge crowd comes, the whole town will he looted. This was not a 
groundless statement, because, in that very place, a few years before, 
such a thing had actually taken plaee. Shops were looted and the crowd 
had become unmanageable. That is why wo took the greatest possible 
precaution not to allow this crowd to swell into 50,000. Out of those 
10 to 15 thousand people, ft. 000 had come from the two adjoining Native 
States. Well, Sir, these people were not interested in the very flowery 
language in which the resolutions were passed. T am not saying anything 
about the merits of the thing. But T want the House to visualise the 
picture of what actually happened. Tliis All-Tndia mandate from one 
particular body had created a sort of All-India heat. Tlie result was, as 
T will presently show, a very undesirable one. T am not alluding to 
what happened in the State. Immediately the meeting of this All- India 
body was over, the town was ])artially disorganised and the Muni(n])al 
f^ommittee had no funds whatsoever 1o put right tlie dislocation of every- 
thing. What happened then? Within a f(*w wc'cks, owing to tlie poison 
that had spread, a certain number of rnurtiH (idols in tcunples) were 
desecrated, not only on our side of the border at tlu‘ place whore that 
conference had taken place, hut also across the border. I am not going 
to apportion the blame now. If so hap])e!U'(l that we on our side lead 
‘/ot information that some thing like this might hap])en. The intensity 
of communal hatred was unmentionable and it was with the greatest 
possible difiiculty that we could manage the sitnaiion, and yd. even then, 
we did not introduce cither section 144 or any other Ordinance. Tniine- 
diately afterwards, as if in response to this challenge, another All-Tndia 
body of another cornplo.xion made tremendous efforts to hold at the 
other end of the district within British terriiory another monster meeting 
and we could not say “No'’ to it. To our good fortune, it so happened 
that' the second monker meeting could ndt he held, because the promolfTs 
could not make certain arrangements. Of course, the Govern- 
ment were suspected that they tried to hold hack the peo])le, hut that 
was not the case. What happened was that they could not get the ])ropcr 
place in which to hold a meeting. The House is aware that a number of 
prominent people sent telegrams to the ruler not only of one State, hut 
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also of another State volunteering their services to come and settle the 
differences between the ruler and his people. But rny point is this that, 
in fairness to our own people, we have to protect them against exploiters! 
Emotions are aroused by outsiders who come and talk in the name of 
sympathy for the oppressed subjects of a State and throw such a heavy 
burden on our people that they cannot really call their souls their owii. 
They taxed our people against their will in the name of patriotism, religion, 
and so on, at a time when that district was suffering from famine. Tlu^ 
people were poor and food was scarce. So, Sir, if such circuinstanci s 
arise, then such a law, as is contained in clause 5 of this Bill, would jil 
least help us in saving our people from the clutches of these unscru])ul- 
fAis people who come and exploit the emotions of our simple villagers. 
That is what I am after. 

One other thing I want to say. There seems to be an impression \\v\\ 
Government let District Magistrates in these cases pass orders under sec- 
tion 144 indiscriminately. There is no greater fiction than that. 1 mny 
say for the information of the ITonse that Governmcjii in such case s 
will issue confidential instructions. They are resjxmsible for it and so 
are District Magistrates. We never issue an order of this kind undor 
section 144 without having first considered the pros and cons very 
very carefully, and if there are people who hint that i.his will bo uscH 
indiscriminatedy, there is no remedy tor appreheuisions of thaii naturt 
But I say, the House must believe that Indian and Euro|)can officers 
alike have their own reputation, their own careers to look after, and it iy 
impossible to think that, except perhai)8 once in a million cases, nob in 
important cases of this kind, an unjustifiable order may be passed. Othej- 
wise, never, never, never, because Government take very groat care cyt i. 
to test the wording, to see the wording beforehand, and, tlu'ixlore, 1 sidi- 
mit that tlie apprehension that indiscriminate orders would be passed i- 
entirely unfounded. In the Select Committee lleporl, in the Miiuit' s 
of Dissent, reference was made ‘*for instiuice, undev this clause, if onha'fcii 
by notification, it would have been open to the Magistrate of Delhi to 
])rohibit the Conference of the States “people”. This is a groundl'- sj' 
suspicion. 

Another Honourable Member in his s])cech said that this law was goirij; 
to be used against our own people. I d(j wish the House to realise th.ii 
this is not so, and I most respectfully urge that 1 should not he taken .-u? 
trying to score a point in the debate, I submit that most certainly tliii^ 
provision is not inteiidod to be used against (Uir people, it is most: ci r 
tainlv and most sincerely often to protect our people. It is not that v- 
Msk them to abstain from passing a- corlain resolution against the interests 
of a State or from something else. 1 can give scores of instances. J 
do not want to make any specific; reference bo any State. But I sui)niil 
this provision is merely to protect ejur people from ))eing exploited, h 
is not that we rob them of any right, it is not that we are preventiaf^ 
them from doing what is riglit, it is that we want to prevent them frum 
becoming victims of unscrupulous c.xploit'ation. That is my answen- tu 
what w'as said by some of my Honoimible friends that it will be us'i ” 
against our people. That is the justification for saying that such a 
would help us in protecting our people. Of course every right minded rn.n* 
would wish that this law should be.. passed, but jCIod forbid that tlii;^ 
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should be used frequently or unjustifiably. But if it is to.be used, it 
will be to protect our people, we have no concern with what happens to 
any Indian State, we only want that our people should not be sacrificed 
at the altar of unscrupulous people who assumes big roles as champions of 
the rights of the subjects of Indian States. (Cheers.) 


■ i‘ 'il* 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Mr. Deputy President, I am not at all surprised at 
the speech made by the Honourable Member opposite who just sat down, 
because his training throughout has been as an official and he really cannot 
understand, I api afraid, the political implications of a law like this. Many 
of us, even on this side of the House, have had considerable experience 
of the operation and application of section 144, Criminal Procedure Code, 
on which this clause 5 is based. 


[A.t this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) 
resumed the Chair.] 

We know that section 144 is intended to bo used in an emergency in 
order to prevent imminent breach of the peace and disturbance of tran- 
quillity or danger to life of the j)eo])lc in the neighbourhood. We further 
know that an order of this character under section 144 is intended to 
operate only within the confines of a certain defined locality. Yo\i cannot 
pass an order, for instance, und(‘T section 144 that the public or an indivi- 
dual shall do or abstain from doing a certain act in any place indefinitely. 
Tf such an order is passed, it would be beyond the jurisdiciion of the 
Magistrate, beyond the purview of the Criminal Procedure Code, and it 
would be immediately set aside by the High Court. Now, Sir, what does 
clause 5 aim at ? Clause 5 is not designed to prevent breaches of the 
peace or danger to life and property within British India within defined 
limits. No; the real object, the professed object, is to extend the oj)era- 
tion of an order under clause 5 beyond the bounds of British India of 
which a Magistrate in British India cannot be expected to have any cog- 
nisance. His jurisdiction does not extend beyond British India, ho does 
not know what are the things happening beyond the borders of British 
India. His obligation and duty does not extend to that extent. There- 
fore, to enact a clause like clause 5 is violating all the principles of legis- 
lation which we have been observing hitherto. You are saying, as has 
been pointed out by my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Bamaswami 
Mudfiliar, that if you do a certain thing in Madras, you have to take into 
consideration what may happen in a certain State in the Punjab, or. say, 
in Travancorc, or Cochin, Surely, Sir, this is not what our Magistrates are 
expected to do. What is happening or not happenin*! outsid(' the British 
Indian borders is no concern of our Magistrates, and they cannot be fami- 
liar with the facts there. They have no duty nr obligation with respect 
<0 the people living outside the territories of British India. Therefore, sec- 
H'on 144 proceeds upon a principle wffiich does not .apply to the condi- 
tion of things contemplated in clause 5 of this Bill. The real intention is 
under the guise of the words “obstruction to Indian administration” to 
include any political meeting with the object of discussing the grievJinces, 
for instance, of the subiects of an Indian State and which, in the opinion 
of anv particular Magistrate, may lead to obstruction of that administra- 
tion in some way or other, or may lead to danger to human life or dis- 
turbance of breach of peace or tranquillity in that State. Now, Sir, under 
clause 3, which we have discussed and passed, freedom of expression of 
tf m Stater, is to .bo 
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with by a Mapfistrate, that is to say, if the Press publishes statements 
which a Magistrate may consider to be seditious to an Indian State, then 
in that case, the press is liable for forfeiture* 

The Honourable Sir Har^ Haig: My Honourable friend has, I think, 
forgotten that the provision is that the Local Government passes the order 
under the Press Act. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Technically mv Honourable friend is correct, but it is 
really through the agency of tfte Magistrate that the Government act. 
The Magistrate has to take action in the first instance. I do not think 
there is any doubt about that. 

Therefore, Sir, clause 3 is intended to deal with expressions of public 
opinion through the Press, and the object of clause 5 apparently is to deni 
with expressions of public opinion regarding the affairs of a State in poli- 
tical meetings. Now, Sir, the House ought to consider this very carefully 
that, under section 144, which has been existing in our Code for many 
a year, it never struck our Government, as has indeed been pointed out, 
that the operation of the section ought to be extended to political meet- 
ings even though such political meetings may, in the opinion of a Magis- 
trate, cause obstruction to the administration here. May T ask the Honour- 
able the Home Member, if this is sound law, if this is good law, with 
respect to an Indian State? If an Indian State needs protection under 
provisions like those of section 144, how is it that he does not seek protec- 
tion for his own administration under section 144? Why docs he not 
amend section 144 and make it applicable to the state of things contemplated 
under clause 5? I know, as a matter of fact, that section 144 has been 
apnlied to political meetings, and the public of British India have strongly 
protested against it as an illegitimate and illognl application of that section 
to political meetings. Now, Sir, if a meeting, whether it is called for 
political or for any other purpose, is held in circumstances which inav lead 
to an imminent and immediate breach of the peace or danger to human 
life, then the Magistrate, under section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
would he empowered to take action and stop the meeting. That is per- 
fectly clear, hut that is apnarently not considered sufficient, as it is covered 
already by the language of section 144 which savs that the Magistrate mav 
take action or direct action to he taken in order to prevent breaches of the 
peace or disturbance of tranquillity or danger to human life. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: In his own district. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Certainly. I say that is sufficient. But no; the 
ohiect of clause 5 is not to confine the operation of section 144 to those 
contingencies, that ia to say, where there is imminent danger to nuhlie 
peace, and trannuillity. That is not the ohieet. If that were the ohiect. 
section 144 would be quite enough and you do not wani' a new clause lib' 
this and you do not want a new law at all. The object in asking for a 
new law of this character apparently is to strike at political meetings 
meetings which mav not endanger human life, or endanger the maep of 
the district or locality, hut meetings which may he perfectly peaceful and 
carried on in an absolutely constitutional manner. It is to strike at meet- 
ing's of t.h/\t .cha.racter that clause .5 is sought, to he inserted. Or, a.t any 
vorte, Wodd have been no ueoewdty few S if tfr 
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i!oiifine tlie action of the Magistrate ox* of the Liocai Goveruineiit to con- 
Liiigeucies contemplated and dealt with in section 144. 1 do say, therelorei 

tliat clause b win De applied not to cases wUere a breacn oi me peace or 
danger to Lie is appieliended, but to buna ]iUe political meelings wiiicL the 
aumoriiies of tlio otate may not like at an. iNaturaily tliey would resent 
criticisms of their udmimstraiion ; but surely it ougni not to be our object to 
sbinie Bucli criticism. Let me give an illustration. Would it not be 
open to a MagistratCi if ho thmlis that a certam public meetmg will be 
resented by a certain btate, to stop the meetmg, though the object of 
that meeting may be absolutely peacelul and oniy to give public expression 
Lo what the subjticts of that btate may ieei as grievances / i say it would 
be open to the Magistrate to take action, lie may record his reasons, 
lie may take evidence. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: But the Local Government has first to notify in 
the local Gazette. The Magistrate is not given a carte blanche. The 
notification is published after the Local Government has considered every 
aspect of the case. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: My answer to my friend, Mr. Baiiga Iyer’s difiiculty 
is this. 1 do not consider that a notification by a Local Government that 
a political meeting within a certain area ought not to be held is a thing 
which ought to bind us. . 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: But in future the Local Governments will have 
provincial autonomy. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: We do hope so, but so far I am not so certain as 
iny Honourable friend may be. If it bo so, why not tiien wait for that 
future ? Then, there miglit be no difficulty, Even then, supposing I was 
in opposition, 1 would strongly object to it, because the so-called responsi- 
ble Government would be arming itself with powers which will lead to 
oppression and suppression of the liberties of the people. I have made it 
clear in another speech in the course of the debate that 1 do not care what 
the form of the Government is. I should not like any Government 
whether a responsible Government or an autocratic Government, 
an absolute Government or a bureaucratic Government, to take 
away the rights of the people unless it is proved in a Court 
of law that those rights have been exceeded or there has been an 
abuse of those rights. The person enjoying those rights, who is alleged to 
have abused those rights, must be given an opportunity to show that he 
has not exceeded his limits. There must be evidence given by the prose- 
(iution which ought to be tested by cross-examination. The accused must be 
given a chance to adduce his defence to show that, as a matter of fact, 
he was acting entirely within his rights. Then, there must be publicity 
to the proceedings. There must also be a regular appeal to the High Court. 
All these things must be gone through before a man's right to hold public 
meetings and express his views on public affairs is taken away or he can 
be punished for exceeding those rights. That is my answer to my friend, 
Mr. Eanga Iyer. Sir, the great danger of this clause is, — and I wish to 
impress this upon my PTonourable friends specially on this side of the 
House, — ^that you are really giving a lead to Government, you are really ask- 
ing Government to apply section 144 to political meetings. You will be 
stopped from questioning the authority or the propriety on the part of Gov- 
emjaent to bring forwa^ a Bill, if they so choose, to widen, the scope of 
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section 144 by adding the words, “to prevent obstruction to the adminis- 
tration of a Local Government or the Government of India What answer 
will be there if such an amendment to section 144 is brought forward ? I do 
lliiuk that this clause 5, though it looks very modest, is a very dangerous 
clause and ought not to go on the Statute-book. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: Sir, 1 personally would like to have the debate 
concluded as early as pcjssible, and would have abandoned altogether the 
idea of intervening in this debate but for, some may say, the unexpected 
or the unexpectedly warm speech of the Honourable the Leader of the 
Opposition. 1, however, expected him to speak as warmly as he has 
doni3 : 1 know lie feels it deeply ; he fought in the Committee, and though 
he could not carry with him one of his own colleagues, as the lieport 
shows, Mr. Jagan Nath Aggaiwal, a keen and eminent lawyer from the 
Punjab, although he could not carry conviction to him, 1 at any rate have 
to explain as it has been repeatedly put to me why 1 did not join in 
signing the dissenting note especially in regard to this clause. It has 
been put to us on the floor of this tfouse that here is a clause which is 
going to be applied to political meetings .... 

Mr. ]1[. M. Joshi: And non-political also.i 

! 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I am answering the Honourable the Leader of 
the Opposition : he did not refer to non-political meetings. Mr. Joshi 
says it will be applied to non-political meetings. Probably; but let me 
first take up the polilical meetings. This ciauge, it has been said, will 
be applied to political meetings as section 144 has been applied; and the 
application will bo nior« fliigrant than the application of section 144. As 
we have experienced the application and the misapplication of section 144, 
1 do not think that we should very much dread the application of this 
new clause, for it d».es nob apply to British Indian politics. The Hon- 
ourable the Leader of the Opposition asked: “Why not, if you feel like 
it, improve section J44V” 1 would not have agreed to the widening of 

the scope of that section, to the application of that section to British 
Indian subjects for British Indian purposes. This aims at putting down 
the movements mentioned in the Bill, directed towards the Indian States, 
and that is where the restricted scope of this clause comes in. Mr. 
Aggarwal is unfortunately not here today; otherv^dso he would have 
explained why he could not coiisciontiously support this amendment. 
TJie whole position is this: it is all well and good to wax eloquent on 
the rights and liborticH of the Indian people in British India being put 
down; it is all well and good to say that a great menace, a great danger, 
is coming into existence in this measure and we are no longer going to 
be allowed to hold even non political meetings and that this clause will be 
used against us. 

! 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Yes.! 

•I 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Mr. Joshi says "Yes*', forgetting that this is 
a edause and this is a Bill which directly aims at those who are conspir- 
ing either openly or secretly, \idth people in Indian States with a view 
to bringing about a state of affairs resulting in the obstructioa of officisja 
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in the Indian States. It is a very serious situation which is conteni- 
^iiated in tins JBill should, be prevented, and it this section m not passea, 
iL IS just as well that me Dili is iinovvn into me waste paper DuSKei. 
^j.jaugnxer.; Tnis is me must vital point of tlie i3ni — l aumit, mat is 
wnat me Opposition ivieinueis have been asKing. wneiiever a clause xs 
taken up, me same argument is put lorv/ard, out mat is not wnai lUe 
Leader oi me Opposition lias been asiiing. iJie lias to deteiia ins signa- 
ture to this disseiiung note; lie has duiended it warmly, 1 adiiui, but ne 
lias defended it uneonvineiiigiy. Pie has told us tuat J>ruisn inaiau 
subjects are in ^loril, lollowmg tlie lead oi ms deputy, nir. niiiaaiiar. 
Mr. iVludaliar said “1 have got eonstituents in untisn India: t liave 
got to represent them; tlie rignis and liberties ot my eonsutuents are 
adeeied, and, thereiore, mis must not be passed iiut this js aimed 
cortamly at a class ol i>ritisli Indians whose object is to make military 
marches to the Indian IStates. \Vc want to put down that class. Let 
lliere be no secret about it.. 

My friend, the Honourable the Leader of the Opposition, said: "li 
provincial autonomy is coming, wiiy not wait for the iutui’el^ How can 
you wait for the future V Vou must prepare fur the future f'ruiii now. 
i’lie future will not dawn upon us, a pleasant and a happy future, if we 
are not prepared to prepare the roiuf lor the future. Tuis is a prepara- 
tion of the road ior the future. The future has been resolved, and there 
is no, and there can be no, going buck upon it as a i^’ree and federated 
India. If you want a Free and federated India, Jiritish India must be 
prepared to discharge her responsibility towards the Indian States. There 
JS no use now saying: “I do not care what will happen. Let the lede- 
rution come and Jet provincial autonomy come; let all these come hrst, 
«ind then 1 shall see what 1 sliaii do”. It is like saying “Well, let mo 
first have my motor car; let me get into the motor car and let me drive 
into the khud or the jungle”. .But a road has to be prepared — a good 
tarred macadam road, and then you can have your car, you can drive 
it; we are preparing the road today for the federation. There is no use 
saying, postpone things till tlie future. We have to bring the future to 
uur door, and, therefore, 1 hope that the misleading arguments of the 
Honourable the Ijcadcv of the Opposition, waxing eloquent on the rights 
and liberties of the peojile being curtailed will not cut ice in this House. 

1 have great respect for the Jjeader of the Opposition, and I do not for a 
moment say that lie does not honestly feel that this is going to be mis- 
applied, and the Government themselves by their misapplication of section 
144 have increased his apprehension. I do not for a moment say 
that . . . .| 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: On a point of order: is it again 
going to be a wrangle between the two Parties? 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer; Which Parties? 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: The Independent Party and your 
Party .| 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: T am not speaking for my Party at all. I am 
exercising my right as a Member of this House and as a member of the 
Select Committee to show, after the very warm speech of the Honour- 
able the Leader of the Opposition, why I did not join him. I owe it to 
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my people to explain to them why 1 could not agree with him, because 
he Jiu.s taken up a very strong line, lie has saia: ‘‘We are putting a 
povvcil'ul weapon in ttie hands ot the Government to suppress even poll- 
i/icul iiiutJliiigci . i nave lo sii-uvv Uiai iiiat is not bo. we are 
certuiiiiy a weapon, a iiecebbury weapon m the hands of the Government 
to prevent movoinenls in J>iitibh inaia such as were directed against tiie 
Kashmir administration. Supposing, for instance, and history can repeat 
itself, supposing inec tings arc nem m uie neigiiUournood ol the Punjab, 
the repercussions of wiiich arc heard in Kashmir, the Government of the 
Punjab must liavc adequaio power to put down those meetings. Again, 1 
am referring to what lias happened in regard to the Maharaja of Alwar s 
administration. The Maharaja is a grea.t and an esteemed friend of mine, 
and 1 say that if this partieiiiar measure had been in existence, and if the 
meetings that were heid in the neighbourhood of Alwar had been pre- 
vented in time, probably the position in the State would not have become 
so bad as it bceajnc, the Hindus and Muslims would not have gone for 
each other resulting in sueli communal chaos that the British Government 
thought it necessary, rightls or wrongly, to interfere in the matter .... 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Tlie Hindus and Muslims fought 
together against the Alwar State.; 

Mr. 0.. S. Banga Iyer: The Honourable Member is entitled to his 
opinion, just as I an* to mine, but if there were no upheavals of the 
kind, — I am not condemning the Muslims, I am not condemning the 
Hindus eitlu^r, — 1 arn only saying this: For, instance, tomorrow you 
might have an organi^'.ation against Bhopal, or when the Berar question is 
settled, you may have jncclings in tlic neighbourhood of Hyderabad, and 
I say that, so far ns \vq are concerned, w-e must live in peace. We have 
enough troubles in British India. Hindus and Muslims must live in 
peace. Everbody knowi, what has happened in regard to these matters 
in British India, and we must take adequate power in our hands to pre- 
vent British India being made the base of operations against these Indian 
States administrations, whether from a Hindu point of or from a Muslim 
point of view. If a Hindu movement is started to overthrow a Muslim 
ruler, whether he is good, bad or indifferent, it will be as bad as a 
Muslim movement being started in British India to overthrow a Hindu 
ruler. I will be the last man to cast aspersions on either the Hindu 
movement or the Muslim movement, but my trouble is this. I do not 
want these anti-State meetings, w^hether Hindu or Muslim, in British 
India, and I Hope not political public meetings to which the Leader of 
the Opposition referred, but I hope that anti-State meetings, the nature 
of which w’^e have realised from actual experience will not be permitted to 
be held in British India, and I am glad the Government have taken power 
after actual experience, and that they will rigorously and mercilessly 
take action on this, so that the trouble may not brew, so that the mis- 
chief may not become greater. We know from actual experience what 
havoc on life and property has been caused in Kashmir. I want this to 
be prevented, and tha^ is whv I say I could not in Committee agree tc 
this, and I <?nnnot in this House agree to it, and when Members vote 
upon this matter, I will ask them to think of the recent past, to . think of 
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the movement directed in the recent past, and the coinmuncil meetings, 
ieiiibly offensive and mischievous, leading to diabolical consequences were 
not prevented by the Government. Wc want very extensive powers ir 
the hands of the Government, otherwise, Federation will be a phantom of 
the wilderness, and Gntish India will become a communal base for 
frequent troubles. Therefore, Sir, from these nt^tional and higher con- 
siderations, I hope this motion wil] be rejected.. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Sir, 1 think my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Ranga Iyer, has dealt firmly with many of the arguments of my Hon- 
ourable friend, the Leader of tlio Op])Osition, hut 1 shall endeavour to add 
a few words of my own in due ('oim-c. ^ 

Now, Sir, I think there is a certain amount of misapprehension on 
the Opposite Benches in regard to the scope and the probable operation 
of this clause. I make no complaint that the clause should he very 
carefully examined, as my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, 
has endeavoured to examine it. It is reasonable for the Op])osition to 
scrutinise it carefully. But when, for iiistauce, my Honourable friend, 
Mr. B. Das, picluros the opf'ration as something Iik(^» this, that a petty 
chief ai)proaches the Distiict Magistralti and tidls him that a conference 
will affect his State and tlien tlie District Magistrate will a])parently feel 
bound to take action, I think he is forming a completely orroneous picture, 
It has been mentioned several times in the debate, and I make no 
excuse for repeating it, because it is really a vital point, that this clause 
will not come into operation until it has been applied to a particular 
district b> a special notification of the Local Government. Now, Sir, liow 
does a Local Government come to issue sucli a notification? It will not 
lake such action, wo may ])resumo, witliout consultation on the one hand, 
with th(5 Government of India in the Political Department who will ho 
closely acquainted with the conditions in the State affected, and on the 
other hand with its own local officers in the districts in British India 
affected. I tliink, Sir, we may assume that this clause will not he applied 
unless, in the judgment of the Local Government, there is a real emer- 
gency. Then, Sir, when such an emergency arises, wo really do require 
c-xtensive powers in order tliat a conflagration may be averted. We have 
had within the last few years more than one instance which lias brought 
it home very clearly to the Government what those dangers are. Those 
events have been referred to Gy many Honourable Members during the 
debtate, Init 1 think it may have been very illuminating to Honourable Mem- 
bers opposite to get something like an actual first hand picture of what may 
happen from my friend, Mian Abdul Aziz. The idea of a District Magis- 
trate knowing nothing of what is going on, blindly carrying out some ins- 
truction which ho receives from a far off authority is extraordinarily 
unlikely. When conditions of this sort unfortunately develop, they are a 
LTOund of the greatest anxiety to the district authorities who see the danger 
nf the people in their district being carried away, who see 
all those dangers that inevitably arise in times of trouble on a border 
between British India and a State. It is exceedingly difficult to (*ontrol 
movements on a border. My Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Muda- 
liar, gave us to understand that he really could not appreciate what was 
the kind of obstruction to an Indian State that it might be necessary to 
put a stop to in British India. Well, Sir, T think it is not difficult to give 
hia^^^ Jxom^ ow own jwont experience* - ' - • 
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Not very long ago, just on the borders, just within British India, but 

g just on the borders of an Indian State, there was a serious 

agitation being worked up. Now, the particular feature about 
that agitation was that as it was being conducted just on the border, it was 
not confined to the inhabitants of British India, but it attracted large 
numbers of the inhabitants of the neighbouring State. Now, Sir, can we 
stand by and allow incitements to these inhabitants of the Indian States 
to refuse to pay th(‘ir revenue, or to obstruct or resist the authority of the 
State? Is not that a development which we are really bound to put a stop 
to, and is not that a fair answer to my Honourable friend? My Honourable 
friend, Mr. lianga Iyer, referred to the fact that among the four signato- 
ries to the minute of dissent in the Select Committee, only three opposed 
this particular clause, and though I have had no conversation with the 
fourth member, T certainly myself drew the conclusion that he was not 
prcipared to oppose this clause, because he had had some personal experi- 
ence in his own Province of the dangers against which it is intended to 
guard. My Honourable friend, the Leader of the Opposition, said that.wc 
wore extending to Indian States a measure of protection that we did not 
enjoy in British India. T think my TTonourablo friend must have momen- 
tarily forgotten the armoury of w'eapons which we do possess in British 
India. 

Sir Abdiir Rahim: I was referring to section 144. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Thov are not by any means confined 
to section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code, and at the present momenl 
I think w^e may consider that We are reasonably equipped for dealing with 
obstruction to the administration. I do not think, therefore, that my 
Honourable friend opposite need be. under any anxiety that we shall iis(’ 
this as a precedent for demanding further powers for ourselves. Sir, T 
oppose the amendment. 

Mr. President fThe Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The qiiestior 
is : 

“That clause 5 of the Bill he omitted.” 
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LaVhand Navalrai, Mr. 

Mitra. Mr. R. O. 

Modyr Mr. H, P. 
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Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Malik. 

Anklesaria, Mr. N. N. 

Bajpai, Mr. Q. S. 

Bhore, The Honourable Sir Joseph. 
Brij Kishore, Kai Bahadur Lala. 

Oox, Mr. A. R 
Dalai, Dr. R D. 

Darwin, Mr. J. H. ^ 

DeSouza, Dr. F. K. 

Dillon, Mr. W. 

Dumasia, Mr, N. M. 

Gidney, Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry. 
Glancyy Mr. B. J. 

Graham, Sir Lancelot. 

Grantham, Mr. S. G. 

Haig, The Honourable Sir Harry 
Harbans’ Singh Brar, Sirdar. 

Hardy, Mr. G. S. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

Irwin, Mr. C. J. 

Ismail AH Khan, Kunwar Hajee. 

Ismail Khan, Haji Chaudhury 
Muhammad. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Sir.] 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

The motion wna negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable 
question is: 

“That clause 5 stand part of the Bill.“ 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 6 was added to the Bill. 
Clause 6 was added to the Bill, 

The Assembly then adjourned till 
the 11th April, 1934. 


Macmillan, Mr. A. M. 

Mitter, The Honourable Sir Brojeudra. 
Morgan, Mr. G. 

Mujumdar, Sardar G. N. 

Mukharji, Mr. D. N. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur S. C. 

Nihal Singh, Sardar. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
Pandit, Rao Bahadur S. R 
Rafiuddin Ahmad, Khan Babadur 
Maulvi. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 
Ramakrishna, Mr. V. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Raatogi, Mr. Badri Lai. 

Ran, Mr. P. R. 

Sarma, Mr. G. K. S. 

Sarma, Mr. R. S. 

Schuster, The Honourable Sir 

George. 

Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhsr. 
Captain. 

Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad, 
Sloan, Mr. T. 

Talib Mehdi Khan, Nawab Major 
Malik. 

Tottenham, Mr. G. R. F. 

Varma, Mr. S. P. 

Tamin Khan, Mr. Muhammad. 


Sir Shanmukhaiu Chetty) : The 


Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Wednesday, 11th April, 1934, 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Promotion of Deputy Assistant Controlubrs of Military Accounts. 

681. *Mr. B. V. Jadhav: (a) Will Government please state what 
criteria are followed in selecting a Deputy Assistant Controller of Military 
Accounts for promotion to the superior service of the Military Accounts 
Department ? 

(b) Will Government please state whether these criteria have been 
strictly followed in the cases of Messrs. S. J. Farmer and M. L. Mehra, 
recently promoted to the superior service of the Military Accounts Depart- 
ment? 

(c) Is it a fact that the position of these two officers was about the 60th 
and 70th, respectively, on the roster of Deputy Assistant Controllers prior 
to their promotion ? 

(d) Will Government please state the total period for which they held 
the appointments of Deputy Assistant Controllers permanently prior to their 
promotion ? 

(e) Will Government please state how many times they were recom- 
mended for such promotion and by whom? 

(/) Will Government please state whether the approval of the Honour- 
able the Finance Member was obtained to their promotion ? If so, were the 
facts regarding their low position on the roster and were their short 
period of permanent service as Deputy Assistant Controlh*,rs placed before 
him? If not, why not? 

(g) Will Government please state whether the reasons for their selection 
over the heads of about 60 officers were also explained to the Honourable 
the Finance Member? If so, will Government please state those reasons? 
If not, why not? 

(h) Will Government please state whether the men senior to Messrs. S. 
J. Farmer and M L. Mehra w^ere ever given a trial for such promotion and 
were found unfit? If not, why was none of them selected for promotion? 

The Honourable Sir O^eorge Schuster: (a) Apart from professional capa- 
city, consideration is given to character and personality. It would bo 
difficult to give an exhaustive list, but among the qualities to be looked 
for in the officer selected for promotion are energy, initiative, tact and. 
generally, the capacity to handle men and to hold his own with fho6e 
with whom he will be called upon to deal. 
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(b) Yes. 

(c) They were 58th and 65th on the list at the time of their promo- 
tion. 

(d) Fourteen and seventeen months, respectively. 

(e) Eecommendations for promotion are made by a dejjartmental Selec- 
tion Board authorised by Government for this purpose. This Board, 
which meets periodically, selects officers for promotion with reference to 
the probable number of vacancies and arranges them in an order of merit. 
Officers are then recommended for promotion in that order as vacancies 
actually occur. 

(f) The answer to the first two parts is “Yes*' in both cases. The third 
does not, therefore, arise. 

(ff) Yes. For the reasons, I refer the Honc»urable Member to what I 
have just said in answer to part (a). The Selection Board recommended 
these two officers as the most suitable for promotion and Government were 
satisfied that the recommendations were sound. 

(h) The answer to the first part is “No". As regards the second part, 
these appointments are made by selection based on merit. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are Government aware that the policy of 
supersession creates a great deal of dissatisfaction amongst the employees ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I have no information to that 
effect. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are Government aware that several questions 
have been asked on the floor of this House directed against the policy of 
supersession ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Go\ernment are painiuUy aware 
of the number of questions asked on this point on the floor of the House. 

Promotion of Deputy Assistant Controllers op Military Accounts. 

682. *Mr. B. V. Jadhav: (a) Will Government please state whether 
the Public Service Commission are consulted in the matter of promotions of 
Deputy Assistant Controllers of Military Accounts to the superior service 
of the Military Accounts Department, as they also recruit officers for the 
Military Accounts Department by holding competitive examinations If so, 
were the Commission also apprised of the facts regarding the position as 
Deputy Assistant Controller of Military Accounts of Messrs. S. J. Farmer 
and M. L. Mehra, recently promoted to the superior service and their ser- 
vice in that grade ? 

(b) Will Government please state whether the Public Service Commis- 
sion also agreed to their selection in preference to their seniors on the roster 
of the grade ? 

(c) Will Government please state whether they consider their seniors as 
ineligible for promotion? 
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(d) Will Ooveminent please state whether the Financial Adviser, Mili- 
tary Finance, is also the selecting authortiy for promotion of Deputy Assist- 
ant Controllers to the superior service of the Military Accounts Depart- 
ment ? If so, will Government kindly state how they reconcile the statement 
made in reply to part (c) of the starred question No. 420 of the 9th March, 
1934, with the responsibility of the Financial Adviser to select deserving 
officers for promotion? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) The answer is ''Yes'* to both 

parts. 

(h) Yes. 

(c) Not necessarily. 

(d) No. The selecting authority, as 1 have stated, is the departmental 
Selection Board. The second part of the question does not, therefore, 
arise. 


Coins minted and issued from Indian Mints. 

683. *Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
furnish a detailed statement in respect of each of the following small or subsi- 
diary coins, coined or minted and issued from Indian Mints for each year, 
from the time each coin was ordered to be struck, in the form and on the 
lines of Statement No, XXXI in the Beport of the Controller of Currency 
for the year 1932-33 on the whole rupees coined and issued from the Indian 
Mints from 1835?: 

(i) Silver: (1) J rupees, (2) J rupees, and (3) J rupees. 

(ii) Nickel: (1) 8-anna, (2) 4-anna, (3) 2-anna, and (4) 1-anna Pieces. 

(iii) Bronze: (1) double pice, (2) single pice, (3) half pice, and (4) pies. 

(iv) Copper: (1) double pice, (2) single pice, (3) half pice, and (4) pies. 

(6) Will Government be also pleased to state: 

(i) the dates and years when each of the above small or subsidiary 

coins, mentioned in part (a) was first ordered to be coined, 

and 

(ii) when and under what circumstances any of these were disconti- 

nued? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state what loss has been incurred each 
year on the return and destruction of each of the non-current small or 
subsidiary coins (from the beginning up to 1933) mentioned in part (a)? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state : 

(i) whether any census has been taken of the small or subsidiary 

coins mentioned in part (a) and if so, how many times and 

with what result in each case; and 

(ii) what is roughly the life of the various small or subsidiary coins? 

(e) Will Government be pleased: 

(i) to state the circumstances under which the nickel coinage was 

introduced; and 

(ii) to lay on the table the copy of the correspondence, if any, with the 

Secretary of State for India ? 

A 2 
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(f) Will Oovernment be pleased to state: 

(i) what was the quantity of nickel purchased each year; 

(ii) at what prices nickel was purchased and from which countries; 

and 

(iii) the corresponding local advertised prices in those countries? 

{g) Will Government be pleased to state whether in view of the large 
stock of silver in hand they are prepared to consider the question of recoin- 
i&g of i rupees and ^ rupees in silver and discontinue the nickel coinage of 
these two coins ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The information desired by the 
Honourable Member is being collected, and will be laid on the table in 
due course. 

Eules regulating Discharge and Dismissal on the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway. 

684. *Mr. K. P. Thampan: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that the Agent of the Madras and Southern 

Mahratta Railway has filed a suit against the editor of the 
Indian Railway Magazine for writing an article on “Security 
of Tenure’* and commenting on the way how the rules rq- 
gulating discharge and dismissal were being worked on th^t 
Railway; 

(b) whether they are aware that nearly half a dozen employees of 

the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway have sued the ad- 
ministration for alleged wrongful discharge on the ground that 
the rules relating to discharge and dismissal were not observed 
in their cases; and 

(c) whether they are aware that in several cases the rules regulating 

discharge and dismissal have not been strictly followed in 
the past on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and (b). Government have no information. 

(c) No. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: May I ask whether the attention of Governmont 
has been drawn to a Press telegram published in the morning papers in 
which it is stated that in one of the cases against the M. and B- M. 

Railway, the Madras High Court has given a decree in favour of a Mr. 

C. A. Campbell awarding damages for wrongful dismissal? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Yes, Sir, I think I saw that in the papers yesterday 
or today. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: In view of the fact that one case has been decreed 
against the M. and S. M. Railway, will the Railway Board consider it 
desirable to ask that Railway to re-examine the merits of all other pend- 
ing cases and bring about a compromise if possible? 

Mr. P. R* Rftu: I do not think it is necessary for Government tc 

interfere in this matter. The M. and S. Mv Railway are quite competent 

to deal with it. 
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Mr. K. P. Tbampan: Are not Government bound, according to the 
contract with the M. and S. M. Bail way to make good the deficit, if they 
do not get the minimum return on their capital, and is it not the duty 
of Government to interfere in such wasteful expenses as this? 

Mr. P. B. Rau: My Honourable friend is perhaps not aware that the 
M. and S. M. Bailway is not working at a deficit. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Is it the policy of the Bail way Board to make 
railway employees go to Courts and get decrees from there? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Government cannot prevent people from going to law 
if they think they have a strong case. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Is it not, therefore, necessary that the Govern- 
ment should try to compromise cases? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: No. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that a case can be brought 
against a wrongful dismissal on a company railway ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Yes. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: But not on State-managed Bail ways? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I believe not. 


THE MATCHES (EXCISE DUTY) BILL. 

Extension of the Time foe the Fbesentation of the Beport of the 

Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): Eir, I move: 

‘*That the time appointed for the presentation of the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Bill to provide for the imposition and collection of an excise duty on 

matches be extended till the 16th April, 1934,” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That the time appointed for the presentation of the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Bill to provide for the imposition and collection of an excise duty on 

matches be extended till the 16th April, 1934.” 

The motion was adopted. 


BUSINESS TO BE CONCLUDED DUBTNG THE SESSION. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): There was 
a conference of the Leaders of Parties and the Leader of the House in 
the President’s room yesterday and also this morning. As a resulb of 
ihe conference on these two days, the following arrangement has been 
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agreed to by all the Leaders. It has been agreed that the consideration 
of the following measures should be postponed to the Simla Session 
namely: 

The Factories Bill, 

The Indian Petroleum Bill, 

The Indian Lac Cess (Amendment) Bill, 

The Negotiable Instruments Bill, 

The Indian Carriage by Air Mail Bill, 

The Indian Aircraft Bill, 

The Indian Trusts (Amendment) Bill, and the discussion promised 
by the Honourable the Finance Member on the Additional 

Salt Duty. 

This means that the following measures must be finished in this 
Session, namely: 

The Indian States (Protection) Bill, which is under consideration, 
The Indian Tariff (Textile Protection) Amendment Bill, 

The Sugar (Excise Duty) Bill, 

The Matches (Excise Duty) BUI, 

The Sugar-cane Bill, 

The Trade Disputes Bill, 

The Koad Resolution, and the motion for the appointment of a 
Committee to watch the working of the Ottawa Trade Agree- 
ments. 

It has also been agreed that the present Session must be finished on 
the twenty-first of this month. Now, this leaves us nine days including 
today, and the Chair was asked by the Leaders to announce to the House 
that in disposing of the business that has to be disposed of, the House 
and the Chair might approximately keep the following lime-table in view. 

The Indian States (Protection) Bill is to be finished today: then the 
Indian Tariff (Textile Protection) Amendment Bill is to be finished in 
three days at the most, wdth a night sitting on the third day, if necessary, 
to finish it; 

The Sugar (Excise Duty) Bill, in two days; 

The Bills on match excise, sugar-cane, and trade disputes, in a day 
and a half. 

Then the motions on the Road Committee and the appointment of a 
Committee to watch the Ottawa Trade Agreements, a half day; and then 

The Resolution on the Road Fund, on the 21st instant. 

That gives us full nine days. The Chair hopes this will meet with 
the approval of all sections of the House and that Honourable Members 
wUi keep this in view. (Cheers.) 
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The Chair has ali^ been told that Honourable Members Arid it incon- 
venient to go home in the afternoon at five o’clock when it is very hot, 
and, therefore, the Chair has been asked to adjourn the House every day 
at six o’clock instead of at five, and the Chair agrees to do so. 


PRACTICE OF SENDING INi NOTICES OF AMENDMENTS AND 
NOTES OF DISSENT, ETC., WRITTEN IN PENCIL ON SCRAPS 
OF PAPER. 

Bhai Parma Band (Ambala Division: Non-Muhammadan): On a point 
of personal explanation. Sir, yesterday, you were pleased to take the 
trouble of bringing in few slips of paper and you showed those slips to 
the House and also made comments upon them. I think your comments 
call for an explanation from me, and, therefore, I have got up to explain 
my position. T confess at the very outset that those slips were written 
by me. You know that fact, but i confess it to this Honourable House. 
They were written in pencil. You remarked yesterday that they were 
written on both sides, but so far as I remember, they were written on 
one side only. 

My explanation is this. During the lunch interval, I was given the 
Select Committee’s Report and was asked to sign it. I naturally hesitated, 
because I had to write a note of dissent. The man wanted that I should 
do so at once. I was not ready with the note of dissent, so I told him 
that I could not do it at once. Then he said that in any case the note 
should roach him before the House adjourned on that day. Of course, 
I had to write it during that interval. 

The next point, that I wish to mention in this connecliori, is that 
over since my release from jail, I am suffering from a disability, and that 
is that I cannot write in ink at all, especially English. Being in that 
position, I had to use pencil for writing my note of dissent, so as to give 
it to the office. My position is that your clerks or other superior officers, 
who made that complaint to you about me, could have easily come to 
me and asked my explanation, and could have changed or corrected my 
writing if it was so needed. 1 think the way of making this report to 
you is just like making reports to the Headmaster of a school against 
the boys, and so far as 1 remember 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghctty) : Order, order. 
The Honourable Member can make a personal explanation, but not com- 
ments of that nature. 

Bhai Parma Band: I have to say this much, because I was practically 
snubbed in the House by the paper being shown. I cannot accept this 
kind of treatment. We are elderly men, and we do not want to get this 
sort of treatment in this Honourable House just as boys get in schools. 
It was the function of the clerks concerned to have come to me and 
asked my explanation instead of making the report to you. If they are 
not going to do it, then I do not see how with this kind of treatment 
from you— I am speaking of myself now— any man with any idea of self- 
respect would care to come and sit in this House and be treated like a 
school boy and be snubbed here. As far as your ruling .... 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Order, order. 
The Chair allowed the Honourable Member to make a personal explanation. 
If ho is dissatisfied with the conduct of the Chair towards him in this 
House, he has got remedies open to him which are well known. The 
Chair cannot allow him at this stage, and, in the guise . of a personal 
explanation, to make reflections on the conduct of the Chair. Yesterday 
the Chair advisedly refrained from making mention of the Honourable 
Member, who presented his minute of dissent in that form, because the 
Chair knew that the Honourable Member did not realise what he did. The 
Chair had to make this remark because it was becoming frequently a com- 
mon practice for Honourable Members, without meaning any offence or 
discourtesy, to hand over notices of Besolutions, amendments, questions 
and even minutes of dissent written on a scrap paper in pencil. The Chair 
thought it was tipie that it pointed out tc Honourable Members that for 
the i)urpose of the convenience of ike office it was necessary that such 
notices should be written in ink, and, if possible, on foolscap paper. No 
offence was meant for any Honourable Member and the Chair is sure 
that such a warning was necessary in the interest's of Honourable Members 
themselves and also in the interests of the Assembly Office. The Chair 
cannot allow the Honourable Member to say anything more on the subject. 
The Chair gave him an opportunity to give his personal (explanation which 
he has done. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa : Muham- 
madan) : May 1 know. Sir, if your ruling wtis only with reference to the 
minute of dissent? , 

Mr. President (The Honourabh; Sir Shanmukham Chetty): It is not 
a ruling. The Chair pointed out to the Honourable Members the incon- 
venien.^e caused by having such important documents as minutes of dissent 
in that form. Por one thing, they may not be legibly transcribed or 
printed, and, secondly, these documents have to be preserved for later 
reference, and, in the interests of the Honourable Members themselves, 
it is necessary that these must be in a proper and recognised form. The 
Chair has no doubt that every section of the House appreciates it. 

) * ' 

Honourable Members: Quite so. 


THE INJMAN STATES (PKOITICTION) BILL. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
will now resume consideration of the Indian States (Protection) Bill. 

Mr. Josbi. 

Mr. N. M. Josbi (Nominated Non-Official!) : Sir, I beg to move: 


“That after clause 6 of the Bill, the following new clause be added : 


‘7. Nothing in this Act shall be deemed to authorise any action under this Act in- 
the interest of any State which is not declared by the Governor General in Council aa- 
possessing a properly constituted Representative Legislatare*.’* 
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Mr. President, the object of my amendment is to deny the protection* 
which is sought to be given by this Bill to those States in which there 
are no properly constituted representative "Legislatures in order to give 
redress to the subjects of those States and also to others for the griev- 
ances which they may have against the administration of those Stales. I 
recognise that the nature of my amendment is a radical one. But I 
f(iel that the House will agree with me that the Bill, which is before us 
for discussion, is of such a drastic nature that a safeguard against its evils 
must necessarily be a radical one. 

Sir, the Bill whicli is before us for consideration empowers the Govern- 
nionb of India and^some other authorities with extraordinary powers. The 
Bill, in tlic first place, creates a n(‘w offence of conspiracy, not against 
our own Government, but iigairist a foreign Government. Such an offence 
is quitt^ now to the legislative enactments of the whole wwld. The Bill 
also authorises the executive authority in this country even to confiscate 
a ncwspa]KU' and a. printing press, not by judicial protaalure, but by execu- 
tive fiat. The Bill also enables the District Magistrates to prohibit 
assemblies of five or more persons. By clause 5 the Bill enables a District 
Magistrate to do anytliing to ])r(^vont any act of any man. I quite realise 
that there are words in these (clauses which modify tlio powers which are 
given to the Government and to the District Magistrates. But let us 
remember that, with all these modifications, it is the District Magistrate 
who is given the powers to judge of the motives of tlie persons who com- 
mit certain acts. That a. District Magistrate should apprehend that the 
object of a man who docs a certain thing or who intends to do a certain 
thing is one, while the man wlio actually intends to do that act may 
have a different object is not a rare experience. I shall give you my 
own personal experience of tlu*, use of section 144. Once I went to a place 
in order to mahe pearie whoi'c there was strife, in fact to end a strike 
that was going on for some time. T persuaded the leaders of the strikers 
to end the strike. They asked me to address a meeting of the workers. 

T went to the meeting and when I was on the point of addressing the 
meeting, I received an order from the Magistrate saying that my object 
was not a peaceful one, but that my object was to cause bloodshed, 
violoiK'i'. and other things. How did the Distract Magistrate know what 
my object was, in fact he did not know'. I, therefore, feel that if Mem- 
bers of this Assembly will bring together all their experience of the use 
of section 144, they will find that not in rare cases the District Magistrates 
are unable to judge of the motives of the people who intend to do certain 
nets. I feel, therefore, that the powers whicli arc sought to be given to 
the Executive Government and to the District Magistrates are so wide that 
it ft necessary for us to create some safeguard in order that the rights of 
the citizens should be protected.! 

This Bill is intended to protect tlic princes against the agitation ill 
Biitish India. But may I ask, why docs the agitation take place in 
British India? The agitation takes place in British India, because agitation 
is not allowed in the territories of Indian princes. If the Indian princes 
would allow a free Press to develop in their own territories, if they would 
allow meetings to be held in their owm territories, why should the subjects 
of Indian princes go to British India in order to carry on their agitation? 
V/c, British Indian citizens, do not go to Ceylon or Malaya to carry on 
our agitation against our Government, because it is possible for us to do 
80 from within the borders of our country. I feel that if there is agitation 
in British India against the acts of Indian princes, it is due to (•■he fact 
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that the princes do not allow even constitutional agitation by means of 
Press and by means of meetings in their own territory. Sir, I feel that 
it is wrong for our Government to take measures to prevent agitation by 
people wlio are politically oppressed, because it is the tradition of the 
British people to give shelter to those w’ho are politically oppressed. I 
feci that it is wrong on the part of our Government to try to pass legis- 
lation of this kind. Sir, this legislation is aimed against two types of 
people, it is aimed against the subjects of Indian princes who come to 
Britisfi India to carry on their agitation, It is aimed against citizens of 
British India who sympatliise witli the aspirations and with the agitation 
of the subjects of Indian princes. TIk^ question that arises before us is, 
have the subjects of Indian princes any constitutional means available 
to thorn for getting redress of their grievances? May I ask, ^vhethcr 
there is even a reign of law' in the territories ruled by the Indian pvinees? 
What rights do the subjects of Indian princes enjoy? If the subjects of 
Indian jirinces do not possess any means of securing redress of their 
grievances, is it wrong on their part to start agitation in order that their 
rights may be safeguarded, in order that their grievances may be 
redressed? The Honourable the Law Member stated that we, in 
British India, have a duty towards the Indian princes who are our 
neighhonrs. In the first place, I would like to ask, under what obligation, 
we, the citizens of British India, are to the princes who rule over certain 
territories in this country? Do the princes recognise any riglits of ours? 
Do they help us in .any manner possible? If the princes will rc'cognise 
our rights, if the princes will give us constitutional rights, certainly it 
will bo for us to see that if they need protection, we should give them 
that protection. It is true that these princes are our neighbours, but 
their neighbourhood is of no use to us. On the other hand, it is the 
neighbourhood of the Indian princes that compels us to start .agitation 
against the misrule in the Indian States, because we feel that misrule 
is like a contagious disease. If there is plaglie in one towm, the people 
of other towns must t.ake precaution that the plague does not spread to 
their towns. It is a well known fact that there is misrule in the terri- 
tories of the Indi.an princes, .and we fear that if we allow the misrnlo 
to continue, it is quite possible that that misrule may travel to the neigh- 
bouring British Indi.an territories. It is, therefore, .absolutely ncc^^ssary 
that we should take care th.at the neighbouring territories of the Indian 
princes have a constitutional form of Government .and th.at there is no 
misrule in the territories of the Indi.an princes. 

Sir, both in Simla and m Delhi, the Honourable the Honu' Member 
said th.at we, the people in British India, should reconcile ourselves to 
the fact that tliero will be autocracy in Indian St.ates. He also said that 
tli('r<? was no opposition in this Legislature to tlie principle of autocracy. 
I was piirprised that a representaiive of Great Britain in this Legislature 
sliould fry to defend the principle of .autocracy. Sir, Gre.at Britain 
iho British people liave waged a continuous struggle for over five centuries 
to put doA>’n auto(*racy in their country. T was, therefore, surprised to 
find the Home Member telling us that we should get reconciled to 
aiitocracv. It seems to me that my friend. Sir Oswald Mosley, 
obtained followers bevond the boundary of Great Britain. Sir, wo are 
opposed to the principle of autocracy; we feel that autocracy is bound 
to lend to misrule. If the princes are allowed to be autocratic, they will 
certainly spend publi(* money for private pleasure, and there will be no 
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security either for life or property within their territories. Evils like 
forced labour exist within the territories of Indian princes, because there 
is autocracy. I, therefore, hold strongly that if this kind of misrule and 
if these evils are to be put an end to, it can only be done by the estab- 
lishment of constitutional democracy within the territories of Indian 
princes. And T feel that is it not only the duty of the citizens of British 
India and of the subjects of Indian States, but it is the duty of the 
British Government in our country to help towards the establishment of 
democracy within the territories of Indian princes. It is a well known 
fact, and it is a fact recognised by all people, that these Indian princes 
will not continue to rule over their territories even for six months if their 
position is not defended and protected by the Government of India. If 
that is a fact, — and I hold it is a fact, — ^is it not the duty of our Govern- 
ment to see that these Indian princes rule their territories constitutionally 
and according to the principles of democracy? I hold, Sir, that it is the 
duty of our Government lo see (hat that is done. On the other hand, 
the Government of India are indifferent to the establishment of constitu- 
tional Government in the t(‘rritorios of Indian primuis. Not only that, but 
may 1 ask the Govoiiimenl of India whether there is any other remedy, 
either for the subjech* the Indian princes or for the citizens of British 
India, by which their grievances may be redressed and their rights pro- 
tected? Sir, we kno>\ that we have a Political Department. 

My Honourable friend, the liaja Bahadur, asked a dolinile question 
of the Political Secrelniy to state clearly whether the Political Department 
has got power to redress the grievances either of the subjects of Indian 
prince's or of British citizens. Sir, we realise and we admit that the 
Political Department and the Government of India possess the power to 
interfere in the administration of Indian States if there is serious misrule 
in the Indian State. Bui- for an individual act of injustice committed by the 
ruler of an Indian State, the Political Department can only make repre- 
sentations. The Political Department has no right to compel the ruler 
of an Indian State to do justice- If the Political Department does not 
possess any authority or power to render justice against the injustices 
committed by the rulers of Indian Statesf, when these injustices and 
grievances did not accumulate into a grave menace, is it not right that 
tiie Governmeni: of Iridin and the Legislature slionid li' l;-) in the estab- 
lishiiienl of a- ('’onstitiitiional Goyerriiuent within tin* tjeiTilorie!^ of the 
Indian princes? Sir, I would like to know whether the Government of 
India and the Political Department are satisfied with thi' kind of admin- 
istration that exists within tlu* territories of tlu‘ Indian })j'iii(M‘s. I fcfd, 
Sir, that even tlie Government of India and the Political Department 
are not satisfied .that those administrations of tiu' Inilian piinee.s are 
such that confidence should be placed in ihejn by th(‘ subjeets of Indian 
States and Idv the citizens of British India. Sir, there* is only one proof 
whether the Political Department and tin* Goveriinienf (d’ India have 
.sufficient confidence in the integrity and dffieienc.y of the administration 
of Indian princes, and that proof is whether thc> will allow tlie European 
subjects cl His Majesty to be tried by the Courts in Indian States or by 
-the rulers of Indian States. It is a well known fact that no British 
subject of His Majesty is allowed to be tried by any (.Joint within the 
territory of the Indian princes. Ho is not allowed to be tried even by 
the rulers of Indian States, and may I ask, why this is so? The answer 
is that the British Government, the Government of India and the Political 
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Department do not consider that the Courts in Indian States and the 
rulers of Indian States can be trusted to do justice to the European 
subjects of His Majesty. If that is so, if the European subjects of His 
Majesty eaniiot be handed over to be tried by the Courts of Indian princes 
and by the rulers of Indian States, may 1 ask, if it is equality of citizen- 
ship that J3rilish Indian subjects and the subjects of Indian States should 
be left to the tender mercies of tlie Courts and the rulers in British Indian 
States. Sir, the Government of India are not just to themselves if 
they say that the life and libei*t\ of British European subjects are so 
important and so juk Ii irion; valued l)y them that they cannot leave them 
to llie protection of (he Indian princes and of the Courts in tlie terrilories 
of Indian priina^s, but (hat they can leave the life and property of the 
Indian citizens of Hritish India and of the subjects of the Indian princes 
in the hands of tfic l ourts in Indian States and of the rulers of Indian 
States. 1 f(‘el. Sir, that if, in the opinion of tlie Government of India 
and the Political Dt'partmcnt, the administration of Indian States is so 
j?ood that, our life and liberty can bo left safely in their hands, let them 
also place* the Eur()pc‘an population of this country in the same position. 

I am sure, that will not he done. I feel. Sir, that if our Government 
do what 1 am suj^j^a^stin^^ by rnv amendment and insist upon the estab- 
lislinient of a ('onslitiiiional democracy within the territories of the Indian 
princes, it will not only safeguard the rights of the subjects of Indian 
princes and of the citizens of British India, but I feel sure, that the time 
will come when our Goviuaiment will have no hesitation to safely leave 
the European subjects of His Majesty m the hands of the CJourts of Indian 
States and of tlie rulers of Indian States. 

We are told that it is wrung for a newspaper in British India to create 
(jontempt towards the Administration of an Indian State. May 1 ask, 
if the preservation ot tlio special privileges of the British European citi- 
zens is not a standing maik of contempt towards the administration of 
the Indian princes? If the newspapers create contempt for the Indian 
princes, it is only ocrasioually that they do so. 1, therefore, feci that if 
the princes are to be protected against any contempt to be created for 
their administration, the first thing necessary to be done is to establish 
such a constitution within tlie territories of Indian princes that there will 
be so much {'.oiitideiice in th:. administration of those States that the Gov- 
ernment of India can safely entrust the interests, not only of the subjects 
of Indian States, not only of the citizens of British India, but even of 
the Britisli European snbjeets of His Majesty. I feel that the Govern- 
ment of India, in allowing this Bill to pass without the safeguard which 
I am suggesting, will be doing a great mistfikc and a great wrong. The 
arguments whi(*h tliey have used in order to justify this legislation do not 
carry much wf'ight. It has been said that legislation of this kind is 
necessary in order to preserve', the unity of fndia. It is also said that this 
legislation will be of ln'lp in the establishment of a Federation in 

India. F fo('| that. tl'*. nnitv of India and the interests of the Federation 
will be better served if my amendment is accepted. If there is Constitu- 
tional Government, if there is a well recognised and well constituted 
Legislature in every territory ruled over by an Indian prince, as we have 
in all the Provinces In r>ritish India, there will be greater unity find there 
will he a better T^odoratiori in the future- What kind of Federation can 
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we expect when a part of the Federaton is ruled autocratically and 
another part of iLe Federation is ruled democratically. 

It has been said that this legislation is necessary in order that theie 
should be reciprocity between British India and the Indian ISlates. Who 
is against reciprocity between British India and the Indian States V Not 
we. It is the rulers of Indian States who are against recip)ocity. The 
subjects of Indian States are treated as Hritisli citizens when iliey come to 
British India. May I ask, if the citizens of British India are given the 
lights of citizenship when they go to the territories of tlie Indian States? 
The subject of an Indian State, when he comes to British India, gets the 
franchise and' he votes in the elections. J recently saw a constitution 
framed for the benefit of a State and I saw that British Indian citizens 
will have no franchise ^^•hcn they go to the territory of that Indian prince. 
Let us liavc r(‘ciprot*it\ in the rights which arc to be enjoyed by the 
subjects of Indian princes and citizens of British India. VVe are not 
against that reciprocity; but the only reciprocity that tht». princes are 
willing to giv(‘ is the ivei procity in d(ipriving the citizens of British 
India and the eifizens of Indian States of their freedom. We do not want 
that reciprocity. We stand for real reciprocity between British India and 
Indian States. At least let us have reciprocity in all niattcrs. 

It is also said that this legislation is necessary to ])rotecd the Indian 
princes against hlaclvnedl. 1 have dealt with that subject in one of my 
previous spceciies, but T shall say on this occasion that if the ])roposal in 
my amendment is accepted, there will he very little room for blackmail. 
The Indian princes today are willing to give bla(*kmnil, because they have 
large amounts of money at tlieir disposal which they can spend without 
letting the public know. T^ui if there is Constitutional Oovornment in the 
territories of Indian princes, it will not be ])ossibl(‘ for them to liud large 
amounts of money to be syient in blackmail. 1, therefore, fool that the 
establishment ('•f Constitutional Oovornment within the territories of 
Indian princes will he a safeguard for the princes against bhu*kmail. I 
hope, therefore, that flic amendment which T am proposing, namely, that 
the protection of this measure should be given only to those princes or to 
the administration of thos^', Indian States which possess a properly con- 
stituted Legislature is an amendment which will protect the rights of the 
Indian princes. It will protect them; it will increase their status; the 
disability from which they suffer, namely, that they have no jurisdiction 
over the European subjects of His Majesty, will disappear- They will be 
protected against blackmail; they will oven secure reciprocity, and that 
will further the cause of the Federation. Besides that, if the proposal 
contained in mv amendment is accepted, the rights of the subjects of 
Indian States will be protected, the rights of citizens of British India will 
also be protected. I, therefore, feel that my amendment should be 
accepted hv the Government of India and by all sections in this House, 
and T hope it will he accepted. 

Mr President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhcam Chotiy): Amend- 
jnent moved :| 

“That affpr oldu.^e 6 of thf Bill Iho followiner new danse be added : 

‘7. Nothinfr in thi.«^ Art shnll i>e dpcnn^d to anthorisr any artion nndov this Act in 
the interest of any State whirh i« not /Irdnrod bv the Oovernor General in Ooiindl as 
possessing a properly constituted Representative Legislature'.*' 
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Mr. Huhammad Azhar All (Lucknow and !b'^zabad Divisions: Muhaui- 
znadan iiural): Sir, we have been losing battles after battles in this 
House in fighting for our rights, for the rights of the Press, for the rights 
of individuals and for the rights of the whole of the Indian popula- 
tion, .... 

I 

An Honourable Member: It is a sham hght. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar All: My friend says that it is a sham figlitr 
but my own conviction is that it may appear to be a sham fight to* 
those who have ncit got the interest of the Indian public at heart; it will 
appear to be a sham light to those who are callous to our interests, to 
our rights and also to those who are mindful of their own selfish interests. 
Sir, it does not matter whether we lose by votes in this House or we do 
not dividgj on certain questions, but as long as we fight for our rights and 
do not succeed and unless and until the rights of British Indians are 
safeguarded, there is no hope at least for the future Constitution to work 
smoothly and harmoniously. Sir, all subjects or matters connected with 
Indian States were hitherto banned for us to be discussed in this House, 
but the passing of this enactment will, I presume, bring the Indian States 
now and then for discussion in this House. If there are any Indian sub- 
jects who merely out of sympathy or for some reasons better known to 
themselves, do things contrary to the provisions of this Act, then all such 
acts will be a subject matter of discussion in the British Indian Legisla- 
ture. The Indian Courts will in future have to take full cognisance of all 
actions do^^ in Indian States by British Indians, just as much as the 
Courts do take notice of things done by people in British India. If there 
are any matters which have been decided by the Executive Courts that 
require to be taken to the High Court, or if there is any extra expenditure 
to be undertaken in comieccion with these cases by British Indian Courts 
for the purpose of supporting and safeguarding the interests of Indian 
princes, then all such matters will have to come up before Local Councils 
or this House, and in this way affairs in Indian States, which were hitherto 
banned for discussion, can in future be discussed in this House and this 
House will have a full right to deal with all those subjects. When such 
subjects come up for discussion, naturally this House will have every 
right to criticise the conditions prevailing in those States, the position of 
the ruler of the State; in fact all his actions will be a subject matter for 
discussion anJ critici-jm in this House. The private or public actions of 
the princes of Indian States will all have to be discussed on the floor 
of this House. 

Now, Sir,, the amendment c£ my friend, Mr- Joshi, is not put forward 
to oppose or to thwart in any way the attempts of the Government to 
safeguard the interests of the Indian princes; on the other hand, the 
acceptance of this amendment will help the Government to attain the 
object they have iri view 'J'his is a very salutary amendment, and it 
merely aims at safeguarding the interests of British Indians and nothing 
more. I ask the Honourable the Home Member to say in what way does 
it go against the provisions of the Bill. We are not opposing any clause 
of the Bill; the amendment does not seek to oppose the Government 
proposals at all. It only claims to protect the interests of the subjects* 
of British India. Sir, if we do not rise to the occasion and support our 
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own interests, if we do not rise to the occasion and support our own 
people, I do not see what we are here for. Having had a little experi- 
ence myself of Indian States, I can say that, though it may be said that 
most of the Indian States have copied the laws prevailing in British 
India, that they have translated the laws of British India into their own 
vernaculars, I mean laws like the Indian Penal Code, the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code, and ^o forth, yet it is really a matter of great regret that 
in most of the Indian States these law's are not properly followed. You 
will find that the accused have not onljr to stand the trial in the ordinary 
course, but in many cases they are kept in jail for years ^nd years with- 
out trial. Can such a state of affairs exist in any constitutionally gov- 
erned country? Can anybody saj that such States are working under a 
constitutional law? . . . . 

I 

An Honourable Member: Come to Bengal and you will see that people 
are kept in jail for years without trial.i 

I 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar All; And to say that we should be on a par 
with those Indian States w'hich have no constitutional law is really a 
matter for regret. Placed as we are, we live under a Constitution, we 
are here to enact constitutional laws. Moreover, now we are going to be 
on the same level as other demoratic countries after the new Constitutio-n 
comes into existence, and it is not right to say to British Indian subjects 
that they should enact such laws which may make them equal in every 
way, in respect of constitutional law^s, to subjects of Indian States who 
have no Constitution. I shall give in illustration England itself, which is 
a constitutional country. How' will England behave towards her neigh- 
bours who have an imperfect Constitution? She will never behave with 
her neighbours vi^ho are unconstitutional in a constitutional manner. Then, 
why are we forced to cut our throats for the interests of others — ^though 
it may be of Indian princes or Eajahs and Maharajas, and why should we 
allow Indian subjocts to be subjected to such oppressive laws? I am sure 
Fflat if today England wore to be asked to enact for her neighbours in the 
manner in which we are asked to enact for the Indian princes, English 
people will never agree to have such laws enacted in their own country. 
They may have favournhlc treaties 'with other nations, hut they will not 
agree to have such oppressive legislation as we are expected to have under 
this legislation.' 

Sir, again, our judiciary is required to sit quiet and the executive 

„ is given such powers which will be absolutely imconsfcitu- 
12 ooN. simiply to safeguard the Indian princes, whose laws, 

whose actions and whose treatment of their own subjects are not 
constitutional. The duty of the British Government — everywhere, I find, 
is and has been — every day I read in the papers — to safeguard the interests 
of Britishers, not only economically and not only commercially, but also, 
if necessary, by means of arms, by resort to invasions and wars. But 
what are we experiencing here? Even the simple elementary rights of 
citizenship are to be denied to us in the interests of Indian princes. I am 
not one of those who say that the person of Indian princes, their honour, 
their word, their law and their State should not be saved. If the Indian 
Government is so powerful as to save, not only the Indian princes, but 
just as we did during the War, we saved the British nation, we saved 
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iVance {A Voice : “Belgium particularly*') and as my Honourable friend, 
Air. Mitra, says, Belgium particularly, we shall be proud, of saving the 
Indian princes. But by what method? Not by cutting our own noses 
and giving up our rights even, simply to protect the unconstitutional 
condition of these States. My aim — and it is also the aim of my Honour- 
able friend who has moved the amendment — is not to oppose this Bill. 
We cannot oppose it now, it has been passed practically, but it is only 
to put a rider to the Bill to protect the interests of British Indians that 
this amendment is being moved. I support the amendment of Mr. Joshi. 

Khan Bahadur E. M. WilayatuUah (Central Provinces: Muham- 
madan) : Sir, the amendment proposed by my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Joshi, does not seem to me to be one which could be adopted without 
redrafting the whole of the Bill. This amendment says: 

‘‘Nothing in this Act shall be deemed to authorise any action under this Act in the 
interest of any State which is not declared by the G'overnor General in (Vnincil as 
possessing a properly constituted Representative Legislature.” 

Perhaps wo shall have to add a clause in order to define what a properly 
constituted Bepresentative Legislature is, and the present constitutions 
of the Indian States will have to be examined in the light of that defini- 
tion in order to find out to which States the protection given by this Bill 
will apply and to which States it will not apply. 

Sir, a great deal has been said in favour of and also against the provi- 
sions of this ]3ill. 1 have not been able to understand one thing, fi'he 
whole question is that the rulers of Indian Statens are to be protected 
against, vilification, in British India, of themselves or their administrations. 
Eociprocity, according to me, means that Indian States cannot siniilarl.v 
go on indulging in vilification of British Indian administration in Britisli 
India. Supposing we allow criticism to go on which is done for the 
purpose of blackmailing or with the object of creating hatred, (jontempt or 
disaffection towards an Indian State, what would be the effccit if an Indian 
State allowed an organisation of the same kind to exist within its own 
territory carrying on its activities against the British Indian administrn- 
tion in British India? Perhaps the ruler would be in danger of losing 
his position on the qadi, and it cannot be said what other conscqncnccp 
there would be. 1 think that in fairness wc in British India should, not 
allow improper criticism of the administration of Indian States with the 
object of creating hatred, contempt or disaffection. If anybody merely 
made statements of facts without any malicious intention, it would not 
come under the purview of this Bill. 

1 do not quite understand why my Honourable freind, Mr. Joshi, has 
brought in this amendment. If we adopt this new clause, then, in my 
opinion, it will be necessary to redraft the whole Bill and it will entail ft 
lengthy process. For this reason, I oppose the amendment. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi (Tirhut Division : Muhammadan) : 
T rise to support the amendment which has been so ably moved by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi. He has given sound arguments, very valid 
arguments in favour of the amendment. The objection that has just 
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been raised by my Honourable friend, Khan Bahadur Hafiz Wilayatullah, 
seems to me to be misconceived. It appears to him that the clauses of 
the Bill will have to be examined as to which States they will apply and 
to which States they will not apply, or that they will have to be re- 
drafted in view of what this amendment says. Nothin" of this sort 
appears to me to be necessary, because very clearly the amendment says: 

“Nothing in this Act shall be deemed to authorise any action under this Act in the 
interest of any State which is not decltirod by the Governor General in Council as. 
possessing a properly constituted Representative Legislature. “ 


It does not mean anything more than that the bonofit of this Act 
should be given only to those States which have got a properly constituted 
Representative Legislature, and, in view of this, there should be no 
difficulty in the mind of my Honourable friend that this amendment 
upsets the whole structure of the Bill. I shall o)ily add a few observa- 
tions of my own in support of my Honourahh^ friend, Mr, Joslii. My 
experience of the last four or five years since the talk of All-India Federa- 
tion began, is that the States have found out the inherent difficulty in 
which they arc at the present moment, so far as their administrations are 
concerned. They feel that they are being dragged in a chariot in which 
one of the hoi'ses is the British Indian Provinces and the other the Indian 
States. They feel that they cannot go on well with them unless they 
have some sort of uniformity between tbe two, and they have been 
thinking of recasting their administrations to suit the necessities of the 
times, ^ We have found Kapurthala going so forward in reconstituting the 
administration of the State. T myself saw the other dav th€? reconstitu- 
tion of the State of Bampur where a reign of law is going io be established, 
and all altem[)ts are being made to bring it into conformity with the 
genuine nature of democratic institutions. There are many things wdiich 
are sJiain in ilio administration of British India, and I do not w^ant that 
the Indian States should copy the sham part of British India, but only 
that part of it which is really genuine and helpful to the people of the 
States. 

Now, that tendency which has been growing in the Indian States will 
suffer in consequence of this Bill. If the Bill makes them realize that, 
without any change in their administration, they will be protected by the 
bayonet of the British Government, I do not know what impetus there will 
be for these States to imiprove their administration. I cannot think that 
the Honourable the Home Member would not have considered this asp>ect 
of the matter. This amendment of Mr. Joshi wants to extend the 
protection to those States which are on the road to improvement in their 
administration. I think, if the Bill is passed without an amendment of 
this sort or any other compromise that may be arrived at, it will simply 
put a premium on the inefficiency of the Indian States and the: will be 
secure thefi in the knowledge that the rcsrponsihility will not rest with 
them. History will throw the whole responsibiiicy on this House which 
Is going to pass this Bill and on the Home Member and the Political 
Secretary sitting there to pilot this Bill. I, therefore, earnestly appeal 
to the Members on the Treasury Benches to look to this aspect of the 
case and arrive at some sort of compromise on the principles which*, 
underlie the amendment of mv friend, Mr. Joshi. 
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Mr. Bhuput Sing (Bihar and Orissa: Landholders): I rise to support the 
amendment so ably moved by iny Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi. The 
object of this Bill is to protect the Indian States from scurrilous attacks 
in the Press against the rulers andi their maladministration and also to pre- 
vent jathaa. As regards jathas^ I think we all agree that there should be 
some provision to stop tliem. Now, the amendment proposes that there 
should be a Responsible Legislature in the Indian States. If the Indian 
States have got Responsible Legislatures, then the necessity of making any 
Mtacks in the Press against the rulers will not arise. So it is incumbent 
on the Government to sec that those States who want protection from the 
British Govemnn^nt from attacks against them in the Press must have a 
Respon sible Legisla t ure. 

Now, I want to place some of the grievances of our own community, 
the Jain Community, against the Indian States. I think the Govern- 
ment are aware that most of our ancient temples and sacred places of 
pilgrimage are situated in many of the Indian States. There are Jain 
temples in Palitana, Bhavnagar State, Jaisalmer State, Jaipur, Udaipur 
and many other places. Occasions arose when there were interferences 
by the Indian States in connection with the temples. I may cite the 
case of Palitana. A few years ago, the State of Palitana imposed a poll 
tax on all pilgrims going there. Now, as a protest against that, the Jain 
communities throughout India decided not to go there and if no settlement 
would be arrived, they wanted to send a jatha against the State; but 
through the efforts of several leading men from our community and the 
British Government, a. settlement was arrived at. As a result, we had 
to pay Rs. 60,000 a year to the Palitana State, whereas, formerly, we used 
to pay Rs. 15,000 a year. I might again give a recent example in the 
Udaipur State. In the temple of Rikhabded, there is a largo fund worth 
several crorea and the Rana of Udaipur has taken over all the funds and 
what guarantee is there that the money may not be squandered, and as a 
protest against it, our Sacred Saint Shri Shanti Suriji Maharaj began his 
fasting, and, after the lapse of many days of his fasting, the Rana of 
Udaipur has promised to look into the matter and settle the disputes. I 
do not know how far this will be successful. If such inte>*^erence takes 
place in the Indian States, what remedy we in British India have? We 
must agitate in the Press against those rulers, and if we are debarred from 
making any agitation, how arc we going to get the redress of our grievances? 
Will the Government or the Political Secretary give a guarantee that the 
funds of our tcm]ilGs are not dissipated by the Indian States, but there is 
no guarantee now. For all those reasons, if the Indian States want pro- 
tection from attacks in the Press, they must have a Responsible Legisla- 
ture in the States. Otherwise, they cannot expect any protection against 
the Press in British India. W^iih these words, I support the amendment 
i)f my friend Mr. Joshi. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Knmaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural): T am as anxious ns my friends, Mr. Joshi and Mfiulvi Shafee 
Daoodi, to see that the administration of the Indian States is improved. 
T shall indeed he very pleased when T see that properly constituted Legis- 
latures are established in these States; but if we go carefully into it, we 
shall find that the anjqndment of my friend, Mr. Joshi, is not only im- 
practicable, but absurd. 

In the first place, I doubt very much if this Legislature has got the 
power to impose any condition upon the administration of the Indian 
States. I doubt very much if we in this House can pass any law forcing 
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the Indian States to run their administration in a way we like. Probably 
this House would be usurping the functions of the Federal Structure 
Conunittee if we pass an amendment like this. Then, again, if we admit 
that a person, or a (jommunity, requires protection, is it the duty of the 
Legislature to see that the character of that person or that community 
is blameless. Is it the function of the Legislature to see that the person 
who needs protection and to whom we are giving protection has a 
character without any black mark at all? If a dacoit or a habitual crimi- 
nal is assaulted by any person or any offence is committed upon him, 
will the British Courts of justice refuse to give him the protection of the 
Jaw, because his own character is full of black marks? 1 think if we 
accept that proposition, there will be no justice in this world, and chaos 
will ensue. You cannot refuse protection even to the most wicked man 
in this world if he needs |)rotection. You cannot mix the two things. 
It would be absurd to impose any condition for giving pro- 
tection by saying that it will be conditional upon tlie charactei- of the 
man or the cornrnuuity to which the protection is given. If you admit 
that, in certain (-ases, the Administration of an Indian State rctpiires pro- 
tection, you cannot make it conditional, you cannot impose any condition 
that that protection will he given only on such and such conditions. Then, 
again, if you go thoroiigbly into this amendment, you will find tliat it 
will not serve the object which my friend, Mr. Joshi, had in his mind. 
He says: “which is declared by the Governor General in Council as 
possessing a properly constituted ‘Representative Legislature”. Now, will 
my Honourable friend, or Maulana Shafee Daoodi, accept any Legislature 
which is declared by the Governor General as a properly-constituted 
Legislature? Have we not in this very House heard voices raised many 
a time demurring to such a proposition? How many times has the re- 
presentative character of this Assembly itself been challenged? We find 
that the Congress people in the country do not recognise this Assembly 
as being a representative institution. Although the Viceroy has been 
crying from the top of his voice that this is a properly-constituted re- 
firesentativo Assembly, still, if you lead my friend, the Maulana Sahib's 
speeches of 1024 and 1025, you will find many passages in his speeches in 
which he has said that this Assembly was not a properly-constituted 
Assemhlv. If such objections can be raised against this Assembly, how 
will a simple declaration by the Governor General satisfy people, or mv 
friend, Maulana Shafee Daoodi, that the State concerned has got a properly 
eonstitnted Legislative Assembly and the Act should he applied to it? 
This is all absurd. Then, what is a representative Assernbly? The 
elected Members of this Assemhlv were nominated by the Vieerov or the 
J^ecretarv of State to nrocoed to London as members of the Round Table 
Conference. We raised objection in this .Assembly that they were not our 
representatives, that tlicv wore not elected hv ns, and, therefore, we did not 
recognise them as our renresentatives. What is the guarantee, that if an 
Assemhlv is apnointed or nominated by the ruler of an Indian State, 
the people wall not sav that it is not a properly eonstitnted Assembly, that 
it does not represent the voice of the people? So many obiections would 
he raised that T think it would make the applieation of the Aet impos- 
sible and, therefore, T submit that the amendment whieh has been moved 
hv mv friend, Mr. Joshi, should not he adopted. In the first place, m 
fact, T doubt verv much if this House is capable of discussincr this amend- 
ment, and, in the second place, after going through the details of the 
amendment, I find that it is impracticable and absurd, and T oppose it. 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member) : Sur, my Honour- 
ablo friend. Sir Muhammad Yakub, has put very cogently some of the 
objections to my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi s amendment, and I^o not 
wish to repeat them all. My Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, proposes that 
the protection of this Hill should be confined to those States which are 
declared by the Governor General in Council as possessing a properly- 
constituted Eepresentative Assembly. In effect, my Honourable friend 
really means that the Government of India should not recognise, as worthy 
of existence, any Government in any State in India which has not a pro- 
perly-constituted Eepresentative Assembly. That, I think, is clearly the 
intention of rny Honourable friend, for we are taking by this Bill only 
w’hat we regard as the minimum powers necessary for the fulfilment of 
our elementary obligations towards our neighbours and our elementary 
obligations to maintain the peace of India as "a whole — British India as 
well as the States — and yet my Honourable friend suggests that if ^n 
agitation, a dangerous agitation, a revolutionary agitation is directed against 
a State that has not a Eepresentative Assembly, we are to sit silent and 
inactive and allow that revoliifionary agitation to develop. That is a very 
drastic preposition. And, after all, on what does my Honourable friend 
rest his justincation for such a sweeping proposition? It is, really, that 
no Oovoi’nmcnt can bo considered a reasonable Government that has not 
got a Eepre^:ontntive Assembly ! I seemed to hear, when I listened to Mr. 
Joshi, a voice of the nineteenth century speaking. At that time people 
regarded the British Constitution with such unbounded faith and admira- 
tion as the only possible Constitution, not only for the British Empire, but 
for all peoples and all conditions. Well, Sir, I have tried to arcrue before, 
in the course of our debates, that there ai-e other forms of Constitution 
which are not unworthy of onr respect, and I maintain that position. 

Mr. N. M Joshi: Communism. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: If the suggestion is that it is only 
through a iiepresentative Assembly that the grievances of a people can 
be brought to notice, there, again, I would join issue with my Honourable 
friend. My Honourable friend, the Political Secretary, has already made 
it clear that in the Indian States there are facilities, perhaps greater facili- 
ties than exist in British India, for people to represent their grievances 
to their rulers direct, and if that can be done and done in accordance 
with the traditional ideas of the people, then I do not think there is any 
necessity f us to force a particular form of representation of grievances 
through a Representative Assembly upon them. 

I do not think I need add anything more. The amendment really 
strikes at the root principle of our proposals, which is that, in the interests 
of the peace of India as a whole, we must prevent attempts to overthrow 
lawfully-constituted Administrations by revolutionary means. Sir, I oppose 
the amendment. (Applause.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): The 
question is: 

“That after clause 6 of the Bill the following new danse he added : 

*7. Nothing in this Art shall he deemed to authorise any action under this Act in 
the interest of any State which is not declared by the Governor General in Conncil’ 
»8 possessing a properly constituted Representative Legislature*.** 

The motion was negatived. • 
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Mr^ E. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhammadan liural) ; Sir, I 
beg move :j 

**That after clause 6 of the Bill the following new clause be added ; 

7. No Court shall take cognizance of any ofi'ence punishable under section 2 unless 
upon complaint made by order of, or under authority from, the Governor General 
in Council or the Local Government’.** 

This amendment is intended to supply an omission which was due, I 
take it, to an oversight of the Select Committee. Honourable Members 
are aware that clause 2 of the Bill, as amended by the Select Com- 
mittee, has taken the place of a proposal bo amend section 121 A of the 
Indian Penal Code, but if we had adopted the original proposal, there 
would have been no necessity for a specific clause of the character which 
1 propose to be added to this Bill, because, under section 196 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, the sanction of the Governor General in Council 
or the Local Government was a condition precedent to the taking of 
cognizance of any offence punishable under that section. But, as we have 
chosen to create an independent ottonce under clause 2 of the amended 
Bill, this particular safeguj.i’d b(Jcomcs necessary to be mentioned speci- 
fically. I might mention that the language of the clause, as I propose to 
be added, has been bodily taken from section 196 of the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code and that in the States (Prelection) Act of 1923 also there is a 
somewhat similar provision to be found. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (Tl\e Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) • Amend- 
ment moved:! 

“That after clause 6 of the Bill the following new clause be added : 

7. No Court shall take cognizance of any offence punishable under section 2 unless 
upon complaint made by order of, or under authority from, the (xovernor General 
in Council or the Local Government*.** 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Sir, on behalf of Government, 1 
accept the amendment proposed by my Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, 
for the reasons whioli he has so clearly explained to the House. 


Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is:| 

I 

“That after clause 6 of the Bill the following new clause be added ; 

7. No Court shall take cognizance of any offence punishable under section 2 unless 
upon complaint made by order of, or under authority from, the Governor General 
in Council or the Local Government*.*’ 


The motion was adopted., 

New clause 7 was added to the Bill.! 

1 

Mr.' President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tton i8:| 

“That clause 1 stand part of the Bill.*’ 


f 
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Maulvl Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Sir, I move: 

“Tlmt after sub-dause {3) of clause 1 of the Bill the following new sub-clause be 
inserted : 

This Act shall remain in force for a period of two years, but the Governor 
General may at his discretion, by notification in the Gazette of India, extend the 
period by another one year’.** 

Sir, I do not wisli to dilate upon this amendment. We have already 
hud so many defeats on this Bill. The object of my amendment is to 
shorten the period which is fixed as this is the period of repression of British 
•Indian subjects. With that object, I have proposed this amendment. I 
do not want to say any tiling more. 

I 

Mr. President (I’he H<:.nourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amend- 
^ment moved :i 

1 

“That after sub-clause (3) of clause 1 of the Bill the following new sub-clause be 
Inserted : 

‘(^) This Act shall remain in force for a period of two years, but the Governor 
General may at his discretion, by notification in the Gazette of India, extend the 
period by another one year*.** 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Sir, whatever may be the view even- 
tually taken about tlie duration of the Press provisions, I think the House 
Mall recognise that the conditions we seek to prevent by the other provi- 
sions of this Bill, such as, the formation of conspiracies, the organisa- 
tion of jathas, are not temporary conditions, but permanent conditions 
whicli must be provided against by a permanent Statute Sir, I oppose 
flhe amendment. 

I 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The ques- 
tion is:i 

“That after sub-clause (3) of clause 1 of the Bill the following new sub-clause be 
inserted : 

*(J^) This Art shall remain in force for a period of two years, but the Governor 
General may at his discretion, by notification in the Gazette of India, extend the 
period by another one year*.” 

The motion negatived. 

% 

! 

Mr. President (I’he Ilonourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; The ques- 
tion is: I 

“That clause 1 stand part of the Bill.** 

1 

The motion was adopted.- 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill.- 

Mr. President fThe Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The ques^ 
tdon is:: 

“That the Title and the Preamble stand part of the Bill *' 
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Saja Bahadur G. Krii^nainachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly ; Non- 
Muhamiriadau : fcJir, 1 have tabled three amcndrneiits comprising 

the same subject, and, so far as the last amendment (No. 7*) is concerned^ 

I think it is somewhat incomplete, and, therefore, i shall abandon it. 
,With your permission, and if there is no objection, i shall speak upon 
both of my amendments, Nos. 4 and 6. Sir, I have tabled .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): The Hon- 
ourable Member should first move his amendment. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Sir, I beg to move ; 

“That in the Preamble of the Bill, before the words ‘States in India* the word 
‘Indian’ be inserted, and the words ‘which arc under the suzerainty of His Majesty* 
be omitted.” 

The alternative amendment is: 

“That in the Preamble of the Bill, for the words ‘which are under the suzerainty 
of His Majesty’ the words ‘which are in alliance with His Majesty’ bo substituted.’ 

Sir, the reason why 1 tabled these umejul merits was that in the course 
of the discussion on the earlier part of tlie Bill, the Honourable the Law 
Member, in answer to niy question, stated that these words “which are 
under the sir/erairity of His Majesty” do not really mean anything or 
very much, but they arc only used to identify the objection of the pro- 
tection, that is to sa\, the person, the individual or the institution which 
they set out to protect, ff that is the only object and if all that the 
Government desire to do is to identify the person whom they want to 
protect, then I think they ought to accept straightaway my amendment 
Kvhich says : 

“That in the preamble of the Bill, before the words ‘States in India’ the word 
‘Indian’ he inserted,” 

I have put in thrit amendment, because we have always been saying 
something about the British India and the Indian India, and if the word 
“Indian” is added there, I think it will amply snfTice to identify the insti- 
tution or the person whom they want to protect j 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan) : What about Nepal ? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Nepal is not under the suzerainty 
,of His Majesty the King-Emperor. 

I 

An Honourable Member: Why not? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachari«*).r: Because it is not. There is no 
question of why in that case. Whether this Bil] is intended to apply to 
Nepal or not, I do not know. I am only concerned with the Indian 
States about which there is absolutely no doubt in the mind of my Honour- 
able friend, the Political Secretary, and also in my own mind and in the 
mind of the Law Member. So, if your idea is only to identify the persons 

*“That. in the Preamble of the Bill, the word ‘suzerainty’ he omitted.” 
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t)r institutions, simply use the words “Indian States” and you are rid of 
all the bother. But if you want an elaborate legal phrase with all involved 
constructions, then say “which are in alliance with His Majesty”. Then, 
Sir, all the dihiculties (would be solved. But that, X submit, is not the 
object of the Government. The Government for sometime past had been 
adding up to the pile of their expressions and legislative enactments which 
slowly introduced this question of l^aramountcy about which they are 
not yet sure — I say that advisedly — and this is one of those sections by 
vviiieii, although they say, it does not mean anything at all, yet that is 
their real object. As a matter of fact, in the course of the discussion, the 
Honourable the Law Aleniber refeircd us to a definition in the General 
Clauses Act of the word “India" and he said: “You say now what we 
said long long ago in 1895. We have already stated what you now object 
to, and there is no point in your objection”. My Honourable friend, Mr. 
Neogy, with his great and untiring industry, traced the origin of this 
delinition to the Manipur Hesoluiion. He said, in the Manipur case the 
Governnient of India iiad taken a decided stand and he thonglit the 
delinition of “India” in the General Clauses Act was the result of that 
decision made by the Government of India. Whatever the reason may 
bo, you see the danger of allowing these sorts of things to go on without 
a protest. 1 do not say it would be a successful protest, 1 do not imagine 
it would be. 1 have been asked why 1 have put forward this amendment, 
because there is no use in doing so. My answer to tliat is, “what is the 
use of this Assembly at all*?” Have we been abh^ to succeed in any of our 
endeavours when the Government have S(3t their faces against us? Tliere- 
fore, do not put that question to me. No. one is. entitled to put that 
question to me. But tlie position is, and liistory siqiports mo in my view, 
that those who represent the people's cause have not succeeded in a day, 
they have not succeeded in a year, but slowly and surely time after time 
they put forward iln.'iv jiosition and at last a time comes when those who 
are responsible for the Government of the country will stand up and say: 
“Ts this all you want, we arc quite prepared to grant it to yon”. Tn order 
to produce that atmosphere, you must go on speaking and speaking, 
agitating and agitating, and that, Sir, is my reason for putting this forward. 

Another instance that I w'ould cite is what the Honourable the Home 
Member himself stated with regard to the protection of the Press which the 
Honourable the Leader of the Opposition pressed with such force, and 
the Hononrablo tlie Home Member in that persuasive manner of his said : 
“Oh! what does it matter, wo had this provision from 1910 to 1922, did 
you object? No. Then why go and kick against it”. That, Sir, is the 
harm, that is the danger in allowing things to quietly slip into legislative 
enactments, because, by some irony of fate, they always begin to raise 
their head at an inconvenient moment, and unfortunately we have got 
to bow our heads and say: “Yes, it is perfectly true”, and then find out 
if there is any argumv^nt at all. 

Another thing that 'this Legislature has done, I mean its predecessor, 
and winch it had been doing for a very long time until in 1902 their eyes 
were opened to the illegality of their procedure, and that is in connection 
with the Foreign Jurisdiction and Extradition Act, that used to exist, 
I believe from 1877 or 1878, I do not remember the exact year. In the 
olden days, before the Extradition Act was passed in 1903, there was the 
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Foreign Jurisdiction and Extradition Act. Between 1877 and 1902, for 
a whole quarter of a century, actions have been taken, proceedings have 
been instituted and a good many orders have been passed, I am sorry to 
say, greatly to the prejudice of these Indian princes, when, at last, on a 
reference made by one of the important States in Southern India, the 
question had to be referred to the Law Officers of the Crown in England 
and the Law Officers of the Crown in England said that the Indian Legis- 
lature in enacting this had acted ultra vires. The Indian Legislature 
promptly repealed that Act and conliiied its operations to the Extradition 
Act alone. I submit it is not in every case that a need appears in an 
Indian legislative enact merit which is good or correct for making a refer- 
ence to the Law Officers of the Crown every time after tlie phrase is used 
by the Indian Legislature. I, therefore, submit that this sort of expres- 
siem ought not to be allowed to go unchallenged. I need not point out 
other instances where this Legislature has taken upon itself the right of 
liiaking declarations wliich the Privy Council has declared to be ultra vires. 
I can cite so many instances, but I need not do so. The justification for 
my statement is that the inscn’iioii of this phrase is not for the innocent 
{)urj)ose stated by my Honourable friend, the Law Member, but that it 
is a part of lln^ policy of introducing this question of Paramouiitcy is quite 
clt'jir from the siioecli of the Political. Secretary where he stated that he 
was not concerned with wliat the position ought to bo in the relation of 
llie Indian States witli the Government of India, but lie addressed himself 
tv) stating wliat is that position and what that accepted position is. May 
1 rospoctfully ask, wlio acc('pted lhat position? T know that the Govern- 
iiicnt of India state that, they have been stating that over and over again, 
and because you have repeated it- very many times, it does not become 
correct, and that is tlie reason why T do not allow you to repeat it without 
at least a challenge, and that is why I have tabled tlie amendment and 
stood up to support it with what material I could and place it before 
iliis House. 

Now, T come to the speech of my Honourable*, friend, Mr. Neogy, 
when 1 read the other day, seemed to be entirely or practically 
('-ntirely devoted to a criticism of a certain proposition that I had the mis- 
fortune to lay before this House. Before I proceed to a few of them — I am 
not going to deal with the entire lot of them — ^before I deal with some 
of them, there is just one observation of his that I am quite in agree- 
ment with, that is, international lawyers have not yet succeeded in 
defining exactly the position of the relation of the Indian States with 
the Crown or with the Government of India. That is perfectly right for 
the simple reason that international lawyers whenever they consider this 
question, go and deal with it upon the only ground that they know of 
what an international question of law should be, and finding that they 
could not dove-tail this thing into their own idea, they say, they are at 
a loss to decide what it is. That is not, I submit, the peculiarity of 
the lawyers alone. In the scientific field, when Sir Jagadish Chandra 
Bose started his discoveries, there was a dead set against him: it was 
the same thing with Sir C. V. Unman when he first made his discoveries, 
although they were approved of later on in the scientific field. But, in 
the sphere of international law, there has been no jiressure brought to 
bear upon the Government of India, and they go on writing their reso- 
lution, they go on making their declaration. It is nobody’s business to 
controvert it, or, if it was controverted, it was consigned to the waste 
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pajjer basket as coming from a person of whom they were not afraid. 
So, I submit, Sir, these things have been piling up and the international 
lawyers, although they occasionally say that it is not an exactly inter- 
national position, have not been able clearly to locate the position in 
international law of all these Indian States. 

I shall now immediately deal with this right of interference which 
has been claimed as a portion of an important constituent of the right 
of Paramountcy. Sir, 1 make bold to assert that until the Mutiny there 
has not only not been raised any such claim of the right of interference, 
but it has been vigorously repudiated. The first is the statement made 
by the Marquess of Hastings who expressly repudiated any claim of 
Paramountcy which justified interference in internal affairs. This is 
wlint the Governor General in Council said : 

“Td the second paragraph of your first letter, you say that ‘you suppose our 
intei’ference in the Nizam’s affairs to be not merely right but also a duty, arising out 
of onr supremacy in India, which imposes on us the obligation of maintaining the 
trarifpiillity of all countries connected with us, and consequently of protecting the 
people from oppressions, as no less necessary than the guaranteeing of their rulers 
against revolution*. The assumption of our possessing an universal supremacy in 
India, involving such rights as you have described, is a mistake. Over States ” 

— and T want Mr, Neogy’s particular attention to this — 

“which have, by particular engagements, rendered themselves professedly feudatory, 
the British Government does exercise suppremacy;” 

T understand my Honourable friend saying here with some force that 
there are iteatics with Indian yirinccs where they have admitted them- 
selves to 1)0 feudatories. I have no quarrel with those persons; if they 
say they are f(?udMt()ri(‘s, why should I interfere between them and the 
Paramount Power?: 

“but it never has been claimed, and certainly never has been acknowledged in the 
case of Native Powers standing within the denomination of allies,” 

.And I \'’ant also this sentence to he specially noted in justification of 
mv position that the interference by the Government of India is a sort of 
fiahardvsfi : 


“Although a virtual supremacy may undoubtedly be said to exist in the British 
G'ovmnment from the inability of other States to contend with its strength,” 

— If yon cannot contend with the strength of the British Government 
and if tlie British Government w’ant you to do a certain thing, that, m 
course language, is ^aharduftti , and it is foreing your will upon a person 
who has not got the strength to contend with you — 

“the juaking such a superiority a principle singly srufficient for any exertion of our 
will would be to misapply and to f)ervert it to tyrannical purposes.” 

Tlieii, Lord Balhousio was equally emphatic. I will not read the whoic 
of it : 

“I acknowledge no mission confided to the British Government which imposes on it 
thf obligation, or can confer on it the right, of deciding authoritatively on the exist- 
ence of independent Native Sovereignties and of arbitrarily setting them aside when- 
ever their administration nfay not accord with its own views,” etc. 
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Now, Sir, that second pronouncement is by Lord Dalhousie and we 
have come very near the time of the Mutiny. Unfortunately Lord 
Dalhousio started this doctrine of lapse. State after State came under 
his axe and he would not recognise adoption. He said, —and that passage 
that my Honourable friend, Mr. Banga Iyer, read the other day summed 
up the situation, — that adoption cannot confer any right on the ruler to 
perpetuate his sovereignty; and, therefore, he laid tlie axe upon State 
after State. This created sucli a great confusion that although no historian 
has yet written that his particular annexation policy is one of the causes 
of the Indian Mutiny, one can certainly say that it did form what they 
call a contribfitory cause of the Indian Mutiny. After the Mutiny had 
been suppressed, Lord Canning, who was nh'knamed Clemency Canning, 
presented a sanad of adoption to these Indian princes. And that has got 
a little story. The English statesmen were very much perturbed with the 
result of the annexation policy of Lord Dalhousie and so the;^ advised 
Lord Canning to present these adoption sanads which, I believe, generally 
secures to the Indian princes the right to adopt and the right to perpe- 
tuato their succession. And, curiously enough, they passed these sanads 
to Muhammadan princes also, among whom, as far as I understand the 
Muhammadan Law, there is no such thing as adoption. That is the 
trouble; that is the mental state in which they were in order to pacify 
and satisfy the perturbed minds of these rulers. 

Now, I shall submit a little later how this simple incident has been 
used by a very learned Viceroy of India in order to support his owji. 
peculiar theory of Pnramountcy. But at the time I may say that it is 
a matter of history, — unfortunately I have not got the reference here, — 
that most of these princes declined to receive these sanads. But the 
thing was given to them. Then there was a question of political usage 
or political practice. With regard to that, T will read one or two passages 
to show liow these political practices ^omo into existence. We all know 
that in the treaties with the Indian States their right to external sovereignty 
has been taken awav. Now, in order io see thal the obligations ereated 
by ilic treaties are being properly worked, they agreed to receive in their 
Courts ambassadors whom they called Besidents. Just listen how th'j 
political practice came into existence. 

“In miv troafics with them (the rndiaii f»riTK-<*s) \vc rt*rop;nise them as indeyicndent 
sovereigns. 'I’heii we send a Bosident to tVeir Courls. Instead of aetinp; in tho 
character of amba.s.sador, he assumes the functions of a dietat/or, interferes in all their 
private concerns, countenances refractory subjects against them, and makes the most 
ostentatious e.xhihition of this exercise of authority. To bccnre to himself the siipy)ort 
of our (lovornment. he urges some interc'^t which, unthn- tho colour tluowii uyinn it 
by him, is strenuously taken np by our Council ; and tho Government identifies him- 
self with the Resident not only on tho singlo yioint Init on the whoh^ tenor of his 
conduct.” 

Then, a little later, Sir Charles Metcalfe says that whem there is trouble 
in an Indian State : 

“Wo are nob disyiosod to wait until things sottlo thrmsolves in thoir natural course. 
Wo think ourselves called on to interfere, and some hiingliiig or unnatural arrange- 
ment^ is made hy our will, which hecauso it is our own. wc over after support against 
the inclination of tho people and their notions of right and justice.” 

Mr. President (Tho Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chetty) : Tho 
Chair does not u'ant to interrupt tho Honourable Member, but it only 
wants to remind him that he was a party this morning to the arrange- 
ment that this Bill should be finished today and that we have still got 
the third reading stage. 
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Baja Baiiadur G. Krishn am achaiiar ; Do you want me to stop? 

President (The Honourable fc>ir Shaumukham Chetty) : The 
Chair only wants to remind the Honourable Member of that fact, and he 
can regulate his speech accordingly. 

Baja Bahadur G, Kiislinainachariar. My Honourable friend, Sir 

1JP.M. ^^v/iisji Johangir, just now' asked mo to have a sense of pro- 
portion. i have never been able to understand what sense ot 
proportion is. So far at least as it emanates from him, I do not thump 
the table, i do not take up the time of the House in useless discussions. 
Hut this is an important matter. I did agree to that arrangement, and, 
if you wane, i shall not speak on the third reading. Hut this I consider 
to be a most important amendment which goes to the root of the question, 
and 1 think at least some one should stand up and tell the Government 
of India that, in spite of all their nice words, this is what is at the back 
of their minds, and, if they want to insist upon their Paramountoy, they 
should say so straightaway and be done with it, and I shall have no 
arguments whatsoever. That is my point. 1 have not spoken for more 
than 20 minutes now, and 1 iiope I shall be able to linish in another ten 
minutes an I leave it entirely to your pleasure. That is the reason why I 
have omitted a great deal that 1 should otherwise have read. I was 
originally going to take a much longer time than I feel now justified in 
doing, because of this arrangement that I certainly entered into this 
morning, and I Ix'liovc I said that 1 shall speak for about half an hour and 
that rostricl ion that .1 placed uj)on myself has not yet, so far as I can 
judge, Been exceeded. (Interruptioji.) I will end with a certain piece of 
advice to my Hononvablc friend, Mr. Das, which, I trust, as coming from 
one who is old'M* than him — and it is only on that qualification that I give 
it to him — he will listen to in his future accusations against princes. 

What T would now submit is this. There is only one important point 
on which 1 ninst dilate and that is this: this Manipur question shortly 
put is this : the British Government put on the throne of Manipur one 
Yuvraj, and immediately asked that he should get rid of certain persons; 
he declined, and, T believe, a man of the name of Quinton wont there to 
bring him btick to liis senses; then there was a rebellion and somebody 
was murdered and there was a trial. T will ask the House to read the 
memorandum of Mano Mohan Ghosh relating to the Manipur case on the 
appeal of the Manipur prince and what the Government of India did there. 
They passed a Eesolution declaring themselves to be the Judges and they 
said no one was entitled to question them and there they laid down the 
extraordinary proposition that in the case of Manipur which I can under- 
stand, bnt in the case of other States also, the British Government's 
parmnonntcy cannot be questioned. That has been submitted to a very 
close analysis by a very distinguished constitutional lawyer, and also by a 
gentleman of the name of Mr. Keith, and he savs that the Government of 
India had absolutely no right to make that declaration whatsoever, if 
yon will read that passage — do not want to take up time by reading 
that nassage — yon will find it. But my Honourable friend, Mr. N^oogv, 
waxed eloquent over the Manipur question ; he said : 

“Tn the year 1891. we have already said that you have no international status and 
we are entitled to deal with yon pist as we likei” 
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Your own statement in 1891 becomes gospel in the year 1934. That is 
my complaint and that is the reason why 1 say these things, not having 
been objected to at the proper time assume far more importance than 
probably they are entitled to; and my purpose is to point out that position. 
Then, it was stated that the assumj)tion by the Queen of imperial dignity 
shows that these gentlemen have always been relegated to the limbo of 
something. Not so. In the Queen's Proclamation, there is a distinct 
provision to show that all treaties entered into with these Indian States 
will be respected. Consequently, L say that this position cither is not 
supported. 

Now, I will only deal with Lord Leading's pronouncement, and I shall 
close. Up to tlie administration of Lord Mayo, this condition remained, 
and then it began slowly to develop the other way. Lord Curzon reduced 
the level of the Indian princes to departmental agents of the Government 
of India, and after him came Lord Alinto who reversed that policy, and, 
then, after some time, came Lord Leading; and unfortunately the question 
of the restitution of the Berars was placed before him. In deciding that 
question, Lord Loading stated that Paraiuountcy does not depend upon 
engagements and treaties; and my lionourable friend, Mr. Langa Iyer, 
staled that Parumoiintcy must be I'arainount: I ean quite understand it if 
that sentence can be finished by saying “must be Paramount over all 
reason But bow does ibe Paramountcy come into existence? His 
Excellency Lori Loading relied upon the presentation of that very sanad 
to which r referred a little earlier, as one of the grounds upon which the 
British Government were entitled to Paramountcy. ^rhere is no suzerainty; 
there is no Paramountcy; the British Government, for reasons of political 
expedituicy, hav(^ stalled upon this i)nni*iplo whether they are right or 
wrong, I do not know; but if yon want that this thing sliould be estab- 
lished, say ?o in deHnit(' terms and he done with it rather than camouflage 
it in that manner — this does not mean this, and that does not mean that. 
That is my position and that is the reason why T ask that these words be 
omitted, because, in the present instance, you may only say that it is a 
matter of explanation and use the words in ordinary parlance and then be 
done with it so far as this Bill is concerned. If you raise the question of 
Paramountcy again, we shall take it up at that time. That is all I have 
to say. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chetty) : Amend- 
ment moved : 

. "That in the Preamble of the Bill, before the words ‘States in Tndia’ the word 
‘Indian* bo inserted, and the words ‘which are under the suzerainty of ITis Majesty* 
be omitted.” 


The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter (Law Member): Sir, the Baja 
Bahadur’s grievance is that by introducing the words “under the suzerainty 
of His Majesty” we are in an insidious manner consolidating our position 
as the Paramount Power. That is the substance of his grievance. I 
submit it is absolutely unfounded. The Raja Bahadur will pardon me if 
at the outset I correct some of his inaccuracies. He traced this phrase 
“under the suzerainty of His Majesty” to some Resolution — ^the Manipur 

Resolution oi some other— of 1895. Let me remind him 

* 

Ba]a Bahadur g. Kris h na m achariar: I did' not say that. 
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The Honourable Sir Biojendra Mitter: Let me remind him that six 

years botoro 3895 the Imperial Parliament adopted this phrase and substi- 
tute, d it for the previous phrase “in alliance with His Majesty**. In the 
yei.r 1889, Parliament passed the Interpretation Act, and section 18(5) of 
that Act defines India. It says: ^ 

“Tho expression India shall mean British India, together with any territories of 
any native prince of chief iindci tlie suzerainly of His Majesty exercised through 
the (lovcrnor Oenenil of India or through any Governor or other officer subordinate 
to the Governor General of India.’* 

Sr this ])hrase in relation to Indian States was used in the Interpreta- 
tion Act of 1889. The Oent^ral Clauses Act of 1897 copied the definition 
in the Intin-protation Act. If I may refer my Honourable friend, the 
Baja Bahadur, to Ilbert*s well known book on the Government of India, 

. he will find tfje explanation why the change was made. At page 292, 
Tlbort says: 

“India as distinguished from British India includes also the territories of Native 
States which used to Ijc described in <Atets of Parliament as ‘the dominions of the 
Princes and States of India in .alliance with His Majesty’ or in similar terms. The 
expression ‘suzerainty’ is substituted by the Interpretation Act for the older ex- 
pression ‘alliance’ as indicating more accurately the relation between the rulers of 
those States and the British thrown as the paramount authority throughout India. It 
is a term which is perhaps incapable of precise definition, but which is usefully 
employed to indicate the ])olitical authority exefeised by one State over another and 
approximating more or less (losely to complete sovereignty. The territories of the 
Native States are •not part of tho dominions of the King, but their subjects are for 
international puiposes in the same position as British subjects.” 

Sir, T need not quote any more. When we use tho expression “under 
the suzerainty of His Majesty we are not using it for the purpose of 
establishing a doubtful title, but we arc using it for the purpose of 
..correetlv describing the relation between the. British Crown and the States 
in India. Sir, if there be any doubt in this matter, I shall irofer my 
friend to juiihoritative books on International Law. Sovereignty, Sir, 
in International Law may mean eitlier complete sovereignty in all matters, 
,or a mixlificd sovereignty, a restricted sovereignty. Sovereignty may be 
absolute with respect to external affairs as well as to internal affairs. In 
the case of Indian States, sovereignty does not extend to external affairs, 
but it is limited to internal affairs, — external affairs being in the hands of 
the Paramount Power. Sir, I shall read a passage from Holland's book 
on Jurisprudence: ) 

“Tlio sovereignty of the ruling part has two aspects. It is ‘external’, as independent 
of all control from Avithmit; *intornaV, as paramount over all action within. Austin 
expressed this its double cbaiMcter bv paying that a poveroign power is not in a habit 
of obedience to any dctciininate bnmnn superior, while it i? itself the determinate 
and common superior to which tho bulk of a subject society is in the habit of 
obedience. 

With reference to each kind of sovereignty, questions arise the nature of which 

must be brieflv indicaled. External sovereignty, without the possession of wliich no 

State is qualified for membership of the family of Nations, is enjoyed most obviously 

by what ia technically known as a ‘Simple State*, ?.p., by one which is ‘not bound in 

a permanent manner to any foreign political body*. 

States which are not ‘simple’ are members of a ‘System of States’, in which they 
are combined upon equal or upon unequal terms. In the former case they compose 
an ‘Incorporate TTninn’, such as is the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
or an ‘Etat f^d^ratif*. or ‘Biindessataat’, such as are the United States of America, the 
Swiss Confederation or the German Empire. In the latter case the States occupying 
the inferior position are known as ‘mi-sou verains,* and may be ‘protected’ like the 
B'epublics of Andorre and San-Marino . . . .” 
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After having said that, he goes on to say : ^ 

“The external sovereignty of a system of unequally united states is to be looked 
for equally in the State which is suzerain or protector of the others.” 

Now, that is the position, — either absolute sovereignty or limited 
sovereignty. Sir, no one, not even Baja Bahadur Krisbnamachariar will 
claim that Indian States enjoy absolute sovereignty. That being so, they 
have a limited sovereignty. If they have a limited sovereignty, then what 
is the Paramount Power V ^ 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: The rest was assigned by the 
princes to the Government which makes all the difference in the world. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Whether it is by an agreement 
or otherwise, the fact remains that tlie States do not possess external 
sovereignty, and tliai extevnal sovereignty is vested in the Paramount 
Power, and the British Crown is the Paramount Power in India. Sir, 1 
have read from Holland a passage in order to explain the two different 
Jfinds of sovereignty. Now, I shall turn to another book on Jurisprud- 
ence in which a classification is made. 1 am showing tliat the phrase 
used is the correct phrase describing the position of the States vis-a-via 
the British Crown. I shall quote a. short passage from Salmond’s book 
on Jurisprudence where he has classified the different kinds of sovereignty. 
At page «548, Salmond says this: ; 

“British India, that is to say, that part of India which is a British Dominion, as 
opposed to those numerous portions which are still recognised us the territory of 
protected Indian princes and arc therefore in law British protectorates.” 

Then he goes on to say : 

“With reference to internal sovereignty protectorates are of three kinds : 

The first consists of those protectorates over which tlie Crown exercises external 
sovereignty only. The internal sovereignty is left wholly to some local Government 
to which the territory is recognised as still belonging, notwithstanding the fact 
that as against all other States the territory is regarded as exclusively within British 
jurisdiction. This is understood, for example, to be the case with the Protected 
Native States of India. Externally these States are included within the outer 
boundaries of the British Empire. They jiossess no international relation to other 
States. The internal government of these States, however, is solely in the hands of 
their own native princes. Whatever authority is exercised over them by the Crown is 
exercised by way of international relationship and diplomacy only, and not by 
way of constitutional law.” 

Sir, my submission is that there is no insidious purpose behind this 
phrase. This is a well-known phrase adopted by Ihirliameni so back 
as 1889. It is repeated in the General Clauses Act, and tlie Manipur 
Besolution or any other Besolution has nothing whatever to do with 
M 

Raja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: I did not say that. I think it 
was Mr. Neogy who referred to it. 


The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: It has been mentioned in the 
debate. It is a well recognised phrase which for 45 years got currency 
and wliieli correctly represents the relation of the Indian States to the 
British Crown. That being so, the charge of insidious attempt to con- 
solidate Paramountcy is not well-founded. The phrase ought to remain 
in order to identify and distinguish the States:^ I opposeTtbe amendment. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable 8ir Slianmukham Clietty): At this 
stage, the Chair would point out to the House the implications of this 
discussion. This House is not competent to decide cither tlie constitu- 
tional or legal relation between the British Crown and any Indian State. 
This is not the forum for tlie Government either to establish a claim or 
to conljiTn a doubtful one. The phrase used here, “which are under the 
suzerainty of His Majesty ”, so far as this House is concerned, has to be 
considered purely as a descriptive one or a restrictive one if neces- 
sary. The object of tlio Afit is to protect the administration of States 
in Indi.'i wliich are under tlie suzerainty of His Majesty. If there are in 
India any States which are under the suzerainty of Ilis Majesty, then 
this Act will apply in relation to the conditions in those States. If in 
India there are any States which do not come under the suzerainty of Tlis 
Majesty the King, then Uiis Act will not apply to the conditions existing 
in t}ios(* Stales. 

An Honourable Member: Sucli as Nepal 

Mr. President (Tlie Honourable Sir Shanmukham Clietty) : By passing 
this Bill, this House' will not create any new claims for the British Crown, 
nor will it tak^* away any constitutional or legal rights which any Indian 
State or prince already possesses. Tho House must clearly understand 
that. Therefore, what the Chair wants to point out is that by enacting 
this measure and by allowing thtse words to stand if iht' TIousc so 
chooses, it docs not confer any new right on the British. Ch;own, nor does 
it take away any existing rights from any Indian State or prince. 

Raja Bahadur G, Krishnamachariar : Is that your ruling, Sir? 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : That is 
the ruling of the Chair. 

Honourable Members may remember that a meeting of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research was to take place this evening at 6-16. 
The Chair pointed out to tho Vice-Chairman of the Imperial Council that, 
in view of our programme, Honourable Members might probably find it 
difficult to attend the meeting this evening. On this suggestion of mine, 
the Vice-Chairman has decided to postpone this meeting, and he has asked 
the Chair to inform Honourable Members that the postponed meeting will 
be held later on at a convenient date in Simla. ' 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty Minutes Past Two 
of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty Minutes Past Two 
of the Cdock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmuliham Chetty) 
in the Chair. 


Sir Hari Singh GOur: The Honourable Raja Bahadur raised a question 
dealing witti the problem of suzerainty and be said that the words in 
the Preamble to J;he effect that it is expedient to protect the administration 
of States in India which .€ire under the suzerainty of His Majesty from 
activities, and so forth, should be deleted. I quite recognise that it is not 
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for this House to solve the question of suzerainty. At the same time, 
the legislative enactment enacted by this House is a voice of the Legis- 
lat 4 re and the Members of this House must understand the meaning of 
the terms they employ in enacting a measure in their name. Therefore, 
it would be necessary to inquire into the meaning of the term suzerainty, 
because, if we were in doubt as to whether any States at all would be 
affected by this measure, we would not be willing partners to its enact- 
ment. It may be that some States are subject to the suzerain authority 
of. the Paramoimt Power and others are not, but, in that state of doubt, 
it is. necessary for this House to inquire as to what States it is intended 
to protect, and, ih that view, 1 submit, the question has got to be dealt 
with, , not for the purpose of laying down any novel principle, but for the 
purpose of understanding what meaning we attach to the phrase used in 
tliis enactment. N.ow, the Honourable the Law Member has pointed out 
that in the Interpretation Act of 1889, it has been clearly set out by 
Parliament that the Indian States are to be treated as States under the 
suzerainty of the British Crown. Now, if I may bo permitted to follow 
that argument further and draw the attention of the House to the enact- 
ment of section 33 of the Government of India Act, we will find that that 
section/ lays down the following terms : 

"Subject to the provisions of this uA)ct and the rules made thereunder the superin- 
tendence, direction and control of the civil and military government of India (of 
India, not of British India) is vested in the ‘ Governor General in Council who iS 
required to pay. due obedience to all such orders as he may receive from the Secre- 
tary of V State. 

.. Now,iI submit, that the meaning of: section 33 is clear. Whatever may 
bo {he powers of the Legislative Assembly in respect of measures intended 
to. apply , to the Indian States, there can be no doubt whatever that the 
Goyemor. General in Council are charged with the duty of administering 
or at. any rate of having control of the civil and military Government' of 
India. It has been pointed out by my friend, the Eaja Bahadur, that the 
Indian States, or at any. rate, some of them for whom he speaks, may 
have entered into an alliance with the Crown for the purpose of special 
protection . which is given to them, but I beg to submit, that whether it. 
is by conquest or treaty or usage or sufferance, the fact is a fact, namely, 
that the British Crown is charged with the duty and has incurred the 
obligation of protecting the Indian States against internal commotion and 
external, aggression that in itself clothes the British Crown with the 
attribute of suzerainty, because the word ‘‘suzerain”, means nJbhing 
more than an overlordship, lord paramount or protector and I, therefore, 
submit that the question is not in what manner the British Government 
has acquired its Paramountcy, but the question rather is whether the. 
Government does, as a matter of fact, exercise the right of Paramountcy, 
and, as I have submitted, the right of Paramountcy has become inherent 
in the British Crown by reason of the protection given to the Indian States 
lor nearly a century, if not more. 

Raja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: Even though for money received? 

Sir 'Sari; Sinjsh 'OOur: The fact that money is received does not make 
the British Government the agent of the Indian States. A consideration 
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may be received for a certain overlordship for the exercise of % ceHain 
teudai right and the discharge of feudal obligations. The question pf pay- 
ment is wholly immaterial. The question that is germane = to the present 
discussion is this — ^is it or is it not that the British Orowh. posseses certain 
rights over the Indian btates as regards protection and general supenn- 
tehdehce? That, 1 submit, is the main point in the whole dase, and my 
friend, the Baja Bahadur, cannot deny that fact, that the British Grown 
does possess those rights and under the (iovernuient of India Act, Section 
83, those rights have been delegated to the Governor General in Council. 
Therefore, 1 submit, the question of suzerainty admits of no doubt, nor 
indeed is it open to any argument, it has been said that the British 
Crown is in alliance with some of the Indian States, but the mere fact 
that it is an alliance in which one protects the other and one charges one- 
self with the obligation to see that there is a certain modicum of good 
government in the States itself sulhces to clothe the superior power with 
the attribute of suzerainty. Suzerainty means, as 1 have pointed out, 
nothing more and nothing less than overlordship, and these are the 
attributes of overlordship. The Indian States, it is admitted, are not 
international States. These are States which are protected using that 
phrase which has been used in several legal and constitutional .documents, 
protected by the British Crown, and; being protected States, the British 
Crown possesses the suzerain power. That, 1 submit, cannot be open to 
any argument on the other side, 4md 1, therefore, submit that, when you 
have put in the Preamble the words objected to by my friend, the Baja 
Bahadur, those words are to my mind, necessary for the purpose of 
distinguishing; States as are comprised in Act Xil of 1932. As Honourable 
Members will remember, this Act was passed on the 8th April, 1932, to 
provide against the publication of statements likely to prejudice the 
maintenance of friendly relations between His Majesty’s Government 
and the Governments of certain foreign States, so that, you have, on the 
one side, foreign States with whom the British Crown is in alliance by 
treaties; you have, on the other side, a closer nexus between the Indian 
States and the British Crown in which the attribute of Paiamountcy is 
justly claimed by the British Crown via-a-^via the Indian States. In 
that view, I submit the language of the Preamble is not open to objection. 
(Loud Applause.) 

ja^, Sitakanta Maliapatra (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, 
1 tbifik it were better if my esteemed friend, the Leader of the Centre 
Party, had thrown more light with regard to the amendment proposed by 
him. The Honourable Member, it seems, will be satisfied if a verbal 
alteration is made in the Preamble. The question raised by him will , be 
better understood if the realities of ,the. situation are cleared up, apart 
from historical developments. I may very pertinently raise the question 
in this House — what are we doing by this enactment? Are we not, in 
the compass of six clause's, extending our proteifeting hand to the 
Administrations of these States? The assumptipne underlying . .this 
legislation are that the States are so many helpless IkkIics who must be 
protected from being overawed, from disaffection and contempt from 
assemblies not in themselves unlawful, and even from emergencies with 
which we in British India aye so familiar as. the Holwell’s pill of section 
144. and, lastly, from civil disobedience of the nature*6f the recent Indian 

^ ■> p 
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situation. Corporate bodies which are in alliance with His Majesty do 
not oai» for •' .such laws being enacted in their favour and for their 
protection, 

I consider that lustorical retrospect is valuable only for those who can 
stand by their rights. It is only a factor to add to the poignancy of the 
grief when those rights are being lost. I admit I am not, I cannot be, 
familiar with the treaty-rights, privileges and dignities of the princes of 
India. I r know , that in 1921, when the Chamber of Princes was 
inaugurated, the King-Emperor s Proclamation was in these terms. Sir, 
here I will quote from a recent book ‘‘The English in India** by Sir John 
Marriott. Tfte 1King-Emperor*8 Proclamation included the following 
passage : 

*Tn My former Proclamation, [ repeated the assurance, given on many occasions 
by My Royal Predecessors and Myself, of My determination ever to maintain un- 
impaired the privileges, rights and dignities of the Princes of India. The Princes 
may rest assured that this pledge remains inviolate and inviolable.** 

But, in December, 1929, the Maharaja of Bikaner, addressing his own 
Legislative Assembly, said: 

look forward to the day when a united India will be enjoying Dominion Status 
under the aegis of the King-Emperor and the Princes and the States will be in the 
fullest enjoyment of whAt is their due as a solid federal body in a position of absolute 
equality’* , 

— mark the words, “absolute equality'' — 

“with the Federal Provinces of British India.** 

I do not know of any difference of opinion amongst the princes with 
regard to this pronouncement j 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: There is.) 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatrk: Therefore, T take it that the princes have 
accepted the position that their Rtates in the future political India would 
be given their due if they remain equal with the Provinces. The next 
step in the chain of reasoning is that as a Governor is to a Province, a 
nrince will he to his State— what is a subvention to a Province will be a 
loan to a State. (Tfear. hear.) No doubt it has been recognised that 
the princes as a whr^le are passionately attached to the maintenance in its 
entirety and unimpaired of their individual sovereignty within their l^tates. 
Biit thus far and no further. The Simon Commission created the im“pres- 
sioTl. when discussing the Question of Federation, that the suzerainty, of 
the King-Emperor had been loyally accepted by the princes. Sir, Sir 
John Marriott is a well-known writer on political philosophy, ns his work 
on States Is recognised by our Universities as an authority. This is how 
he has understood the matter. T am quoting from his book, Sir: 

, “Tn view pf the geographical unitv of the Indian Peninsula, in view of the loyal 
aT)ce of the snze^aintv of thp King-Emperpr. . in view of the steadv erow+h pf 
♦'''hromir nnitv" apd of- social PTobl<»Tns common to Tndfa as a whole, above all by 
»'«!..'»on of the fact that it is onlv under a federal system that the sentiment underlying 
the. nationalist, movement can he. given effective expression, the Commissioners" 

rTthat is, the' Cbmniis^Iohers of the Siition Commission— 

“were driven towards the idea of an. All-India Federation.'** 

■ ” ’ 02 '' 
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Therefore, I take it that this Preamble is necessary to usher ini a new 
era — a happy augury to complete the picture which was drawn- by ; the 
Montford Report about the future of India. Sir, here. I shalL quote a 
passage from the Montford Report :i 

“Our conception of the eventual future of India is a sisterhood of States, self- 

governing in all matters of purely local or provincial interest Over this 

congeries of States would preside a central government increasingly representative 
of and responsible to the people of all of them : dealing with matters, both internal 
and external, of common interest to the whole of India ;— British India mark 
you ) — acting as arbiter in inter-State relations, and representing the interests of all 
India on equal terms with the self-governing units of the British Empire. Inf this 
picture there is a place also for the Native States. Thus far as to the idealistic 
side. As to the realities, let us not forget that there has been of late much 

modernisation of these States. We find from the States Committee’s Report that 

’no fewer than 30 of the States have established legislative Councils, most of which 
are at present invariably of a consultative nature only; 40 haTe constituted High 
Courts more or less on British Indian models; 34 have separated executive from 
judicial functions; 56 have a fixed privy purse; 46 have started a regular graded civil 
list of officials; and 54 have pension or provident fund schemes’.” 

But, in spite of this progressive realisation and up-to-date modernisa- 
tion, this law has been found necessary- And why? Because we have 
had recent illustrations in Kashmir and in Alwar of the fact that when 
the subjects show an unr\ily attitude or defiance of the authority of the 
princes under treaty rights, the latter . seek British military protection. 
There is a memorandum published by the authority of the Government of 
India on the Indian States wherein the Indian States have been described 
in a tabular form. In that table, there are columns showing Military Forces 
With sub-columns of regular' troops, cavalry, infantry and artillery; irre- 
gular troops, cavalry, infantry and artillery; Indian' State Forces, cavalry, 
infantry and artillery; police forces. Then, there are the salutes of guns, 
permanent, personal, ]o(*al, and all that. In spite of all this paraphernalia 
of sovereignty, it has been found necessary to extend our protecting hands 

these States by mears of this piece of legislation. It must, therefore, 
be taken for granted that the allies of our Sovereign have in reality 
acknowledged the suzerainty of His Majesty or His Majesty’s representa- 
tives ruling over the destinies of 850 millions in India. Sir, why should we 
hot accept the facts as they are^. 

ilr, Muhammad Anwar-ul-Aaim (Chittagong Division : Muhammadan 
Rural) : Mr. President, I shall not be very long. I only wish to speak 
one or two words in connection with amendment No. 6 of' Raja Bahadur 
Krishnamachariar. It seems to me that there is a sort of misunderstand- 
ing with regard to the words ‘‘alliance’' and “sovereignty”. I think, from 
a layman's point cf view, alliance from the point of view of the Interna- 
tional Law is only possible when the two contracting parties are of the 
status of sovereigns. Students of history must also have Heard of words 
like Triple Alliance and alliances of certain other names. My impression 
from the reading of this historical aspect is that this alliance is of such 
a nature that in 1927 the Order of the Princes went over to Simla in a 
deputation to the Governor General and the Viceroy with regard to the 
redressing of their grievances and they wanted to know definitely what 
was their place in the vast picture of this continent. Also, that, certain 
of these Indian States came iqto being as a result of the downfall of the 
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Mughal Empire after ibe death of Aurangzeb, and none of t-hese. States 
ever held any Intei’njUional status, and nearly all of them were subordinate 
or tributary to the Mughal Empire or to the Mahratta supremacy or the 
Sikh Kingdom, and some of them were created by the British. If these 
are historical facts ai d if some of these States were created by the British 
Government after the downfall of the Mughals and if some of these States 
came into being because of certain lerrns and treaties, then how can their 
advocates claim equal status for them here? It is absolutely human 
and natural that if T have any authority over anybody in regard to certain 
inatters, I shall l)e the last p(a*son to go to him and pay him my respects 
unless I am compelled to do so. These States are sovereign within their 
territories, but that is nothing much. If there are certain provisions as 
was quoted by the Leader of the Nationalist Party in section 33 of the 
Government of India Act, where there is no place found for this order, and, 
by implication, the Government of Ipdia Act of 1019 is for the whole of 
this country including the Indian States, then the grouse of niy friend, the 
Leader of the Centre Party, is likely to hold very little water. . Secondly, 
even from the cursory reading of the Butler Committee’s report — and I 
do not hold any brief for anybody — ^it wall be manifest and patent to any- 
body that the princes have out of their own initiative asked the British 
Government to do many things for them, and the British Government have 
taken the advantage of their w’cakness. Therefore, my humble opinion is 
that the princes have to thank themselves for the position in which they 
fend themselves and nobody else.' 

Mir. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Sir Harry 
Paig.1 

inie Honourable Sir Harry Haig: My Honourable colleague was in 
charge of this amendment.. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : He has 
lAllpeady spoken.' 

. TKe Honourable Sir Harry Haig* I have nothing to add to what my 
Honourable colleague has already said.* 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The ques- 
tion is: 

“That in the Preamble of the Bill, before the words ‘States in: India’ the word 
‘Indian* he inserted, and the words ‘which are under the suzerainty of His Majesty’ 
be omitted.” 

The motion was negatived.' 

. Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Does the 
Eaja Bahadur want to move his amendment No. 6*? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: No; it is the same thing. 

Mk. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 
is : 

“That the Title and the Preamble stand part of the Bill.” 

. The motion was adopted. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

• .The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Sir, I move: 

■ “That the Bill, as amended, be passed.” 

*“That in the Preamble of the Bill, for the words ‘v.hich are under tlie suzerainty 
of. His Majeptjr’ the words ‘which are in alliance. witH His Majesty* be substituted.” 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : ^ Motion 
moved :j 

“That the Bill, as amended, be passed.** ^ 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi (Madras ceded Districts and Chittoor : 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, it is a misnomer to say that the Bill, as 
amended, be passed, because there are no amendments that have been 
carried, except the amendment of Mr. Neogy which was only to remove 
tt teclinical defect. On the other hand, the Bill, as it emerged from the 
Select Committee, has been passed without any change whatsoever. We 
have to go back and see whether the Select Committee has so amended the 
Bill as to remove all the obnoxious provisions in it. 

Sir, the Select Committee amended one important provision regarding 
conspiracies. It is a very good amendment. They have not amended the 
provision in the Indian Penal Code, but have introduced a separate pro- 
vision altogether in the form of clause 2 of this Bill, and they have made 
conspiracies against Indian States a lesser offence. I must say there is 
no one in this House who will oppose this amendment. I am also sure 
that there w'lll not be any opposition in this House regarding the provision 
against jathaa into the Indian States. In the Select Committee, they 
have made some verbal alterations, and they will, I am sure, receive the 
approval of the House. But, Sir, along with these salutary provisipn^, 
a vc?ry obnoxious provision regarding the press has been added in this 
Bill. If this Bill had been introduced with only two clauses regarding 
provision against conspiracies as well as against jdihaa, then it would have 
passed througli this House without much opposition. Along with these 
provisions tliey liave introduced a most controversial provision regarding 
the press emergency powers. The Honourable the Home Member has 
stated that this provision has absolutely nothing to do with the emergency 
that exists in iliis country, but at the same time the Bill provides that 
tliis provision will come into operation immediately. I shrewdly suspect 
that this Bill must have been conceived at the time when the emergency 
existed in thi.s country. The Emergency Powers Act was passed when 
tlierrj w^as a great emergency in the country. There was the Red Shirt 
movement in the Frontier, the no-tax movement in the U. P., and the 
Government at that time passed Ordinances after Ordinances, and even- 
tually they passed this Emergency Powers Act in the wake of these 
Ordinances embodying the quintessence of the provisions of these Ordi- 
nances.. Can any one say at this distance of time that any sort of emergency 
exists in this country and in the Indian States? Sir, that is why I submit 
tliat this provision in this Bill is uncalled for and out of date. Again, at the 
time when the Emergency Powers Act was passed, the Government were 
pursuing a dual policy, the policy of repression on the one hand, and, at 
the same time, fashioning the Constitution for Self-Government in this 
country. But the Home Member wants this House now to extend the 
same provisions to the Indian States, but at the same time he has not 
assured us what the Indian States will give in return in the way of giving 
certain fundamental rights of citizenship to their subjects. 

Member after Member from this side of the House has put this question 
to the Home Member and he was not able to answer this question satis- 
factorilv. Then the Law- Member queried in reply to a speech by SarAar 
Sant Singh that these provisions should be made applicable to any Statt 
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where the aduiiniutratioa is based upon law. What 'law the Honour- 
uuib iviemher lias m mma/ We au not expect tae btutes to at ouce 
lutrbauce Constitutional jiieiorins oringiiig tneu* btutes up to tlie standard 
01 lUe Ji'ro Vinces in inuia. jjut lais ijegisiature expects taat tlie inuian 
biates would at least guarantee me rignts oi citizensnip, ireedom ol speech 
and ireedom to liold meetings and tne provision lor popular ijegisiatures. 
1 would reler the ±±onouraDie tne i^aw Member to tne various speecnes 
made by me Viceroys and Uovernors Ueneral at tne banquets in tne moiun 
btates and 1 particularly araw' ms attention to tne speecn made by Lord 
Irwin in the i^rinces Cnamber wherem he clearly states what sort ol ad- 
ministration he expects to be established in tne Indian btates. We do 
not want anything more, we want that the States should come up to the 
standard ol administration winch Lord Irwin envisaged lor them. There 
are a few biates no do-ubt which are bemg administered very elhcientiy, 
lor instance, Mysore and Travancore, and mey are havmg popular elected 
Legislatures, and hence tlie representatives oi the people could ventilate 
their grievances in their Legislatures. There are other Indian btates 
which have no popular Legislatures, and there is absolutely no w’ay for 
the btates subjects to ventilate their grievances and get them redressed. 
In those btates, the press is. gagged, freedom of . speech is restricted, pubho 
meetings are prohibited except to express a vote of loyalty to their ruler, 
buch are the conditions that exist in these days, and hence‘> th^ btates 
subjects have no other alternative except to ventilate their grievances m 
the neighbouring British territory. But, bir, the Indian btates cannot 
reniain in isolation. There are British subjects who have got business 
connections with the Indian btates, they have got large properties and 
many close relations, and, with all these connections with the Indian 
btates, it is impossible to expect that they will not ventilate their griev- 
ances in any Brit‘ish( territory. bir, it may be asked, why should the 
Government extend this sort of protection to the Indian States? The 
Government will say, as the Honourable the Home Member stated, that 
it is ah elementary obligation towards a neighbour that we should extend 
protection. But, Sir, that is not the only reason. The reason is given 
in the Preamble itself. The Preamble states “To protect the Administra- 
tions of States in India which are under the suzerainty of His Majesty 
from activities, etc. . . .“ Thus, it is as a Paramount Power that the 
Government of India want to protect the Indian States from any activities 
promoted in British India. Sir, if it is the duty of a Paramount 
Power to protect the Indian States from any attacks against 
the administration of those Stated, it is also the duty of the 
Paramount Power to see that there is proper administration maintained 
in those States. If any authority is necessary to strengthen this propo- 
sition, it is to be found in various declarations of the Gkivernors General 
and Political Agents from time to time. When the Paramount Power 
wants to extend this protection to the Indian States and wants the 
Legislfiture, to help them in passing this Bill, the Legislature can legiti- 
mately ask the Government to guarantee the maintenance of proper 
administration in those States before we pass the Bill. 

Then, it has already been pointed out by the Honourable the Home 
Member that they have introduced a proviso in the clause to 

^ provide against any possible abuse of these extensive powers that 

ate ^ven to the Magistrates. He refers to the proviso that has been added 
in the Select Committee. Sir, yesterday, some amendments were moved 
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to delete , some words in this proviso to make it more acceptable, 
but tiiose reasonable amendments were not accepted by Goivemment. 
ISir‘ * Government do not see the vital difference that exists between 
the Governments of the Indian States and that of British India. In 
British India an offCnce is described as against some impersonal abstrac- 
tion called '‘the administration established by law’*. But, in the Native 
States, the Government is a personal Government, and it is a personal 
rule. That is tlie most vital difference that exists between these two 
Goverpinerits. I will give an illustration. Year after year we accuse the 
^djverhment .of India for spending large sums on military expenditure. 

say* ft] at the military expenditure is equal to the whole of the taxed 
revenues pf a particular year and it extends to many crores. Thereby we 
dh npt cast any reflection on His Majesty’s Government or the Govern- 
rnent of India. But if we say the same thing against the administration 
of an Indian State, the very bare statement of fact brings immediately 
the pfiiice into hatred or contempt. If we say that a particular prince 
spemt in one "European tour as much money as he spends for the total 
development departments and education in his State, it might be a bate 
fact, but it IS bound to bring the prince into hatred and contempt. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub; But this Bill deals with the administration 

and;not.the iperaon of a prince. 

"Mr. Bamakrishna Reddi: There is no difference between the 

udhiiiiistration and tlie person, because, in some States, there are no 
budgeis. .Th6 budgets are not presented before the Assembly and passed. 
It is a mere personal budget. Supposing it is said that a prince spends 
much amount on the marriage of his son as he spends for the police 
and other civil departments of the State, the publication of that fact brings, 
file prince into hatred and contempt. And, thus, though they have intro;- 
diiced this proviso in the Select Committee, yet it is no protection against 
dny . statement in the press of bare facts that exist in the Indian States. 
SiTj do' the States require this protection from these attacks of the Indian 
press? Many of the well-governed States do not require this protection., 
ft is ' only those States where misgovcriiment exists that require this pro-, 
toction' from attacks. Thus, you are giving a premium to the maladminis- 
iratidn that exists in the Indian States. Sir, Government, while express-, 
iiig that they want to help the Indian States, are doing a distinct, dis- 
service to the Indian States by passing this measure. In the Indian States, .- 
the press has been gagged and meetings could not be held, and hence . there 
is no way of expressing their grievances. Hence the people are at present 
hudihg-an avenue in British Indian territory to ventilate their gnevances.. 
But this. Bill, if passed into law, prevents any expression of their grievances 
qvfeii in. British territory, and thus closes all avenues of expressing their 
Iqgitirnatc grievances. Thus the princes will be under a false security 
that their maladministration will not be exposed. This will ultimately 
lead to some rebellion and then Government will pounce upon a prince 
and ask him to abdicate his throne. Therefore, it is really a distinct dis- 
vice to* the Indian princes. 

‘ Sir, lastly, the Honourable the Home Member has stated repeatedly. that 
we ' should pass this Bill, because we are on the eve of a Federal Gov- 
ernmeiit, ccfming into existence ^ and that we cannot introduce this Federa-" 
t3.0Q oh tiie basis of distrust and suspicion. He said we should take ^e> 
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systems of Government as they exist in the Indian States, ahd’we miist 
stop any movement to subvert those administrations. I think the Honour- . 
a])lo the Home Member knows more than any other the weakness of this 
argument, but his object is to appeal to those Members who are supporters 
of the Federation for India and thus get their sympathy. But if you 
aiuilyse this Federation argument, it will not stand for a moment. Sir, 
it is true that we should not start the Federation on distrust and suspicion, 
but what about the systems of Government that exist in this country? 
Hitherto at least the Indian States were existing in isolation, but under 
the Federation they come into close contact with the other systems of 
Government that exist in the Indian Provinces. And it will not pave the 
way for the future Federation to allow Indian Provinces to grow more and 
more self-governing wliilo allowing the archaic system of Government to 
exist in the Indian States without trying to bring them up to date. 
IFcreafter, under the Federation, the representatives of the people of the 
British Indian Provinces and of the Indian States will come into closet 
find closer contact, and they are bound to feel the inferior position they 
occupy, and thus it is bound to give rise to some rebellion if their griev- 
ances are not redressed. Again, we cannot build a part of the structure 
of the Federation on the stroncr foundations of autonomous Provinces of 
Hnlish India dcenlv rooted in the affections of the people, while part of 
tlie structure is laid on the quicksands of autocratic rule where there is 
iistrust amonff the neonle and discontent aeainst the Princes. Thus, wh^n 
once the structure falls, it is not onlv the weaker portion that will fall, 
out it will draor nlonsr with it the stronger found«>rions also. If the Federa- 
tion is to exist and if it is to nrosner successfullv. it must be bftsed on 
uitnnomous Provinces w^here the people of the States love their rulers 
ind thus strengthen the Federation. 

As this provision regarding the Press is also included m this Bill and 
or. this provision will he, the last nail in the coffin of the rif^hts and liberties 
of the subjects of Indian States, I have to oppose this Bill. 

Mr. H. P. Mody fBombav Millowners Association: Indian Commerce): 

P»-esident, I regret I am not able to support the Bill as it stands. 
This TTouse has often in the past been asked to support Government in 
levisin? measures for de^hug wdtli emergent sitiiat»ons in British India, and 
many of us, in spite of the extreme character of the measures which have 
)ecn placed before us from time to time, have thought it our duty to 
■'met the necessary legislation. But it is one thing to be asked to 
support Government w'hon a national emergency faces us in British India, 
n is quite another thing w'hen we are asked to support what is in effect 
he cause of misrule in the Indian states. The events of the last few 
umrs have demonstrated, if proof were at all necessary, what is going on 
n some of the larger States in India. Inefficiency, corruption misrule, 
*verv kind and form of misgovernment is going on in thoso States; and 
t lifis to bo remembered that for one State, whose affairs arc brought? 

" our notice, there are dozens whose misgovernment entirely remains con- 
•^aled from the public gaze. The Indian States can go on doing what 
hoy like so long as they do not raise a (jommunal clash that amounts to 
L positive public scandal. The rulers of Indian States can appropriate as 
Puch as they want of the public revenues; they can set up a judicial 
•ystem which is a mockery; they can starve nation-building activities like 
diTcation and sanitation; .they, can put into, prison law-abiding citizens,. 
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without trial; they can do all and anyone of these things without tho 
l^ast (juestion being raised. It is only when their subjects rise up in sonu* 
sort of insurrection or when a scandal of the first magnitude is brouj^ht 
to light that the affairs of the Indian State receive attention from ihho 
Government of India. If this is the position in the larger Indian States, 
Qod‘ and the Political Agents alone know^ what is going on in the smaller 
staltes .... 

' Mr. P. E. James (Madras: European): May I ask my Honourable 
ffiend one question? Does he make that a general charge against the 
larger Indian States? That is in effect what ho has been saying. 

Eb. H. P. Mody: What I say is that the affairs of so many States 
have come to light in recent years that we are entitled to assume that 
there is a great deal of corruption, inefficiency and misrule. Of course, 
there are model States, and all honour to them: there are a great many 
njqdel States even among the smaller States: I say, all honour to them; 
hit there is no question about it that amongst the six hundred and odcl 
States that exist in this country, there are a good many whose adminis- 
tration cannot bear to see the light of day. If that is the position, thou 
w'hat can be the possible remedy for the subjects of those States ? Tlioy 
have nothing like a press which is worthy of the name. I do not know— 
I read it in the papers the other day that the Honourable the Homo 
Member said there were something like 200 papers in the Indian States. 
I will add 200 more for luck and make it 400 .... 

I* ' ' ■ 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: My Honourable friend, the Political 
Secretary, said that. 


Mr. H. P. Mody: I say, I will add another 200 to the number given 
by my Honourable friend, the Political Secretary, and make it 400. Are 
these newspapers ever allowed to raise their voice against misgovernmoni 
ih the States? Are they ever allowed to criticise the ruler? Arc 
ever allowed to ex])ose his personal or his public misdeeds? They w'oukl 
receive very short shrift if they ever attempted anything like that. What, then, 
■p the possible remedy which lies in the hands of the subiects of Indian 
States, except to agitate through channels which may be regarded ns 
reasonably safe? They are driven to British India. Now”, unfortunately, 
it 19 a fact that when they are forced to come to British India, it is the smaller 
newspapers — ^perhaps the less reputable papers — to whom they are driven 
to .seek redress. Unfortunately, the larger newspapers do hot permit cri- 
ticisms of any violent character against the administration of Indian 

States. Therefore, it is that those who want to seek redress against 
injustice or misrule in the Indian States fall into the hands of the smaller 
ewBpapers. But they are not to be blamed on that account. After all, 
it is. some of the princes themselves who have taught the people in British 
India' how to make, money out of them. They are paying a section of the 
p/dds. to write up nice treatises about their administration reports; and if 
tfa^ 4 m^er ' newspapers have started trying to make money out of the 




Indian princes, it is because they have seen that certain papers, tsHte* 
ups of administration reports of the larger States, are ma^g a 4eal at 
money. Thus it is that it has been made possible for a certain amount 
i,f blackmail to be exacted. But who is it who has got to fear this hlack- 
mail? As has been pointed out several times in the course of this diS: 
cussion, there are rulers both in the larger States and in the smallert 
who have nothing to fear from any criticism, of however gross a charactw; 
their whole rule and life are such that scurrilous attach in the press 
would leave them absolutely unaffected; 1 should like to see, for Untau^ 
who will raise the finger of scorn against the person of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Mysbre? 1 venture to think that if such an attempt were 
made in British India, the subjects of Mysore would be the first to condemh 
such an attempt; and so it is with many other rulers. Again, take the 
other extreme; there are people whose gross misrule and personal, mis-- 
conduct are of such an outrageous character that they naturally rendw 
themselves liable to these attacks. In their case, again, 1 say there is 


nothing to lose; the attacks are inevitable. Nobody thinks any the worse 
of them, because everybody knows what they are up to, and, therefora, 
1 say tliat in the case of two classes of Indian rulers there is notbiitig 
to fear, namely, those who are model rulers and those whose administra^ 
tion and personal conduct are of such a character that no harm can 
possibly take place by any libellous or offensive attacks in the press. But, 
Sir, 1 am bound to admit that there is a third class of people who cannbt 
come within ' either of the categories, and in whose case it is palpably 
unjust that any attempts at blackmail should be made in the pubhc press 
in British India, because often facts are distorted and served up in such 
a way as to excite hatred and disaffection; but, bir, this is a penalty, 
if 1 may say so, of greatness. It is a penalty which people similarly 
situated in other pans of the world have to pay, which public men m 
British India have to pay. Sir, 1 could point to some illustrious examples 
in this connection. JL will not mention names, but it is known to the 
whole world that the highest in the land in tlie British hmpire w^ 
slandered tor years; no one believed that foul libel, but he thought it 
necessary to go to a Court of law in order to vindicate a reputation w^ 
no deoent-mmded man ever thought was besmirched, but which he 
it desirable publicly to vindicate. Only a couple of years ago, one oi the 
highest placed ladies in society in Great Britain was forced to wpd M 
attack in the press in a simUar way and to^ vindicate her honour. Why 
don’t the princes drag these papers into a Oomt of law ? The argvmwt 
has been advanced that there are mordmate delays in law and thwe is 
undue publicity. If that argument were held to be good, then abohsh y.w 
iudicial system and substitute for it a much less formal procedure. On 
Lch reasLing to say that an enactment of this .character is called lor » 
to put it on the weakest possible ground. 

Now Su- I venture to submit that, in the course of tlwM discaeaion^ 
it harbeen amply demonstrated that if there is reasonableness on 
It has been p y non-official Benches, and not on tha »de cd 

side, it 18 on non-official Benches have shown f^eiic sense 
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sovereignty and their administration. We have accepted the clauBf 
whereby conspiracies formed in British India could be made puniahablf 
by a summary procedure. They have also accepted the position that 
jathaa cannot be allowed to march into Indian territories without the 
machinery of law being set in motion, but they cannot possibly subscribe- 
to the doctrine which is sought to be forced upon them that a situatioji 
faces the Indian rulers in their States which makes it necessary for tho 
press in British India to be gagged in this outrageous fashion. I say, 
'Sir, that no case has been made out for the provisions dealing wdth the 
press. I think it was my friend, the Liaw Member, who daid that for 
a conviction it lias got to be established that there was an attempt to 
excite hatred or disalteclion. Well, when 1 criticise the ruler of an Indian 
State or his administration, I am not doing it for fuii. It is certainly 
toy object to h^'ld him up to the contempt of decent-minded people. 
What is the object of the attack otherwise? In that attack itseit is 
implicit the attempt to excite hatred or disaffection. Nobody for the mere 
fun of the thing makes an attack; it does not help our digestion in the 
morning to pen a few’ vitriolic lines. The attack is made piiinarily to 
excite the disaffection or hatred ol all decent-minded men, provided, of 
course, the matter published is based on facts. It is for these reasons 
that i regard the provisions to gag the press in British India as outrageous, 
and 1 for one can never be a party to them. 

Bai Bahadur Lala Bri] Kishore (Lucknow Division : Non-Muhammadau 
Burai) : Sir, in the light of the speech of the Honourable the . Home 
Member about Federation and aims of the Bill at putting down peopiO 
marching to the States, people collecting themselves into large bodivis 
m British India attacking the States in group processions of jathaSy such 
unconstitutional kind of conspiracies should be discouraged. I think every 
one will be of the opinion that the growth of unhealthy atmosphere shoull 
be controlled and legitimately controlled. We are asked in this Bill lo 
treat the piinces fairly and not to encourage forces of disruption emani- 
tmg from British India. 

We know what happened in some States when jathas proceeded from 
British India. I think nobody would like that mischievous forces should 
be organized in British India to proceed in batches to bring down tbe 
prestige of the ruler of any State. About those States, which really are 
oppressive and misbehaved, sufficient remedies have been put down in the 
Bill in the Select Committee which contained such experienced and able 
persons as the Honourable the Home Member, Sir Harry Haig, Mr. Neogy, 
Sir Abdur Bahim, and last, but not least, Mr. Anklesaria, a member oi 
our Party. But, Sir, undue restraint in regard to fair criticism of the 
States is equally not fair. I would ask the princes at the same time vo 
give some facility to the newspaper press in British India to bring them 
up administratively and constitutionally to the same position as Provinces 
in British India. But we must confess that there might be a small num- 
ber of Bo-callcd joiimnlists who might have made blackmail their proves- 
sion and who mi"ht be a danger to the development of healthv politivjs 
and might be utilising the princes for some ulterior obiect in some cases. 

It is verv necessary to have some measures of protection to the prnces, 
and blackmciilers ought to be stopped. But to protect Indian princes to 
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the extent that it might be illegal to publish facts which may not be 
creditable to the Indian States would be going too far. 

Sir, we cannot compare British India with an Indian State. We are 
proud to be able to say that in British India wo do not hear of such 
scandals as we do hear in some Indian States. Sir, it is a common 
knowledge that the administration of some of the Indian States is corrupt 
and mismanaged. If the press is not allowed to ventilate just grievances, 
no publicity can be given to the existing maladministration in such 
States. A closer co-operation between our British Government and the 
rulers of Indian States is no doubt requisite for smooth working of tha 
new constitution, for, if there will be no protection of our Government, 
then these States will be fighting against one another, as, at the beginning 
of the 18 th century, they were doing. 

The Honourable the Home Member, in his Statement of Objects and 
Reasons, has stated: 

"Experience in recent years has shown that the ordinary law is not adequate to 
afford States in India the protection t..ey may reasonably expect against activities 
which may be carried on in British India.*' 

This shows that this Bill seeks to amend the Indian Renal Code which, 
in certain respects, is inadequate ‘for giving that protection which they 
consider to be reasonable. This I heartily support; but. Sir, when the 
princes want protection from our Government, they also have to discharge 
certain obligations to their States and to their States people. I would like 
to put in a word to the princes that all these artificial protections will 
avail nothing to them and will prove fruitless. The real piotection fo..* 
them is the progress that they will make in their own States and the 
contentment of their subjects would be the real protection for them. As 
a Persian learned poet has said : 

Ilatyyatf darahJit ast rjar parwari 
lia kam-i’dihi-dostan bar khuri. 


Or as Tulsi Das, a learned Hindi poet, has said : 

Jasu Raj md prajd dukhari 
mo narip oos adhkari. 

But, Sir, our Government always keep a watch over the administration 
of these States which, I think, is sufficient, and it is advisable to give 
protection to every landlord and administrator of the State under our 
Government,, especially when many changes are passing over the face of 
India and many readjustments have to be made, and much has been 
considered and scrutinised in the Select Committee under the leadership 
of the Honourable the Horae Member, Sir Harry Haig, and also the 
Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter, Leader of the House, has cleared many 
points in his speech. Amendments have also been discussed and decided, 
and so I hope that this Bill will be passed into law now. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda rAimcr-Merwnra : General): T think 
that the Government of India have introduced this Bill, not to facilitate 
the enterin'? of the Indian States into the Federation, but because there 
was troubb in some Indian States and troubles were likely to occur in 
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some other States, and Government had certain obligations to those States. 
In order to fulfil those ol) ligations and to discharge their duty to those 
iStates, they found that it was necessary to bring in a measure to enable 
them to do so. The result is tl»e .Bill before the House. 

The Bill is styled “A Bill U) protect the Administrations of States n 
India which are under the suzerainty of His Majesty, etc.**. I fail to 
understand why the word ‘‘Administrations" has been used in this Bill. 
The Governments of this country, the Central Government as well as the 
Provincial Governments or Administrations, are all called Governments. 
It is only the minor Provinces such as Ajmer, Coorg and Delhi that are 
called Administrations. All Provima'al Administrations are caUed Govern- 
ments. I fail to see why tlic Governments of His Exalted Hi.hness the 
Nizam, His Highness the Maharanaof Udaipur, His Highness the Maharaja 
of Gwalior and others are not styled Governments, why they are called 
Administrations, why they have been put on the same level with the minor 
Provinces of India That is a matter which I have not been able to 
understand. 

/ 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir (Bom])av City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Because Government wanted to honour Ajmer! 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: It is true that the word “Govern- 
ment’* is used in the Government of India Act in regard to Provinciil 
Administrations, hut that is no reason whv, in reirard to important Indian 
States, the vwd “Adminisirntion’* sliould bo used and not “Government *, 
for, in so far ns this Bill is eoneornod, the word “Administration** Is 
equivalent to “Government". There is absolntelv no difference between 
the word "Governn'cnt" and the word ‘‘Administration*’ so far as this 
Bill is concerned. It cannot he said that it is a matter of drafting?. It 
is not a matter of draftm^^; it is a matter of deliberate use of nomencla- 
ture which indicates either the trend of pohey or somethin? else and we 
do not know exactly what t*"at somethincr else is. As, however, this does 
not affect the merits of the Bill, I only make these remarks and leave the 
matter there. 

The Bill consists of six clauses, and these clauses have already been 
discussed and the House has passed them. Consequently, I do not pro- 
pose on the third reading to discuss the merits of those clauses which I 
would have done had I had an opportunity of discussing them at an 
earlier reading. The object of the Bill is to restrict the activities of the 
people of British India with regard to Indian States. That activity may 
bo in a mild form, such as criticism, or it may be in a more violent form, 
such as direct action, leading jathas and actively interfering with the ad- 
ministration of a State. But, Sir, the interference with an Indian State 
may be by the people of British India as well as by the British Indian 
Government, and, in this matter, a heavy responsibility rests on the Gov- 
ernment of India. The Government of India claim suzerain power, and 
I do not want to make any distinction just now between the exercise of 
that power by the Governor General of India, as the head of the Gov- 
ernment of India, and the Viceroy of India, as a^ent of the Crown of 
Great Britain and Ireland. The Government of India have assumed the 
respondibility of interfering with the Indian States on certain occasions, 
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and rightly too. That responsibility I regard as a very heavy one, par'.i- 
eularly because the Government have taken upon themselves the duty, 
not only to protect Indian States from forei'rn agerossion, not only .0 
protect Indian princes against internal turmoil and civil rebellion, but th »>7 
have also undertaken, as we liavc seen recently, to protect Oiem from Ih^ 
acts of their subjects who want to enforce their just ricThts. As the 
Government of India have deprived the subjects of these States of tho 
remedy which they used to have in old times. — readers of history know 
very well what the subjects of these Indian States in mediaeval times, 
and before that, used to do in regard to getting their wrongs righted. — 
we know perfe^ctly well that in the most of the im])ortant Itajputana States 
ruler after ruler was made to abdicate. Even so late as the 18th century, 
a ruler of one of the Southern States of liaj]uitnna was driven from the 
throne and compelled to retire. All those remedies are now liarred. The 
door is closed on the activities of the subjects of those States against 
their rulers. Consequently, a heavy rcsjunisibility lies on the Government 
of India to protect the rights of those subjects, to protect the rights jf 
the peonle of those States. This responsihil'ty has become particularly 
heavy, because the Government of India or the British Government rely 
on the resources of Britisli India to enforce their rights of suz'^'minty. H 
is very diflficnlt for nio or anybody else to envisage the Viceroy of India 
as the a^ent of the Cro>\'n apart from the Governor General who is the 
head or the chief executive authority of the Government of India. 

f At the stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) 
vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy President (Mr. 
Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

It is diflicult to envisage liiiu as an entity couipletcly independent of 
and isolated from the Government of India and yet possessing certain 
powers and obligations. If the rights ()t! suzerainty are to ho exercised 
against these Indian Statiis, then that can he done only with the resources 
of the Government of India. The army, whether British or Indian, in 
India is maintained h\ the pc'ofde of livlia. Tlie othcors, civil and military, 
are paid for and are si'rvants of tlui Governnu’nt of India, and if any 
prince becomes recahutrant or when the Government have to enforce their 
obligations with regard to any particular State, Ihciy have to make use of 
these resources. The Government thcr(*l)y have certain responsibilities 
towards the people of British India wluui they make use of these services 
which are paid for by the tax-payers of Britisli India. The responsibility 
of Government is, thendore, twofold The resnonsihi'ity of Government 
is tow^ards the subjects of these Indian States, to protect their just rights 
and to secure them from tho inroads of the princes. At the same time, 
as, the Government of India relv on tho resources of British India for 
enforcing their rights of suzerainty, they have also a responsibility towards 
the people of British India. How this responsibility can be properly dis- 
ojiarged is a matter which we have got to consid-iT. As under this Bill 
they want to restrict the activities of the iieoplc of British India and 
as thev have already assumed the res’^onsihil'tv of protecting the rights of 
the suhtects of those States, hceanse they will not allow them to do so 
^P^^mpelves, the Ooveminent am hound to s^e that the odrnin’stration of 
a State is ca^red on on fust and proper lines. It behoves the Government 
of India while we pass this Bill to be ever mindful of these duties. They 
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should bo vigilant to look, not only to the rights of the princes as beads 
of the Slates, but also to the rights of the people of those States, and 1 
want to remind the Govc'rnnient of their great responsibility while we pass 
this Bill. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar (East Punjab : Sikh) : I hope the eloquence 
of Mr. Mody will h ivc its nalural results when the Textile Bill comes up 
for discussion. We hav(‘ boon discussing this measure at some length for 
providing protection for the Administrations of States in India. No doubt 
the Government as in duty bound have offered to give protection when it 
was asked for or was found necessary, but then Government have also 
undertaken the duty of safc'niarding the rights and liberties of the subjects 
of the Indian Sates as well, and as Paramountcy is for ever Paramount, 
and, as it is the dutv of the Paramount Power to protect both the States 
and their subiects, I Ik ne that now that such a drastic measure is being 
carried through to provide nrot('ction to the rulers of the States, the Gov- 
ernment would alpo bring hi peace and prosperitv to the subiects of these 
States I feel that Mr. Glancv whose tact and s^^eetness brou.^ht calm 
and peace during tbe moat troubions days in the State of Kashmir will 
spare no efforts on his pari to bring the princes to realise that in the 
prosneritv of their anlijects is their atren^rth, that in their contentment 
will be their security and in their gratitude their re'^ard. The princes 
must be brought to realise that the goodwill and contentment of their 
subiects is ns much the duty of the princes as it is the dutv of the Para- 
mount Power to protect the rights and privileges and the position of the 
princes. The rights which the p»dnces claim are no doubt iustified. but 
everv right has a cojrespondin^T obligation and a dutv to discharge. They 
should not feel content that their concern is onlv to stop the newspapers 
from printing nnv details of the happenings in the States and to keeping 
a few British officers pleased, but that thex^ should feel that in the long 
run it is much more advanta'^eoiis and much more glorious to dischar«Tc 
the duties which ihev to those who deuend on them. The defect lies 
in the s^’stem of education provided for the prinres. Tbe British Gov- 
ernment have ri^htlv uudor'sfnod their resuonsibilitv regarding the educa- 
tion of the princes when Lord Curzon said : 

“Wp dp'-irp to rnisp nn a vicrorons and intplligent ra-rp of vrnin»Tf men who w’^l he 
in to”rh w’th modern progrps^^ hnt not ont of touch with old traditions, who will he 
Phe'-nllv ediicntpd in - synioMtliv wifli their own famines and peonle. who will he 
manlv, not effeminate, stronc: mindod hut not strong willed, acknowledcrinEC a duty 
to others in'^tead of a law onto themselves, and will he fit to do something in the 
world instead of .«ettlincr down into fops or spendthrifts or drones." 

But what has been bappcniri" during the last few years? The records 
of tbe Political D.^.partiuent and the India Office will show how many 
depositions have taken f)Iaoe and how manv interventions had to be 
TQSQrted to. This shows tbal the system of education for the princes has 
apt proved a succ.i'ss, and something is desired radically by wav of over- 
hauling and remodelling that svst^m of education for the princes which 
will bring th'^m to realist- that their (?onrern and the concern of the people 
is one and the same, that it is of mutual benefit to look to the interests 
of each other. 

An Hononrafclo Member: What about justice in the States? Wha.t , 
about security of Service? 
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Sird^ Hftrbftna Singh Brftr* 1 will refer to both these subjects. 1 have 
baid before and I saj ii aguiii tiiat, so lai* us my own personal experience 
IS concerned, 1 aosiuuteiy found no reason to say Uiat tne judi- 
ciary is not aidepeiidenti. i have no special reasons to support anv parti- 
cular prince. My lb nionttis ol judicial position has clearly snowed me 
in tlie btuLe witn which 1 was connected that there was no mterierence 
in the adiniiiistration ol justice and tliat the oilicers ol this liepurtinent 
were at lihei'ty to dispense iree and unlettered justice within their oouuda- 
ries. There is no doubt that eases do occur in some btates m whicn per- 
sons are sent to prison without causes shown or without a regular trial, out 
doea that not happen in British India V Bo not the Uovernment ic 
British India detain people lor indeterminate periods wdieii the mltresta ol 
uie country so demand? Similarly, when the rulers ol the Indian btatea 
tind that certain people within tneir borders are creatmg mischiel and 
trouble and endangering the very existence of the IState, tiien they resort 
to methods which other Governments and the Paramount I'ower iLsell 
resort to. it is unfortunate that it should be so, but these are the ways 
of the world, we have to put up witli them, as these are the methods of 
all civihzed GovernmeiitG today.] 

No doubt, yir, a lot o£ money is spent on tlie personal expenses of the 
rulers in some btates, but not in all {States, but every year we lind that 
progress is being made. It is our desire and it is our wish that that pro- 
gress should be speedy, that it should be more advanced and that it should 
come about with a higher speed, but that can only be done it the Govern- 
ment of India in the Pulitical Department do their best in fuUilling their 
duty to protect the States, so that they can rely on the States in their turn 
to discharge their obligations on the other side. 1 think that the best 
way to speed up the rights and the privileges of the Indian States subjects 
is for the Paramount Power to do wBat, after consideration and delibera- 
tion, it considers neex'ssary in the discharge of their obligations towards the 
princes, and then to exercise its influence and good offices in bringing the 
princes to realise what tliey ought to do for the subjects of their States, 
and 1 tliink they are bound to succeed, aud that is the only way by which 
we will be able to bring about that happy consummation, to the enduring 
benefit, both of the princes and their subjects. 

Apart from stopping agitation against the States, there are one or 
two things which the Political Department may take note of- it is gen- 
erally felt that the right sort of people are not employed on the personal 
staffs of the princes. 1 can say that apart from ministers, the personal 
staff of the ruler of a State is the most important factor. Those are the 
people who mould the life and the character of the young prince from 
his childhood until he grows up to assume the responsibility of guiding 
the destinies of ]iis people: and if the right sort of people, people of 
character and integrity and of liberal education and (iommon sense and 
sound judgment and traditions arc employed, so that they may always 
tell the prince what his duties towards himself, towards his State and 
towards his people are, then the princes will be brought up in a healthy 
atmosphere (Hear, hear); but nowadays we do not find that. We find 
uneducated young lads arc employed on the personal staff, and it is those 
people who remain \^'ith the prince from morning till evening and mould 
his life and his character. I think the Political Department would do well 
to use its influence and its good offices with the princes, so that they 
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may pay proper utteiition to their personal statt*, .even perhaps mote 
than lo their admiiiistjative oihcials, oecause the personal stall, to iiiy 
mind, has a much larger share in mouldnig the prince's iiie and character 
and tile administration tluin even the prime minister or the other ministers 
ol the iState. There is one other aspect to which i would like to refer. 
The U'hnea oj London sometime ago said*^ 

“We have einanciputed tlie.'^e pale and ineffectuid pugearits of royalty from the 
«>rdiuary fate ttiat waits on an Urieiital despotism. . . Tnis advantage (of securing able 
and vigorous princes tlirougk rebellion) we have taken away from the inhabitants of tlu*. 
»State,s of India still governed by Aative Princes. It has been well said that we givu 
these Princes power without responsibility. Uur hand of iron maintains them on the 
throne, despite their imbecility', their vices, and their crimes. The result is in most 
of the States a chronic anarchy under which the revenues of the States are dissipated 
between the mercenaries of the camp and the minions of the Court. The heavy and 
arbitrary taxes levied on the nii.serubie raiyats serve only to feed the meanest and 
the most degraded of mankind. The theory seems, in fact, admitted that the Covciii- 
ment is not for the pcuxile but tiio people for the King, and that so long as we 
secure the King his sinecure royalty we discharge all the duty that we as sovereign 
of India owe to his subjects who are virtually oiirs.“ 

Krom this, Mr. JDcimty i’rcsideiit, k is clear that as the British Gov- 
ernment have provided such security and contentment to the princes, tliey 
should make the princes realise what they ow^e to tlieir subjects, so that 
the British intervention may be lessened and lessened, and less and less 
chances may be given to the Paramount Powder to intervene in the 
adiiimistrution of indiaii States. 1 do not necessarily mean that the 
Indian States should acloxit representative iiislitutions, because 1 have a 
great faith in the personal rule ol! individuals provided they are good. 
Benevolent autocracy is the system that prevails in the Indian States, 
where the subjects have the. right to approacih the highest in the land, and, 
perhaps, that system is the best. (Hear, hear.) In British India, the condi- 
tions ai*e did'erent. Her(3 the subjects have not the right to approach the 
highest in the land and seek redress. H(u*e, as some I. 0. S. official on 
the an*ival of Ijord Irwin when he resumed the Vicoroyalty of India, told 
him when Lord Irwin asked him, “who carries on our government in 
India”, he said, “only two fieople, one is the village patwari and the 
second the viunahi at the thana, because, whatever these persons will 
write will bo upheld. (Hear, hear.) 8ir, those being the conditions in 
British India, an antocralhi form is not suited to us; we cannot seek 
redress directly; hut the conditions arc different in Indian States. There 
subsists there a parental inspiration in the rulers of most of the States, 
and it has often happened that oven over the heads of ministers and prime 
ministers, the subjects have secured direct and swift redress of grievances, 
and if the Maharaja linds that the giievaiiccs are genuine, he passes 
immediate orders orally or in wTiiiug. And that. Sir, is a great benefit, 
that is a great boon, and I think their subjects W'ould very much like to 
keep it and would not part with it. But what do w'e find here? We find 
that matters are constantly “under consideration”, sometimes they drag 
on for years and years, and the man concerned is dead before he gets his 
redress I So, it is not necessarily that this system of ours is good in all 
places and under all circumstances. Under the circumstances in which 
we are at present placed, certainly democracy and responsible self-govern- 
ment is the only solution for our ills, but where the other system of 
benevolent autocracy prevails, under which it does appear that there are 
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many boons and benefits accruing to the subjects, that system necessarily 
must prove of the highest benefit to them if only the right type of education 
and moulding of the prince’s character is adopted. With these few words, 
Mr. Deputy President, I would request that the Government, since they 
have received the co-operation of this House in carrying through this 
legislation for protecting the princes, will use their good offices and their 
influence to do something, so that conditions in the States may be happier 
and brighter. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, the clauses, as they wore amended by the Select Com- 
mittde, have been passed by this House for which the Select 
Committee desorwe to be congratulated. They have taken away all the 
objectionable matter from the Bill wliich it contained previously. The 
third reading of a Bill is not the occasion to cover the same ground which 
has already been covered, but a few observations are necessary to be made 
when this Bill is becoming law. 

Although the Government have given protection to the princes and 
this House has given its support to the Government in giving that protec- 
tion, this House does not want the Government to realise that it is in any 
way lacking in giving its support to the subjects of those Indian States. 
The House wants that the legitimate grievances of the people living in 
the States should also bo upheld, by the Government when such a con- 
tingenej^ may arise. If this Bill, when it becomes law, is administered in 
such a manner that the people with legitimate grievances are not allowed 
to ventilate them or bring them to the notice of the Government, then this 
Bill will not serve its purpose. What T would like the Government to do 
is that all scurrilous attacks on the princes or on iheir administrations 
should be stopped ns in ibe past thc^se atticks have done great deal of 
harm which has been mentioned by the Honourable the Political Secretary. 
To stop all these evils, this law, t think, will be quite sufficient. At the 
same time, one feels very sorry for the people in the States when one 
receives a big pamphlet (v'^ntaining lots of grievances which remain un- 
redreseed. When this Bill was being considered by this Hmise, a 
pamphlet was circulated ainongst the Members of this House ^ which I 
took to be a mere propaganda. T did not care even to it lest my 

mind became biassed. Still, T would not like the Political Secretary to 
ignore those grievances if be finds that there is some truth in them. We 
do not want to interfere with the Administrations of the Indian States, nor 
do we want to take the part of the people of the Indian States^ in (^dcr to 
create more disturbances. But, at the same time, wo would like that the 
Government of the day, which is the Suzerain Power, ^and it i^s no use 
quibbling words on that,— should look into their gricyancea^ If this Gov- 
ernment is putting a particular prince in his place, it is the duty of the 
Government also to protect the people over whose head that prince is 
being kept. It gri.wes one to learn that when a pnnee dies 
and his son succeeds him, he turns out all the officials of his 
father’s time. Not only the officials are tiirnod out, but they are 
tortured, thev ai*e sent to prison, and nobody is allowed to speak a word 
on their behalf.. . If such a thing is true, I think it should n^er be 
tolerated bv the Government, and I think it should be the dutv of Govern- 
ment to interfere in such cases at least. T found in one pamphlet, wh’ch 
nrohablv has reached the Honourable Ibe Political Becret.arv and also the 
Honourable the Home Member, that a certain gentleman bolding a very 
• D 2 
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high position in a State during the time of the Jast ruler had been thrown 
into tilt* prison by the son after he had come to the Gadi, simply because 
he agitated to a certain extent for some kind of reforms in the administra- 
tion and he also objected to the wholesale dismissal of the servants of 
his father’s time. This gentleman held the position of a Colonel, but was 
given very bad food while he was in the jail. The doctor prescribed that 
he should not be allowed to live on that kind of food and he prescribed a 
little belter diet. Of course, I cannot vouch for the accuracy of these 
facts, and I do not know if the facsimile which was sent to me was the 
true facsimile of the handwriting of the prince. But the Political Secre- 
tary should not ignore this fact if he finds that it is true that the order 
was in the handwriting of the prince himself saying that the doctor had 
no business to proscribe the diet which ho did without consulting him. 
He ordered that the man should be kept on the same diet which had been 
prescribed before for him and that he must be given the food which is 
given to an ordinary prisoner in the jail. If these facts are true, then tho 
Political Department should interfere and bring the bad administration of 
this State to book. 

There were many other grievances mentioned in the same pamphlet, 
but I do not want to waste the time of tho House by mentioning all of 
tliem. As has been suggested by my friend, Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar, 
T think it is due to tho fault mostly of the associates of the prince and 
not the prince himself. Some times these princes have over-zealous 
A. I). C.'s who are uneducated and they spoil these princes. It ought to 
be the duty of the Government to see that properly educated people of 
high ])osition are appointed as A. D. C.'s and not any riff-raffs that may 
be picked up. One day they may be Captains, the second day Majors and 
probably the third day Lieut. -Colonels. It is not right to degrade the 
position of these military ranks which are held with great esteem by 
the people in British India. In British India a man cannot be made a 
Captain unless he has served in the regiment for at least seven or eiglit 
years, and a Major will probably take about 14 or 15 years’ time. Now. 
Sir, these A. D. C.’s are the persons who are the real cause of bringing 
about a bad name to the prince who is probablj^ an innocent man. Ho 
generally gets wrong advice and wrong information from these A. D. C.’s 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawas Khan (Nominated Non-Official) : Why not 
appoint an Honourable Member of the Legislative Assembly as an A. D. 
C. to these princes? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: If my Honourable friend desires to 
become the A. D. C. of any prince, I shall give him a good recommenda- 
tion, and I hope the Political Secretar\^ wdll take note of his desire. 

I 

Major Nawab Ahimad Nawas Khan: Then I will guarantee a model 
State. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: These kinds of action of A. D. C.’s not 
only reflect on tlie credit of the princes, but also on the credit of the 
Paramount Power, boeause people will sav that the Paramount Power is 
keeping an unworthy man as an A. T). C. without taking notice of it. At 
least when we, the representatives of the people in British India, come 
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to the help of Government, we must as responsible persons see that the 
responsibiKty which devolves on Government is properly discharged. 
When the Indian princes desire our help, we must see tliat they are doing 
justice to their subjects. Nobody is entitled to have equity if he does 
not show equity to others. So, if the princes are good towards their people 
they will be liked by their pcoYile and they will be admired by the people 
in British India. 

I do not agree that Mr. Mody should have come up at this stage to 
Oppose this Bill. If ho had any grievances to ventilate, lie should have 
(jome up on previous occasions. I do not like this discordant note at this 
late hour from an Honourable Member who did not want to give his 
advice at the beginning. He has been keeping (piiet all along, and now 
he comes at this late stage with his criticisms. I submit this is not the 
proper occasion. I do no want to go into the question of what he said, 
but I submit, by doings like this, we are doing no good. 

Let the Bill he passed in good spirit, let the minority accept the views 
of the majority, let us show to the princes that we are always ready to 
do anything which they legitimately want, at the same time we expect 
them to treat their subjects properly. If they treat their subjects 
properly, then they will have oiir support in suppressing Ihe scurrilous 
attacks against them in the press. We shall support their administration 
if it is run properly. T am not a great admirer of democracy being 
placed in the hands of peojile wlio are not fit to takci up the responsibility. 
Democracy is undoubtedly the birthright of the people, and everybody 
has got the right to sp^^ak his mmd. T, who have been brought 
up from my infancy according to our religious tenets, must say that 
as a Mussalman, T am a democrat. A Mussalrnan can never be 
anything but a democrat. Democracy is inculcated in bis mind from 
the very beginning. At the same time. T know^ that to shoulder 
the responsilnlity of democracy one must he fit and he must be trained 
to have that democracy. At present the subjects of Indian States are. 
not properly trained to shoulder this responsibility. Wo are seeing that 
democracy is coming slowly, hut surely British India, people in British 
India, arc beginning to learn how to exena’se their rights and the powers 
which are given to them. Bor this spirit of democracy to come, it has 
taken nearly half a eenturv, and though democracy has been introduced 
slowly in British India during the last half a century, yet it has not taken 
us to the point at which we want to have full rights. Some of my 
Honourable friends might say that this House sometimes does not exer- 
cise its rights properly. Very well, if that is the condition, that is the 
greatest illustration that can he given to anybody as proof of not shoulder- 
ing its responsibility and not being fit for full responsible Government 
yet. I have had 20 years ex])crience in local self-government and I have 
found that even the best educated people arc not fit for full responsibility, 
because I find that nobody is ready to act as a soldier, everybody wants 
to be a general. ITnless that strict discipline comes, it will load us 
nowhere further, and, even after a further lapse of 50 years, we will he 
standing in the same place. Tf that is so, T do not see how wo can 
demand anything better than this in the Indian States where this svstem 
has not been introduced at all. It will be introduced gradually, it will 
develop and then ripen. With these words, I support- the motion for 
passing this Bill into law. 
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Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Gaiijain ctim Yizagapatam : Non-Muhammad- 
an Eural): Mr. Deputy President, we have been having all the'tajk and 
the Honourable the Home Member is having the measure. If there is 
a measure; which is quite uncalled for, it is this. It is quite useless and 
certainly and admittedly uncalled for by the princes. It is cruel to the 
people whmri they govei*n and it is grossly provocative to us whom it is 
the privilege of the Government to govern or misgovern in this country. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter:.If the Honourable Member 
expects us to hear him, he should kindly raise his voice. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: 8ir, I was saying that if there was a measure 
which is (]uito useless to the princes and certainly uncalled for by them 
and winch is cruel to the subjects whom they rule and grossly provocative 
to us whom it was your privilege to govern or misgovern, it is this measure. 
Sir, when we are called to protect these princes or their administrations, 
one would think, are these princ(;s infants Or lunatics to be protected from 
us? From whom? From a nation which is absolutely disarmed, and, 
with all humilitv, T venture to say, a nation, which, I hope, my Honour- 
able friends will excuse mo when T say, a nation of women. But I do 
maintain, 'Sir. iliat these ]>rinces are neither lunatics nOr infants. But 
they an; uu'ndv the victims of a. system, no doubt verv humiliating to 
them and distressing to us, and the people whom they administer. 

The Honourable Sir Brolendra Mitter: Mav T interrupt mv Honourable 
friend for one second? T will read one sentence from Holland’s Juris- 
prudonee : 

tnnirs of .‘■•onii-j^ovcM'eientv nnd nmfcH’fioii pre.^ent i‘oiisiderablp analogies 1«' 
those of infiOK'y, covcrtiivc, and tutelage in Private law.” 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: 1 am sure I can accept the opinion of the Law 
Member on this occasion tliougli T shall presently show that his earlier 
oj)inion was not (piite actairate. 

However, Sir, tlioso princes, if I may borrow an illustration from the 
Mahabharala, arc, just like Shilchandis under the protecting powers of the 
mighty bowman, the Paramount Power. Sir, I do not vontim; to define 
what ex.ielly is this Paramount Power. Honourable gentlemen are aware 
that the ButlcM* Committee said they could not define it. They also admit- 
ted that there were others before them who never were able to define it. 
Sir, wliat is this Paramount Ikwer which they themselves do not know 
exco])t by r('p(;atiiig that the Paramount Power is Paramount? To me 
it appears to ho something like the divinity, omniscient, omnipotent and 
oniniprcs(Mit. So far as history records, it had no beginning, and, accord- 
ing to the Ihitler (kunmittee, it had no end. Therefore, it has fulfilled 
all the attributes of the Godhead, To give a very common illustration, 
it is something like electrical energy. Nobody knows what electricity 
is, but they feel the shock of it. The Paramount Power is something like 
this electricitv and the Indian Princes feel the shock of it, but they do 
not know what it really is. 

Sir, a great deal has been said about the treaties and obligations which 
the Government of India now and the future Government of this country 
hereafter. His Mapsiy’s Govenimcnt elsewhere, have got to discharge. 
I would like to point out at this stage that so far as T can gather, the 
relationship, whatever origin it had hi the beginning: was something 
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like a sort of feudalism exercised by the Paramount Power over the 
States, a feudalis-in of the type which persons who have read of the 
middle ages are well aware of. SSir, it is today intended to perpetrate 
that barbarous relic of a bygone age called feudalism, in this country. I 
am sorry, the iiaja Baliadur is not here, but 1 would like only to take 
note of two or three important historical landmarks from which we can 
appreciate the position of the Indian States in the present situation. I do 
so, because, as I will presently show, the object of this legislation, 1 ven- 
ture to submit, is to create and construct an insuperable barrier, in fact 
a very Chinese wall, between the indian States and ourselves. 1 will 
presently devejop that and why I object to the whole measure. But 
before I do so, it is necessary for me to refer to two or throe historical 
landmarks from v/hich it will be clear to Honourable Members who are 
the people who are mainly responsible Tor the present position of the 
Indian States. 

It is no use saying that all the Indian States arc bad; I will show 
that they arc the result of historical accident. Take the very first period 
of their history, 1757 to 1813, know'n as the period of alliance. In those 
days, the East India Company was not very popular. It had been 
acquiring properties after properties; it had the iliwani from the Mughals, 
but throughout all that time it was living in a ling fence and avoided all 
intercourse beyond its territories except for purposes of offensive and 
defensive alliances. Next came the period of subordinate isolation, the 
period from 1813 to 1857. The subordinate isolation policy of the Gov- 
ernment of that time was known as the Hastings policy, lib was dictated 
by a desire to preserve* and promote the growth of the Company's terri- 
tories in thU country. Notwithstanding the profession of British politi- 
cians of non-intervention in the affairs of the Indian States which they 
preached, but which the logic of hard facts had always contradicted, thu 
Company's Government dominated the adminislration of the States. The 
treaty of Udaipur is an instance in point. Under this policy, for the first 
time, Hastings brought into existence 145 States in Kathiawar, 145 States 
elsewhere Lnd 20 States in a third place, — altogether about 310 States 
were, for the first time, brought into existence by Hastings. 

A great deal has been said by the Baja Baliadur about Lord Balhousie 
hut I will invite your attention, Sir, to a passage from Lord Balhousie s 
writings. Lord Dalhousie was of opinion that ibis policy of Hastings had 
been wrong in ])r()pi)ing u|) })etty chiefs and he said that the only way 
of preventing misrule in those territories was to annex them. He evolved 
the theory, — and T call him the father of this feudalism in India of thia 
type, — of constructive feudalism and he was also the Governor General 
who enunciated that doctrine of lapse and escheat, through which he 
annexed Satara, Nagpur, Tanjore, Jaipur and Jhansi. And the earliest 
instance of annexation of a State for misrule was the case of Oudh. This 
dual policy of annexation and subsidiary alliances have been largely res- 
ponsible for the dependent state of the Indian States from which they 
have never emerged. 

The system of subsidiary alliances proved very disastrous to the Indian 
rule in the States. The case of Oudh did not stand alone. There were 
others equally bad, for instance, Hyderabad, Gwalior, Indore, Baroda, 
Travancore, Cochin and Mysore, These Courts became the theatres of 
most degraded debauchery and horrible misgovernment. As was stated, 
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all inceritivo to good govcrnmeut and all checks to arbitrary rule disappear, 
ed. Wellington says : 


“The subsidiary system had paralysed the native ruler and made him dependent 
entirely upon llritish support.*’ 

As was pointed out by that great newspaper, the Times of England 
in 1853: 

I. 

Britain’s iron hand maintained the Trinces on the throne despite their imbecility, 
their vices and their crimes. The result is in most of the States a chronic anarchy 
under whic:h the revenues of the States are dissipated between the mercenaries of the 
camp and the minions of the court.” 

I . 

The result was seething discoiiteui among the people. Conditions were 
so ripe for revolt, and the revolt of 1857 was the result; 
and it is a historical fact that the revolt was suppressed with the help of 
the Indian Princes themselves as their existence was also at stake. So 
much for the position of the States which came in contact with the East 
India Company, who were the Government of India at the time. Subse- 
quent to 1857, when the Crown had stepped into the shoes of the East 
India Company, Lord Canning, in the year 1860, stated as follows : 


“The last vestiges uf the Iluyal House at Delhi from which wo had lung been 
content to accept a vicarious authority, have been swept away. The Crown of England 
•stands forth the unquestioned ruler and paramount in all India and is brought face 
to face with its feudatories and that there was the reality of the sovereignty of 
England which never existed before and which was eagerly acknowledged by the 
chiefs. The territories under the sovereignty of the Crown became at once an 
important and integral part of India as territories under its direct dominion. Toge- 
ther they form our care and the political system the Moghuls had not completed and 
the Mahrattas had never contemplated is now an established fact of history.” 

Then began the rule of the Crown in earnest. To make matters defi- 
nite about tile feudal subordination, they issued sanads of adoption about 
which we heard this juoniiiig from the liaja Bahadur. Before granting 
these sanadsj Lord Canning had made it clear that they would not debar 
the Government of India from stepping in to sot right such serious abuses 
in a Native Government as may threaten any pari of the country with 
anarchy or disturbance, n(;r from assuming temporary charge of a Native 
State where there will be sulficient reason to do so. ^J'he feudalism which 
they had started and w hich they had tried to perfect, happily for them, was 
found possible to bo })erfecied in all its details when Bahadur Shah, the last 
Emperor of Delhi, died. When Bahadur Shah died in 1876, the Queen 
assumed the title of Kaiscr-i-Hind and adumbrated the theory of succession 
to the Mughal throne, and, thereafter, we find that a regular system of 
feudal laws have been propounded and rules have been framed by which the 
relations between tlie Paramount Power and the States have been 
governed. To give you a few' instances of the nature of that relationship, 
— I think it is ueci'ssary for mo to say that because I do not agree with 
the Law ^Member, in the remark he luade this morning quoting an authority, 
that these are Protected States — venture to submit that they are not 
Protected States known to Internalioiial Tiaw’, because on the first occasion, 
when we were discussing this Bill, I quoted authority from International Law 
to show that a Protected State must necessarily have internal sovereijgnty 
which these people do not possess, and my Honourable friend, the Law 
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Member when he quoted that there was a possibility of a second oat^go^ of 
Protected Princes from the author of a b^k on jurisprudence, did not lay 
the stress which 1 would have liked upon the last two sentences of the 
quotation where he said the author believed that the Indian States would 
fall imder that^ category. But the Indian States do not fall under tbai. 
because, whatever might have been the relations nt the time, they enticed 
into the treaties and alliances, by usage and by subsequent conduct 
between the parties a new relationship had been established between tho 
Paramount Power and these States, that it is absurd to call them either 
Protected Powders with any powers of internal sovei-eignty, or States which 
have any right vto call themselves sovereign powers. It is very rightly 
pointed out in this Bill that they are mere administrations: they have 
no right to call themselves Governments, because, whom do they govern? 
They govern nobody, except perhaps their own temper. Therefore, it is 
necessary that the relationship which is now existing between the Para- 
mount Power and the States should be understood : 

(1) The States have no foreign relations or trade relations except with 
the consent of the Government of India. 

(2) The Slates cannot employ any servants who are Europeans without 
tb.;ir consent. 

(3) Their trade relations also are with permission and consent. 

(4) The rights of foreigners in their territories are secured by the Para- 
mount Power. 

(5) All foreign interests, including extradition, are only secured through 
the British Government. 

(6) No States subiects can go either for travel or for study or for busi- 
ness without a British passport. 

fT) The rulers of States cannot accept even titles of honour from 
foreign princes. 

(8) Inter-dealings of States, even on a mere boundary question, cannot 
be nmienhlv settled by tbemselves without the intervention of the British 
Government. 

(9) Then comes another class of feudal rights, that is. matters relating 
to succession, leg^^ncv, wardships, adoption and service with arms, which 
are the ways in which a feudal lord exercises his rights over his feudatories, 
these are exercised by this Paramount Power. 

(10) The British Government asserted and exercised the right of 
deposing princes and forcing them to abdicate whenever they thought 
that the infei-esis of the State required it. 

(11) Again, whether treaty or no treaty with tht* Paramount Power,, 
it had alwavs reserved the right to depose these princes from their 
thrones if they are guilty of gi-oss misrule, disloyalty or breach of ally 
State relations. 
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(12) They have also secured the right to entertain directly petitions 
i!>Dm the subjects of the Slates. 

(18) The Paramount Power had also put in a claim that they have 
right to have a direct allegiance from the States subjects themselves. 

(14) They also secured the right to nominate, and, where they did no! 
nominate, to approve tlu‘ appointments of Diwans of those State's ..... 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and liajshnhi Divisions: Non-Muhammadan 
llural) : Wliat is l(‘ft? 

Mr. 'B. Sitaramaraju: You will se(\ Lastly the Government openly 
asserted the right to intervene in the internal affairs of a State and hav(‘. 
claimed to be the sole judges of the extent, nature and time of such 
intervention. They are tlu*. accusers, they are again the judges; they 
fdone have the right to accuse and they are the sole judges, not only 
of the time, but of Hk- oxtoiit of Iheir ijilcrvcniion. 

After all tliis, it is absurd to suggest tliat llioso princ.es lia\e got 
cither internal sovereignly or exiernal sovereigiity. Jliil whatever may 
be the precise status, 1 would like to sa.v ont‘ tiling: tlu'ir wt‘ll-being is as 
much our concern ns onr own W(dl-being. (h'ograpliieally, both Tndias 
are a unit. Economically, it is a unit; and j)oliticalI\ it is onr desire that 
British and Indian India should be a nnil. The Stall's are pai’t and 
parcel of our cultural uiiily also; and, having willi them so much oneness, 
it is nothing oxiraordinarv that every Indian patiiot should fe(*.l that the.v 
should b(^ one with ns ])oliticaUy. From an economic*, social, religions 
and politicral point of view, we and (h(\v arc' one*, and it is om* earnest 
desire that we should he one with them. A srreat son of my part of the 
country, Mr. Cliintamani, presiding over the States Confercii(.*e in 1920, 
said : 

“A federjfctod India owing alle^iunee to a ssti’onu; resnonsil»lo C(*ntral G'oveinmonf 
truly representative of the nnd the prini’es is the dearly rherished aspiration of 

every Indian patriot.” 

Sir, almost in the same strain Hia Highness the Maharaja of Alwar 
said ; 

“My goal is United State.s of India wdiere every ]jrovinee, every Slate, working its 
own destiny, in aerordaiiee with its own envinnirnent. its traditions, history and 
reliorioii, will combine lofrether for higher and Imperial purposes, each subordinating 
its little quota of knowdedge and experience, in a labour of love freely given for a 
noble and higher cause.” 

What is then that nrevents tho renlisatinn of that hone, dreamt bv 
Alwar, asnired bv Chintamnni? Wbv I’s it what Mr. Chintamani dreamt 
of or His Highness the Mnbaraia of Alwar so ardcntlv desired, whv that 
unitv has not boon made possible to come into existence? It is, because, 
ever sinee thci'o was the nneslion of coi^«tifntionnl advance to British India, 
the question of separation of the States from us was ensraffing the 
attention of the British noliticians. Thev conceived the necessity of 
huildinGT this Oliinese Wall between us and the States in their interests, 
.^d today this leqrislation is a sten in that direcition. The poHcv of 
separation was first conceived in 1917 along with that memorable Declara- 
tion which promised us constitutional advance to the realisation of 
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(iuiiiiuiou status as a respectable partner and as an integral part in. the 
Jiritisli Common \\caltli. The tirst stup in .1917 was taken to separate 
us from the Stales, and that step was this. Those States which were 
under the Ihovincial (lovernments were transferred from the provincial 
eontrol directly to the Ontral Government. Why did they do so? It 
was, because, in 1917, they knew that they could not long delay the grant 
of provincial autonomy, and they did not like that the I’roviucial Govern- 
ments of hidiaii leprest ntativi's should have any control over the Indii\n 
Stall's, and, therefore, in 1917, the transfer of the I'ontrol of the States 
from i’rovincial Goviirnm tints to the Central Government was effected. 
'I'lie next step vwas, that, as a result of the present constitutional aiscus- 
sions, when they found that it was almost inevitable that the Central 
llesponsihility must he handed over to British Indians one day or other, 
ihey conceived the idea oi‘ scpaiating them hy taking them from the Gov- 
t‘rii(‘r-Geiii'ial-in-Coinicil to the* Viceroy alota*. It was said that it was for the 
good of the States. 'Hu*. Butler Comniiitee frightened the Indian princes 
into the belief tliat on ilie Paramount Power alone the States could rely 
Tor tlu'ir preservation, for generations (o come, — not only now, but for all 
time to come, that unless, — they told them, — you depend upon us, you 
are gone, you aro finished. The States were warned that if the Paramount 
Powiu* were pushed aside, di'slriicf ion and annexation would be the lot of 
these iirinccs. The Stales were asked, witli tliis Ihreat before them, ijO 
(*hoose. 1 can very well understand the princt'S feeling tliat they are 
between the devil and tlio deep sea. They knew that if they agreed to 
be witli us, idtimati'ly there would he an end to their autocratic rule, li 
they did not, if they remained under diri*ct control, greater powers would 
be exercised by the Political Department whicii they were anxious to get 
rid of. d'hev had lo clioose between the two. It must be said to their 
credit at any rate that they were willing lo l)e with us, hut tlie terms and 
conditions under which they agreed to he with us were such that they 
wanted ullimaicly to he the masters of the situation. Tlie British Gov- 
ernnient saw in that declaration of the princes immense possibilities they 
had in the situation, ^l^hcy evolved forthwith the theory of direct rela- 
tionship with the States. But Honourable Members of this House aro 
well aware of the fact that these treaties, wherever they existed, these 
agreem:*nts, wheiever they existed, they existed with wliom? They were 
entered into with the Bast India (Company. 'I'he East India Company 
was the Government of India, and, therefore, the treaties and agreements 
which the St.ates enteri'd into were with the Govonmient of India. There- 
ferc, what justification have they to introduce this new relationship by 
which they say tliat they have got a contractual basis by wliicb the Crown 
has tlie power to have direct rclationsliij) with the States. Neither the 
want of legal basis nor an adverse verdict of history prevented them from 
advancing the sophisticated argument to justify the doctrine of direct 
relationship with the Crown on a supposed contrfictual relationship which 
never existed between them and the Crown. Whatever treaties or agree- 
ments there were, were with the East India (’ompanv, but the Crown 
was never in the picture. It is absurd to suggest that there was any 
contract between the Crown of England and the States in these matters. 
But assuming for a moment that the Crown, under these treaties, had a 
right, and assuming also that India would be given dominion status, where 
is the justification to separate the States and deprive their relationship 
with the future Government of India ? India, under full responsible Gov- 
ernment or dominion status, would be even more truly His Majesty the 
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King’s Govemment than it is today, because, according to the Ke>port oi 
the Inter-Imperial Belations Committee of 1926, known as the Balfour 
Beport, His Majesty governs a dominion, and if India attains that state, 
it will be a Govemment carried on by His Majesty with or on the advice 
of an Indian Ministry. It will be more truly His Majesty's Government 
than the present Gjvemrnent is. That Beport states, the Agent of the 
Grown ii^ a dominion is not the Governor General, but the Prime Minister, 
and h>) is the channel of communication for ail practical purposes, and the 
Governor General is the nominal constitutional head without administrative 
duties or functions. Sir, the experiment of combining constitutional and 
administrative fimctions in one person has proved to be a failure; what 
is then the real object? The real object is very plain. The British 
G6vemment do not want that we should be one with the Indian States 
They want to hitch the ear of States permanently to the British chariot 
make the Political Department all British and all powerful. Such an 
unholy alliance between the Indian States and the British Government is 
not conducive either to tlie interests of the States or to the success of 
Parliamentary Govemment in this country. The object, then, is that they 
want to create in this country by a legislation of this kind a situation 
very much like the one that happened in Ireland some time ago. In 
other words, they want to create in India these Indian States as an Indian 
Ulster. Sir, such a position will never be accepted by us. It may be 
that we are powerless against the Government now, but it is not with our 
consent that we will allow the Indian States to be made an Indian Ulster. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) 
resumed the Chair.] 

I remember very well years ago when I was a student, I read the 
famous words of Mr. Parnell which were inscribed in letters of gold on 
his statue. I repeat those words. He said : 

**No man has a right to fix a boundary to the progress of a nation, no man has a 
right to say ‘Thou shalt go so far and no farther’, and no man never shall.” 

Mr. 0. S. Hanga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
mi^dan Bural): Right at the outset I shall refer to a personal criticism, 
aspersion, scandal, libel in which Mr. Puri indulged. Alike for the sake 
of journalistic integrity and legal ‘Turity”, I rise to say that this Bill 
is necessary.! 

I had, publicly on the lloor of this House and semi-publicly in the lobby 
in ijhe presence ci Honourable Members, challenged Mr Puri to be pre- 
sent in this Honhc to hear my reply. The Associated Press had wired out 
my challenge rs i from the newspapers. Mr. Puri must have read 
them yesterday in Lahore if his Party had not taken up my sporting offer 
and sent him a telegram day before yesterdav that I asked them to send. 
He insinuated that I was bought over by the Kashmir Government and that 
was why I did not publish my book criticising their administration. Sir, 
Mr. Puri, as the emiesary of the Kashmir Government, wanted to buy 
me over and stop the publication of my book. A telephonic message came 

me. because his private conversation was not so successful, to go to 
Tinbore. A Rolls Rovee was waiting there and a lorry for the lueroraere. Mr. 
^ri went without mxself; T was bore in Delhi. And, then, what hap- 
pened? He communicated his failure to buy me over, and he returned in 
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a rickety car — ^Kashmir no longer wanted him. (Laughter.) The emissary 
did noc succeed ui his mission, aiiu probably tiiiuKing that i had com* 
municaled tins inforrnauon to the l^olitical JJepartment, in a moment of 
panic, the biting of a guilty conscience, he misread an honest speech 
delivered in clear Englnh ana baa tine audacity to say on the lioor of this 
House that i gave ‘ inlorraation ‘ to the Political fciecretary. Probably, 
it was not audacity, it was panic, it was fear. Sir, especially when any- 
body reads the speech of somebody else, he must never read 
it with a guilty conscience for he reads meanings into it which 
nobody else can see. 'Diat is how 1 explain Mr. Puri's speech- Because 
I did not agree with him, because, as one bvin in an Indian State, 
brought up ill an Indian State, amidst traditions of admiration and 
loyalty to an Indian ruler, I stand upon the floor of this House and 
support this Bill, another man, with no such trad it ions, who sat behind 
me for a whole year, stands up and bites me with a malicious tongue, 
hiding his malice and biding his time. You all know why the book was 
not published. 1 heve stated that I received a warning from the Govern- 
ment. I was not willing to go to jail. 1 was not willing to have the press 
forfeited and its security also gone. It was a decent newspaper, and here 
is a cad using the privilege of this House', stabbing me in an untruthful 
manner . . . 

I 

Mr* President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukham Cheity) : The Chair 
thinks ‘‘cad” is an unparliamentary word when used with reference to a 
colleague. The Chair hopes the Honourable Member will withdraw it. 

!• 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: *‘Cad” may be an unparliamentary word i 
substitute it by “bad”. It is awfully bad, and awfully mad, and avi^ully 
mischievous, and awfully malicious and unj)rofessional for Mr. Puri to 
attack ray profession and then outside play the role of an emissary of a 
State, hiding his perscjual grievance and biding his time. I hope this 
Bill will be passed. Tins Bill is necessary to protect the poor journalists 
and their honour. The Bill is necessary to protect lawyers from going 
beyond their profession and indulging in unprofessional conduct and men- 
tioning untruthful things. It is a pity that this Bill had not come into 
existence earlier.| 

Lastly, because we should not prolong this debate, my Honourable 
friend, Mr- liaju, made a heroic effort to justify his opposition to this 
Bill. He thought that the Government were creating an Indian Ulster. 
That was used to be said by Mr. Muhammad Ali, and very rightly, — the 
late lamented Maulan.a Muhammad Ali, a brilliant journalist, — ^in his 
beautiful articles in the Comrade that the Government were giving British 
India Swaraj in the course of time, but tbe.v were going to keep these 
States in primitive, mediaeval despotism, so that there might be a big 
Indian Ulster. That can no longer be said now. 

Mr. N. M. Joshl: Why? 

Mr. 0. 8. Ranga Iyer: The Federation is in sight. Princes and poli- 
ticians, — ^princes from Indian India and politicians from British India, 
the representatives of the princes and the representatives of the politicians 
vnll have the opportnnitv of nibbing shoulders as good friends. Ulster 
stands out of Ireland. The Princes’ India and British India are going to 
be united into one homogeneous mass of unity going to be welded 
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into one united whole, and, that being the ease, 1 welcome this 
Jiill as the foundation cf tlui greatness of India, and that foundation has to 
be laid truly and broadly by ii House like this, because this House is 
fortunately the last Assembl,> so far as I am concerned . . . • 

An Honourable Member: Why? 

Another Honourable Member: N ). uo. 

Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer: . . the last Assembly so far as I am 

concerned which will lux'pare for India’s greatness by its sensible, and 
sagacious, and criticai, and what I may d(^S(')'il)t^ as admirahly impartial, 
attitude on Jnattcrs of fiindameiilal and momentous iiriportaneo. Sir, 1 
am glad that this liill is being pass(*d. .It is no menace to honest citi- 
Z(*n8 in Hritisli India who do not want io create' tnaihle. in Indian States. 
It cannot attack (he gentlemen in the prc'ss wlio can continue to ventilate 
their grievances in regard to the Indian States with the same vigour with 
which they ventilate their grievances against British administration in India. 
This Bill will give short slirift to people wlio eitluT fan the communal 
flame in an Indian State or plan the overthiow of the rule established in 
that Indian State by law.' 
i 

Maulvi Muhammad Shalee Daoodi: By law 

I 

Mr. 0 S. Ranga Iyer: My Honourable friend, Maulvi Muhammad 
Shafee Daoodi, cheerfully asks, by law? Well, we have the 
reign of law m India. We may have a rain of jirmann in the 
States, a shoAver, but finvan is law. But we look forward to the day, as 
Mr. J'l'shi pointed out today, whtai every Indian State will also have a 
constitutional ruler, and, in order to (mable them to liave that; eonstitutionnl 
rule as poinied out by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in his beautiful memorandum 
on the WhluG Paper^ in order to bring about responsible government in 
the Indian States, we ouglit to prevent rnis(;hief in British India, prevent 
it from flowing into the Indian States, for as tlu* late f^eshbandhn 0. R. 
Das, with his, poetic hlealisin, used to say “Freedom must come from 
within”. Freedom has come from within in Britisli India. Freedom 
without British Indian interference must come from within in the Indian 
States, for freedom is a flower which blooms from within. (Applause.) 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Sir, the first j^ortion of my iroiiourable friend, Mr. 
Ranga Iyer s spiceeh would have been more? appropriately dejlivered on 
the 5th of this month, that is last Thursday. You, Sir, will remember 
that when Mr. Puri was making his speecii, ii was hardly possible for 
him to get on even for one minute at ii lime wiilioiit being interrupted 
by Air. Ranga lyc'r, and there were innumerable persmial explanations and 
interjections wliich made it almost impossible for Mr. Puri to get on with 
his speech. It. was because of your interference that Mr. Puri was enabled 
to make his speech, and Mr. Ranga Tver ne\'er made any mention of the 
charges that he has levelled at Mr. Puri today in the course of his inter- 
ruptions and his ])ersonal e.\p1anations on that occ:.isioii. Under your 
ruling that day, Mr. Ranga Iyer could have spoken immediately after 
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Mr. Puri had finished his specdi and made these statements by way of 
a personal cxj)lanation. Even that opportunity .... 

(Mr. C. S. Tianga Tver rose to iiitenupt.) 

I am not going to give way. 1. do ia)i. think iiiy Honourable friends 
beliind mo would expect me to show that courtesy tvO Mr. llanga Iyer. 
Not having done that, my Honourable friiuid refn'slios his memory, takes 
all these days to recapitulate those incidents that ]iapi)ened .... 

I. ■ » • : 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: r mentioned tliem in the Ilonourabh' ^lember’s 
])rescnce. 


Mr. K. C. Neogy: The Honourable Member did nothing of the kind. 
The Honourable Member made some augry ejaculations wbicli I could 
not follow. 

Mr. G. St Ranga Iyer: [ put this in tin* presence of the Honourable 
Member. 


Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Notliing of tbr kind, 1 say. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: Ask Mr. Muazzam Sahib. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: My Honourable friend lias made a. complaint of the 
fact that Mr. Puri is not present today. He knew it perfectly well tlml 
Mr. Puri was leaving for Lahore, and, with tliat knowledge, b(‘ wait(*d 
till today to make this additional statement. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I did not know that Mr. Puri would lly away. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy; Mr. Puri has wrilt(;n to me that it was within the 
knowledge of Mr. Panga Iyer that he was to leave. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: Tt was not within my knowdedge*. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I gut into communieation with Mr. Puri on the ?)t]i 
»)f this month, that is, on Monday last. Mr. Thmga Iyer made the eharge 
that Mr. Puri had made an uusueeessful ailein])t to eoiTupt the incorrup- 
tible Mr. Eaiiga Iyer. Now, I have Mr. Puri’s written authority to say 
that’ the stateineiit that he has made is a gross i»erversiou of truth. IHr. 
Puri is at the ])reseiit momcul engaged in a very important case, and it 
is not possible for him to b(‘ ]»r(sent here, for wliieb lie wants nu' to 
express bis regret' to the House and to you, Sir. 

Now, the position was this, llaja Hari Kislu n Kaul, wlu* was at that 
time the Prime Minister of the Kashmir Stale, bad asked Mr. I’uri 
casually if he knew Mr. Ibmga Iyer well, and. on being told that as a 
coileagiie in the Assembly lie was acquainted with Mr. Eanga Tver, Baja 
Hari Kislien ICaul wointed to know' as to wlietluT Mr. Puri could sj)t.^ik 
to Mr. Bangii Iyer and ask him to show' reason and to explain to him 
the mischief that he was committing at a very critical moment of tlu^ 
Kashmir administration by his vituperative attacks in the editorial eoUumis 
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of the Daily Herald and also by the continued publication of an advertise- 
ment from day to day in that paper, in very prominent types, threaten- 
ing to publish a book in which the whole administrative misdeeds of 
Kashmir would be exposed. Eaja Hari Kishen Kaul particularly wanted 
Mr. Puri to point out to Mr* Eanga Iyer that it was net right and propter 
on the part of a Hindu journalist to embarrass a Hindu State at such a 

critical time, and, in deference to the wishes of the Eaja Sahib, Mr. Puri 

spoke to Mr. Eanga Iyer and tried t'o impress upon him the great harm 
that writings of that kind and that threatening advertisement were doing. 
Mr. Eciiiga Iyer in reply said — am quoting from Mr. Bhagat Bam Puri’s 
own statement — that he understood his own position better and that if the 
Kashmir Durbar wan Led him not to issue the book, he w^ould expect the 
Kashmir State to pay him at least Es. 30,000 by way of compensation for 
the loss to which he would be put by not issuing such a book. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: It is absolutely false. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Mr. Puri says that he was taken aback at this 

attitude of Mr. Eanga Iyer and told him that he did not expect this 

attitude, and that, under the circumstances, he would have nothing further 
to do in the matter. He duly informed the Eaja Sahib about his con- 
versation, and this is how he concludes: 

“Neither the Hc'ija Sahib ever asked me to approach Mr. Ranga Iyer with an 
offer of Bs. 6,000, nor did I ever make any offer of aiiy sum of money to Mr. Ranga 
Iyer as alleged by him. On the contrary, it was Mr. Ranga Iyer who tried to secure 
R.S. 30,000 out of the Kashmir State.** 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer Absolutely false. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: My Honourable friend has tried to explain as to 
wbv the book was not published, and he said he got an intimidating kind 
of letter from Government. I should like my friend’ to read out that' 
letter from the Government. I have a very shrewd suspicion that the 
letter had nothing to do with the threatened publication of a book, but 
nerbnps it had, if anything, to do only with, the writings in which he 
was indulging in the Daily Herald Now, Sir, my Honourable friend, 
oven if we are to take him at his word, has yet to explain one thing — why 
is it that my Honourable friend’s hatred towards Kashmir turned into 
affection — affection to which expression was given by him in this House 
in September last. That is a fact which my Honourable friend has not 
yet cared to explain. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: As my Honourable friend has invited me to 
explain, I shall do so. I am not going into the personal part of it. Mr. 
Puri has made a statement through liis Leader. I have made a state- 
ment. Sir Eufus Isaacs, the Attorney General in the House of Commons, 
was attacked both inside the House and in the Press in connection with 
the Marconi scandal and he wanted the House to appoint a committee to 
go into his conduct. There are two statements before the House. I 
invite this House to appoint a committee and to go into this affair and 
to find out the conduct of Mr. Puri in this matter and my own conduct. 
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and if I am found guilty of having touched Kashmir money, as is said 
L did, by way of insinuation, I shall pass the rest of my life in jail. If 
Mr. Puri is found guilty of having played the role of an emissary of the 
Kashmir Government and offered me Ks. 5,000 which 1 never mentioned 
at all in this House — and where Mr. Neogy got it from he will have to 
say. There was a private conversation and he said he never heard it . . . 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: The Honourable Member mentioned it the other 
day to many 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: 1 mentioned it the other day not in this House, 
to my recollection, but in a conversation with you and Mr. Puri. JDo 
you deny that? 

Mr. S. O. Neogy: Everybody in this House knows the Honourable 
Member's allegation. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I mentioned it in the presence of Mr. Puri in 
the lobby, and there are Honourable Members who have heard it, at least 
one Honourable Member, 1 know, and such being my challenge, let Mr. 
Puri accept it. He will have to suspend his practice, that is all, if he 
is found guilty of having played the role of an emissary in approaching 
me to take money on his behalf. A j)oor journalist like myself is wilhng 
to go to jail for the rest of his life if it is proved that i wanted to touch 
that money? That is my offer. Sir, if anything, nothing more of a per- 
sonal explanation is necessary, Mr. Puri could have been present here. 
He is taking shelter under his Leader, because he has a guilty conscience 
in the matter. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Eural): 
Sir, is a committee going to be appointed? 

Mr. E. C. Neogy: Sir, I would like that the Honourable the Political 
Secretary should make an inquiry from Raja Hari Kishen Kaul as to 
whether, with reference to the statement that 1 have read out, Mr. Puri 
was requested by liaja Hari Kishen Kaul to approach Mr. Ranga Iyer — 
whether that part of the statement is or is not borne out by him. As for 
the suggestion that a committee of enquiry should be appointed to go into 
this question, I do not think that is supported by parliamentary prece- 
dent of any kind; but, perhaps, the better course would be for my Honour- 
able friend to take recourse” to legal action, — and I have no doubt that 
Mr. Puri will be prepared to give him that opportunity by repeating this 
statement outside the privilege of this House; and my Honourable friend 
is not in fact unfamiliar with Courts of law in such matters, because, we 
know that on a famous occasion he filed a similar suit for libel against a 
very famous man. 

Mr. 0. S. Battga I willing to give an opportunity to Mr. Puri 
if I think this House will not appoint a committee, which I have a right 
to ask for. 1 probably may give an opportunity to Mr. Puri if nay legal 
advisers so tbink, for I am not a very rich man to spend money m a 
Court of law. If Mr. Puri or Mr. Neogy will get Rs. 10,000 for me to 
fight my legal case, then I am quite wUUng to go to Court (Laughter), 
but as a falsehood was uttered under the cover of the privUege of this 
House i have a right to ask this House to go into committee and examine 
the a^uot of us both, and I shall abide by the verdict of that body^ 
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Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, there are only forty-five minutes left for us to 
close this debate, so I do not want in any way to take up the time of the 
House, but I should like to make my own position clear, — ^namely, that I 
am opposed to every single clause of this Bill; 1 am opposed to the 
principle of this Bill and to every clause of it, knowing full well that 1 
cannot carry the House with me. . Sir, now there will be an unanimity 
on this side of the House about the rejection of this Bill since Govern- 
ment have not seen their way to accepting the very reasonable amend- 
ments about the deletion of clauses 3 and 5 and even* the amendment on 
the Explanation in clause 3. 

Sir, if 1 had any feeling for these Indian States, it is a feeling of pity 
for tliese poor creatures I The Government of India are responsible for 
their education, for their upbringing, for their rule, and, to a very great 
degree, for the character of their administration also. Sir, as soon as an 
Indian prince is bom, if he is unfortunate enough not to have his parents 
living, Govenirnent appoint a regency; Government become responsible 
for his education, — and we know the kind of education that they receive 
in tlicse Princes’ Colleges and other places. If, subsequently, they are 
found not properly to rule their States, it is certainly not they who are 
responsible, but it is mostly, I think, the Government of India who are 
responsible. Here I want one explanation from the Government. If we 
are asked not to criticise the Administrations of Indian States, certainly 
the Government of India should see that these princes do not criticise 
the attitude of the Indian people — as we know they have so often done. 
It is within our own knowledge that some of these statements were 
printed by the Indian States Protection Association, concerning our 
attitude during the non-co-opei'ation and boycott movement days. Now, 
if they would like to be free from any criticism from our side, the Govern- 
ment of India should also see that there should be no criticism on the part 
of these princes and tlieir Administrations against anything that happens 
in British India. 

Mr. S. O. Jog (Berar liepresentative) : They never do it — ^they never 
dare do it? 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I cannot take your word as gospel truth, because, 1 
know, there are printed documents wherein they have advised the Govern* 
ment of India as regards the government in British India — during the non- 
co-operation and boycott of British goods days, and, in connection with 
many other important movements in India. ( 

Mr. S. O. Jog: Probably the Government of India sought their opinion 

I 

i ^ , 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: My friend says — “Probably the Government of Tn dir 
sought their opinion”. In that case I would ask the Government not t( 
send for their opinion in these matters, if they do not want us to criticise 
them, and especially when the Government of India are even penaHsiHl 
bare statements of facts, if they in any way cause or excite or tend in 
cause or excite hatred or contempt against those Administrations. Sir 
we cannot successfully oppose this motion here. Sir, it is the Otirse 0 
this nation that any number of traitors may be found everywhere iti Indii 
to support Government even on these most reactionary measures, iffii 
J oppose this motion. | 
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K. P. ThAmpan (W^st Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, I have not participated so far in the debate on this Bill 
because, in the first place, there are more competent men to deal with it 
and secondly, I am not interested in the affairs of tlie Indian States. Sir, 
personally, I am against restricting the liberties of the press. The only 
forum where the grievances of the subjects of Indian States can be venti- 
lated is the press in British India. Many States have not got any news- 
papers, nor have they got Legislative Councils to discuss the financial and 
political conditions of those States. Sir, it is said that the States in 
South India are very much advanced and that the subjects of these States 
need not fear thb effects of this legislation. Even in Travanoore, I 
remember the occasion during the minority of tlic present Kuler, when 
thousands of acres of forest lands were proposed to be leased out to one 
big English Company of tea growers. It was entirely on account of the 
agitation carried on in newspapers that that idea was given up. The 
subjects of the State raised a hue and cry against leasing out perpetually 
ilioiisandp and thousands of acres of valuable forest lands to a foreign 
company for a nominal amount. Sir, wc find that the Government often 
send their own servants .as Diwans to these Indian States, sometimes 
deliberately to carry out certain policy in the administration of those 
States. I remember when the construction of the Shorannur-Cochin 
Railway was over and the question of working the State Eailway came 
up- for consideration, it was a British Indian Official who was in charge 
of the State. It was said he was deliberately sent there to lease the 
railway on which the (.ochin Darbar had spent about a crore of rupees 
to the S. I. E. administration. Such instances arc occurring everywhere. 
Sir, this Bill will be on the Statute-book within a few days and I only 
desire that the Government should think twice before they implement this 
Act in regard to those States where the services of T. C. S. officers and 
others of their own service have been requisitioned as Diwans, or where, 
in other words, the Government of India arc practically in charge of the 
administration. T hope the occasion will not arise for it. Sir, it will 
then be obvious that it is with the deliberate intention of restricting the 
rights of those States and gagging criticism of the conditions of those States 
that this Bill was designed and not as professed for protecting the admin- 
istration of the Indian States. I oppose*, this motion. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Sir, the incidents which have 
been disclosed in the course of the debates on this Bill have supplied us 
with some genesis about the origin of this Bill. T was till of late absolutely 
unaware as to what led to the idea of having a Bill of this sort enacted 
in this House, as all the troubles in the Indian States were now over, 
nothing Is agitating the mind of the people at the present moment, still 
we find that provisions of such a drastic nature arc being incorporated 
in this Bill. It is not right, Sir, to snatch away the liberty of the whole 
population of British India for the sake of such malicious intentions on 
the part of a few people or a few pressmen or a few' men who want to 
extort money from the rulers of the Indian States. So far as my own 
knowdedge goes, the agitations which have been so far^ started against 
the Indian States have been very w'ell founded. That is to say, those 
who started the agitation were really justified in taking that course, 
otherwise they . would have remained emasculated m these days of the 
20th century.’ However. T do not thinir it is right on the part of the 
Govqpiment’to enact a measure of this kind on the basis of such meagre 
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facts. Sir, the Honourable the Home Member has defuiitely denied that 
there was no demand made for a measure like this on behalf of the princes 
themselves. It is absolutely right, because 1 believe that they would not 
like the interference of British Indians in their affairs in the way m which 
they would now do after the Bill has been passed into law. Now, it was 
easy for them to see that their subjects are kept under control without 
any intervention by the British Government. I have already said that 
no provision incorporated in this Bill seems to be justified, so far as the 
merits of the case are concerned. They are encroaching on the rights of 
the British subjects, and that is the i^eason why I have been so vehemently 
trying to oppo.se all the provisions of this Bill, and I will do my duty by 
recording my protest even at this last stage. 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, 
I just wish to say one wwd, and that is this. We have decided on this 
side of the House to challenge the entire Bill at the third reading. We 
tried to accommodate the Government as far as possible. Although, as 
the Government know, there is a very strong feeling as reagrds this 
measure, we tried to meet the Government half way and wo consented 
to the retention of at least two of the important provisions of this Bill 
regarding conspiracies to subvert the administration of an Indian State 
and the formation of assemblies for the purpose of raiding an Indian State. 
The Honourable the Home Member himself appreciated the attitude which 
we in the Select Committee took in this matter. But, Sir, it is not; 
merely the question of the appreciation of . our attitude. On the other 
hand, the Government have failed ftilly to realise that we were going 
very far indeed in order to accommodate them over this measure. But they 
want us to go the w^hole hog. They want the last drop of blood. They 
cannot understand co-operation unless wo submit to their dictation pure 
and simple. Sir, we have tried our best to convince the Government 
not only how strong public opinion is against this measure, but we liavt^ 
tried also to convince the Government that the provisions which we object 
to, if deleted, would not in any way harm or frustrate the object that the 
Government have in view. We even suggested certain modifications in 
order to improve some of the clauses as they stand. Even that they 
rejected. Even the drafting points that we raised — and I think we gave, 
very good reasons in favour of those points — ^they did not listen to. Under 
those circumstances, no option is left to us but to oppose the entire Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Sir, I am surprised that my Honour- 
able friend, the Leader of the Opposition, should have spoken with some 
heat about the attitude of Government in the Select Committee and since. 
We have not failed to recooaiise the reasonable spirit in which the Opposi- 
tion have approached this measure. But, Sir, while we respect their 
convictions, we do expect that they will also respect our convictions, and 
when there is a conflict botweeh bur convictions — and there is — in spile 
of onr reluctance, wo must differ. So far as my recollection goes, in the 
Select Committee the discussions were carried on in a spirit conciliatory 
On both sides. Both sides, I freely admit, made concessions wherever 
they could make concessions without doing violence to their convictions, 
but a point comes on both sides when it is not possible to make conces- 
wons any further, and when that point came, it was necessary for us to 
differ. I venture to submit that there is no reason why that should 
give rise to any feelings of heat. 
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Now, Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, made a breezy attack 
upon, the Government position this afternoon, and 1 suppose we should 
bo thankful for that as it is a very hot afternoon. But 1 find it a little 
difficult to grapple with his position. “The wind bloweth where it listeth“. 
He made a number of general and sweeping statemeiits about the inis- 
government in Indian States and he drew certain comprehensive pre- 
fliangiptions.. In fact, he painted the whole picture with a bold black 
brush. Well, Sir, I am not sure whether the Honourable Member was 
present at an earlier stage of our debates when my Honourable 
friend, the ^Political Secretary, took some pains to deal with general 
allegations of that kind and he showed us that in fact the Administrations 
of . the Indian States, taken as a whole, had many admirable features, 
even though they might differ from the administration of British India, 
and that in many respects they could bear comparison with conditions 
in British India. I do not think it is necessary for me to try and repeat 
the picture already drawn by my Honourable friend, the Political Secre- 
tary, but I do think, Sir, that that is a full answer to what appeared to 
me to be the rather theoretical accusations, at any rate, the general accu- 
sations of my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody. I noticed that Mr. Mody 
took a very light view of attacks, malicious and malevolent attacks on 
Indian States. He took two lines of argument: first, that they would 
apparently not be made, no one wished to make such attacks, on well 
administered States; and, in the second place, if such attacks wore made 
on w’ell administered States, that would do no harm. That, I undeTstood, 
was his general position wdiich he illustrated by a reference to a Southern 
Indian State. The House will 'recollect that my Honourable friend, the 
liaja of Kollengode, from his own personal experience, informed u>s that 
in certain Southern Indian States which are admittody well administered, 
the administrations were being very seriously embarrassed by these 
malicious attacks from outside the States and that they felt strongly 
on the subject. I think. Sir, that the experience of my Honourable friejid, 
the Raja of Kollengode, is worth more than the imagination of my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Mody. 

Several Honourable Members have raised the point that while this 
Bill gives a very important measure of protection to the Statiis adminis- 
trations, there is an obligation on the Government of India to seci tliat 
that measure of protection is not abused. That is a position that we hiive 
always throughout these debates accepted. My Honourable friend, Mr. 
Glancy, made that clear in his speech, and, in one of my previous speeches, 
I said that the Paramount Power has a special rosponsihilily to s(?e that 
a reasonable standard of good Government is maintained in the Indian 
States. That responsibility is fully recognised, and, if occasion arises. 
)t is exercised. T cannot. Sir, in a matter of general statement go beyond 
that. Let us close this long debate on a note of hope, as I believe we 
reasonably may. In the future, as T see it, British India and the India 
of the States will each have their contribution to make to the common 
good. We are endeavouring to evolve a new India. It will not bo a 
mere copy of other countries which have different traditions and a different 
culture. It will be, we hope, distinctively Indian. That hope will not 
bo realised, if w’e discard all old traditions, all old institutions and turn 
for owe models solely to the West. Wo live in an era of change and 
diavelopment. The old ideas are questioned; they have to submit to 
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f^crutiny. But 1 am enough of a conservative to believe that the institu* 
lions of the past represent elements of truth and reality. They may have 
to adapt themselves to changing conditions, indeed all institutions must 
du so, if they are to remain living forces. But no greater mistake can 
be made than to try and destroy a living institution. That is the political 
faith of us, British people, and it has guided us through many a time 
of difficulty and danger. In thinking of the States, Sir, I would ask the 
House not to fail to recognise the distinctive traditional virtues of the 
system of personal administration, where that system is, as it normally 
is, carried out in accordance with its own true principles. This Bill 
says the administration of the States must be protected. They are 
entitled to be guarded against subversive attacks from beyond their borders. 
It is not only an obligation we owe to them. It is an obligation we owe 
to the peace of India as a whole, the peace of British India as well as 
of the States, and, as such, I commend it with confidence to the accept- 
ance of this House. (Cheers.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chetty) : The 
question is : 

‘‘That the Bill, as amended, be passed.** 

The Assembly divided: 


AYES— 57 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian, 
Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
Allah Baksh Khan Tiwaiia, Khan' 
Bahadur Malik. 

Aiiklesaria, Mr. N. N. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr, Muhammad. 
Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bhore, The Honourable Sir Joseph. 
Brij Kishore, Rai Bahadur Lala. 
Chatarji, Mr. J. M. 

Cox, Mr. A. It. 

Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

Darwin, Mr. .T. H. 

DeSouza, Dr. F. X. 

Dillon, Mr. W. 

Fazal Haq Piracha, Khan Sahib 
Shaikh. 

Ohuznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Glancy, Mr. B. J. 

Graham, Sir Lancelot. 

Grantham, Mr. S. G. 

Haig, The Honourable Sir Harry. 
Harbans Singh Brar, Sirdar. 

Hardy, Mr. G. S. 

Hezlett. Mr. J. 

Hudson. Sir Leslie. 

Irwin, Mr. C. J. 

Ismail All Khan, Kunwar Hajee. 
Ismail Khan. Haji Chaudhury 
Muhammad. 

Janies, Mr, F- F. 


Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Sir. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Macmillan, Mr. A. M. 

Mitter, The Honourable Sir Brojendra. 
Morgan, Mr. G. 

Mujumdar, Sardar G. N. 

Mukharii, Mr. D. N. 

Mukherice, Rai Bahadur S. C. 

Nihal Singh, Sardar. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
Pandit. Rao Bahadur S. R. 

Rafiiiddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Manlvi. 

Rajah. Rao Bahadur M. C. 
Ramakrishna, Mr. V. 

Ranqra Tve»*. Mr. C. S. 

Rastogi, Mr. Badri Lai. 

Rau, Mr. P. R. 

Sarda. Diwan Bahadur Harbilas. 
Sarma, Mr. G. K. S. 

finrma, Mr. R. S. 

Schn«»ter, The Honou*’able Sir 

George. 

Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar, 
Captain. 

Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 
Sloan. Mr. T. 

Suhrawardy, Sir Abdulla-al-M^mun, . 
Tottenham. Mr. G. R. F. 

Varroa, Mr. S. P. 

Vamin Khfini Mr. Muh(immA4» • 
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Abdul Matin Chaudhury^ Mr. 
Abdur Bahinij Sir. 

Azhar All. Mr. Muhammad. 

Bhuput Sing. Mr. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Gunjal, Mr. N. R. 

Jadhav, Mr. B. V. 

Jehangir, Sir Gowasji. 

Jog, Mr. S. G. 

Joshi, Mr. N. M. 

Lahiri GJiaudhury, Mr. D. K. 
Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. 

Liladhar Chaudhury, Seth. 
Maswood Ahmad, Mr. M. 

The motion wag adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned 
the 12th April, 1934. 


NOES— 28. 

Miira, Mr. S. G. 

Mody, Mr H. P. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Neogy, Mr. K. G. 

Patil, Bao Bahadur B. L. 

Reddi, Mr. P. G. 

Beddi, Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna. 
Sen, Mr. S. 0. 

Shafee Daoodi, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. 

Thampan, Mr. K. P. 

Uppi Saheb Bahadur, Mr. 

Ziauddin Ahmad, Dr. 


till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, 





LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Thursday, 12th April, 1934. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the (31ock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


MBMBBE SWORN. 

Mr. Herbert Aubrey Metcalfe, C.S.L, C.I.B. M.V.O., M.L.A.^ 

(Foreign Secretary). 

ELECTION OF THE CENTRAL ADVISORy COUNCIL FOR 

RAILWAYS. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : I have to 
inform the Assembly that the following Members have been elected to the 
Central Advisory Council for Railways: 

(1) Khan Sahib Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha, 

(2) Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad, 

(3) Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, 

(4) Rai Bahadur Kunwar Raghubir Singh, 

(5) Rai Bahadur Sukhraj Roy, and 

(6) liieul.-Coloricil Sir Henry Gidney. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO THE COURT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF DELHI. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmuham Chetty) : I have alsa 
to inform the Assembly that up’to 12 Noon on Wednesday, the 11th April, 
1934, the time fixed for receiving nominations for election to the Court 
of the University of Delhi, five nominations were received, out of which 
one candidate has since withdrawn. 

As the number of candidates is equal to the number of vacancies, I 
declare the following to be duly elected: 

(1) Khan Bahadur H. M. Wilayatullah, 

(2) Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen, 

(3) Sirdar llarbans Singh Brar, and 

(4) Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE 'FABLE 
Mr. O. R. P. Tottenham (Army Secretary) : Sir, I lay on the table : 

(i) the information promised in rcf)!y to unstarred question No. 72 
asked by Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin on the 19th 
February, 1934; and 

(li) the information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 287 
asked by Mr. S. G. Jog on the 3rd April, 1934. 

( 3625 ) 
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Water-Works for the Supply of Water to the Civil Population op 

Ambala. 

72. (a) Yes. 

(h) Yes. 

(c) No. The expected yield is 18,000 gallons per hour and Government have no 
reason to suppose that the wells will fail to maintain this output. 

(d) The Cantonment Authority proposed to sink one or two more additional wells 
as a standby although not officially advised to do so. An application for a special 
grant-in-aid has been submitted to the Northern Command. 

(e) The application has not yet been forwarded to the Government of India. In 
view of the present financial stringency, the Northern Command did not feel justified 
in forwarding it to Government but have asked the Cantonment Authority to consider 
whether the expenditure cannot be met from their existing resources. 

(/) Th« urgency and importance are not obvious. 

{g) No. There is a shortage of water at Ambala. The existing water supply 
depends upon surface wells which are deteriorating rapidly. The military authorities 
are also sinking deep tube wells in the cantonment and if these succeed, the existing 
source of supply will probably be abandoned completely. 

(A) Does not arise. 


Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the Great 

War. 

287. (a) No. Government have laid down no hard and fast principle for the disposal 
•of such cases. Each case is considered on its merits with due regard, amongst other 
things, to the orders issued on the recommendations of the War Pen<«ions Committee. 
In cases, such as those referred to Government would not decide that the disability was 
not attributable without examining all the circumstances. 

((), (c) and {d). Do not arise. 


Mr. P. B. Bau (Financial Commissioner, Bailways) : Sir I lay on the 
table ; 

(i) the information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 192 

asked by Mr. S. C. Mitra on the 21st November, 1933; 

(ii) the information promised in reply to parts (c) and (e) to (A) of 

starred question No. 1000 and starred question No. 1183 
asked by Mr. Lalchand Navalrai on the 18th September^ 

1933, and 27tb November, 1933, respectively; 

(hi) the information promised in reply to parts (d) and (/) of starred 
question No. 1184 asked by Mr. Lalchand Navalrai on the 
28th November. 1933: 

(iv) the information promised in reply to parts and (c) of starred 

question No. 1185 asked by Mr. Lalchand Navalrai on the 
28th November, 1933; 

(v) the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 38, 

42 and 43 asked by Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen on the 30th 
January, 1934; 

(vi) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 112 

asked by Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen on the 13th February, 
1934; 

(vh) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 135 
asked by Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad on the 16th February, 
19^4; and 

{viii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 242 
asked by Lt. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney on the 24th February, 

1934. 
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Employment op Coolies for carrying the Boxes op European and Anglo- 
Indian Drivers on the East Indian Bailway. 


192. The Agent, East Indian Bailway reports that box coolies are provided at 
other than a driver’s home station for the carriage of boxes of drivers in Grades 1 
and II irrespective of their nationality and that box coolies are not provided for 
drivers in Grades III and IV. 


Duties of the Divisional Personnel Officers on the North Western 
- Eailway. 

*1000. (c) The Agent, North Western Railway reports that the Divisional 
Personnel Officer deals with all personnel work of all the branches of the outdoor 
staff in the division, other than punishments and commendations, excepting those 
relating to his branch of the work, the appointment and payment of temporary 
Engineering labour. He is responsible for the efficient working of all branches of the 
divisional office, except the Accounts Branch, for which the divisional accounts 
officer is responsible. He has executive charge of the divisional office staff, including 
the drawing office, for routine and ordinary establishment work, but has no executive 
authority over the outdoor staff. He is responsible that all service registers are 
correctly posted up to date, that all information necessary for making out pay, mileage 
and overtime bills reaches the Accounts Branch punctually, that grade promotions 
are given in due course after approval by the executive officer concerned, that seniority 
and selection lists for class promotions are kept up to date that leave insters are 
correctly kept and that leave is given promptly and in correct order and which he 
may arrange without reference to the executive officers concerned, unless the latter 
specially wish him to consult them in the case of any particular class of employees. 
All passes are issued by him. He keeps the office imprest accounts and cash. 

(«)> (/)» {9) (h). The Agent reports as follows : 

In a printed memorial bearing date 23rd January, 1933, certain clerks of the 
Divisional Office, Karachi, made representation against their supersession by orders 
passed by the Divisional Personnel Officer in exercise of his executive powers in 
connection with office staff. 

The Divisional Supei'intendent Karachi found a bundle of those memorials in an 
envelope which had been thrown on the verandah of his bungalow by some unknown 
person. He recorded the following orders : 

**Your representation not having been submitted in accordance with the autho- 
rized method is returned for the following reasons ; 

(1) It has not been sent through the proper channel. 

(2) It does not show whether the representation was first submitted and 

turned down by the immediate authority concerned, before representa- 
tion was made to the Divisional Superintendent. 

(3) The representation instead of being delivered at the office was delivered 

at Divisional Superintendent’s bungalow. 

The recognised proper channel of appeal is through the officer against whose orders 
appeal is being made and not to a superior officer direct. No representation has been 
made through the proper channel and no action is called for.” 


Duties of the Divisional Personnel Officers on the North Western 

Bailway. 


*1183. (a) and (c). Official enquiries were made. Reference is invited to the replies 
to parts (c) and (e) to (A) to question No. 1000. 

(b) Tho Divisional Superintendent, Karachi, has not delegated to the Divisional 
Personnel Officer any powers beyond those referred to in part (c) of question No. 1000. 
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InSTRUCTIOX given by the TiAlLWAY BOARD RE PROMOTION OP CERTAIN 

Bailway Officers. 

*1184. (d) Messrs. Bhagat Singh, Bhagwan and Madhavdas were Markers Officiating 
as Train Clerks when due to retrenchment they ceased to officiate and reverted to 
their substantive posts as Markers. They are again being employed as Trains Clerks. 

Messrs. Doiilatram, Thanuram and Nebhraj had officiated as Tally Clerks for 
short periods and not as Trains Clerks and were reverted to their substantive posts 
as Markers when no longer required to officiate as Tally Clerks. 

Mr. Bhagwandas Dnnichand has not been promoted as Trains Clerk. Owing to 
temporary shortage of staff due to sickness and di-afting of Trains Clerks in connection 
with the Nankana Sahib Fair, Mr. Bhagwandas was required to assist Train Clerks 
in the Karachi Port Area but the period was less than 21 days and he continued to 
draw his pay as Marker while so employed. 

(/) To fill temporary vacancies which it was anticipated would be of short duriition 
only, Mr. Bhagwandas and some others were appointed as Markers and Mr. Mohd. 
Khan, Shunting Porter, was appointed to officiate as Marker in order to avoid the 
unnecessary disturbance of moving the den'.oted Markers who, with one exception, 
were during their period of demotion being utilized in alternative employment in which 
thoir emoluments were not less than if they had continued as Markers without demo- 
tions. All demoted Markers have again become Markers. 


Appointments through Selection Boards on State "Railways. 

*1185. The Agent, North Western Bailway, reports as follows : 

. (6) Two Selection Boards have been held in the Karachi Division since 1931 — one 
in December, 1932, to examine temporary clerks who had been employed in the office 
against Capital Works for aomo years, and who had not appeared before a Selection 
Board previously j this Selection Board was held to test their fitness for appointments 
in permanent vacancies in the future. Anotlier Selection Board was held in August, 
1933, to test the suitability of similar temporary tracers employed in the office against 
Capital Works for retention or otherwise. 

The following temporary appointments have been made without a Selection Board : 

2 works clerks taken on temporarily in place of men officiating against leave 
and temporary vacancies. 

1 clerk employed against Capital Works absorbed temporarily against a tempor- 

ary post created for the Commercial Intelligence Department. 

2 clerks temporarily appointed against posts sanctioned for three months or till 

Job Analysis of the Karachi Division office was completed. 

2 dorks temporarily appointed in February, 1934, against Capital Worl s on 
account of the closing of the financial year. 

(c) (Selection Boards are not compulsory for temporary appointments. 


Status of the Head Masters of the ]5ast Indian Kailway Indian High 

Schools. 

*38. (d) Yes. 

(c) The Agent, E. I. Railway, reports that in ihe matter of rent free quarters the 
teachers in the E. I. Railway Schools arc treated like other railway employees. As 
regards charges for supply of electricity, they are also treated like other railway 
employees, exemptions being allowed in those ca.«cs in which such concessions were 
allowed in the past as a part of the conditions of their service. Free board is allowed 
in some cases, c.</. School staff at Oakgrove, the scale of pay in such cases being based 
accordingly. 


Expenses of the Oakgrove School. 

*42. (e) Government are informed that the East Indian Railway has row taken 
over entirely the financing and accounting of the Oakgrove School. As regards the 
other Indian Schools, the difference between the total cost and the fee income ptus 
interest on endowment, so far as it cannot be met from School balances, is mat from 
the revenue of the railway. 
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Running at Deficit op the East Indian E ail way Indian High Schools 
AT Sahibganj and Jamalpur. 

*43. (<?) The Agent, East Indian Railway, reports that these schools have beett 
working at a loss temporarily, but the deficits are being met 'from the balances in 
hand of these schools at the end of the previoua year. 

(6) Yes. 

(c) and (d). The Agent reports that as no funds were available at the time due 
to the sanctioned amount at the disposal of the Railway having been previously 
almost entirely allotted and additional grants being refused but the salaries of the 
teachers are being duly paid from the original grants given and from the balances 
in hand of the schools in question. Duo consideration is being given to these schools at 
the time of allotting the grants for the next financial year. 

(c) and (/). The discriminntinn appears to be due to the different methods of 
accounting employed. The question is under the consideration of Government. 

(l 7 ) T am informed that increments to teachers were held in abeyance for some 
time, but this was not due to the refusal of the railway to incivase the demand of 
the Jamalpur iSchool, luit to some internal trouble. The increments were held in 
abeyance till August, 1933, when they were luiid with retrospective effect from the 
1st April, 1933. 

(A) Tlic Agent reports that the entire extra cost of the revised scales of pay is 
given to each school in the form of an additional grant scp.nrately calculated, the 
whole of the addicional amount being met from the revenue of the railway. 


Ekpusal of Leave on Transfer to the Crew Staff on the Eastern 

Bengal Eailway. 

*112. {a.} I understand that there was a case in August, 1932, when joining time 
was refused. 

(&) Yes, but the rules provide that the authority sanctioning the transfer may in 
■special circumstances reduce the period of joining time admissible under this rule. 

(c) Govermnent do not see any reason to interfere in this matter. 


Non-Grant op Hill Allowance to the Travelling Ticket Examiners 

posted at Hardwar. 

*135. (a) and {d). Government are informed that Ticket Collectors posted at 
Hardwar, cither temporarily or permanently, are entitled to the allowance but not the 
Travelling Ticket Examiners, as the latter do not belong to the categories for which 
the allowance was originally sanctioned. There are other classes of staff who are 
similarly ineligible. 

[b) Yes. 

(c) Normally melas last only a few days. During the last Adh Kumb Mela, six 
Travelling Ticket Examiners were utilised for over a month. 

(c) The reply is in the negative. 


Employment in the Wireless Service under the Control and Adminis- 
tration of the North Western Railway, 

*242. (fl) Yes. 

(6) No. 

•.(c) Members of all communities with the requisite qualifications are eligible. 



' THE INDIAN TAEIPP (TEXTILE PEOTECTION) AMENDMENT 

BILL. 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Member for Commerce and 
Bail ways): Sir, I move: 

"That the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for certain pur- 

S OSes (Textile Protection), as reported by the Select Committee, be taken into consi- 
eration." 

We have already for the best part of four days, I think, discussed 
general principles and policy in connection with this measure, and it is, 

I think, wholly unnecessary for me to retraverse ground which has 
already been most fully covered at a previous stage of the debate. As 
regards the changes in the Bill, I think they can best be dealt with when 
we come to the clauses and the Schedule. In view of the amendments 
that have been tabled, the amplest opportunity should be available for me 
to explain our position in respect of the provisions of the Bill which may 
be open to challenge in this House. At this stage I do not propose to 
say anything more. I move my motion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaninukhain Chetty) : Motion 
moved: 

"That the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for certain pur- 
poses (Textile Protection), as reported by the Select Committee, be taken into consi- 
deration.’* 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria (Bombay Northern Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Eural): Sir, I move: 

"That the Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, be circulated for the 
purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 30th June, 1934." 

At the outset, I must express — ^bowing, of course, to your ruling — ^my 
regret that the discussion of this most important measure of the Session 
should have been curtailed to a period of only three days. {A Voice : “The 
matter was settled by leaders or misleaders in this House.”) My Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Joshi, says “the matter was settled by leaders or mis- 
leaders in this House”: so far as my Leader is concerned, he assured me 
that his consent to the procedure was a mere silent consent, that he himself 
did not like it. As I said, it is a matter of regret that the discussion of 
a measure which, if passed, will impose a burden of at least 80 crores of 
rupees on the consumer and tax-payer in India, should have been restricted: 
to three days only. {A Voice : “How do you make it 80 crores ?“) My 
Honourable friend, Mr. James, says “How do you make it 80 crores? ” I 
will give him my authority when I shall talk on the burden of this proteo« 
tion measure on the consumer. But the statistics have been worked out by, 
Professor Pey in his “Tariff Problem of India”, to which my Honourable 
friend, Mr. James, may refer if he is so inclined. 

At the first blush, this may appear to be a dilatory motion; but, as I 
hope to show, it is nothing of the sort. Ample material is provided for 
initiating a motion like this by the Eeport of the Select Committee itself. 
By this motion I want to protest against the way in which the millowners 
have been dominating the counsels of the Government of India for tho 
last seventeen years. (Hear, hear.) By this motion I protest against 
the way in which the Government of India have been neglecting the- 
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interests of the agriculturists (Hear, hear) which, times out of number, they 
have been pronouncing as entitled to their predominant attention. As I 
said, this is not a dilatory motion. This is a motion for circulation, because 
circulation is really requisite with regard to the present measure. Sir, 
it may be said, why not be straightforward and move for the rejection of 
the whole measure? I say, in reply, I cannot do it on principle. I 
believe that the idea behind the measure is a move in the right direction for 
the reasons which I shall state presently, and if there is any achievement 
which will redound to the credit of the Honourable the Commerce 
Member, that achievement is the policy behind the present measure. It 
is a policy by which India shows to the world that the way to salvation 
is not by tariff war, but by tariff agreement, and it is to the credit of the 
Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore that he has initiated this policy of agreement 
in preference to a policy of tariff war. But my complaint is that the 
Honourable the Commerce Member has not taken full advantage of his 
opportunities. It would be legitimate for my friend to say, if you are 
not satisfied with this measure and if you criticise it adversely, it is up 
to you to suggest a better measure. I think that reply is perfectly legiti- 
mate, but as he himself has said, the measure involves a very complex 
and refractory problem, and how can a better measure be suggested 
unless and until sufficient time is allowed for people competent enough to 
suggest a better measure ? Sir, so far as public opinion can be ascertained 
from the Press, the two agreements on which the whole measure is based 
has been condemned almost unanimously. This measure does not protect 
the interests of the agriculturists, it does not protect the interests of the 
cottage industry, and it does not protect the interests of my friend, 
Mr. Joshi’s clients, and. Sir, lastly, it does not protect the interests of 
the Indian tax-payer and consumer. I said at the outset that the measure 
is one which shows that the Government of India have been paying dis- 
proportionate attention to the demands of the industrialists to the great 
detriment of the just claims of the agriculturists. If you look to the 
history of the protection idea in India, this statement of mine will be 
completely borne out. 

After the grant, if I may say so, of fiscal autonomy to India, the 
industrialists were the first to come forward and claim the benefit of 
that great privilege. After the pronouncement of the Secretary of State 
as regards the fiscal autonomy convention, it was the Bombay millowners 
who were mainly instrumental in getting appointed the Indian Fiscal 
Commission on which there was not a single representative of the agricul- 
turists, not a single representative competent to safeguard the interests 
of the consumer, and the predominant element in that Commission was 
supplied by the millowners of India. Out of the five millowners, four 
were from Bombay; and, Sir, the President was also a Bombay millowner. 
And what was the evidence put before the Commission on which they came 
to their decision? They themselves agreed that there was no evidence 
worth mentioning as regards the view point of the agriculturist nor the 
viewpoint of the consumer. Nobody advocated the viewpoint of the agri- 
culturist and the consumer, but these industrialists, interested in the 
doctrine of protection, said that they took care, of their own accord, to 
guard the interests of the consumer. The result was that famous Report 
which, I have said, should not be called the Fiscal Commission Report, 
but the millowners' Commission Report. S*r, the Report lays down a 
doctrine which has led to all the troubles which we have been witnessing 
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in the world ever since the end of the Great War. It ought to have been 
known to these gentlemen who formed the Fiscal Commission that India 
was a predominantly agricultural country, and that it was in the primary 
interests of India that extended and assured markets should bo obtained 
for her primary raw products, and, in consonance with the best possible 
economic opinion, the fiscal policy, which should have appealed to them 
in the interests of India, was the policy of discriminating free tradp. 
But what do we find ? Instead of the policy of discriminating free trade, 
which would have increased the foreign trade of India, they advocate the 
policy of discriminating protection which, by restricting imports into India, 
is bound to restrict the exports of her raw products. 1 should have 
thought it natural that protests would have l^ccn made by the Government 
of India against the recommendation of th(i Fiscal Commission, and to 
my very pleasant surprise, looking up the debates of 1924, 1 found Sir 
Oharles innes in so many words saying tliat discriminating [u-otection, as 
understood by the Govermpent, was the same as discriminating frexi trade. 
If that be the policy of the Govcrnmeiit of India, I could have no complaint 
against it. But I should jjrotest against discriminating protection being 
held synonymous with discriminating free trade, because the essence of 
free trade is to increase foreign trade, wliile the essence of protection is to 
restrict foreign trade. These are two absoluttdy op])osiie concepts, but it 
is possible that after the definite pronomu^ement of the Fiscal Commission, 
in accordance with their policy of conciliating to their side for political 
reasons the industrialists of India, — ^it is possible, I say, that the Govern- 
ment of India thought it fit to play with words without sacrificing 
principles. After the publication of the Fiscal Commission Beport, the 
Government of India hestitated to make a pronoun ccmcait as regards this 
fiscal policy, and, as I maintain, tJioy rightly hesitated. But, again, the 
industrialists came to the help of the Indian Government and a Besolution 
was moved in 1923 asking the Government of India to commit themselves 
to the policy of discriminating protection as laid down by tlic Fiscal Com- 
mission, and the policy was adopted with the mental reservation which I 
have mentioned as regards the pronouncement of Sir Charles limes. After 
the passing of that Besolution recommending the Government of India to 
adopt the principle of discriminating protection, the industrialists of India, 
and especially the millowners of Bombay, started a vigorous propaganda for 
abolishing the cotton excise duty. If any form of taxation could be 
called legitimate and which could be pronounced as proper by all canons 
of economic reasoning, that taxation was the excise duty on cotton. 
But what do we find? Instead of pointing out to the millowners that the 
excise duty was a legitimate and just source of revenue against which they 
could not possibly complain, and instead of taking their stand on the fact 
ihat between the years 1915 and 1922 the millowners had reaped dividends 
to the extent of 40 or 50 crores, that is, 53 per cent, annual dividend, the 
•Government of India hesitated and promised that when conditions im- 
proved they would remove the cotton excise. The agitation of the mill- 
owners continued, and in 1925 the Government of India, on the pretext of 
the mill strike in Bombay, abolished the excise duty which they them- 
selves had pronounced was a just and legitimate measure of taxation 
against which the millowners could not possibly complain. Sir, after 
scoring this success over the consumer and the tax-payer, the millowners 
of India set about getting the Government of India to impose protective 
duties on cotton manufactures, and they agitated for the institution of 
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an enquiry as to the feasibility and propriety of iTn])osing import duties 
on cotton manufactures being conducted by the Tariff Board. No sooner 
said by the millowners of Bombay than done by the (jovernment of 
India! You find the representation of the millowners- being made on the 
19th May, 1926, and the Government of India obligingly Mppointcd a Tariff 
Board on the 10th June, 192G, that is, in less than three weeks. The 
Tariff Board was also very expeditious. They signed their Report in 
January, 1927, and, on the 7th June, 1027, the synipathelie Government 
of liidia published a communiqud in which they pointed out a])ologitically 
how hollow was the case attempted to be made out bv the millowners 
of India. T^iev Sfiid lhat, so far as piocegoods were coucenied. the existing 
revenue duty was more than sufiich'ut to count(‘rbalan(!(‘ the effects of 
foreign coui])etition, and, as regards the ])rote(*tion of cotton yarn, they 
would not think of it, because, thereby, the interests of the handioom 
weaver would be injured. Sir, this commiini(|ue was issued on the 7th 
June, 1927. Only two wc'eks after, my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, 
called a confcrc]\cc of the millowners, and, in puvsiiaru'o of the resolutions 
that were ado]jted in that conference, led a deputation of millowners to FTis 
Excellency tlu^ Vkjoroy, and, Sir, the Oovernniont of India only three woj'ks 
after they had jironoiinced that the millowners of Bombay had no case for 
prot(^ction and that the grant of protection w’ould injure the handioom 
weavers of India, vvitliiu throe weeks of that, the Government of India, 
after they had discussed matters with Mr. Mody, went haxtk on their 
decision and pronounced that imports of yarn d('serv(‘d to be protecteul and 
the handioom weavers of India would not be liarmi'd by the protection 
grant(‘d. If this docs not show ihe fact that ihe millowners of India are 
having disproportionate attention from ihe Government of India nothing 
which I shall relate as a subsequent history of the activities of the mill- 
owners and the siirrender of the Government of India to their extortionate 
•claims will convine.e the House in the direction T would wish it t() be 
convinced. The story has been related at groat length in Mr. Hirondra 
Lai De’s book on “Indian Tariff Problems’*, and, res])ecting your ruling 
.and your desire, T would restrict myself to only recommending that book 
to Honourable Members who want further information as ri.'gards the ways 
and moans by which the millowners in India have been able to get protec- 
tion which they did not require and which they Hid not deserve. 

The story from 1932 is too recent to necessitate my repetition of it. 
No doubt it will be con fended that the Government have been acting on 
the considered Report of Ihe Tariff Board which has carried on a careful 
and prolonged investi gallon of the case presented by the millowners for 
protection. I quite admit that. The Tariff Board has carried on a pro- 
longed and careful investigation, but have the Government of India them- 
selves respected the findings of that Tariff Board? I say. No. The Gov- 
ernment of India themselves have turned down the recommendations of 
the Tariff Board in important particulars, and it will not lie in their mouth 
to say *‘you must respect the Tariff Board’s report on which we ourselves 
do not rely*'. The Government of India, through the Honourable the Com- 
merce Member, have stated in almost so many words that ns regards 
important recommendations of the Tariff Board in the circumstances that 
have happened the recommendations are out of date. They say that 
though they agree to the principle that the millowners should be protected, 
what kind and what degree of protection should be granted should be 
judged not by the statements contained in the Tariff Board’s Keport, but 
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by the provisions and stipulations contained in the two agreements, the- 
agreenient with Japan and the agreement with Lancashire. As I have 
stated, both these agreements have been condemned with one voice by the 
whole country if the Press of India can be relied upon, and I have stated 
in my former speech how tlie recoinineridatiGn of the Tariff Board as 
regards the main ground granting protection to the mill industry is a 
recommendation which ought not to have been found in any report made 
by any responsible person who knows anything about Economics. In so 
many words the Tariff Board say that competition is essential to kill off 
the inefficient mills. Bub they say: “Eirst create these inefficient mills 
and then leave them to be destroyed by competition after the consumer has 
been burdened with crores of rupees by way of taxation and rise in the 
prices of the commodities which he consumes*'. This principle, so barely 
and so simply stated, is condemned by its very statement, and I need not 
dilate on it. T see that my Honourable friend, the Knight from Bombay, 
wants to IntoiTiipt mo, and, if so, I shall be prepared to give way to him, 
so that I might be able to reply to him. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir fBombay City : Non-Mubammadan Urban) : I 
only wanted to go out. (liaughter.) 

Mr. N, N. Anklesaria: I quite see how it would be natural for my 
friend not to be in this House when 1 am talking of protection to the 
Bombay millowners. 

An Honourable Member: Mr. Mody is here. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: My friend is there for obvious reasons. 

In the whole lieport, I find very little attempt to assess the intensity of 
the repurcussions of the Tariff Jioard s recommendation on the important 
interests involved. 1 do not find anything which would show to me that 
the Tariff Board had kept in mind the interests of the agriculturist. I do 
not find anything which would convince me that the Tariff Board had 
guarded the interests of the handloom weavers. Quite the contrary. Sir, 
the Tariff Board ought to have directed its attention to the interests of 
those provinces in India wliich had to pay the price of this “gift" to the 
millowners of India. Sir, you will find that there are no cotton mills ^ 
Bihar and Orissa (Hear, hear); there are no cotton mills in Assam; there 
are no cotton mills in Sind 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammada& 
Knval) : There are some. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: There are no cotton mills in the North-West 
Frontier Province; there are no mills in Baluchistan; and there are 
only four mills in the Punjab, and there are only seven mills in the 
Central Provinces. And the Bombay Presidency has more than one 
hundred and fifty — 1 suppose. Burma has got no cotton mills. (Hear, 
liear.) I say, the cost of this protection will have to be borne by 
these Proviiiec^s. And what is the counterbalancing advantage to 
these Provinces? Sir, the counterbalancing advantage is that it wdll make 
the cloth consumed by these Pro\inces dearer than it would have been, in 
the absence of these high protective duties. (Hear, hear.) My Honour- 
able friend asked me — ^has the cost of cloth been increased? He ought to 
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reply to me in answer to my question — ^would not the cost of the cloth 
have been lowered considerably, to the benefit of the consumers, especially 
in these hard times, if these duties did not exist? (Hear, hear.) If my 
friend will answer me, I will give way. Sir, this being .the case, I would 
ask my Honourable friends who represent rural constituencies, whose 
interests they have pledged themselves to safeguard, to give seriouB 
thought to the question of the effect of these high tariff proposals on their 
constituencies ; and I would ask my Honourable friend also not to be misled 
by the very frequent' pronouncerrtont cf mere lip synipaliiy niadr !)y tli • 
Government of India. (Hear, hear.) Sir, the Government of India 
through the Ilonourable the Commerce Member and through the Honour 
able the Finance Member have, times out of number, pmnounced their 
sympathy for the agriculturist — 1 say they have “pronounced their 
sympathy’', but they have taken no effective action in the present con- 
nection to implement that sympathy, and. T will only give one instance, 
that of the case of the cotton cultivator, in whom .T dm interested as I 
represent predominantly a cotton producing constituency. Sir, these 
high protective duties will make the cost of production of cotton of the 
Guzerat cultivator much greater than he would be in a position to bear 
with equanimity, and it will lead to restricting his markets outside India. 

Sir, when the Ottawa Agreement Resolution was discussed on the floor 
of the House, I gave my unqualified support to that Agreement in the 
coufideiit hope that everything will be done by the British Government, 
who were parties to that Agreement, to promote the interests of the 
cotton cultivators so far as it lay in their power to do so. My confident 
hope has been disappointed. As I said in njy former speech, the British 
Government, in breach of their promise at the Ottawa Conference, have 
taken no material stops to implement the promise they gave there. Sir, 
what I am saying is perfectly correct. If you will read the Ottawa Con- 
ference Report, you will find that our delegates there were at great pains 
to point out how the case of the cotton cultivator, whose demands, as 
made through their representatives in India, could not be immediately 
satisfied, would be sympathetically considered in all practical ways by the 
British Government. They stated in their Iteport that what was wanted 
in connection with the purchase of Indian cotton in Lancashire is the 
provision of marketing facilities such as existed in the case of American 
and Egyptian cotton, and the British Government promised that if practical 
steps were taken for promoting the purchase of Indian cotton by Lan- 
cashire, they would wholeheartedly co-operatc. 

Sir, the other day, Major Proctor, as I said in my former speech, put 
the question to Mr. Ruriciiriaii, whether the (joveriinieiit of His Majesty in 
England were prepared to take practical steps in the ways mentioned by 
the Lancashire millowners to assist them to buy increasing quantities of 
Indian cotton, and Mr. Runciman, though the British Government are 
helping other industries by actual subsidies, pointblaiik refused and said 
that the British Government were not prepared to accede to the proposals 
made by the Lancashire millowners. 

Sir, then as regards the effect of the Indo-Japanese Agreement on the 
cotton growers' interests, I would refer this House to the recent reports 
in the papers that Italy was thinking of taking the same retaliatory 
measures as were taken by Japan, not against the millowners of India, but 
unfortunately, against the cotton growers of India. 
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Sir, I would ask my Honourable friends, representing the rural cons- 
tituencies, not to bo misled by the propaganda of politicians in and outside 
this House. The very unpleasant thing about protection is that, once it 
is granted, it creates vested interests and those vested interests attempt in 
every way possible by adopting every means, fair or foul, to see that the 
pi-oie(d,iou obtained by tliern is perpetuated. I need not retail the efforts of 
pc‘ 0 ]>l(i int(‘Tested in iinting |)roi(iclion which are being carried out 

both in and outside Ihis House. This was the danger which was mentioned 
ill so many words by I ho Fiscal Coninjission as a daiigiT to which protec- 
tion is open, l^hey say that tlie d;nig«T whicli I have mentioned “will 
1 j»* hy tlic variety of the jnierosts represi'nird in iUr irgislalivc 

bodies and the strength of tluj representation of the agricultural landed 
classes make it iinjjrohrible (hat. the industrial point of view would secure 
undue prominanec/’. Sir, this unction to their soul is nob justified by 
what we hav('. been wilnessing in this House ever since the inauguration 
of tliis -Assruribly. TJicre arc*, at haist 80 Monibers rc'prcsenUng the rural 
constituencies in this House who, as T said, liavc pledged themselves to 
safeguard the interests of their constituents. T ask, how many divisions 
have these rural reprosontaOves won against the industrialists in this 
House? None. Sir, therefore, the dang6‘.r visualised by the Fiscal Com- 
mission does exist, and T ask my Honourable friends, representing the 
rural constituencies, to take good account of it when they come to decide 
tliH question before the TTonso. There is the danger not only from 
p(jlilieiaTis in lliis House who actually are peivsonally interested in the 
protection policy of the Government of India, but there is the danger of 
hired politicians outside who try to help in the propaganda in favour of 
the interests of the protectionists. 

The other day, my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Eamasw^ami 
Mudaliar, stated in so many words tlnit free trade was “dead as Queen 
Anne". Sir, a much grentcr man than T)iwan Bahadur Ramaswami 
Mudaliar staff'd that protection was 'dead and damned” and that was as 
far back as 1852. I am surprised that tlie Diwan Bahadur, who is generally 
So well -posted with his fact s, should have made that statement when the 
Finance Member of the Govt^rnment of India only a few'^ days back tried 
to impress on this House the cost which the country has b('»‘n ?)i.ying on 
account of its policy of protection, and inspite of the way in which earnest- 
minded num. not in one or two countries, but throughout the world, were 
denouncing ihe doctrines of economic nationalism. Sir, this is one instance 
of how prejudi(^c and interest clouds intellects. I am entitled to speak 
against the principle of the Bill, but T think the present moment is not 
opportune for me to dilate on the merits of discriminate free trade as 
against the me rits of discriminate protection. But this much T must point 
out that the condition of things at which we. have arrived is that depicted 
by Sir Fric Geddt's in a book called “The Tariffs: The Case Fjxamined” 
published in 1932. The remarks of Sir FjHc Geddes arc very apposite and 
entirely jipplicable to the mill industry of India. I regret very much that 
our Tariff Board did not pay any attention to what is stated in that book. 
Tt is said in that book ; 

"There may be natural scope for that industry, that is to say possibility of 
12 Noon cstablisshinp; it on a basis competitive with other countries, up to a 
Iiniite<l extort, for spoeial typos of work or markers, in a few specially 
favoured localities, or under exceptionally able management. But high protection 
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over a period of years will not cause or allow it to be limited in that way. Durina. 
the protective period the industry will be profitable beyond its natural scope, and wiS 
come to be established on an excessive scale; that is to say on a scale and in places 
where it cannot be maintained without protection. Each industry within a country 
is not homogeneous f but of varying degrees of efficiency and rates of profit. At the 
end of the yeriod those who cannot carry on without protection will fight for its con- 
tinuance. They will argue, correctly, that a removal of 'protection will cause un- 
employment; they will be joined in their plea by those who could get on without 
protection, but can make larger profits or do larger business with protection and at 
least cannot lose by it.** 

• 

Sir, the position of the mill industry is exactly as described in these 
remarks. Tho* Tariff Board themselves admit tlial oven in Bombay there 
arc ten per cent, of efficient mills who can dispense with protection even 
now, and a far greater proportion of mills exist who eaii dispeiise with 
protection even today outside Bombay. Th(u*efore, . 1 think this fact 
proves to the hilt that granting of protection, while it will put more money 
into the pockets of mills which do not require protection, will tend to 
perpetuate the inefficient mills. Sir, the report of 1027 signed by Sir Frank 
Noyce offers some very inslriictive remarks in connection with the present 
topic. That report says: 


**We are satisfied that no mill in India which could be regarded as run with fair 
efficiency and economy had up to the pre.seiit been forced into liquidation as the 
result of depression. None of the mills which has so far gone into liquidation had 
the smallest chances of surviving except in boom conditions. A study of the evidence 
we received at Ahmcdabad will be found instructive on this point. A long list of 
mills which had gone into liquidation in that and adjacent centres was placed before 
us, liut in almost every case there was very definite evidence that the liquidation was 
til© result of iiiennipetcriee and inefliciercy and, ir some instances, of dishonesty.*’ 


Sir, ill coming to a decision on this nicasure, let us guard ourselves 
against perpetuating “incorripotcuey, inefficiency and dishonesty*' on the 
part of peo])le who seek protection at the cost of the consumer and the 
tax-payer. My motion in no way says that the mill industry, if it deserves 
protection, if it needs protection sliould not be protected. My motion simply 
says, give time for competent iJeople to pronounce an o])inion after due in- 
vestigation, because due investigation has not takcii place as the Eeport of 
the Select Committee itself will prove up to the hilt. Sir, it is a 
phenomenon rare, almost unparallolod, in tlic history ( f this Assv^iimly that 
a Select Committee on a taxation Bill instead of lowering the taxation 
have enhanced taxation ranging between 33 per cent, and 21 per cent. 
Sir, I say this is sufficient for a case for circulation of this measure, in 
the interests of the tax-payer and the consumer, among people such as 
of district local boards, mufassal municipalities, wlio arc all competent to 
pronounce an authoritative and reliable opinion on tlie question. Sir, I 
move: 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved: 

“That the Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, be circulated for the 
purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 30th June, 1934.” 


The discussion will now take place both on the original motion and th© 
amendment. 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions . Muham- 
madan Bural): Sir, the memorable speech of the Honourable the Commerce 
Member clearly showed that he was suffering from what I called the other 
day “intoxication of the fourth type** which I describei during the dis- 
cussion on the Beserve Bank BUI. This intoxication is due to having 
a majority of votes in his pocket. It makes a person deaf to the argu- 
ments of other persons. I expected, Sir, that on this occasion the Honour- 
able the Commerce Member would lay before us the financial effect of 
his proposals and tell us what would be the effect on the revenues of th^ 
country if this Bill was accepted by the House. 

Sir, we do not know whether the acceptance of this Bill would mean 
fresh taxation in future on some other commodity or whether it will lighten 
the burden of the country. Wo are left in the dark about the effect) of the 
measure before us, on the revenues of the country. Sir, in no legislation, 
io rny knowledge, has any taxation proposal been laid before the House 
without giving at least some indication that this Bill will yield so n^uch addi- 
tional income or it wiU yield no income whatsoever. Here, in this case, 
we are left entirely in the dark, we do not know what would be the effect 
on the revenues of the country, and. on this important question, the 
Honourable the Commerce Member has been silent, and I can ascribe 
no reason for his silence except the intoxication of the fourth type. 

There is another point of complaint which we on this side of the House 
have to make, and, that is, unfortunately the Government of India could 
not make up their mind definitely about their taxation policy and about 
legislative proposals, and, as the Session advances, they go on thinking 
and adding Bills after Bills. It is really the duty of every Government, 
if it is an efficient Government, to make up their mind before the Assembly 
Session begins as to what legislative measures and what taxation proposals 
they would like to lay before the House, and, only in exceptional cases, 
other legislative measures could be brought forward. Here we see Bills 
after Bills befng piled up, and we are left in the dark as to what would 
happen. The result is that such important measures as the present Bill 
are to be rushed through within three days, and this Textile Bill, as we 
all know, is one of the most important measures which this Assembly has 
been called upon to deal with; and yet we find that on account of want 
of time, due to the fact that the Government did not know their own 
mind, its discussion has been limited to these three days. Sir, the Non- 
Official Members have got to look after their private affairs, and I hope 
that in future Government will, at the commencement of the Session, lay 
before us what legislative proposals they want to lay before the House at 
that particular Session, and their taxation proposals should all be laid at one 
time, that is, on the 28th February, along with the speech of the Honour- 
able the Finance Member. But this practice of presenting Bills after Bills 
and taxation after taxation at all times of the year would really upset the 
^equilibrium, both political and commercial, of the country. 

Sir, I do not like to embark on a discussion of the theory of protection. 
The country has accepted, the Legislature has accepted, and the Govern- 
ment have accepted the theory of protection. But the manner in which 
this measure is being carried out, of which this Textile Bill is a notable 
example, is really changing our minds, and we are now contemplating 
whether really this protection is for the good of the country, or whether it 
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is used by Government as only a weapon to destroy a class of persons. 

I don't want to quote from the reports of various Committees on the theory 
of protection. This theory was started by John Stuart Mill, and he said 
very clearly that we could support this protection provided it was 
really for a temporary period. He said clearly that we shall 
have to sacrilicc the present advantage in order to ensure to itself 
the future ones. Therefore, this thing should bo guaranteed that 
the sacrifice that we are making will really result in something better 
ui future and that all the loss would be compensated. The Fiscal Com- 
mission, in discussing the theory of protection, laid down three very im- 
portant conditions which are mentioned in page 54 of their Beport. I do 
not like to read them out in full, but the first condition is that the industry 
must be one possessing natural advantages; the second is that this industry 
must be one which, without the help of protection, cither is not likely to 
develop at all or is not likely to develop so rapidly as it is desirable in the 
interests of the country; and, thirdly, the industry must be one which will 
eventually be able to face the world competition without protection and 
will bo able to stand on its own legs. These are the three fundamental 
conditions, and, in granting any measure of protection, we should see that 
those conditions are all fulfilled. May I ask, on this occasion, how long 
we are going to feed our Indian mills? We had a Tariff Board Beport 
in 1927; we had an inquiry by an individual officer; we also had a second 
Tariff Board Beport; we had agreements after agreements; and we do not 
know when our mill industry will be able to stand on its own legs and 
how long spoon feeding would be necessary. Of course we on this side of 
the House have a right to ask how long, in the opinion of Government, 
these measures are going to continue. Is it for ever or is it only for a 
limited period ? It may be given for a period of five or six or seven years, 
but they must say very definitely that, after that period, there will be no 
more protection. To go on repeating this after every interval of three or 
four years is neither fair to the millowners, nor to the consumers, nor to 
the tax-payers. Sir, the Tariff Board Beport has omitted one very import- 
ant thing which the Fiscal Commission emphasised that when you begin 
to compare the amount of protection, you must also find out the cost of 
production in other countries and compare that with the cost of production 
in our own country; and, by comparing their cost, you will be in a posi- 
tion to find out the amount of protection that is needed. And, along 
with this, they recommended one very important measure and that is that 
after the protection has been granted, it is the duty of the Tariff Board to 
watch the situation and to see how the protection is really effective. Since 
this textile industry is one of the most important industries in this country, 
I think it is very desirable that we should have practically a permanent 
Tariff Board to watch the situation and advise Government on each occa- 
sion. 

Sir, before I come to the two agreements and to the proposals in these 
questions, into the details of which I am not going to enter, I should like 
to point out one very important fact, and that is that whenever we con- 
sider the increase of taxation or increase of the price level of any article, 
we should constantly keep in mind that India is an agricultural country, 
and any proposal, which overlooks the increase in the price level of agri- 
cultural products, is bound to lead to disaster and it will not be to the 
good of the country. The other day, I asked a question as to what steps 
the Government of India had taken or proposed to take to raise the price 
level of agricultural products, and, in reply, I was referred to the speech 
^of the Honourable the Finance Member of the 27th February, paragraphs 
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06 to 68. I read this very carefully, and I found that he has said that 
there is one thing on which all sides would agree and that is that the para- 
mount need is to raise the level of prices of i»gricultur{il commodities. And 
then he said: 

“Wliut is really one of the main maladjustments today, namely, that the prices of 
primary agricultui*al products liavc fallen much more than the prices of the things 
which the Agricultural producer has to buy.” 

Sir, it is an esLahlished fact that the prices of agriculunai produces liavS 
gone down much lower than the prices of manufactured articles. The 
Honourable the Finance Member admits it, and here is the Trade lieview' 
of India, 1932-33, where you may find the price level of cotton and the 
price level of manulacturcd cotton, the price level of jute and the price 
level of manufactured jute; and there you find an enormous difference. 
The price level of raw cotton lias gone down to ST, wdiilc the price level 
of the manufactured articles have gone up to H5. The price level of 
jute has gone down to 45 ami tiie price level of uia nufacliired iuJe 
only to 87. Therefore, the ^irice level cf t***.'se niaMiilaclin ‘d Jirticles 
is much more than the price level of raw material. And, therefore, 
any step, which \vc now take further to increase the jjuces of manu- 
factured articles and leaving the raw m itcrial in the \ o.^ilion in wliicdi it is, is a 
step which will bo disastrous tlie country and will ultiirnU-ily end 
up the industry itself. In this parlieuiar case, the Fiscal C.unmissiuu 
on page 44 clcatiy said: 

“Agriculture is und must remain the foundation of the economic life of India and 
this is merely because it furnishes the hvcliiiood of three-quarters of the popula- 
tion. Indian industries cannot llourish without a pros^mrous Indian agriculture, and 
any form of protection which would seriously affect the interests of agriculture would 
go far to defeat its own object ” 

I have said repeatedly — and 1 repeat it once more — that any attempt 
to raise the price level of manufactured articles, without, at the same time, 
laisiijg thi^ pri(je level of our raw products, will be a step which will be 
ruinous to the country and it will not ultimately do any good to tlie in- 
dustries themselves, because the people will have no money to buy, and, 
tliereloro, the industry will not derive any advantage. In discussing the 
theory of taxation, there is one important factor which is very often 
neglected, and I think wc should always keep it in mind: firstly, India 
is a very big country and is quite dissimilar to other countries elsewhere 
bccaase, on account of our social relations and past traditions, every person 
has to maintain his relatives and friends wdio arc unemployed and he sup- 
ports them entirely. I do not know wlictbci’ these figures are w'orked out, 
but I took tlie trouble to approach 100 persons and asked them what per- 
centage of their iiicornc they spent in maintaining their relatives and friends; 
and I he average was about 2.5 ])er ceni., tl.al is, every prison, on an average, 
spends about four annas in Mk' rupee in maintaining his relatives and his 
friends who are nneinploycd. This, I call an invisible tax which exists 
in this country alone and in no other counlry’I . The unemployed in other 
countries arc paid by the visible taxes wliich the Government collect from 
the people: hero they arc maintained by ilie invisible taxes which the 
people have imposed uj)on tlu'mselves. This is the first item we should 
remember. Tlicre is an additional factor, and that is tlie definite loss of 
income of people in this country. The loss of income of the agriculturists 
has been estimated at Bs. 500 crorcs per annum. I gave figui'es the other 
day about the loss of income of the tax-payers (six lakhs in number). Their 
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loss comes up to about Rs. 100 crores. Then, there is another class of 
persons who are neither agriculturists nor income-tax-payers, as their 
income is less than Rs. 1,000 a year. I could not get sufficient data for 
calculation, but I think the figure cannot be less than Rs. 200 crores. 
The net result is that Indian people have lost an annual income of about 
Bs. 800 crores. This loss of Rs. 800 crores, together with this invisible 
tax of four annas in the rupee, must necessarily aggravate the depression 
ill this country. On account of all these things and the piling up of direct and 
indirect taxes levied by the Government of India and the Local Governments, 
the general condition of the people has been so much reduced that even an 
increase of one pice in the cost of an article will be felt by the people and 
they would rather go without it than spend a pice extra for its purchase, 
because they have got no pice extra to spend. 

I come now to the Japanese Agreement. The first impressioji whicli 
I got at that time, before I could study it thoroughly, was that it was to 
the advantage of India. But, going into the matter rather minutely 
and studying it thoroughly, I find that this agreement is to the great 
disadvantage of the millowners of this country, and, to my friend, Mr. 
Mody. I do not know what impression he has formed, but I shall try 
to show him that this Agreement will do greater harm to the mill industry 
in India than any other measure that we could think of. The quota system 
is very good in jboom-time but it is exceedingly injurious when we have got 
depression. If the demand is continually increasing, then this system is 
all right. But if the demand is continually diminishing, which is neces- 
.sarily the case at present, this quota system will do a grave injustice to the 
home production. Here we have got a quota for Japan. Lancashire, 
to a large extent, exports finer counts piece goods and we do not compete 
with Lancashire; therefore, whenever there is any decrease in the con- 
sumption of piece goods on account of the loss of their income, where 
will it fall? It cannot fall on Japan, because she has got a quota. It 
cannot fall on Lancashire, because nobody competes with her finer goods. 
The depression will ’fall, to a large extent, upon the millowners, and, to a 
certain extent, upon the handloom weaver of this country. Therefore, 
instead of doing any good to the millowners, this particular quota system, at 
a time of depression will do great harm. Of course, the depression is likely 
to continue for three years. So long as this depression continues, it is sure 
and certain that by this quota system the persons who would suffer most 
are the millowners in the country. 

The next thing is about cotton. Of course it appears on paper that 
Tapan is going to purchase one million bales; but, if we look into the 
matter more carefully, we find that we have done a great injustice to the 
cotton growers in this country. We know that cotton can be taken to 
Japan from India only by the Japanese shippers, not by the Indian 
exporters, because they have got a monopoly of the shipping. The Indian 
shippers cannot carry the cotton to Japan; it must necessarily be carried 
on account of certain agreements of which the Honourable the Commerce 
Member is aware, only in Japanese ships. Suppose there is a merchant 
*‘A” who has purchased cotton at a very good price and he has settled 
with some firm in Japan that he will be willing to purchase at that 
price. The cotton is lying here; the manufacturer in Japan is waiting 
for it; but there is no 'shipment; there is no method by means of which 
it can be conveyed to Japan, because the Japanese shipper says *‘I can 
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ship it, provided you sell it at a i)articiilar piici* me: otiuirwise I can- 
not do it". Practically, therefore, Japan will control the market. Ws 
have put our neck into the hands of the Japanese by this Agreement. 
Therefore, to have fixed a quota for Japan, without simultaneously consi- 
dering the manner of shipment — ^which is practically a Japanese monopoly — 
would prove to be injurious to the interests of this country, and the prices 
in future will not be dictated by the Liverpool market, but by the 
Japanese, and I think there is no chance whatever for the price 
level of Indian cotton to rise, so long as this particular agreement in its 
present form continues. 

Unfortunately, Sir, neither the Select Committee, nor the House, nor 
the Government have made any attempt to solve the real problems that 
we have before us in this connection. The first problem is how to defend 
the mills fronfi the competition of the foreign mills. The second is how 
to protect our cottage industry from the competition of both; and the 
third problem is how to organise mill industry of this country. I was given 
to understand by some persons — ^though T have no authority which I can 
quote, but the point is one to be considered — that the strikes in Bombay 
were due to the external interested agencies. It is, therefore, desirable 
that we should go thoroughly into this matter and create such a situation 
in India that the mills here may work in unison and may help each other 
and be a source of strength, because, unless such an organisation is set 
up, unless we create healthy conditions in running these mills, no 
amount of protective duty will be doing them any good. After every 
three or four years, we will have to appoint the Tariff Board and in- 
crease the burden on the consumer. 

Then, Sir, coming to the Lancashire Agreement, I think my friend, 
Mr. Mody, would have earned the praise of the country if he had shown 
that by this Agreement India also gained something. I notice that the 
advantages to Lancashire are very definite, and they can be translated into 
pounds, shillings and pence, but the advantages to our country are only 
of a hypothetical nature. We are only paying a price for the goodwill of 
Lancashire. This goodwill may be a good and sound political proposition, 
but certainly it is not a business proposition. We should translate this 
Agreement in terms of pound, shilling and pence, and not merely in terms of 
goodwill or hadwill of this 7)arty or that party. 

Sir, before I finish this topic, I should like to mention the manner in 
which the imports of piecegoods are getting diminished. Last year, in 
1932-33, — ^I have got before me the Seaborne Trade for February, 1934, 
giving figures for 11 months, I add figures of one month, we then get 
figures for the whole year, — ^we find that last year our imports were 1,202 
million yards. This will give a quota to Japan of about 31 per cent. This 
year, the import has been reduced to 752, million yards; this is, the 
quota to Japan has increased this year from 31 per cent to 55 per cent, 
and I think, next year, that is, in 1934-35, we will find that this quota 
to Japan might increase to 66 per cent or even more. Therefore, by 
giving this quota to Japan, I do not know who are the people benefited 
in these, days of depression. Certainly, the advantages to. the miUowners 
of Bombay are very doubtful, and it is also doubtf^ whether Lancashire 
will be benefited. It is injurious to every party concerned in times, of 
depression when consumption is greatly falling on account of the fall, in 
the income of the people of this county. • 
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Sir, I should like to mention here that this Bill is the most important 
Bill that, we are called upon, to deliberate, and still the discussion both 
hei^ aud in the Select Committee has. been of a very superficial character 


Mr. N.^M. JosM (Nominated Non-Official): E^ccept your speech T 
suppose. 

, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Our colleagues at any rate cx])ected that we 
would 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Do you call your 
Select Committee colleagues ‘‘superficiar’ ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Our colleagues at any rate expected that we 
would go through the figures and the proposals of the Government and 
satisfy ourselves that these proposals were correct and were justified by 
facts. This is what our colleagues expected from the members of the 
Select Committee, but, to our great misfortune, we were not supplied 
with any extra facts or additional material. Even the evidence taken by 
the Tariff Board Report in 1932 was not made available to the members 
of the Committee, nor was any fresh material placed before us to justify 
the action of the Government, and we are, after sitting in the Select Com- 
mittee, as wiser today as we were before we went to the Select Com- 
mittee. When we wanted to know what reasons GovClrnment had in 
favour of the proposals that are now down in the Bill, the only answer 
we received was that all the proposals were in the Tariff Board Report. 
Therefore, if this is the whole reply, then I do not see any reason why a 
Select Committee should have been appointed at all. The Bill could have 
been merely circulated and public opinion elicited on it, which would 
have provided enough material for our colleagues in this Koiise. • The 
usual practice in this House had always been for Government to fix the 
rate after considering every side of the question, and the Select Committee 
and the Members of the House had to consider whether the rate of taxes 
was not too high, because, in that case, they could take into account the 
consumer's point of view, which point of view the Government often 
ignored. 

Now, the posiiSon is this. The Government of India have a proposal 
by which the rates could be diminished by the Legislature, but they could 
not be increased, because there is a possibility that the consumer’s point 
of view has been ignored, and it is assumed that they have looked into 
everybody’s point of view but that of the consumers. It is very rart5, as 
my friend, Mr. Anklesaria, pointed out, for any Committee to come for- 
ward and increase taxation. It can only be done on the Report of the 
Tariff Board or on the Report of a person or persons who might have 
made a local inquiry. But if they go on increasing the taxation on ac- 
count of the personal interest of a few members of the Committee or by 
:i majority of votes secured, as a result of canvassing, I do not know 
where we land ourselves in this matter. 1 can justly demand that every 
efficient, Government should definitely make up its mind before coming 
to, tb^ Legislature regarding .the rate to be fixed on a proposal. Now, 
let.na see whether, in the bmader interests of India, they would or would 
to. lower the duty. 
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There is one more question, Sir, about which I am very unhappy, 
do not think that the Government have solved this question satisfactorily. 
Sooner or later, they will have to solve it, and that is the question of 
yarn. We know that we have here contradictory forces, and we have to 
secure a position of equilibrium by considering all the forces together, and 
I daresay that I have read this part of the Report with great care. I 
have listened to all the arguments with great care, and I find that Gov- 
ernment heave not been able to find out a solution for this important * 
question. It is admitted by the Tariff Board that imported yarn from 
other countries is used almost exclusively by the mills, and, therefore, in 
the interest of cottage industries, it is absolutely necessary that the price 
of yarn should be made as cheap as possible, and there should be no duty 
on it. Unfortunately, foreign countries do not supply the whole of the 
yarn wo require for our cottage industrj^. I have got here some figures, 
and I find that in the years 1932-33, the total amount of yarn imported 
from foreign countries was 32*58 million pounds, while our cottage 
industry used no less than 364*98 million pounds, or rather twelve times 
the quantity of yarn made by the spinning factories in India. Therefore, 
if the spinning factories in India are destroyed, even then the cottage 
industry will lose heavily, and so if we try to introduce yarn free of cost, 
it would result in closing down the spinning factories and turning them 
into weaving factories which will again affect the handloom weavers. 
Therefore, on the one side we have to protect the spinning factories in this 
country, while, on the other side, we have to protect the interests of the 
cottage industry. Now, what is the best way of achieving this object? 
This proposition has not been properly handled and has not been properly 
solved. It is impossible for me or for Mr. Thainpaii or any other person 
to give a solution. It has to be enquired into very carefully by the Tariff 
Board or by an expert appointed by the Government of India. This 
question could not be solved by a few members sitting in the Select 
Committee and deciding the question by a show of hands. That is really 
not the way of doing it. You cannot decide this question merely by show 
of hands or giving votes, either in this House or in the Select Committee. 

It is a matter which must be seriously enquired into, because to destroy 
the fectories is against the interests of the handloom weavers. To let 
yarn be free into the country is in the interests of these weavers. These 
two are contradictory propositions and we have to find out a solution. 
The solution may be different. The solution may be some kind of excise 
duty on mill made cloth. I do not say that it should be so, but still this 
question must be thoroughly enquired into, and it has been left unsolved, 
and I am not happy about it. Whatever proposals have been made in this 
Bill as regards that question are not fair, whatever amendments have 
been made are equally unfair, and, unless we have got good data, it is 
absolutely impossible for us to come to any definite conclusion. Side by 
side with this we should take good care about the handloom weaver. 
The handloom weaver is much more important than the mills in this 
country. We can sacrifice the mills, but we cannot sacrifice the hand- 
loom weavers, and their interests uught to be safeguarded, and we have 
not gone into that question very carefully. The costs of primary products 
which these handloom weavers are using have been increased and we have 
not gone into the question. This is the second point that I want to have 
a thorough enquiry made into. If the villagers, who are engaged in this 
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handloom weaving, go out) of employment, then we will be faced with a 
very difficult situation, a very difficult economic situation, which will be 
very hard for the Government to face. Because, after all, you must pro- 
vide a living for these people, people must exist, and if they begin to 
starve and die on account of hunger, they become desperate and may take 
any action they like. Therefore, any measure which will deprive ten 
millions of people of their means of livelihood is a very serious one, and 
it will lead to very difficult situation. This is also an important problem 
• which we must look into. 

The next 'point to which I should like to make some reference is the 
question of artificial silk. I think it is a mistake to call artificial silk 
by the name of silk. It is a wrong word. It is really a kind of cotton 
which ought to be classed under the same heading as cotton industry. 
Even the Tariff Board, at page 185, said .... 

An Honourable Member: Will ^ou call it artificial cotton? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Tou call it beautiful cotton or shining cotton or 
by any other name, but certainly it is not silk. The Tariff Board Keport 
says: 

“We propose that the rate of duty applicable to artificial silk fabrics should ba 
applied to mixtures of cotton and waste silk, except where the proportion of waste 
nlk is not more than 15 per cent, of the total weight. In such cases, the duty will 
be levied at the rate applicable to coloured piecegoods.“ 

This is really a very important pronouncement, and I think artificial 
silk ought to be classed as cotton and the duty should be put accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing (Bihar and Orissa : Landholders) : Is it made :>f 
cotton ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: It is made of a certain kind of plant fibre. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing: Not cotton? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: No. 

An Honourable Member: It is neither silk nor cotton. 

Another Honourable Member: Call it rayon. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: But still it should not be called artificial silk, 
and certainly it is not cotton. Coming to the question of silk, 1 shall 
just say. one or two words. The silk industry at one time might have 
been in a flourishing condition, at least in my Province it was so at one 
time, but certainly it does not exist now to any large extent in British 
India. It really exists in two Indian States, Mysore and Kashmir. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Bengal. 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I will come to Bengal. We are not justified in 
levying a very heavy dtity in the ititerests of two Iiidian States, and, 
considering the Bill that we passed yesterday, on one occasion you pass 
;i Bill by means of which you try and divide Indian States and British 
India more and more, and, on another occasion, the very next day, you 
come forward with a Bill to help Indian States. 

My Honourable friend mentioned Bengal. I request him to read the 
report of the Tariff Board on Sericulture, and he will find that his own 
<i()vernment take absolutely no interest in the development of the silk 
industry. 


Hr. A. H. Ghuznavi (Dacca cum Mymensingh : Muhammadan 
Bural): That statement is not correct. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: T go by the Be.port of the Tariff Board. I do 
not come from Bengal. I go by the Eeport of the Tariff Board on Seri- 
culture, and that is what they say, and it is for Honourable Members to 
say whether it is coriect or incorrect. 

Mr. K. G. Neogy: You are right. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: My submission is that, unless, in this particular 
case, u demand comes from the Provinces, unless they say that they are 
now going to encourage this particular industry and that they will take 
every precaution and every measure to encourage it in their respective 
Provinces, it will not be right for us to levy a heavy protective duty when 
there is no demand from the Provinces. If my Honourable friend can 
prove that the various Provinces are very anxious that this particular 
industry should be protected and that they are very willing and ready 
to help it themselves in a liberal manner, then, we should agree. But to 
put on a duty first and then to expect the Provinces to rise to the occa- 
sion is really putting the cart before the horse. 

In the end, I come to this vexed question of hosiery. I mil not enter 
into details at this stage, and I follow the example of my Honourable 
friend, the Commerce Member, and will take it up when the item comes 
before us. But I take this opportunity to point out one grievance which 
I at least have in this particular matter. The whole trouble in this matter 
has arisen on account of the fact that the Government have not been 
able to make up their mind definitely as to what they are going to do. 
Had they made up their mind definitely that they were going to give 
this amount of protection beforehand and stuck to their guns, there 
would not have been trouble. But for some reason of their own, but 
which they have never given on the floor of this House, they have not 
made up their mind definitely. There was one Bill which was intended 
to give temporary shelter or to restore the competitive conditions of 1931, 
and certain articles were given protection. Government must have known 
at that time that this particular article would appear again in this Textile 
Bill. They ought to have made up their mind beforehand whether the 
duty was going to be by weight or by number. It was for them to decide, 
and they ought to have made calculations before forming their opinion 
and before bringing a Bill before this House. My complaint is that all 
ihis trouble is due to the fact that the Government have not been able 
to make up their mind definitely on this particular topic. They made one 
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proposal, and just on the day when the report of the Select Committee on 
that proposal was laid on the table, they made another proposal in this 
Bill and began to discuss the whole question de novo* Take the question 
of hardwares and earthenwares. We on this side of the House did not 
agree with the Government and we thought, and still think, that the 
figures which the Government had in their possession were wrong, that 
they made their calculations on a wrong basis, but still we discussed the 
matter and we finished it once for all, rightly or wrongly. But, here, as 
regards this hosiery, discussions are stiU going on on account of its intro- 
duction again in this second Bill. That is our objection. Had the Gov- 
ernment stuck to the recommendations of the Tariff Board, that is, 
Ks. 1-8-0 a dozen, and not changed their opinion during the course of the 
discussions, except perhaps giving the same kind of concessions which they 
gave to the case of plates, that is, in the case of the plit'es they had 
specific duty varying with the sizes, it would have been a generous treatment. 
They simply accepted that this rate of Es. 1-8-0 may vary slightly with 
the sizes, ranging from one rupee to one rupee and 12 annas for different 
sizes. If we adopted the recommendations of the Tariff Board, all these 
difficulties would have been avoided. What they did was that they had 
a uniform rate of Es. 1-8-0. They would not consider any question of 
variation according to the sizes, and suddenly they changed their angle 
of vision and came forward with a different duty calculated on weight 
basis and not listening to the case of the fleecy articles. T do not want 
to go into details, but I like to mention one particular point before I give 
up this question of hosiery. When the Government changed their mind 
to increase the duty, they may have some very good reasons, but cer- 
tainly those reasons were not given in the Select Committee, and the 
arguments that were given in the Select Committee were so fallacious that 
I could not possibly understand how a man of commonsensc would accept 
them. What they did was that they modified the recommendation of the 
Tariff Board E-eport. They modiriod the c.i./. prices, without considering the 
reduction in the cost of manufacture due to the fall in price of yarn and 
the fall in wages. If the cost of the imported articles has diminished, 
the cost of manufacture has also diminished, and to decide this question 
simply by a show of hands in the Committee is unjust and incorrect'. I 
am not blaming the protection duty, but I am blaming the manner in 
which the whole thing was liandled by the Government which is certainly 
unjust to the people of this country. There are some other defects in the 
arguments that have been placed before us. Some of the figures were 
read out to the Committee, and we were not given time to consider them. 
I do not want to go into details now as we shall have opportunities of 
speaking on the amendments. I, therefore, resume my seat with the 
remark that Government have done great injustice to this country and to 
the textile industry in not giving us the full data by means of which 
we could come to the right conclusion, and they have not given us suffi- 
cient time to discuss it on the floor of the House. Sir, three days for a 
Bill of this kind are hopelessly insufficient. 

Mr. Prefudent (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : As the two 
speakers who have spoken this morning have referred to the inadequacy 
of time, the Chair could point out that nobody has bound the House that 
this Bill should be disposed of either in three days or even in thirty days. 
It was only an indication of a general agreement on the part of the 
Xjeaders of Parties in view of the programme before the House and the 
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time available. While we aie on this, the Chair would like to make one 
observation with regard to our procedure, hio doubt the speeches oi the 
two iionoui'able Members who have occupied this morning are quite 
relevant to the motion which is under discussion, but the Chair would 
like to point out to the House that there is a difference between whut 
is technically relevant under a Standing Order and what is really relevant 
to the discussion before the House. In considering the time taken up 
by the discussion of a Pill, the House has to consider not merely the time 
taken up in one particular stage, but the tinu^ taken up with the discussion 
since the Bill was first introduced. The Chair would point out that in con- 
nection with this Bill, when tiio motion to refer it to a Select Committee was 
nuidti, the House had four days discussion, and 30 speeches were delivered 
— the Chair has got the list before it. The House had a very full and 
exhaustive discussion on the general principles of the Bill, the policy of 
free trade and pi otection, the Indo- J apaueso Agreement and the Lancashire- 
Bornbuy Millowners* Agreement. Though, after the liill has come from 
the Select ( 'oriitnittco. Honourable Members would be entitled to cover 
part of tiie same ground over again, yet the Chair wants to draw the 
attention of the House to this fact that what would really be relevant from 
a wider point of view at this stage of the discussion is a review of the 
Bill c'ls it lias (uiierged from the Select Committee. Honourable Members 
must at this stage of the discussion concentrate their attention more 
on the aspects of the Bill as it has been amended by the Select Committee. 
On the Order Paper Honourable Members will find that there are about 
34 amendments to the Bill. Now, the House must decide the relative 
importance of a general discussion at this stage and concentrated discus- 
sion on these 34 amendments. If the House thinks, and it is entirely 
for the House to decide and nobody can interfere with its discretion, that 
attention must be concentrated on these amendments, then the House 
would be well advised to proceed to the amendments as early as possible. 
The Chair is only giving this general direction to the House to enable 
it to knon^ exactly how to proceed with the discussion. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar (East Punjab: Sikh): Mr. President, this 
measure is one of those examples which go to prove that under the British 
system of Government the rich govern the law and the law governs the 
poor. It proves beyond a shadow of doubt that the rich can manipulate 
anything to got any legislation passed, and to bring pressure to bear upon 
the Government by their propaganda, the Press being at their disposal, 
the cinema and other entertainment houses. It is not difficult for them 
to see that the measures which they consider necessary for their protection 
and for their benefit are puslied through in a House in which, out of 
J04 elected Members, as Mr. Anklesariu pointed out, no less than 80 
are representatives of rural constituencies. Measures detrimental to rural 
interests and measures which go to the very root of the existence of the 
cultivator arc getting passed, although there is a large majority of the 
representatives of these rural people to protect the cultivator and the 
labourer. The cost of protection to the country is too top heavy. Sugar 
is one example, as has been pointed out by Sir George Schuster, the 
Knance Member. The present measure for the protection of the textile 
industry is another example. No industry, once you give it protection, 
likes to give it up. For however long a time you may give it, it never 
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trios to give it up. It will want more and more protection every day. 
The Tarif! Board may estimate that seven years will be enough, but 
Whatever the period once estimated, when once protection is granted, 
the industry never gives it up. I shall now quote from a book by Beveridge. 
He says : 

“The plain fact is that however economists may theorise about temporary Protec- 
tion of infant industries, Protection once given is in practice not temporary; it, 
proves as hard to get rid of as an amendment of the American Constitution. The 
infant industries never feel themselves grown up; if they grow up at all they devote^ 
their manly strength to fighting for bigger and longer Protection. This is the lesson 
of all tariff history in every country with a tariff for the past sixty years. It is 
the moral of every temporary duty imposed in Britain since tb(i War. “One of the 
fathers of Canadian Protection — Sir Charles Tupper — declared long ago that ‘given 
fifteen years of Protection the infant industries of Canada would be able to stand 
alone’. The fifteen years aro gone; twenty-five years are gone. The infants are 
still in arms”. This Professor Smart wrote in 1903. Today fifty years are gone; in 
the fifty- third year, the infants have to be rescued by an emergency tariff.” 

'i'hia shows that once you give protection to an industry, they tight 
^ harder aud harder to get more and more protection to fill their 

own coffers, without trying to improve the efficiency of their 
industries. When, infant, the industries cry for it, when grown up they 
fight for it. The cost of protection to India has been estimated to be 
as much as 10 crores of rupees per year, and this huge sum the tax-payer 
and the poor masses of tliis eoimtry have to pay by way of more and more 
additional taxation which inevitably becomes necessary, to make good 
the shortage in the revenues caused by the granting of this protection 
to the different industries. Sir, how long can we continue to give such 
protection? There is no limit to the number of industries. Even indus- 
tries, having one or two factories in the country and of very little 
importance, go up to the Tariff Board, and the Tariff Board considers 
it their duty, in order to keep their own Board going, to grant the protec- 
tion asked for. There are so many examples, — I need not mention names. 
There are so many instances where the Tariff Board Members initially 
grant protection to certain industries and tlien they become the employees, 
receiving exhorbitant rates of salaries of those vc 3 ry industries. Then, 
they again get on the Tariff Board and grant protection to some other 
industries, and then they accept positions of high salaries in those very 
industries. That being the state of affairs, can it be pointed out that there 
was a single industry whose case was refused by the. Tariff Board by not 
granting protection to that industry? Sir, the Tariff Board complacently 
assumes that it is absolutely necessary for them, apart from the merit® 
of the case, to oome to the finding that a certain industry must receive 
protection, because the Government themselves nave referred tliat case 
to them. 

Sir, the millowners of Bombay point out that tliero is no antagonism 
between the interests of the millowners and those of the cultivator. I fail 
to understand. Sir, how they could say that. Naturally, the millowiier 
considers it to be in his own interest to sell his goods at as liigh a price 
as he can get, and, on the other hand, to buy his raw materials at the 
lowest price possible. If they want protection for their own mills and 
for the benefit of their own invested capital, why cannot they undertake 
to pay a decent fixed price for the cotton of the cultivator, whatever may 
be the circumstances? They patronise foreign cotton to the detriment 
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of the Indian cultivator, and they have the check to expect that the 
peasant should support them and give them millions of rupees worth of 
protection every year out of his own meagre and paltry income 1 Sir, 
tberf has not been a single example of providing rural representation 
on the Tariff Board for protecting the interests of the producers of raw 
materials and of consumers, which has always consisted of members 
drawn from the big manufacturers or industrialists or other commercial 
people, to whose natural interests it is that protection should be granted 
to industries, because, if they refuse to do so, then, when the case of 
their own industries comes up m turn, they will be neglected. Sir, 
it is scandalous that the interests of the rural people, the interests of 
83 per cent of India’s people, who are agriculturists, should thus be 
neglected and fail to secure representation, and it is absurd to expect 
that their interests would be effectively vratched by this Tariff Board 
which only concentrates on granting protection to industrialists and other 
<»apitalists. (Hear, hear.) 

iSii*, the very fact that no industry has ever been refused protcccioxi 
shows that the Tariff Board people, representing as they do the vesteU 
coininercial interests and the interests of manufacturers and capitalists, 
should always seek to protect their own concerns. There has been but 
one brave example of a good-hearted European official who once had the 
courage to refuse the miilowiiers’ claim, and that was my Honourable 
friend. Sir Erank Noyce. (Applause.) Be it said to his credit that be 
considered the interests of those among whom he had lived so long and 
for whose interests he came to serve this country must be served, but>, 
Sir, such examples are very few and far between. Sir, the mill people point 
out that the profits they earn are not enough to keep their industries 
going, and here is an example in the cotton industry. I quote from “The 
Indian Tariff Problem'* by Dr. Hirendra Lai Dey, M.A., p.Sc. ; 

**The extravagant financial management of the Bombay mills will be apparent from 
the following instances : In 1920, two mills paid dividends of over 200 per cent.^ 
14 mills paid 100 per cent, and more, 20 mills paid 40 per cent, and more. Mr. Pearse 
gives instances where the shareholders were not satisfied with a 400 per cent., bat 
expected a 600 per cent, dividend. (Vide The Cotton Industry of India, page 66).” 

An Honourable Member: Shame, shame. 

f 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: If they calculate the average for a number 
of years, it will be proved beyond doubt that they have been receiving fair 
dividends, but what they do is this. When they receive 400 per cent or 
500 per cent dividends, they will not quote those years, but they will 
pick out one or two years of depression and show that in these years they 
have not received any dividends and that their condition is very poor 
and in a very depressed condition and that they must receive protection. 
If, during the time when they received these high rates of dividends, 
they accumulated reserves and improved their efficiency, reduced their 
overhead charges and paid their labourers fair wages, so that they might 
feel an interest in the industry itself, as in the well-known case of the 
Ford industry in America, the labourers having been given shares in the 
concerns themselves as bonuses after a number of years to a limited 
extent, or something like that, how n^uch beneficial .would that have been 
to the people as a whole! Sir, the instances of fat dividends I have 
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quoted must iiave shown that Mr. Mody’s contention that the mills are 
suffering and that then* condition is very poor is thoroughly demolished. 
Tiiore is no case proved that the mills are not making a decent and a 
fair profit on the capital invested by them. I, therefore, think, Sir, that, 
under these circumstances, if protection is continued to these people, they 
would never give it u]> at any time. The Tata steel industr}^ is a case 
in point. The Tariff Board bad estimated that within seven years the 
industry would be able to stand on its own legs and that no protection 
Tfould be needed, but within a few months wc are getting a Bill to 
extend the protection to that industry for a longer period. Sir, whenever 
an industry gets protection, it never likes to give it up. That is human 
nature, — ^tliat is commercial intellect, that is commercial genius, that 
is commercial morals. (Hear, hear.) No one likes to give up the profits 
that have once accrued to him, and we cannot blame such fellows. 
Everybody who is in business would like to do the same. But, is that 
fair to the masses, is tliat fair to the country as a whole? Sir, I do not 
tJiiiik such instances should be allowed to be multiplied, to the detriment 
of the country as a whole. It has been shown to us that piece-goods from 
outside arc coming in lesser and lessor quantities for some time now. 
Now, if that is so, then the (jompetition is naturally reduced to a lower 
level than formerly, and, I lie competition being less, the ground for 
protection goes away. 

Mr. President, under these ciicumstanees, and for ail these reasons, 
I consider that protection should no longer be allowed to continue, and, 
in the intiu'osts of the general tax-payer and the vast mass of consumers, 
no more industry should be given protection. Sir, from the minute of 
dissent by Mr. Gliuznavi, appended to the Beport of the Select Committee, 
it is clear that the Select Committee itself, far from reducing the 
duties, has increased them in such a short time that the Committee 
itself had no time to consider the details and the effects of the increase 
in the figures. Was that fair? I can not understand. Mr. Ghuznavi 
has put it in very plain language. He says : , 

*'The most noticeable feature of the present report is that in as many as five 
instances, amendments made have the effect of increasing the taxation proposed by 
the Bill. It is also a novel feature so far as my experience of this Assembly is con- 
cerned. The fact that the Government have accepted these r.nHMKlinonts and are 
obtaining the sanction of the Governor General as regards these increases, goes to 
show that either the Gov^ernment inquiry leading to the Bill was superficial or that 
the Department of the Government concerned with the preparation of the Bill was 
unaware of relevant and important consideration.^ which led them subsequently to 
change their mind and accept the amendments. In either case it is regrettable in the 
extreme.** 


Mr. President, I should consider tlmt it is most uiifiiir and it is most 
unwarranted that duties on articles that are used by the eonsnniers should 
be increased without a proper inquiry by the authorities which originally 
considered these proposals for Ibe grant of protection to these industries. 
The Select Committee was not an oxpert body and it would have been 
best if this matter had been referred to the Tariff Board for consideration 
and for report. But no such step was taken. Instead of doing this, the 
whole matter was finished at once sitting within half an hour. No sadder 
commentary could be made at sueh a doing If such facilities and 
opportunities were given as Mr. Ghuznavi had asked for, the following 
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delects would have been apparent. While the price of the Indian under- 
wear was taken as that of 1932, that of Japanese vests was taken as that 
prevailing in 1934, with the result that there was no proper comparison. 
The prices should have been taken of the same year for both the articles. 
Tiien, there are many other instances in which the Eeport that has now 
been presented to us has not considered the pros and cons of different 
proposals and different amendments which the Select Committee has 
introduced. In sjute of all that, they thought that the amendments w*ero 
not of such importance as to require the re-publication of the Bill. T am 
surprised that tlie Select Committee should increase the taxation pro- 
posals and increase the amounts of duty without any expert inquiry and 
then should not consider it necessary to publish the Bill. Sir, pro- 
tection should only be resorted to in very extreme cases of key industries 
without whicli the security or the fate of the country will be in danger 
or which is in the interests of the country as a whole and not of a few 
people. The industry should be considered as of vital importance to 
the peace and prosperity of the nation as a whole. But, what do we find 
here? For the last four years, these measures of protection, one after 
the other, are being introduced for the benefit of a few millowners or of 
a few millionaires representing a very small proportion of the general 
population of the country. Tf the millowners really do want protection 
and want the support of the- rural representatives, then they must give 
an undertaking, and the Oovemment also must give an undertaking that 
the cotton mtertests will Je as much safeguarded, and that the duty, 
instead of being two pice per lb. would be increased to two annas per Ih. 
on foreign cotton, so that the price of our raw materials should increase 
in our own market. That will be a course which wWl \y'. beneficial both 
10 tl'L indi'stri.ilists and tr th- cultivator. Unless some adequate pro- 
tection which wall keep the cotton grower going is allowed to us and granted 
to us, I, for one, ns representing rural interests, would not be a party 
to granting any protection to any industry however rich or important 
it may be. Sir, this Japanese Agreement has fixed a quota of buying 
Indian cotton and also of receiving piece-goods from Japan. But the 8pac3 
allowed in the ships is absolutely in Japan's hands. Indian traders,- who 
deal in Indian cotton for Japanese exj)orts, are not allowed any space iR 
these ships, so that; tthe trade of Indian cotton, as far as Japan is con- 
cerned, will b(' entirely in Japan’s hands and they will be able to mani- 
pulate its prices to their own benefit and to their owm advantage. Such 
an unfair adjustment should not be allowed to stand any longer. It is 
not yet too late to change it. We should even now insist that full facili- 
ties should be given to Indian traders, as far as space is concerned, in 
Japanese ships for exporting our cotton to Japan. If the Japanese firms 
and the Japanese Government are not prepared to grant such facilities 
to our ooimtryinen, we should put an embargo on their goods just as 
they boycotted our cotf/';n w'hen it wms in their interests. Those countries, 
which treat us in siicli an unreasonable manner and to the disadvantage 
of rnr poor people, should not be allowed any concessions or any rights. 


Mr. President, I do not want to delay the House for going to lunch. 
I shall bring my remarks to a close by making this proposal to the 
Government and to the millowners that if they will be prepared to grant 
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protection to the cotton industry, I mean the raw cotton, by way of 
putting a higher duty on the import of cotton from outside, say two annas 
instead of two pice, and also grant us facilities for exporting our cotton 
to Japan by way of securing for the Indian dealer in cotton a space in 
the Japanese ships, we will be prepared to withdraw this amendment and 
not press for the circulation of the Bill. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of 
the* Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Jiuuch at a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetiy) in the 
Chair. 


Hr. A. H. Ohuznavi*. Sir, I shall raise my little finger of protest against 
anything that is likely to hit the masses or the agriculturists, whether it 
falls on deaf ears or not. I am not here to support a dilatory motion of 
thin kind, but what tempted me to put my signature <o the notice for 
that motion was this. 

When the Select Committee and the Government give the go-by to the 
Tariff Board recommendations and they made new voeoninieudations 
raising the very tariff which they themselves proposed after considerable 
discussion among themselves and when the Tariff Board llcport had been 
in their hands for full fifteen months, and, after considering for over 
15 months, they came out with a proposal that eitluT it should \ h \ 
Es. 1-8-0 a dozen or its equivalent nine annas a lb. and the Oovernment 
made those proposals before the House and got the Select Committee 
accept the principle and on that principle this House passed the Select 
Committee motion, and, after doing all this, what do wo find when wo 
go to the Select Committee? One or two telegrams wore read to us, and, 
in half an hour, the Government accepted the industrialists’ propaganda 
raising the duty from nine annas to 12 annas a pound. 

An Honourable Member: Where are those telegrams? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: They are in the Commerce Department. 

Sir, in my experience of the last eight years in this Assembly, 1 Dave 
never had an experience of this kind that the Government, after considering 
a proposal for 15 months and after such a long deliberation, altered theii* 
considered proposals in the Select Committee and raised the duty by 33J 
per cent, due to the clamour of a few industrialists. What is the posi- 
tion, Sir? The Tariff Board was asked to make an encpiiry on the 9th 
April, 1932, and they submitted this report on the 10th November, 1932. 
and, even in March,* 1934, we have not had a copy of the evidence to 
enable us to find out whether their conclusions were justified or not. Wu 
are merely asked to accept those findings. Having accepted those findings, 
what do we see? The Government give an absolute go-by to those findings 
and they go on increasing the taxation. In five very important items the 
taxation has been raised, because telegrams were sent out and the rates 
were found. What was the telegram? The telegram was to find out the 
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present price of the Japanese cotton vests. The Tariff Board very clearly 
said that the average cost of a vest weighing three lbs. two oz. may be put 
at Rs. 3-5-6. This finding was in 1932, not in 19;*4: 'J'he Indian manu- 
facturing price has gone considerably down since then, and, on this, they 
say, allowing so and so, and so forth, “they consider a fair selling price of 
Rs. 3-14-0 a dozen comparable to the Japanese vests weighing two lbs. 
eight oz. u dozen which are imported at the c.i.J. price of Rs. 2-6-0 a 
dozen". An alternative statement of costs works out to Rs. 4-8-0 a dozmi 
after providing for depreciation, interests and profit, and, therefore, they 
recommend that, according to this comparable figure of the price of thi» 
Indian manufacture and of the price of Japanese imported goods, the 
extent of pnAection necessary would be Rs. 1-8-0 a dozen. They say it 
would be very difficult to put it on a weight basis, and if you work at 
Rs. 1-8-0 a dozen and two lbs. eight oz. as the standard basis, you 
will find that it works up to nine three-fifths of annas a lb. Even this 
enquiry on hosiery was treated by the Board in the same way as you, Mr. 
President, have treated your wig, that is to say, as a subsidiary matter. 

Here is this Tariff Board Report covering textiles to 175 pages, and 
hosiery and braids taken together cover only eight pages. But the relevant 
matter, so far as hosiery is concerned, is covered in two pages, 179 and 
180. Sir, 1 have carefully studied this Report and 1 find that they have 
taken figures from a factory in Ahmedabad, and in Bengal they have gone 
on materials supplied by what is called the Bengal Hosiery Association. 
As regards their socks, they have gone to a factory in Lahore. There is 
nothing in this Report to show that they gave opportunities to the importers 
to place before them facts as to what was their o././ price. All those who 
are interested in manufacture alone gave them the figures. They do not 
say they tested those figures. I have seen a letter addressed to the Tariff 
Board by the Plosiery Importers* Association, Calcutta, offering to give 
evidence. They never gave an opportunity to them to place their evidence 
before them. Even on those meagre findings in respect of cotton hosiery 
which was treated as a subsidiary matter, tlieir finding has been Rs. 1-8-0 
a dozen which is equivalent to nine annas a pound. And here we are, 
at the instance of a quarter dozen or half a dozen industrialists, straight- 
away raising it from nine annas to 12 annas a pound, forgetting that India 
is an agricultural country and the poor masses cannot afford to pay higher 
prices. Sir, if you go through this book, you will find that there is nothing 
to convince you as to the accuracy of such figures as are available, 
and unless the evidence is produced to find out how they arrived at those 
findings, it is hopeless. There is the other side. They tell us that these 
figures were not correct and they challenge those figures. But unless we 
can get hold of that evidence, we are not in a position to find out 
whether these gentlemen are correct or their finding is correct, because 
we have got no material to judge and come to a conclusion. We have, 
therefore, to accept their finding as correct* Sir, those of us who represent 
the other side of the case in this House are laughed at; they are called 
members for Japan and members for the importers. But I should like 
to know, have we or have we not got a duty to our constituencies ? Most 
of them are agriculturists, and, therefore, we represent their point of view 
that, because we have chosen to put so much money into the pockets 
of these industrialists, these poor fellows will suffer and they will have; 
to ^,Jike Mr. Gandhi, in loin cloth. 
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I am not talking of socks now, because you may call it a liixury. But 
what about the vest which every Muslim requires to cover his body when 
saying prayers and which is, as I am told, required by every Hindu also ? 
You are penalising them; you do not follow the principle that has been 
enunciated by the Fiscal Commission. They have distinctly said that the 
burden on the consumers may be viewed in two aspects, the extent and 
the duration, and in both the importance of discrimination in reducing the 
burden to a minimum is clear. Then they say: 

“With regard to the extent of the burden, namely, the rise of prices, we have 
already shown that the fewer the articles on which increased duties are imposed, 
the smaller will be, not only the direct effect arising from the cost of these articles 
and their substitutes, but also the indirect effect through a rise in the general level 
of prices. We need not recapitulate the importance to the great mass of the people 
and to the interests of agriculture of restricting the rise of prices to a minimum. This 
can only be achieved by exercising a wise discrimination in the selection of industries 
for protection.’* 

Now, Sir, whether this hosiery industry is a suitable industry or not 
for protection is yet to be considered. They say: 

“ff protection is extended to uifsuitable industries, they will never reach the stage, 
at which the shield of protection can he discarded, and will remain a permanent 
burden on the community.” 

Now, look at the duration of the protection they have given here. Five 
years, — and the protection is given to the extent of nearly 260 per cent 
in some cases. T do not know of any country in the world where they 
cannot manufacture all that they require of a particular article for the 
masses putting a higher tariff wall of 260 per cent and thus preventing 
imports coming in to supply the needs of the masses at a cheaper price. 

Mr. J. Kamsay Scott (United Provin jes. F-urepean): Compare with 
J apan . 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Japan not only has provided for her requirements 
completely, but she is ready to provide for the rest of the world at 
competitive prices. You ought to be ashamed of saying “Compare with 
Japan”. The point is this that Japan must raise her tariff wall, because 
she has got an abundance of goods for her own consumption and she wants 
to provide the rest of the world with her surplus production. Surely she 
does not want others to go and dump her market while her own goodz 
lie unsold, (Interruption) because they are industrious and efficient, and not 
inetBcient. That is the answer. Your Province has been described fully 
by an Honourable Member sitting on these Benches as the most inefficient 
fellow that was ever known. You want to raise a high tariff wall for goods 
you do not make. As soon as some say that you do not make these goods 
here, you say “Yes, I do”. But I challenge you to prove it. There ie 
a certain class of goods, called fleecy shirts. I have gone all over Delhi 
myself to buy one piece of Indian fleecy shirt, and I challenge my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Hardy, to bring one from the Delhi market made 
in India. I telegraphed yesterday to go through the whole of the Calcutta 
market and they telegraph back to me that they cannot find Indian fleecy 
shirt in that market. I interviewed three big hosiery merchants in Delhi 
and I telephoned last night and asked them during their experience , of 
thirty years or more in that trade, they had ever Imown a fleecy shirt, 
made in India 
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An Honourable Member: What is a fleecy shirt? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: The difficulty is that Mr. President has given a 
ruling that 1 must not demonstrate samples here (Laughter); otherwise 
I have a sample which I can produce. It is very difficult to describe it: 
it is a kind of fleecy vest 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott: It is a cotton imitation of a woollen vest. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: If that has satisfied my Honourable friend, I am 
satisfied. 

There is also another novel thing which I have not experienced in my 
life in the Assembly for the last eight years. A Bill is introduced on the 
22nd December: another Bill is introduced on the 5th of February for 
the same article — one at Rs. 1-8-0 a dozen and the other at nine annas 
a pound. Not even two months have elapsed. It is amazing. The first 
was introduced on the 22nd December, the last day we sat here during 
the last Session: then we came back on the 24th January; and we went 
into Select Committee with that old Bill, and, by the time, 3rd February, 
we submitted our Report, on the 5th February the Commerce Membei 
came out with another new Bill for the same goods; but this time he 
changed it from Rs. 1-8-0 a dozen to nine annas a pound, but he explained 
that there was no difference at all: one was based on quantity and the 
other on weight. It is amazing. What was the use of two Bills ? As 
I remarked the other day, you make this Assembly sit nearly 16 days 
or at least 10 days knowing that one Bill would have sufficed and ten 
days would have been saved and we might have been saved from sitting 
till one and two o’clock in the morning and in this heat with all these 
Ichns khus curtains. On that old Bill, there was a discussion. It was 
made abundantly clear that the Indian production was not more than 
23 })cr (jent; and, before Mr. Ramsay Scott makes a challenge that we 
produce 200 per cent or cent per cent, here are the Govenimcnt figures, 
and the Government figures show even less than 23 per cent. These figures 
wore supplied to us in Select Committee. With this fact in view, that 
they can only supply to the extent of 20 or 23 per cent, you are putting 
on a prohibitive duty of something like 260 per cent in respect of some 
qualities preventing their import into this country, and you still maintain 
that prices will not go up or that it can be paid by these poor masses, 

I could understand if you did this: if you were in a position to 3upi)ly at 
least 80 or 75 per cent, even then, according to the Fiscal Commission’s 
Report, you can only ask for a reasonable protection and not for a prohibi- 
tory protection as you have got now by clamouring 

«•*«**«* 

(The portion in asterisks was expunged by order of the Assembly.) 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: This can all be done in the amendment; you can 
say all this on the amendment, or more if you like. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: The details, as my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, has just pointed out, can be discussed during the amendments. 
All that I want to say is this: you have passed the Tariff Bill, the Bill 
that we passed last time. You have again brought in this new Bill dealing 
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with, amongst other things, the same hosiery. If you want to stick to 
your own proposals, nine annas a pound, do so. We have not the least 
objection. That has been your considered view; but if yon want to raise 
it to 12 annas a pound, surely have another investigation before you do 
so, and you do not suffer. The previous Bill is in force at Rs. 1-8-0 a dozen. 
Come up with your fresh proposal after investigation in July or August. 
Leave out that item, Item No. 1580, from the present Bill and carry this 
Bill. By the previous Bill, you are getting Rs. 1-8-0 a dozen, that 
is equivalent to nine annas a pound that protects you in the meantime. 
If you think that you have to raise it to 12 annas a jionnd, make an 
investigation, ask an expert to investigate and get all interested parties 
to be representccl. Come before us with a fresh pro])osal in the next 
Session of the Assembly when we shall have, all tlie materials to enable ns 
to deal with the matter properly. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, 1 regret that the Honourable the Commerce Member 
made a very brief speech in moving this motion. T do not believe, as my 
friend, Dr. Ziauddin, does, that it is the intoxication of the fourth type that 
induced the Commerce Member to do so. 1 think ho is not capable of follow- 
ing the principle of not (taring for public opinion, because he has got the 
majority of votes at liis eommand, and 1 should be the last person to attri- 
bute an^ such motive to him. But, Sir, I really regret his brief speech in 
making this motion, because the Re])()rt of the Committee has been printed 
on one page, while there are minutes of dissent which cover ovi r ten pages 
of closely printed matter, and I thouglit that the Honourable the Commerce 
Member would reply to sonic of the points that have been raised in these 
minutes of dissent. That would have simplified matters and cut short the 
discussion on the auiendmciits to a great ('xtent. 1 should like to refer 
to a few of these minutes of dissent. . 

Now, Sir, going through the minute of dissent of my friend, 
Mr. Thampan, I find, he says that the Tariff Board Report dealt with the 
conditions in the industry which existed two years ago, and it was the duty 
of the Government to have furnished the Committee with upto date data. 
This is what he says in his minute of dissent : 

*Tt was the duty of the Government to liave furnished the Committee with data 
bringing the facts mentioned in the report upto date. Not only have they not done 
that, but they have not even published the evidence taken by the Board. Even the 
copies of the representations made by certain Associations which T wanted were given 
to me on the last day when it was too late to digest the facts and use them. I 
protest strongly against Government not having circulated in the Select Commiltce the 
evidence taken by the Tariff Board. For this reason I feel that adequate considera- 
tion has not been given to many items and the treatment given to raw silk in 
particular was, to say the least, very trivial.** 

Sir, here a very responsible Member of the House makes certain accusa- 
tions, and I thought the Commerce Member would try and meet the charges 
levelled against the Government. T remember distinctly that in one of your 
own speeches you said that we should take the facts and circumstances 
from the Tariff Board. The House is not bound to accept their inferences, 
but so far as facts are concerned, I very clearly remember your having said 
that we should be bound by the facts as set forth by the Tariff Board 
Report. Of late, however, tliere has arisen a new and peculiar procedure. 
In connection with almost all these Bills, the Central Board of Revenue 
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creeps in. 1 do not say anything derogatory to the consideration that is 
duo to the two Members of the Central Board of Kevenue, but I feel that 
there should be some means for the Members of this House to know what 
tlie position of the Central Board of Bevenue is in these matters. If Govern- 
ment consider that tJiey can get these facts tested and verified by the 
Central Board of Kevenue in a better manner than by a Tariff JOard, then 
they should make it quite clear, and this farce of a Tariff Board should be 
done away with. This is not the only occasion on which this practice has, 
been followed, but there have recently been several occasions when the* 
assistance of the Central Board of Kevenue was taken to go over the decision 
of the Tariff Board, and I think it will be my duty to place this matter 
before the House when we find that the Tariff Board’s Keport, even as 
regards the statement of facts, is not accepted, and the Select Committees 
are hustled into accepting some facts obtained by the Central Board of 
Kevenue collected by them in their own way, and the Select Committee 
has to base their inference on those facts, untested and unverified on many 
an occasion ..... 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Why should they allow themselves to be hustled? 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Because, as in the House, so in the Select Committee, 
Government have always a majority with them, and they can carry anything 
they like. 

Then, Sir, in Mr. Tliami^an’s minute of dissent, I find he refers to another 
point, which is also sujjported by Mr. Ji. Jjas. This is what Mr. Thampan 
says : ' 

“The textile industry has already had the benefit of protection for some time, but 
it is notorious that it lias not done anything worth mentioning during the time to 
put its house in order. On the other hand, the Tariff Board clearly states that 
without tlie aid of protection tlie majority of mills in India will find it impossible 
for a long time to come to realise any return on their capital. I have no 
doubt that unless some kind of control is exorcised over the industry by the State 
it will not, even if it can, get out of the moribund condition into which it has 
now fallen. If the industry looks up to the State for protection, the State has 
every right to lay down certain conditions under which alone that protection can be 
given.** 

I entirely agree with my friend, Mr. Thampan. I further agree that 
the protective duty that has been suggested in this Bill should ho given. 

1 have no quarrel with the principle or even with most of the suggestions 
contained in this Bill, but what I contend is that the point raised by 
Mr. Thampan and supported by Mr. B. Das subsequently that certain 
conditions should be imposed ui)on the industry, that seeks protection 
through the Legislature, is a point worthy of serious consideration by this 
House. It has been pointed out by my friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, that 
a protection certainly means furtlicr taxation on the consumer in two differ- 
ent shapes, but it is an accepted principle that we are agreeable to further 
taxation provided w^e are assured of advantages later on. But, to secure 
that object, there should be certain conditions imposed on all the industries 
that would seek any relief in the shape of protection from this House. The 
point was raised by my friend, but I understand that the Chairman of 
the Select Committee ruled it out of order. Sir, liere I would request you 
to give us a direction about the procedure that should be adopted in Select 
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Committees when Members tind that the rulings of the Chaii*mau are not 
sound according to their judgment, and I should like to know what is the 
remedy for any Member when he linds that a i)articular ruling of the 
Chairman goes against a precedent. I should like you to cnliglilen us on 
this point. Have the Members any right to seek any further direction from 
you, Sir, as President of the Assembly? I do not say that in this particular 
case the ruling was wrong, but it will be a valuable direction for all time 
if you will kindlv give some direction from the Chau* as io the procedure 
that should obtain in this House about the rulings of Chairmen of Select 
Committees.^ When there was a Select Committee on the sugar industry, 
over whicli you presided, you as Chairman gave us the latitude to insert 
conditions should the industry claim them from the Legislature in the shape 
of protective duties, but on this occasion T find that the decision of the 
Chairman was opposed to the decision wliich you. Sir, gave in an earlier 
Select Committee. I understand that an attempt was made to differentiate 
the two cases, that this was merely an amendment of the Tariff Hill, while 
the other Jlill was a protective Ihll. Sir, I maintain that it is a distinction 
without any difference, because it must be admitted that the whole purpose 
of this Hill is to protect the Indian industry, and, therefore, 1 cannot see 
how it fails to be a protective measure, merely because Government, for 
some reason or other, have brought it up in the shape of an amendment 
of the old Tariff Bill. Hut 1 leave it there, and I invite your direction and 
guidance in this mat ter, whether Members of a Select Committee have any 
right to ask for redress wlien they find that the ruling of the Chairman of the 
Select Committee had gone against ])recedent. Mr. B. Las also supports 
Mr. Tharnpaii in his minute of dissent. Tie says: 

**The riairiTiJin rulorl out in the Sclent Committee aniendnionts to the textile- 
protection part of the Bill which was moved by Mr. Thampan and which would have 
imposed certain compulsory obligations on the industry protected, 'fhe Assembly has 
long felt and insisted for some such provision in the P»oleetion Bills whereby industries 
protected should discharge certain obligations to the State and the public at large by 
disclosing tbeir cost of production, by producing statements when ei tjuired nr by con- 
forming to system of licenco if Government would so require. In 1931 on 28th January, 
Sir George Rainy moved a Resolution in the Assembly regarding Import Duties 
on galvanized iron and steel pipes, etc., seeking the sanction of the Assembly ta 
approve protection up to Slst March, 1934.** 

Mr. Das continues: 

**In fact this was recommended by the Tariff Board in paragraph 199 in their 
report on Cotton Textile Industry. The Select Committee on Sugar Protection Bill 
further insisted that the Governor General in Council should, as soon as po.ssible, 
thereafter, give the Legislature an opportunity to consider his action whenever he 
exercised this power.** 

If the Commerce Member had taken some trouble in regard to one or 
two other matters, lie would have helped us, laymen on tliis side, to decide 
our attitude. We on this side are agreed that the interests of the handloom 
industry should he protected, and that nothing should bo done, either by 
raising or by lowering the duty which would in any way hamper tbe in- 
terests of the handloom industry. Bub we are not sure of facts. If we are 
convinced by the Government by facts that the handloom industry depends 
for its yam mere or less on the yarn produced by Indian mills, then our duty 
would be to support any amendment, that will raise the import duty. If, 
on the other hand, facts are proved that the handloom industry depends for 
its yarn on the imported foreign yam, then we should support any amend- 
ment that lowers the import duty. Our goal is accepted by all the Members. 

c 2 


j 
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on this side, but, Sir, when you will read this Eeport, you will find a group 
of Members had the advantage of going into the question in detail in the 
Select Committee — T sliall read relevant portions to show that my Honour- 
able friends, Mr. Raju, Mr. B. Das, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, hold that the 
hnndlooms in India depend for their yarn on the foreign yam. That is their 
;argument : 

"The Tariff Board Report (page 37) says : 'very little imported yarn is now used 

in the Indian mills most of the yarn which is now imported is used by the 

handloom industry’. As the Indian mill production of yarn of counts 40 and above 
is only 3*7, we desire to point out that there is no justification whatsoever to im- 
pose any import duty on counts of 40 and above while the existing duty having 
succeeded in protecting the interests of Indian Spinning Mills, regarding lower counts, 
•we feel that further increase is unnecessary." 

This is the view of one group. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West ('oast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : May I rofen* my Honourable friend to Table LXVII, page 159 of 
the Report of the Tariff Board on the Cotton Textile Industry? 

Mr. S. C. Mitia: I know that Mr. Thampan, Mr. Mody, Mr. Bagla, 
Mr. Mudaliar, Mr. Dudhoria, Mr. Scott, Mr. James, and Mr. S. C. Sen 
hold just the otJi(3r view. They say in their dissentient note : 

"Considering the large quantities of Indian mill made yarns available for sale, 
these increases could not possibly hurt the interests of the handloom weaver." 

The arguimuit is very simple. If the handloom industry really depends 
largely (ui the yarn produced in India, then a high duty or better protection 
for India ri mills will give a less chance to Indian mills manufacturing low 
counts of cloth, and ilius tliere will be less competition with the handloom 
Wfoavers, while, if the handloom industry depends on foreign yarn, then the 
duty should bo low'orcd to make it jiossible for the handlooms to produce 
manufactured cloth chea])ci'. When the goal is so certain and when we 
are all determined to help the handloom industry in India, why should not 
the (Tovernment bo in a position, with the help of the Tariff Board or the 
Central Board of llevenne, lo tell us definitely and positively what amount 
of yarn is necessary for the handloom weavers, and what percentage of it is 
jm]jorted yarn, and what ])ercentage is from the Indian mills, so that, once 
for all, we can come to a definite conclusion on this issue. As regards 
artificial silk ... . 

Br. Ziauddin Ahmad: Don t call it silk. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: My Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, is noC 
willing even to call it silk. He says: 

"India at present is not spinning artificial silk yarn and the question of its pro- 
tection does not arise. It is incorrect ta assume that artificial silk competes with 
Teal silk. Persons who really wear silk would not dream of artificial silk." 

And still my Honourable friend insists that it should not be called silk. 
Bo far as I know, if I can show some samples of artificial silk, it will be 
difficult for even a connoisseur like my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin, to 
differentiate between real silk and artificial silk. It is not only in dream, 
but in reality it is very difficult for an ordinary layman to differentiate 
between (Artificial silk and silk. I certainly support the argument of my 
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Honourable friend, Mr. S. C. Sen, ihat the Bengal silk industry deserves 
to be protected against this artificial silk which sometimes passes as real 
silk. 

There is one other point which I should like to deal with. Mr. B. Das 
says: 

|*The country must recognise that the Agreement and the Pact both agree to Im- 
perial Preference, though their difference is only in degree of preference, which means 
that all sections of commercial opinion in India have approved and blessed the Im- 
perial Preference as the recognised feature in India’s commercial relations with 
Britain.*’ 

Mr. B. Das: That is the unfortunate truth. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: My Honourable liieiid, Mr. B. Das, that ihaL i& 
y ^ the unfortunate truth, i contend that, though the result is the 
' same, the reasons for acceptance by the country of 60 per cent, 
duty on Japanese goods and a lower rate of duty on British goods — that 
not in any way lead to the itresislible inference, as iny Honourable friend^ 
Mr. B. Das, thinks, that the Indian mercantile community, or, as a matter 
of fact, tlie Indian public have accepted imperial Preference. 1 maintain 
that the question of Imperial PreferencM does not arise in this connection. 
Our textile industry required protection against the Japanese goods, because 
it was being beaten by the Japanese goods by unfair competition. It 
required protection against Japan and not so much against Lancashire. 
For that particular reason, it required a higher percentage of duty against 
Japanese goods, and, looking at the thing from the point of view of pro- 
tecting our industry, if the Tariff Jioard or the Clovernment decide that for 
protecting the Indian industry a certain percentage is necessary as against 
Japan, and a different percentage is necessary against other countries, and 
only superficially to satisfy the provision about the “mosc-hi voured-nalion’* 
clause, it is necessary to ]Kit in a clause — i inainlaiii tliat it docs not lead 
to the inference tliat the Indian commercial conimuriily has accepted 
Imperial Prefereuce as a principle. I think hi. misr(3ad the situation, and, 
by the suggestions of the Indian mercantile community and the public 
blessing the Indo- Japanese Pact, they do not commit themselves to that 
principle?. With these few words, I support the motion. 

Khan Bahadur Ha]i Wajihuddin (Cities of the United Provinces: 
Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, the present Bill is the most important Bill’ 
that was over discussed by this Assembly. The textile industry provides live- 
lihood for about 12 million peoj)le, and it is the largest industry. India 
always enjoyed the reputation for fine weaving, Dacca Malmal^ Benares 
Sari, Surat Tussar were known all the world over. The trade has now 
fallen, and we have before us complicated problems. We have to defend 
our mill industry against foreign import and protect our cottage industry 
against our own mills and against foreign import. We should see that 
our mills are well protected and wo should also see that our cottage 
industries are protected against our own mills and foreign mills. 

We have now given a quota to Japan, which, in my opinion, is too 
much. Once the quota is given, it is unnecessary to raise high tariff 
duty. The high tariff is necessary to stop the import; but when the 
quota of import is fixed, high tariff, to my mind, is unnecessary, and thia 
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burden will fall entirely on the consumers. Th© consumers of India are 
very poor, and they will not be able to pay the high ‘prices which would 
be a necessary result of the high taxation proposed in this Bill. 

My esteemed friend, Br. Ziauddin Ahmad, has pointed out in his 
speech that the people of India pay an invisible tax of four annas per 
rupee to support their relatives and friends who ar© unemployed. This 
invisible tax is not levied in any other country except India. In addition « 
to this, I understand that the annual income of the people of India has 
diminished by at least 700 crores of rupees per annum. Considering, 
therefore, this invisible tax, the loss of income and high taxation, it is 
exceedingly difficult for the people of India to pay high prices for manu- 
factured articles. I am, therefore, strongly of opinion that the taxation 
should be as low as possible. I should also like to point out that the addi- 
tional taxation does not mean an increase in the income. In fact, the 
revenue will be diminished and the Government will have to compensate 
it by putting some excise duty on some other arti(‘lo. Tlie sugar and 
matches have been unfortunate this year and the Finance Department 
and God alone know who will be in a similar unfortunate position next 
jear. 

Sir, the next thing I should like to point out is that the artificial 
silk is not really silk. It is used in India as cotton. It competes with 
■cotton and not with silk, and, therefore, the duty on artificial silk should 
be the same as the duty for cotton. 

Now, coming to the silk, I fail to understand why a high tariff is put 
on silk goods. Whom do we want to protect? I ask, whether there has 
^been any demand from any I.«ocal Government. The Tariff Board report 
clearly says that the Local Governments take no interest and the whole 
taxation is levied for the benefit of Mysore? and Kashmir States. Will 
the Honourable the Finance Member tell us wliy the people of British 
India pay for the development of an industry which is, to a large extent, 
monopolised by Indian States. Have the Indian States responded to our 
demand? Have they joined us in the salt duty? Have they joined us 
in the Indian sugar consumption or cotton? If these States have no 
sympathy for us, it is too much for the Honourable the Commerce Member 
to ask us to show sympathy for them, for reasons which he himself 
understands. 

Now, I come to hosiery industry. In the first place, hosiery Is not 
manufactured in this country on a large scale. It is a protection of the 
‘Capitalists and not the protection of the people. I do not understand why 
the common people should now pay 50 per cent, more than they have 
been paying for their vests. Sir, I may be pardoned if I say that the 
Honourable the Commerce Member perhaps docs not know that the com- 
mon people in India are so poor that they cannot afford to have regular 
■garments. A large number of people do not wear anything except a vest 
and a piece of cloth wrapped round their neck. If the prices of vests 
are increased, these people will have to give up the use of these vests, 
simply because they will not be able to afford purchasing them. Indeed, 
the protection of hosiery is unnecessary, uncalled for and unjust. Sir, it 
is a tax on the poor for the benefit of the rich. But the most surprising 
feature of the story is that the Government themselves proposed a duty 
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of nine annas a pound, but the manufacturers, who, 1 understand, form 
a majority in the Select Committee, raised the duty from nine annas to 
12 annas per pound. I am further surprised that the Government without 
any inquiry accepted the proposal of the majority. I have always been 
under the impression that the Government fix the maximum amount of 
customs duty for revenue purposes and leave it to the Select Committee 
whether it cannot be reduced for the benefit of the consumers. In this 
•case, for reasons not known to me at least, the position is reversed. I 
do not like to enter into the details, as we will have the opportunity to 
discuss it whdn the specific duties are taken into consideration. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, 1 gather from the trend of 
the debate that there is no general desire to refuse consideration to this 
measure. Opportunity has, of course, been taken by certain Honourable 
Members and naturally to refer to certain general matters. Some of these 
certainly call for comment from me. Others, on the other hand, do not. 
Under this latter category, I would place the disquisitions on the theory 
and practice of protection which we have heard from Mr. Anklesaria and 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad. Now, Sir, their discourses may or may not have 
been illuminating. Far be it from me to pass judgment upon those 
discourses, but what I do say is this, that their discourses do not call 
for comment or criticism or explanation from me for the simple reason 
that this House, having remitted this Bill to a Select Committee, has 
committed itself to the principle of protection so far as it is embodied in 
this measure. The principle of protection embodied in this Bill is no 
longer, therefore, a subject open to c-ritioism or comment at this stage. 

Baja Bahadur G. Xrishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Eural): On a point of order. Sir. I understand your 
ruling was that the only thing that had been clecided by this Bill being 
referred to the Select Committee was that cotton textiles required protec- 
tion. On the contrary, when we asked that an opportunity should be 
given in the Select Committee to discuss the propriety and the advisability 
of entering into both the Japanese and the Lancashire Agreements, I 
remember — and I am speaking subject to correction — ^you ruled that they 
were open to discussion; that the only thing that the House committed 
itself to was that the cotton textile industry required protection; and that 
how much, and when, all that had not been decided. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
did not hear the Honourable Member saying anything to the contrary. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I said exactly what my Honour- 
able friend is now saying. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: At any rate 1 heard my Honour- 
able friend say that “the question of protection to the extent stated in 
the Biir’ had been admitted. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: No, no, 1 never said so 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar : Then, Sir, there is no point in 
'4ny point of order. 
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Mr. N. N. Anklesaris: I think my Honourable friend is entirely 

mistaken. This House has already ruled — vide the debate ol the i9th 
February, 1926 — ^that in a motion like the one I have made, the principle 
as well as everything about the Bill ig open to discussion and that this 
House, which decided on the principle before the Bill was committed to 
a Select Committee, can go back on that position and discuss the principle 
of the Bill again 

• 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Honourable Member wants a ruling and he shall have it. The Chair 
allowed considerable latitude when the Honourable Member wag speaking 
this morning. Strictly speaking, a great part of his speech was absolutely 
irrelevant on this motion. There is a ruling already given. Speaking on 
the motion to consider the Select Committee Report on the Indian Coin- 
age (Amendment) Bill, a Member proceeded to discuss the principle of 
the Bill and the Chair intervened and said: 

*‘He is discussing the principle of the Bill, which has already been accepted by the 
House. The Application of the principle has been limited by the action of the Select 
Committee and it is only in respect of that limitation that any discussion is in order 
now.” 

That ruling has been given, and the Chair proposes to follow that 
ruling strictly. That ruling is No. 110 in the book of rulings, p'age 86. 

Mr. N. N. Auklesaria: What is the date of the ruling? 

Mr. President (Tlie Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chetty) : That has 
absolutely nothing to do with the point at issue. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: Mine is a later ruling. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The Chair 
has been allowing considerable latitude to Honourable Members in the 
discussions on measures that have emerged from the Select Committee. 
Strictly speaking, according to the ruling, which is perfectly correct and 
which the Chair proposes to follow, when once a Bill has been referred 
to a Select Committee and comes back, the general principle underlying 
the Bill is not open for discussion. It is certainly open to the House, 
when the question is put, to reject the Bill; but that does not mean that 
the House can reopen the discussion on the princHple of the Bill. When 
the question that the Bill be taken into consideration is put to the vote, 
it is open to the House to reject it, but that is a different thing from 
saying that the House has a right to discuss the whole princii'le of the 
Bill once again. Tlie Chair liopes that the ruling is now clear, and it 
thinks udheronco to this ruling will facilitate the discussions. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Sir, to resume, may I take this 
opportunity of pointing out to my Honourable friend, Mr. Das, that he 
was not quite right in his minute of dissent in. describing this measure as 
a protection measure, so far as textiles were concerned, and a safeguarding 
measure, so far as the sericultural industry was concerned. It is, as a 
matter of fact, as much a protection measure in the case of the sericultural 
industry as it is a protection measure in the case of the textile industry, 
the only difference being that the amount of the protection in the case erf 
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the sericultural iDdustry has been calculated on a safeguarding basis. 1 
hope I have cleared any misunderstanding that there might have been on 
that point. Sir, time is short, and I at any rate should set an example of 
economy in its expenditure. 1 will, therefore, postpone the bulk of the 
remarks that I have to make until the amendments oorne up for discus- 
sion. If, therefore, my Honourable friend, Mr. Miti*a, finds that I do 
not take up at once the question that he has 'propounded to me in respect 
•of yarn, I hope he will realise that T shall take an opportunity of replying 
more fully to it when wo consider the amendment dealing with that 
particular matter. 

Sir, Mr. Ghuznavi is a past master in the art of making reckless 
charges, and he has certainly proved himself one in this particular 
instance. I shall substantiate that statement more in detail when we 
come to the quoRtiori of hosiery, but for the moment let me illustrate 
what 1 have said by reference to a single instance, namely, the ease of the 
duty on raw silk. My Honourable friend siiggestcHl that in agreeing to 
raise the duty on raw silk, we did not know our own mind and we did not 
know the facts of the case. That, Sir, is entirely inaceiiratc, and it is a 
matter of some astonishment that my Honourable IVierid, knowing tlic frvets 
of the ease, should liave Ic'velled that charge. What were the facts of the 
case? The House is perfectly aware of the prineifde upon which wc fixed 
the duty on raw silk. When the question was considered in Select Com- 
mittee, it was ] jointed out that we hud based the mcasnri* of protection 
on the prices 'prevailing from duly to September, It was contend- 

ed by Honourable ]\rembcrs that it was fairer fo)‘ ns to take a period 
nearer to the present time in calculating the quantum of protection. 
After discussing tliis matter, wi: agreed io ta1«‘ tbe prevailing in 

the three months December, 1033, and January and Vobruary, 1034. On 
the basis of the prices prevailing in those months, w(', raised the duty 
from 11-^ aunas to 14 annas. Docs that justify th(‘ cliargo that has been 
levelled against us by Mr. Ghuznavi — that wc did not know our own 
mind and that wc were not acfquainted with the facts of the case? 

T take also equal exception to the criticism wliich has cimanatocl from 
my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddiii Ahmad, \vhii:li he has givfui V(;nt to 
in his minute of dissent — T mean, one of his minutes of dissuit (Laughter) 
and which he has repeated on the floor of the Houses today. What he 
says is this : 

“I also apprehend that the quota which Japan has got in the purchase of cotton 
will seriously affect the price level of cotton. Japan in future will control the 
price of the cotton market in India and the appreciation in the price level of cotton 
will be out of the question. This will very much handicap the agriculturists who- 
are not getting at present the economic price for their cotton.’* 


Sir, if my- Honourable friend had taken tbe trouble to as(!ertain the 
elementary facts of the case, I do not think he would have indulged in 
criticism which certainly does nothing to enhance his reputation. Let 
me point out to him what those elemonlarv facts are. Those elementary 
facts are that for a very long number of years, certainly for 
more than ten years, Japan has been buying in this 
country more than one and a half million bales of cotton every year. 
In certain years her p'urchases went up to the figure of nearly two million 
bales. If, therefore, her purchase of 11 million bales is going in the future 
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to enable her tc control the Indian market, then it is exactly what her 
purchases in the- past for many years have enabled her to do." There is 
absolutely no change whatsoever in the position so far as that is concerned. 

Then, Sir, another point was made. That is in regard to the control 
of freight space by Japan. Here also Honourable Members must realise 
that this control has been in existence for many years past. I should nob 
care to say exactly how many years, but certainly'* for more than 20 years. 
It is absolutely nothing new But when it vvas brought to our notice 
that the control of freight space was being used to the detriment of the 
Indian ship'per, — and 1 think it wag my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, in his speech on the motion to refer this Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee who drew attention to this fact — I say when our attention was 
drawn to this fiict, we made a representation and we have received assur- 
ances that from this month the normal practice will prevail. 

Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowncrs’ Association: Indian Com- 
merce) : That is not correct. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: if my Honourable friend will sub- 
stantiate his statement that the normal practice is not prevailing, I shall 
be happy to go further into the matter. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: I shall. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Then, my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Mitra, poini(‘d out tliafc the evidence taken by the Tariff Board had not 
been published. That is a perfectly fair and legitimate complaint to 
make, but I must bring to his notice and to the notice of the House that 

this evidence is in the hands of the Tariff Board. It is not in our cus- 
tody. The printing up of the evidence is a matter for the Tariff Board 

itself. While I entirely agree that there should not have been this long 

delay in the printing up of that evidence, I must ask him and the House 
to absolve us of being responsible for the delay. As i matter of fact, 
however, I would bring to his notice that so far as I remember, in the 
case of three industries, at any rate, this House has given protection long 
before the evidence upon which the Tariff Board founded its recommenda- 
tions was printed and published. 


Now, Sir, I need hardly say very much in regard to the motion for 
circulation beyond stating that I must, of course, oppose it. The Mover, 
T am sure, has failed even to convince himself of the justification for his 
motion. The Bill has been before the public since the 5th of February, 
and there has not, so far as I am aware, been any demand from any 
responsible section of the public outside this House for further time to con- 
sider this Bill. There are obviously very strong reasons against delay in 
this matter. Protection to the industry will expire at the end of this 
month and the loss of this protection even for a few months will be disas- 
trous so far as the industry is concerned and will certainly have a very 
damaging effect upon public revenues. 

Mr. N. N. AnMesaria: Could not the period be extended ? ^ 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: The allegation that the changes 

made in this Bill in the direction of increasing taxation are such as to 
call for circulation will not, I submit, stand serious examination. I have 
already referred to the case of raw slik. I have already given the reasons 
why we found it necessary to increase the specific duties from llj annas 
ro 14 annas. Take, again, the case of silk piece-goods. It is perfectly 
true that our proposals have resulted in an increase of duties on certain 
kinds of silk fabrics; but, on the other hand, equally our rates of duties 
have resulted in putting dowji very considerably — in some cases by 100 per 
cent., or even more — duties on other kinds of silk cloth, ('ottou hosiery, 
a subject which alVays seems to generate heat in this Assembly, I shall 
leave for the present, because T have no doubt that the matter will be gone 
into very carefully and very completely wlicn the time comes to consider 
the amendments dealing with that subject. 

I have only to say one thing more. T am sorry that my Honourable 
friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, found it necessary to reflect upon the atti- 
tude of the Bengal Government in regard to tlie sericultural industry. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: 1 was only quoting from the Tariff Board report. 
T myself have no first band information. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am authorised to say that there 
is no justification for the suggestion that the Bengal Government did not 
liolp adequately the investigations of the Tariff Board. * I would also sug- 
gest that the appropriate forum for any charges against the Government 
of Bengal is the Bengal Council where those against whom those charges 
jirc levelled may be in a position to answer them. I have in my posses- 
sion information which shows that for many years past now the Bengal 
Government have been spending something like 2^ lakhs of rupees a year 
on the sericultural industry in that Province. Having rc'gard, Sir, to the 
financial condif^n of that Province, I think wii must admit tliat that 
measure of assi^^ance is very gonorous indeed. 

T have nothing further to say at this stage. T move my motion and 
will refrain from saying anything in regard to details until the amend- 
ments are moved. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi (Tirhut Division: Muhammadan): 
8ir, I have been reading a good deal about the manner in which protection 
is given to the textile industry in British India. T have been trying to 
understand as to w'hether the principle of protection to which we have 
agreed is going to injure any other interests in our country. I do not 
say that the industrialists should not bo protected, but l(3t them not be 
protected at the expense of the (*onsumers’ interests. Bcccntly I have 
been trying to find out as to what extent the interests of the consumers 
are in the mind of those who are in authority over this question. I have no 
doubt that the industrialists, who are very well organised, because they 
have their Chambers of Commerce and the Federated Chambers of Com- 
merce, and so on, and so forth, are going to affect very seriously the in- 
terests of the consumers. Therefore, T thought it fit to raise my voice 
against the manner in which this protection is being given, and I am 
very thankful to you. Sir, for allowing me to take a few minutes out of 
the valuable tune of the House. What I find is this. 
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I understand that the Bill had been to the Select Committee and now it 
has come back from the Select Committee; we should, therefore, now 
confine ourselves to the changes that have been made by the Select Com- 
mittee. But when I learn that the Select Committee has raised the taxes 
on certain articles over and above v%^hat the Tariff Board recommended 
then certainly my suspicions grew much stronger and I felt that in the 
interests of the consumers I must study this question, and since then 
I frankly admit that I have taken up this matter seriously. It appeaVs to 
me that the Select Committee have gone beyond the recommendation of 
the Tariff Board, and, for that reason alone, I think the matter should 
now I)C5 eireiilated for eliciting public opinion 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: In what case has the Select Com- 
mittee gone beyond the recommendation of the Tariff Board? 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Item 158 (O), the old Bill says nine 
annas per pound whichever is higher, while here I find it is 12 annas per 
)>o\ind whichever is higher. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Did the Tariff Board make that 
recommendation ? 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: It will be found in the Report. 
The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Where? 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: In tlie very beginning, I said that 
I did not study tliis question very seriously before. I thought we have 
agreed to protection, and it was quite enough for me, an^ I thought those 
people, wlio were in the know would carry it out to its logical conclusion. 
But I find that the interests of the consumers are being sacrificed for the 
sake of the industrialists, and that is the reason why I have risen, and 
for no other purpose. I would like to tell the Members on the Treasury 
Benches that the consumers arc by no means organised and they have 
no voice whatsoever. Even here, although lots of us do represent the 
rural population, we have not wisdom enough to combine together and 
form a strong rural party in order to defend their interests. For that 
reason tJie Honourable the Commerce Member told us just now that there 
was no voice here in the country against this measure. I ask, who could 
raise the voice wlien the rural population was not organised? It is we 
alone who represent the consumers and the rural population that could 
raise the voice. They have got no organisation outside the Assembly. 
The Honourable the Commerce Member should have thought twice 
before attacking us by saying that there has been no pronounced opinion 
in the country for sending this Bill back for eliciting public opinion. I 
submit, this is a fit case for sending the Bill back for eliciting public 
opinion when we have got suspicions r.f that nature in our mind that the 
organisation of the industrialists is taking advantage of the disorganised 
position of the consumers in the country. I hope that all those who re- 
present the interests of the consumers, namely, the rural population, will 
stand as one in this matter and try to send back the Bill to the public 
and see what the result of the circulation is. 
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ICr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa: 
^fuhammadan): Will my Honourable friend inform me what were the 
feasons for increasing the rate of duty on hosiery from nine annas to 
twelve annas, contrary to the recommendation of the Tariff Board ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: My ITonourabh' friend will have x 
full reply when we come to deal with that question. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I w^ant a reply just now^ so that I may make 
up my mind as to how to vote on this motion for circulation. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmnkham Chctty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That the Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, be circulated for the pur- 
pose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 30th June, 1934.” 

The Assembly divided: 

AYES— 7. 


Anklesaria, Mr. N. N. 

Ghnziiavi, Mr. A. H. 
Krishnarrachariar. Baja Bahadur G. 


Maswood Ahmad, Mr. M. 

Boy, Bai Bahadur Sukhraj. 

Shafee Daoodi, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Ziauddin Ahmad, Dr. 


NOES— 61. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Malik. 

Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bhore, The Honourable Sir Joseph 
Chatarji, Mr. J. M. 

Cox, Mr. A. B. 

Dalai, Dr. B. D. 

Darwin, Mr. J. H. 

DeSouza. Dr. F. X. 

Dillon, Mr. W. 

Graham, Sir Lancelot. 

Grantham, Mr. S. G. 

Haig, The Honourable Sir Harry. 
Hardy, Mr. G. S. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

Irwin, Mr. C. J. 

Ishwarsinprii, Nawab Naharsingji 
Jadhav, Mr. B. V. 

James, Mr. F. E. 

Jehangir, Sir Cowasji. 

•Toshi, Mr. N. M. 

Lai Chand. Hony. Captain Bao 
Bahadur Ohaudhri. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Macmillan, Mr. A. M. 


Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. F. 

Millar, Mr. K S. 

Mitter, The Honourable Sir Brojendra. 
Mody, Mr. H. P. 

Morgan, Mr G. 

Mujumdar, Sardar G. N. 

Mukharji, Mr. D. N. 

Mukhcrjee, Bai Bahadur S. C. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
Pandit, Bao Bahadur S. B. 

Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Bafiuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Bajah, Bao Bahadur M. C. 
Bamakrishna, Mr. V. 

Banga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Bau, Mr. P. B. 

Sarma, Mr. G. K. S. 

Schuster, The Honourable Sir George. 
Scott, Mr. J. Bamsay. 

Shor Muhammad Khan Gakhar, 
Captain. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 

Sloan. Mr. T. 

Tottenham, Mr. G. B. F. 

Varma, Mr. S. P. 


The motion was negatived. 

Bf*.; 2iianddill Alimad: Sir, on a point of order. Can an Honourable 
gentleman, who has himself given notice of this amendment, vote against 
it, without saying on the floor of the House that his signature was ob- 
tained by threat or undue influence or that he was convinced by the 
arguments on the opposite side ? 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukhani Chetty): That only 
shows that Honourable Members do not come with pre-conceived notions 
and thi't they are convinced by arguments. (Laughter.) 

The question is: 

“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for certain purposes 
(Textile Protection), as reported by the Select Committee, be taken into considera- 
tion.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliarri Chetty): Now, the 
Schedule will be taken up first. 

The question is: 

“That tho Schedule to this Bill stand part of the Bill.” 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, the proposed Amendment No. 4 bo omitted.” 

Amciidmciit No. 4 is to levy u duty of 15 per cent on starch and farina. 
These are two things which are being used as a primary commodity in 
the mnufacture of cloth by cottage industry and by handloom weavers. 
I think it is desirable that we ought not to raise the prices of tho primary 
commodities used by handloom weavers. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhain 
Chetty) vacated tlie Cliair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy Presi- 
dent (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

This article has so far been imported free of duty. But now a duty is 
being imposed, and I am strongly of opinion that we ouglit not to increase 
the cost of production of tho cloth made by handloom weavers. This 
is a small item, and thoiigli the price wdll bo affected by a very small 
amount, still every pie is important in manufacture, and any attempt 
to raise tho price of any commodity used by these men, and in this 
stage of depression, is not justifiable. It may liavo been justifiable in 
1932, when the Tariff Board reported, because the depression was not 
very acute at that time and the competition was not so strong at that 
time as at present. I, therefore, propose that we should not raise the duty 
on tliis particular commodity by 15 per cent., which did not exist before. 
Sir, I move. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): Amendment 
moved: 

! 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, the proposed Amendment No. 4 be omitted.” 

Mr. O. Morgan (Bengal: European): Sir, T rise to oppose this amend- 
ment. This case has been gone into very fully indeed, and the people 
concerned with the indigenous material gave evidence before the Tariff 
Board and the Tariff Board decided on the evidence before them that the 
industry was entitled to a certain amount of duty being put on the im- 
ported article. The flour mills have had considerable competition, and, 
as the House is aware, they have been shut out from import by the duty 
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on foreign wheat, which is an excessive duty. So far as I have been able 
to discover, no case was put up against this 15 per cent, import duty 
while negotiations were going on and while the Tariff Board were investi- 
gating the case. From the Eeport that we hold in our hands, I tbinlr 
a case has decidedly been made out for the imposition ' of this import 
duty. Some of us think that the import duty is not high enough. We 
suggested 25 per cent., and that was put before the Select Committee, 
but the Select Committee decided that the Tariff Board proposals should 
be accepted. I, therefore, oppose the amendment. 

• 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Sir, in siipportinj? this amondment, I should like to 
say a very few words. Starch and farina against wliich it is sought to 
impose a duty of 15 per cent, do not enter into competition, in my opinion, 
with any Indian product. If they did, I would certainly be the last man 
10 oppose any sort of assistance being given to an Indian industry. I 
have always been active in pressing the claims of smaller industries for 
protection even against the interests of the textile industry, and I could 
quote as an example the part I played in securing protection for the mag- 
nesium chloride industry. I would equally press for protect ion to other 
industries. But, in this particular case, my submission is that the sort 
of starch which is produced by the local industry is not affected by the 
imported product. The imported product is of an entirely different charac- 
ter, and it goes into the composition of the liner classes of cloth, and 
the prices also are not competitive. Eor these reasons, I support the 
amendment. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Sir, I oppose the amendment, and 
I am sorry to see that my Honourable friend, ])r. Ziauddin Ahmad, is so 
opposed to the agriculturist. This is one of the few cases in which wo 
may take it that the agriculturist stands to benefit. The cx])lanation given 
by the Tariff Board is, I think, iierfcctly clear on this point. What they 
say is: 

“The Calcutta Flour Mills Association have drawn our attention to the fact that 
the import duty on wheat, Rs. 2 per cwt., places Indian flour mills who produce 
wheaten starch in a position of unfair disadvantage as compared with foreign exporters 
of starch to India, imported starch being at present free of duty.’* 

In these circumstances, I am afraid that I must oppose the motion. 
I hope my Honourable friend will not press it. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudlmry): The question is: 

"That in the Schedule to the Bill, the proposed Amendmout No. 4 be omitted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: Sir, before moving my amendments, I must say 
that my amendment's with regard to the various items in tlie Schedule 
will in effect increase the revenues of the country and as such require the 
sanction of the Governor General. Though I applied in time for the sanc- 
tion, I regret I have not been able to get it yet. 

Mr Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): The Chair would 
bke to know whether the Honourable Member has obtained the sanction 
for his amendment. 


f 
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Ifr. K. P. Thampan: No, Sir; I have not it. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): Then be is out 
of order. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I move: 

**That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column 
of the proposed Item No. 158 (u*) (a), the words and figures 'or annas per 
pound, whichever is higher* be omitted.** 

This is a question of removing a specific duty on yarn. When the 
Honourable the Commerce Member was making his speech, he said that 
I did not know even the elementary facts. It reminded me of the way 
in which Professor Hilbert used to explain his mathematical problems. 
Whenever any student went to him to get a problem explained, he would 
say “It is quite clear: this is this, and, therefore, the conclusion is all 
right**. So, whatevoi* is clear to liim, unfortunately is not clear to every- 
body else. He said very clearly today that ho was having certain com- 
munications with the Japanese Delegation on this point and probably the 
question is being settled, and if any other difficulty arises, he would attend 
to it ... . 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: My Honourable friend has entirely 
misunderstood me as usual. All I was referring to was the question of 
the control of freight space, not any question of control of ])rices of Indian 
cotton to which he referred in his minute of dissent. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I did not enter into that question in detail, because: 
the control of freight will also control prices to a very large extent. But, 
at any rate, this fact is not quite as clear and is not an elementary pro- 
position as my friend pointed out in this connection. 

Coming to the question of yarn, I said at the beginning that I moved 
this motion with great diffidence and doubt, beca\ise I have 
not settled in my own mind what is the correct attitude which 
we ought to take in the interests of all, and I do not think the Gov- 
ernment are in a position to give us a satisfactory solution. This was 
inquired into partially by the Tariff Board, but their recommendations, as 
wo read them, did not consider every aspect of the question. I said that 
yarn was a primary commodity for the handloom weavers and all the 
imported yarn was used almost exclusively by handloom weavers, and, 
therefore, it was very desirable that there should be no duty at all, so 
that we should lower the cost of production of the handloom weavers. 
On the other hand, we notice from the same figures that a very large 
(piantity is supplied by our spinning mills to handloom weavers, and, 
therefore, in the interests of the handloom weavers themselves, we cannot 
allow spinning mills to die out. Therefore, we have to protect them to a 
^.ertain extent and we also desire to lower the prices of yarn. The other 
difficulty which arises is the competition between the mills and the cottage 
industry. If you make the price of yarn more expensive and the hand- 
loom weavers purchase them from spinning mills, they pay really for the 
rolling, for the freight and all the other charges and they pay much 
higher prices than the weaving mills will pay. The weaving mills are 
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mostly spinning mills also; they make their own yarn, and afterwards they 
simply transfer them mechanically from one place to another. As 1 said, 
tbe handloom weavers will have to pay the price of rolling, the price of 
freight, etc. Therefore, the handloom weavers will bo placed in a dis- 
advantageous position as compared with the mills in this country; and, 
of course, the nulls have got certain advantages over handloom weavers 
on accoimt of their cheap labour, because, what a machine can do, the 
hai^ds can never do at the same price. It costs more, and now the cost 
of yam will also be more. Consequently, we have really to find out a 
position of equilibrium in which on one side we safeguard the interests 
of the cottage industry, we safeguard the interests of the spinning mills, 
and, above all, we should not place the cottage industry or handloom 
weavers in a position of disadvantage compared with the mill industry. 
These are the two very important points on which we must have some 
kind of solution. I regret that whatever 1 have read in this connection 
in the Tariff, Board Keport is not convincing. They Jiave not studied the 
question as thoroughly as the circumstances doinaiided, and i hope and 
request that the Government would soon appoint some person, may be a 
Tariff Board or a special officer, to study this question. 

As regards the increased protection, 1 notice that, with the present 
amount of protection and the duty that we^ have imposed, the spinning 
iriills are making good progress. On page bT of the Tariff iioard lieport. 
Table 38, it is pointed out that the Indian production is gradually increas- 
ing. In the year 1932-33, it rose to 1,010 million pounds. Even with 
the present duty, they can manage and they can go on increasing their 
entire production 

Mr. O. Morgan: May I ask, if the Honourable Member is referring to 
spinning mills or spinning and weaving mills*? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The weaving mills spin and use their own yarn. 
I am talking of the spinning mills, whether they exist as separate con- 
cerns, or as part of the weaving mills, but I am not dealing with the 
weaving machine now. As 1 was sjiyiiig, we have to find out some posi- 
tion of equilibrium so as not to ijlace our cottage industry in a disad- 
vantageous position. The handloom weavers arc already suffering a great 
deal on account of this duty, and it is not desirable that we should allow 
them to increase their cost of manufacture. These handloom weavers 
have to compete with Japanese cloth, they have to compete with our own 
mills, and they are now almost on the verge of extinction. Therefore, 
Sir, unless we take special measures to safeguard them and to help them 
to reduce the cost of production, they will be completely wiped out of 
existence. Sir, we see from experience, when going about our constituen- 
cies, that the general condition of these handloom weavers is really very 
bad. They are not able to make the two ends meet. The cost of produc- 
tion is much more than the price which they can fetch in the market 
for their articles, and, therefore, we must try our level best to diminish 
their cost of production, and to lower the prices of articles which these 
people require, and, as was previously suggested, wo should also try to 
organise some kind of co-operative methods by means of which the profits 
of the middlemen may be avoided. This is really a very important pro- 
position, and we should, therefore, try and find out some solution for the 
difficiffty. The spinning mills are getting on well under the existing duties. 
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Lt is not necessary to increase the duties in this case, but if unfortunately 
Government decide to increase this duty and tax the handloom weaverb, 
then it will be very desirable that we should tax the Indian mills to the 
same extent by levying some kind of excise duty, so that they may be 
placed in the same position as the handlooiii weavers. But if you adopt 
an expedient which will secure to the mills an additional advantage over 
the lijiiidloom weavers, it will not be to the advantage of the country; it 
may be to the advantage of a few man u tact urers, but it will not be to the 
advantage of the people as a whole. 

Sir, I emphasised some time ago, and I emphasise it again, that this 
is a proposition to which the Government should give serious attention. 
They should investigate the matter and lind out a just solutidn by means 
of which the interests of all these three different parties may be safe- 
guarded, that is to say, the mill industry, the weaving industry and the 
handloom weaving industry. Some people suggested by way of a joke 
that w^e should try to make more yarn by means of our hands, and tlu- 
person who made this suggestion w^ent so far as to say that we ought to 
provide some Charkas in the Lobbies, so that those Members, who find 
It rather inconvenient or difficult to sit in the Chamber the whole day 
and attend to the debate, may have something to do in the Lobby and 
go on weaving. If this suggestion is accepted, probably a few of these 
Charkas can also be usefully provided to nominated Members who come 
from the Provinces, because they have got absolutely nothing to do, and 
this is really one of the best w’ays of spending their time, i know that 
in one case the wife of one of the Members suggested that if some of us 
found our time hanging heavily on us and did not know what to do, tins 
was the best way of spending our time. The suggestion was made by way 
of a joke, but 1 think it really has some value and is worth serious con- 
sideration. 

Sir, before I sit down, I once again emphasise that the Government 
should realise the importance of this problem, and they should thoroughly 
investigate it in the interest of the handloom w^eavers and also in the 
interest of the spinning mills. With these words, 1 move the amendment. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): Amendment 
moved: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column 
of the proposed Item No. 158 (n) (a), the words and figures ‘or I 4 annas per 
pound, whichever is higher’ be omitted.” 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, there is not the least doubt that this duty 
greatly affects the poor handloom weavers. Eeally I should like to know 
what is the object of Government in introducing this duty unless they 
want to kill this industry. The attempt that is sought to be made to feed 
the millowners at the cost of the poor handloom weavers is not at all a 
sound proposition; it is rather a cruelty, because the poor handloom 
weavers in these days are already in a very difficult position. Nobody can 
deny it. 

If you will refer to the amendment, you will find that the Government 
have proposed that the duty on yarn on counts of 50 's and below of 
British manufacture should be levied at the rate of five per cent or IJ annas 
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per pound, whichever is higher. Sir, this measure is not for revenue pur- 
poses alone; rather it has been stated by Government on several occasions 
that this is a protective measure, and we must, therefore, examine it and 
see whether this particular item required at any time before or it requires 
now any kind of protection or not. If you will refer to the Tariff Board 
Keport, you will find this is what they say at page 159: 

“We are given to understand that the hand weaver uses no imported yarn of 
counts below SO’s and that practically all the imported yarn of counts above 30*8 
must be used by the handloom industry. In this case the hand weaver must use about 
30 out of the 31 million lbs. of yarn imported ; and the proportions of his total 
consumption will be as follows 

In this connection, they have given a Schedule in which they state that 
the handspun yarn used comes to 24 million pounds, the mill yarn used 
amounts to 311 million pounds, and imported yarn used amounts to 
30 million pounds. It will be observed, Sir, that a much larger quantity 
of mill spun yam is being used by our handloom weavers, and there is 
jiractically no competition with foreign yam in this country. Had there 
been any great competition, the natural result would have been that a 
large quantity of foreign yarn would have been used by the handloom 
weavers. But, Sir, the imported yarn which is used is only 8‘2 per cent 
while, 85*2 per cent of the mill spun yarn has been used by the handloom 
weavers. Further, you will find that Government have proposed this IJ 
anna specific duty for counts below 50*s, and, if you will examine the 
different kinds of counts used by handloom weavers, you will find the 
result as follows: 



Counts. 



Percentage of to tal 
production. 

lO’s 


. 


15-1 

12*s 

• • • • 

• 


6-0 

16*8 

• 

• 


49.2 

20’s ' . 

. 

a 


230 

32*8 

. 

. 


4*3 

40*8 

• • • • 

• 

. 

2-2 

Higher counts . 

. 

• 


0*2 


When we consider the case of counts 50 's and above, we find the 
percentage practically nil, or, at most 0*1 per cent. 

If that is the case, you will find that the specific duty is really for 
99 9 per cent of yarn used by the handloom weavers, and when Govern- 
ment say “cotton twist and yarn, and cotton sewing or darning thread 
of counts above 50 *s . . . .** it is all useless, bccaiis. , only ’1 per cent of; 
Ihe yam above 50*s is used by the handloom w^eavers. If you read what the 
Tariff Board itself says about this competition: 

“In regard to counts 248 and below there is hardly any competition between 
Indian Mill yarn and imported yarn. In counts 30s and 32s the bulk of the yarn 
used by the. handloom industry is obtained from the Indian mills; but a certain 
^W^.nt of Japanese yam is preferred on account of its quality. ...” 
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You will find that these counts which are used, though it is of a very small 
quantity, are not used because the prices are cheaper, but, as the Tariff 
Board has itself admitted, by reason of its quality; 

** even though the price is apt to be slightly higher than that of Indian yam.” 

Between 30*s and 32 *s you will find that the price of the foreign yawi 
fs already high, and the price of those below 24’s is very- high for tho 
imported yarn; 

“In counts of 40s and above there is very keen competition between the Indian 
mills and English and Japanese imports. Indian prices are generally so regulated as 
to be slightly lower than the prices of Japanese yarn.” 

When the price of the Indian mill yarn is cheaper, when the handlooin 
industry is using a large quantity, about 85 per cent of the Indian mill 
spun yarn, what is the use of protecting this particular item? If Govern- 
ment will stop this small quantity of imported yam by means of tins 
specific duty, what will bo the result? The result will be that the Indian 
millowners, who, in spite of having so much money, want more money, 
because it has been seen that those who have got sufficient wealth arc', 
eager to have more wealth, will naturally increase the price of the yarn 
which is required by the handloom weavers. Sir, the price of imported 
yarn will go up by means of this specific duty, and when the price of tho 
imported yarn goes up, naturally the prices of. tho Indian mill spun yarn 
will be raised by the millowners. They will be fed no doubt, but at whoso 
cost ? They will bo fed at the cost of the handloom weavers, and, further, 
at the cost of the consumers, because, when these handloom weavers will 
not be able to get their yarn at a cheaper rate, they will certainly raise 
the price of their cloth. Sir, by this measure the handloom weavers will 
suffer and the consumers will suffer. Further, in this case, where is tho 
ground for protection, what is the need for protection when there is 
absolutely no competition with the foreign market? So, whatever con- 
clusion thei Government might have reached in the matter, there is 
absolutely no justification for recommending any protection or any specific 
duty in this way, because the Tariff Board themselves say that there is 
absolutely no competition for yarn up to 24 's. There is a bit of competition 
between 24's and 40’s, but that is not because of prices, but because of 
quality. If that quality is not produced in India and, it is not easy for the 
handloom weavers to use the inferior quality above counts 30's, because they 
are not skilled labourers, they loam the thing at their homes, and they 
generally require a better quality of yarn, and for that reason they use 
very small quantity of imported yarn above counts of SO’s. So, in my 
opinion, this is a very just amendment, and Government must consider 
this point when there is no need for protection. They should not place 
an extra b\irden on the handloom weavers when they are already under a 

? 'eat burden. I do not want to go in detail into that question which the 
ariff Board has dealt with in this Chapter about the handloom weaver’s 
troubles. 

Hr. O. Morgan: I do not quite follow my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Maswood Ahmad’s case. The Bill provides, as I understand it, for a 
reduction of the present duties for counts above 60’s, and, in the item 
pmrdelf discussion^ there is a reduction from 1} annas to on 
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counts 50's and below of British manufacture. So that I cannot see how 
a case can be put up for the handloom industry that they are suffering 
an injustice under this particular Bill. I shall be merely accused of pleading 
the cause of the capitalists which is my unfortunate role in this House, 
but I should like to point out that the indigenous spinning industry is at 
the present moment in a very bad state indeed. As far as the spinning 
mills on my side — I come from Bengal — are concerned, there is one mill 
completely closed 


Itr. A. H. Ohuznavi: What is the name of that mill? 

Mr. G. Morgan: Another has shut down all spindles ordinarily run for 
bundling the yarn, and a third one is on short time with a steadily increas- 
ing stock of yarn. This is more or less the position of all spinning mills. 

My Honourable friend’s contention is that the interests of the handloom 
industry and the indigenous yarn spinning industry may bo regarded as 
being opposed. But, I think, if you examine the position a little more 
closely, you will find that their interests are by no means opposed. It is 
contended, and correctly, that any import duty imposed for assisting th6 
spinning industry reacts unfavourably on the handloom industry by raising 
the cost of yarn to the handloom weaver. Under this Bill, there is no 
question of raising what they are paying at preserd, and, as far as I know, 
the handloom industry is not doing at all badly. On the other h.and, 
if the indigenous spinning industry is not sufficiently protected, ultimately 
it will be extinguished. There can be no doubt about it at all, that 
unless the spinning industry is sufficiently protected — of course, under this 
Bill, in our opinion, it is not sufficiently protected, I merely enter that 
as a protest, — there is no doubt that these purely spinning mills will have 
to cease to exist. Their only alternative w^ould be to go over to weaving 
which means investment ot considerably more capital, and it is doubtful 
whether they would bo able to use all the spindles which are at present 
in existence. But if they go over to weaving and the handloom industry 
in India is deprived of that supply of bundled yarn, then the handloom 
industry must depend on the import of foreign yam, and ultimately it 
will be entirely in the hands of China and Japan, particularly China. 
China is now the largest importer of yarn. The question is, would it not 
be preferable to keep alive the indigenous spinning induslry which is a. 
big industry in Southern India and Bengal, and part of the Bombay and 
Ahmedabad Mills, to keep that alive at a small cost with a very largo 
protection to the cloth of the handloom weaver in conjunction with the 
Ahmedabad and Bombay weaving mills under this Act, would it not be 
preferable to keep alive the mills which at present ar(; spinning bundled 
yarn for the use of the handloom industry? Would it not be preferable 
to keep those mills in existence ? We hold that, with the death of the 
indigenous mills in this country, the, handloom industry will put itself 
entirely into the hands of foreign imported yarn. I do not think myself 
that that is at all a satisfactory position to be in. ^hc actual result of the 
death of the spinning and sale of bundled yarn would be that these mills, 
if they could get the extra capital, would have to enter into competition 
with Woven material which is not to the benefit of the handloom weaver. 
From the figures that we have got, there is no doubt that there is a 
very intensive and unfair competition from China and Japan in this yam 
fknd China peems to be getting almost the entire control of the import 
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trade in that class of yarn. I do not think any case has been made out 
by my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, because as I said, under 
the Bill relief is given to a certain extent. I, therefore, oppose the 
amendment. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I have always opposed high tariff on yams, 
because that affects and must affect the handlooiri industry. In 1927,* 
five per cent, duty was imposed on Japanese yarn and 1 opposed it, because 
it affected the handloom industry. Most of the (handloom weavers in 
Bengal use counts 60*s and below, and, therefore, any high tariff on this 
count will affect the handloom industry in Bengal. My friend, Mr. 
Morgan, just pointed out that one of the spinning mUls in Calcutta has 
closed. 1 understood that protection is to be given only to infant industries 
and not to mills which have long been established. I do not know if it 
belongs to the New Bing, but even if it does, the new ring must have been 
in existence for over 2t) years, and, therefore, surely they need no protec- 
tion by high tariffs. Again, the same question of ineffciency arises. If, 
in 20 years, they cannot compete with foreign yarns, 1 can only say that 
they should not exist. I, therefore, support the amendment. 

An Honourable Member: Is there a quorum. Sir? 

(The Bell was rung for a minute, and Honourable Members came in.) 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: I rise to support the amendment 
moved by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, but, while supporting his amendment, T 
want to draw the attention of the House to a different point altogether. 

I have been comparing the duties as they existed and the duties that havs 
been proposed by the Tariff Board and the duty as has been recommended 
in the Bill itself, which is under discussion. 

Now, here is an instance which I would place before the Honourable 
Member for his explanation. There might be some mistake on my part 
in understanding it. The position is this. This item of the present Bill 
158 (it) (a) counts 50's of British mamifacture which we are dis- 
cussing is in Statutory Schedule 44. These two are identical. It is 
difficult for a layman to lay his finger exactly on these points, but 1 
believe that 44 is the right number in the Eeport of the Indian Tariff 
Board regarding the grant of protection to the cotton textile industry. 
Now, here on page 198 in the Schedule, we find that the duty proposed 
by them is one anna per pound or the ad valorem rate of revenue, which- 
ever is higher. What is proposed in the Bill is not one anna, but some- 
thing higher than that. It is IJ annas per pound whichever is higher. 
This is an instance in which T find that the recommendation of the Tariff 
Board has been exceeded by one-fourth of an anna. Of course, I do not 
find any explanation of this increase in the duty either in the speech of 
the Honourable the Commerce Member or anywhere in the Eeport itself. 
Such instances I could point out in many nlaces in the course of the 
debate, but here is one in which I say it has gone against the Tariff 
Board report and it is not to the advantage of the consumers or the hand- 
loom weavers. Therefore, I support this amendment. 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, this is an article in regard 
to which there is a certain difference of opinion. In the Select Committee, 
some Members were in favour of reducing the duty; others were in favour 
of increasing it, and, with your permission, Sir, I would like to set out 
the position of the Government in the matter. 

Now, let us deal first with counts above 50 s. 1 would like to point 
out that the Indian production of yarns of counts above 40 ’s constitutes 
.only about 3’ 7 per cent of the total production of Indian yarn. Therefore, 
the production of counts above 50 's must be infinitesimal. We have, 
therefore, come to the conclusion that as all these imported finer counts 
are almost entirely used by the handloom weaver, there can be no justi- 
fication for putting a higher duty on these finer counts of yarn than that 
proposed in the Bill. Therefore, in respect of counts above 50 *s, we have 
accepted the recommendation of the Tariff Board and we are reducing the 
duties to the ad valorem rates of 5 and 6^ per cent. 

Now, let us take the case of yarns of 50*8 and below. Here I would like 
to deal, as 1 promised my friend, Mr. Mitra, that I would, as compre- 
hensively as I can with this subject, and with the demand of the industry 
here for a larger measure of protection than we are giving. Now, what have 
we done in respect of these counts? Actually, Sir, we have reduced the 
duty in respect of British yarns from annas to annas. That has 

been done in pursuance of the agreement entered into between the Mill- 
owners’ Association, Bombay, and Lancashire. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: it is only annaa— not 1} 

annas — so it appears? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: We have reduced from annas, 
the existing rate, to IJ annas in respect of British yams. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: The existing rate seems to be 
annas per pound, or whichever is higher? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My friend has overlooked the sur- 
charge which brings it up to IJ annas. 

Now, Sir, our reason for not acquiescing in the demand for increasing 
the duty are two. In the first place, we contend that the industry did not 
make out any case for enhancement of the existing rate. It had the 
fullest opportunity to do so. The Tariff Board issued its questionnaire, 
and if the industry failed to place its case before it, it cannot now come 
to us and ask us to do the whole work of the Tariff Board over again. 
Then, our second reason is that we are, in respect of foreign yams, justi- 
fied in continuing the present rate of duty. 

Now, what has been the effect of the present rate of duty so far as 
the spinning industry of the country is concerned? The effect, Sir, has 
been this. Firstly, there has been an almost steady decline in foreign 
imports of yam, except for one year when there was a very large influx 
due to the heavy depreciation of the yen. After that, the imports have 
begun to go down again. Secondly, the home production has steadily 
increased and the yam available from this source for the handloom weavers 
has grown from 324 million pounds in 1926-27 to 420 million in 1982-SB. 
We, therefore, hold. Sir, that there is really no case for increasing the 
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duty beyond what exists at present. Equally we feel that no case has been 
made out for reducing the duty on foreign yams of 50 *s and below. Our 
reason for that opinion is £hut we went into this question very carefully 
at Simla when we were considering it in connection with the Indo- Japanese 
Agreement and that the representatives of the handloom weavers assured 
us that the handloom industry could stand an even higher rate of duty, 
provided it were possible to organise co-operative buying and selling of yam . 
and the finished products. As the House is aware, we have undertaken to * 
subsidise schemes which will, we hope, result in th^ improvement of the 
handloom industry along these lines. I would also bring to the notice of 
the House the fact that the reduction of the duty on foreign yam by 
a fraction of an anna is hardly likely to benefit the handloom industry very 
greatly, because it is very doubtful whether this decrease or the whole of 
it will actually be passed on to the weaver. Wo feel that he would benefit 
far more through plans that, we hope, we shall be able to put in motion 
for the betterment generally of the handloom industry. Sir, I oppose the 
motion. 

. Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : The question is : 

"That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column 
of the proposed Item No. 158 (it) (a), the words and figures *or annas per 
pound, whichever is higher* be omitted.** 

The motion was negatived. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I beg to move: 

"That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column 
oi the proposed Item No. 158 (it) (b), the words and figures 'or JJ annas per pound, 
wliichever is higher’ be omitted." 

Sir, my intention in moving this motion is not to give 25 per cent 
preference in this specific duty to the British manufacturer. We agreed 
to give a preference of ten per cent. In the previous case, they have got a 
preference of 25 per cent in the case of the British manufacturer. Here 
we find lhat we have for British manufactures also a preference of 25 per 
cent. And even this 25 per cent, preference and one-fourth comes to 
^ and l|ths if we follow’^ even the 25 per cent preference. Is that not right? 

Sir, I think we ought to stick to one principle — ^the principle that we 
should give a preference of ten per cent to the British goods as we had 
settled previously. No doubt we are reduced to a very difficult position 
on account of the competition with Japan and on account of the depre- 
ciated currency of that country, and it is high time now that we should 
revise our old treaties and it is time we ought to revise our "most-favoured- 
nation’* clause. We are now living in entirely different times. The Fiscal 
Commission has also recommended the revision of these treaties and of 
our trade relations. We have emphasised from this side that the position 
so much altered now in the world that we cannot have the same clause 
for all the countries. For example, take the case of Germany, Itady, 
Franco and Switzerland which are still on gold standard. We find tijat 
we have skewly given them a discount of 35 per cent on account of their 
appreciated currency, and, if we give them another 25 per cent, then it 
to giving them practically a benefit of about 60 per cent whieb 
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is reall^v an enormous amount as compared to tlie United Kingdom. It 
may not look very mucli if we compare it with Japan wliose currency has 
been depreciated, but if we compare this preference with other European 
countries, then we will find that they are put in a position of great dis- 
advantage. In the first place, they are in a great disadvantage because 
of their currency, the value of which is about 35 per cent, and, with the 
additional preference of about 25 per cent, it becomes enormous. So, what 
eyer rules we frame by keeping Japan in our mind they would affect very 
preiudicially our trade relations with the gold standard countries in Europe^ 
I think the time has now come when we should boldlv and definitely get 
out of the old treaties and treat each country on its own merits. We 
Vnow that it is very difficult now tc frame a rule which may be applicable 
!o Japan on the one side, and Tt«aly, Germany, France and Switzerland 
on the other. If the former has got a very mnch depreciated currency, 
then the latter have appreciated currencies. So, if we put the standard 
dutv, keeping Japan in our mind, then it will affect very prejudicially ou> 
trade relations with the other countries. Tf, on the other hand, we keep 
these European countries with gold currency in our mind, then, instead 
of giving them some preference in the positive quantity, we will have ttl 
give preference in the negative quantity, because England has already got 
a freference of 35 per cent on account of her depreciated value of thF 
sterling. I think we ought to find a solution of this difficulty and we 
cannot go on legislating here which may nffoct seriously our relations with 
the other countries of the world. We are not living in India only with 
reference to England and Japan as we have got our trade relations with 
all the countries of the world. Therefore, we cannot think of all other 
countries in terms of Japan and the United Kingdom only. Therefore, 
i he standard rate that we have fixed has been fixed by keeping in our mind 
Japan only and we have nesrlectcd entirely our relations with the other 
fbreign countries. This enormous preference which we are providing here 
will work out in the case of these other countries to something like 60 
per cent which would mean that we are really going to cut off our tradf. 
relations with those countries. Tf we do so and if we do not buy from 
those countries, then we eannot expect them to buy from uS 

Ur is well known that Germany is a very good buyer of most of our 
products, especially hides and skins, and manv other articles. Tf we put 
up this barrier and reornlate in this manner, then it would be very difficult 
for these countries to buy from us if we do not biiv from them. It is 
not by way of retaliation, but it is a simple formiila that a country cannot 
btiy firim another country if it has nothing to sell to this country, because 
the flow cannot always he one-sided. Tt must sooner or later dry out altoge- 
ther. Therefore, we have to make out two distinct formula;, one for those 
countries which have an apnre(*iated currenev and the other for those 
countries which have got a depreciated currency. Therefore, we must 
treat the value of each currency on its own merits, whatever the value of 
ea©h’ be in the market'. When we begin to frame rules on ^the basis 
of'tffe* ‘*most'-f&voured-nation” clause and treat all the countries alike, 
we- vnir* reduce ourselves to a position of very great disadvantage to India. 

Das:.Whaiia your concrete suggestion? 

Tifrj gjknildifi AUmad: Mv friend, Mr. B. Das, asks me what ie my 
conei^.8UggeBtioii. Mv suggestion is: Do away with your “most-faveured- 
clause altogether and think of the modern times and ebas^ to 
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think of what existed before the war. Then you can make your rules 
keeping Britain on one side and the rest of the world on the other. You 
divide into two or three groups .-md have the duties in accordance with 
the value existing in that particular country, and that will be the solution 
of your difficulty. We are prepared to give a preference of ten per cent 
to British goods and we are committed to it, and we do not want to 
withdraw it. We want to visualise in our mind the effect of the Otta\^a 
Agreement. At the same time, this ten per cent should be above the 
standard rate. Now, the question is, what is the standard rate? Is the 
standard rate the rate of Japan or is it the rate of other countries of the 
world? Here we find that the two things are entirely different and the 
time has now come when we should boldly take up this problem and find 
out a solution, so that we mav be able to keep our trade relations with 
the other countries of the world. I think we cannot delay this solution 
for long, and probably our agreement w^ith Japan would have been very 
much simplified and wc would probably have come to a quicker and more 
efficient solution had this ‘'most-favoured -nation” clause, which is an 
anti(|uated and out-of-date clause and to which nobody in these days would 
like to adhere to, had not been always standing in our way. Therefore, 
I suggest in mv amendment that we should now revise our treaties. We 
should definitely fix the standard rate keeping in our mind the other 
European countries and have a special rate for those countries whose 
currency is very much lower like Japan and possibly America, which may 
be put in later on if they continue to lower the value of their currency. 
AmoricM, as wo all know, is a verv difficult country to deal with. We do 
not know how things are woi’king there and how they will end. So, I 
would at this stage leave America alone till wc are in a position to visualise 
in our mind , what they are leading to. Wlint T wish to emphasise in this 
motion is that the time has now come when we should not consider the 
United Kingdom ns one croup and the rest of the world as another group. 
We have really got to divide the countries into several groups according 
to the value of the depreciation or the appreciation of their currencies, 
and take up each problem on its own merit That is the real point I want 
to emphasise pnrtieula.rlv, and, then, T say, though a dutv of this kind 
mav be justifiable if we take Jftpnn as our standard country, but if you 
take other European countries as our standard country, then a high rate 
of preference, to my mind, is not justifiable. Sir, I move: 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): Amendment 
moved : 

'*That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column 
of the proposed Item No. 158 (/i) (5), the words and figures *or IJ annas 
per pound, whichever is higher’ be omitted.” 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, the House is grateful for the very learned speech 
which Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad delivered just now on the * ‘most-favoured- 
nation" clause agreement, when not onlv the twins on the Treasury 
Bench, the Honourable Member for Industries and Labour and the 
Honourable the Commerce Member are present, but also I feel' very 
haupv to note that the Foreign Secretary and the Honourable the Pipance 
Member are present on the floor of the House. But the Honourable the 
Law -Member, though he is present, is not affected by this disoussioii. T 
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vfras wondering whether my Honourable friend, Mr. Metcalfe, would raise 
any point of order, because, 1 know what happened to a certain motion 
tor adjournment of mine where India claimed certain privileges to sign 
commercial agreements with Japan. Sir, situated as we are and dictated 
to as we are from Whitehall, whether this Government could repudiate 
the “most-favoured-nation” clause agreement with European countries, 
as my friend, Dr. Ziauddin, asked them to do 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Ghetty) resumed^the Chair.] 

. . . ., as my Honourable friend. Mr. Metcalfe, did not raise 

any point of order or ask the ruling of the Chair not to permit my Honour- 
able friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, to continue his discourse on the “most- 
favoured-nation” clause agreement, 1 felt inclined tliat Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmad w^as in order in raising that point. 

About the other points, namely, the manipulated currency of the 
European countries and also most of them remaining on the gold standard, 
and as to how tiiey are affected by this “most-fa voured-iiation” clause 
treatment, Sir, 1 do not know if the Eoreigu Department and the Finance 
Department will ever joiii hands from linanciul view points and regulate 
the foreign policy of the British (Jovernment or the Government of India. 
Sir, one thing struck me whether Germany, althougli she buys cotton, 
exports any yarn to India. As far as I could gather from the statistics, 
Germany docs not export any yarn. It is Japan that exports yarn, not 
that 1 am a lover of this “rnost-favoured-nation” clause treatment, but. 
Sir, it has come into existence by agreement, and though I am not very 
much enamoured of it, it has been agreed to not only by the Government 
of India, but by the Goveniment of Japan, l)y the representatives of 
Indian commerce, the Indian cotton growers and various other sections. 
So, I do not know whether the Government at this stage will accept the 
suggestion of my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, but I would 
suggest to him to raise a special discussion on this patricular aspect of 
the “most-favoured-nation” clause agreement which he raised cursorily just 
now. I would very much welcome such a discussion as it would enable 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Metcalfe, to bring out from the archives of 
the Foreign Office the rules and regulations which the “most-favoured- 
nation” clause agreement enjoin on us. Sir, as regards the merits of 
this amendment, I am opposed to it. 

Mr. G>. Morgan: I am not going to make a speech on this amendment, 
g ^ ^ hut T rise to oppose it. The present rate in the Bill is the 
rate which is at present in existence. From what I have said 
before on the previous amendment, my case is that even with the present 
duly, the spinning industry cannot survive. So, under these circumstan- 
ces. I can only repeat what I have said before, and oppose this amendment 
for the omission of annas per pound*’. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am afraid I must oppose this 
amendment for the simple reason that my Honourable friend has not 
established the proposition w’hich he should establish if he desires 
his amendment to be carried. He wants the words and figures “IJ 
annas per pound” to be omitted, but he has not endeavoured tp show 

• 
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that the resulting duty would operate as a suhicient measui’e of protection 
for the Indian industry. On what grounds, therefore, he has moved for 
the elimination of these words, it is difficult to understand. Sir, 1 am 
afraid my Honourable friend has failed to establish his case, and I must 
oppose his amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable iSir Shanmukham Ghetty) : '^he 
question is: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column 
of the proposed Item Mo. 158 (it) (6), the words and figures ‘or 1} annas 
per pound, wnichover is higher’ be omitted.* 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuzuavi: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That in the Schedule to tJie Bill, in Amendment Mo. 9, in the fourth column 

of the proposed Item Mo. 168C (/) (fj), the words and figures 'or 4J annas per 

pound, wliiciiever is higher’ be omitted.” 

This refers to grey piecegoods (excluding bordered grey chadant, 
dhoUeSt sariea and scarves). 1 think that a 2b per cent, ad vaLor&m is a 
suiiieieni protection lor our friends from Bombay, and i do not think, in 
the interests of the consumers, a higher protection than that should be 
given. With these words, i move: 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty) : Amend 
meiit moved: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment Mo. 9, in the fourth column 

of the proposed Item Mo. 158 (J (i) (a), the words and figures ‘or 4} annas per 

pound, whichever is higher’ bo omitted.” 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, 1 am afraid I must oppose this 
amendment for the same reason for which I opposed the amendment of 
my Honourable friend. Hr. Ziauddiii Ahmad. The fact of the matter is 
that the rate of duty in the Bill is tJie rate of duty actually in existence 
and the onus must, therefore, rest upon anybody who wishes a lower rate 
of duty to justify it. My Honourable friend has not attempted to show 
that a lower rate of duty would provide the necessary protection in this 
ease, and 1 must, therefore, contend, Sir, that he has failed to establish 
his case. Sir, 1 oppose the amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): The 
question is : 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column 
of the proposed Item No. 158 C (i) (a), the words and figures ‘or 4f annas per 
pound, whichever is higher’ be omitted.” 

. The motion w^as negatived. 

. Ur. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That in tlie Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the ibitith ' eoliunn 
of ^the prolKised^ lUm No. 158 C .(») (6), for the figures *50* the figures *35’ be.,|inbsti* 
tuted.” 
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1 shall briefly explain this to the House. In the case of grey piece- 
goods, there is a duty of 25 per cent for the British goods, and lor non- 
iiritish goods the duty is 50 per cent, Aly aniendnient wants 
ihat this duty of 50 per cent, should be reduced to 55 per cent, 
on non-British goods, so liiat tiie British goods will havu a preiereuce ol 
only ten per cent. According to the proposal ol the Bill, the preference 
is 25 per cent which i want to reduce to ten per cent. That is really my 
paotipu. This figure of 50 per cent was put in on account of the consi- 
deration of Japanese competition due to her depreciated currency, but, 
now, by giving them a quota, tlie position has ciiaiiged. 1 believe what 
would happen immediately would be that Japan will divide this quota 
auiong her own mills, and each mill will probably fix up the prices by 
the consideration of the Indian products, and there will not be the same 
kind of competition as existed in the past; because, when the quota is 
fixed, there is no occasion for them to undersell llieir goods and they will 
try naturally to fetch the full value of their articles. One of the results 
of the quota, which I ought to have pointed out previously and i point 
out now, is that the cloth which we were getting cheaper on account of 
their internal competition will now be sold at more expensive rates. That 
18, the benefit which the Indian consumers so lar enjoyed will now go 
to the Japanese manufacturers, and that is really one of tiio results of 
this quota system. 8o there will be no inceulive to them to sell at 
competitive rates. They will fix their own prices. BeopJe may say that 
they will not purchase them, but still they will fix them at a rate whicth 
would be cheaper than the production of the Indian mills, and we know 
that the Indian mills are not manufacturing at the same 
economic rate as the Japanese mills are doing. Their cost 
of production will be ten per cent lower than Indian mills, 
but they will not oli'er the cheap rates wliich they are oifering now. 
Therefore, whatever wo have been consiileririg in our minds, tlie lowei- 
value of this clotli so far will no longer be there after this quota has been 
given, and the Japanese will now try to get the full value of the cloth 
which they send, from the Indian eoiisuiiiers. in fact they would be 
better off, because, by selling 400 million yards of the cloth, they will get 
more benefit out of this than they would xnobably do in normal conditions 
by selling more goods. Therefore we will pay the same price for smaller 
quantity. After this agreement about the quota, I take it that there will 
bo no competition in prices. Japan will try to have the full value of 
their prices. And, therefore, the whole question on which this preference 
of 25 per cent was fixed has now disappeared on account of our agreement 
with Japan; and, in the case of goods from European countries, I have 
already said that they are suffering under a great disadvantage on account 
xrf the appreciation of their currency. We have already given them a 
cfiscount of 35 per cent or a benefit of 35 per cent to the United Kingdom, 
find then this additional 25 per cent will tell on our imports from those 
countries and will certainly affect our trade relations with them. There- 
Ibre. OTen without waiting for the revision of the treaties, without waiting 
for the reconsideration of the “most-favoured-nation** clause, in this 
pBi^tioidar case we go ahead and we can safely assume that after giving 
’(h*^ »quota, there will be no hard and unfair competition with Japanese 
goods. They know that India will have to purchase, because their prices 
'be slightly lower than the prices which the Indian mills could possibly 
tmd, therefore, they will try to get the full value. Consequently, 

• 
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to put a very heavy duty on them would unnecessarily increase the burden 
on the Indian consumers. 1, therefore, beg to move that the preference 
to British goods should be ten per cent more, than what is already agreed 
upon in Ottawa agreement, and, in this particular case, a preference of 
25 per cent is not needed, and it will seriously affect our trade with the 
other European countries. 1, therefore, beg to move that this 50 per cent 
sJiould be reduced to 35 per cent • 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amendment 
moved : 

‘That in the {Schedule to the Bill, in ^Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column 
of the proposed Item No. 158 C {i) (6), for the figures ‘50’ the figures ‘35* be substi- 
lilted.** 

Mr. M. Maswcod Aiimad: Sir, 1 want to say in this connection that 
really this diffeieiice between grey piece-goods of British manufacture and 
of non-British manufacture is too much. You will find that 25 per cent 
has been proposed lor goods of British manufacture and for goods of non- 
British manufacture 5l) per cent which is too much. 

Sir I understood, wiicn tliis 25 per cent W'as mentioned, that they aro 
giving some preierence like 25 per cent of the duty on non-British manu- 
lacturo to British goods, and if this preference is given to Britsh goods 
tven up to 25 per cent of the duty, it cannot come to 60 per cent; 
because 25 per cent of 25 [mr cent should be 6^ making the duty for 
Jlriiish goods 31 per cent. But wliut Government have done is that they 
have given a preierence of the 25 j)er cent of the ad valorem duty. It is 
very high and unreasonable too, because, by this means they want to 
increase it from 25 to 50 per cent^ It means that they give a cent per 
cent preference and the ratio between the preference to non-British and 
British goods comes to two to one. It is very hard. Statistics in the 
possession of Government show that actually the other countries are 
boycotting our goods. Certain friends who have come from America and 
who have got certain information say that these people clearly say that 
as we are preferring other goods and we are not prepared to purchase 
their goods, they cannot purchase our goods. Keally the barrier of two to 
one is very higli and it means that practically wo do not want that any 
goods other than British should come to this country. Statistics will 
show that our trade with Germany, Japan and other countries is going down 
since the Ottawa Pact, and since the other preferences, which we have given 
to British goods, all the commodities which we export from India are 
gfnng down and the ratio of our goods which go to the United Kingdom 
roiilly does not compensate the loss which we are bearing at present. WTien 
our trade with the TTriited Kingdom does not comnensnte ns for our loss, 
whv we are giving this high preference to the Britisn goods cannot be 
understood. This protection is not in the interest of the treasury. You 
will see also that the protection does not deserve this differential treatment. 
I do not find nnv such differential treatment in the Tariff Board Benort. 
When these expert bodies do not recommend such differential treatment 
between these countries. Government action to give this praforence to 
British goods is not in the interest of the countrv and is not liked hv the 
people of India. And T reaPv say that eyen that ten per cent which has 
been proposed by Dr. Ziauddin, that is, 86 per cent for the non-British 
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goods, is really high. But there is no amendment to that effect, and, as 
I thought that it would not be possible to carry any amendment in this 
fag-end of the Session, I did not want to give notice of any amendment. 

I want that Government should really consider this point, — ^how far 
this differential treatment is in the interests of this count vv. My Honour- 
iible friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, has always said that he kee])s the interests 
of India first in his mind; and I want to know how far really this differen- 
tial treatment is in the interests of India. Tf this differential 
treatment is in the interests of India, 1 luive no objection 
even if this "preferential treatment is raised from 50 to 75 
per cent; but it is the duty of my Honourable friend to 
satisfy the House that it is in tlie interests of India before asking this 
House to pass the measure. If wo, Non-Official Members cannot reject 
any measure, it does not mean that the people in the country like this 
measure. Government have not given a chance to the public to decide 
whether our action was in accordance with the desire of the people or not. 
So, whatever tbev want io pass through this TTonse, they can do it; but 
the people certainly do not like ibis biirli tariff at all, and I hope my 
Honourable friend will renlis(^ our difficulties, and, if possible, aecept the 
amendment moved by mv Honourable friend. Hr. Ziauddin Abmad. Sir. 

1 support the amendment. 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott: Sir, T musi oppose this amondmeni. This time 
last year the duty vras 50 per cent. It was then inero.ased in Juno to 
75 per cent: and, now, under the Indo- Japanese Agreement, it has been 
reduced to 50 per cent: and I think it is imy)ossible for it {o go any lower 
without doing a lot of harm to the industry. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Will you aoree to raise the duty on British goods 
from 30 to 40 per cent if it is for the interests of the industry? 

Mr. J. Bamsay Scott: No, Sir. 

Seth Hajl AhdOOla Haroon fSind: Muhammadan Bnrnl): Sir. after hear- 
ing Hr. Ziauddin Ahmad and Mr. Mnswood Ahmad, I am afraid T cannot 
support the amendment. In their opinion, if there is a. reduction in 
duties, the consumer might get cheaper goods. I do not know how far 
they are correct: but, in my opinion, the Japanese have agreed and con- 
sidered properly that with a fifty per cent duty they could ensilv compete 
with Indian or British goods T thinlc my frond misunderstood the figures 
of 25 per cent on British goods and 50 per cent on Japanese goods, and 
hence he thought that the Government or the House wanted to give 
British goods preference. In my opinion, that is not correct, because, if 
you reduce the duty from 50 to 35 per cent, the Japanese will be able 
to sell easily in India their fixed quota: not only that, but they may 
even try to sell at a higher price. Tf we agree to 35 per cent, we will be 
giving a purse to the Japanese. Therefore, I oppose the amendment. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir. T think my Honourable friend, 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, is so much obsessed by what he calls the degree 
of preference to British goods that he ignores the consideration whether 
the rate of duty which he proposes is sufficient to afford adequate protec- 
tion to the industry. The first question really is whether, so far as British 
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unods iire concerned, 25 per cenb is or is not a sufhcient measure of pro- 
tection. Into that question we have gone at some considerable length 
(hiring the first stage of the debate on this measure, and T need not 
repeat what I said on that occasion. The fact remains that a very import- 
ant section of the industry considers at the present moment that 25 per 
cent' is quite sufficient. Tn fact, my feeling is that almost the entire 
industry holds that view. Then, so far as 50 per cent on non-Britisl; 
gc^ods is concerned, I have to point out that, as quite rightly mentioned 
by Mr. Bamsay Scott, the duty on Japanese goods stood at 75 per cent, 
and that, as a result of the imposition of a quota, we reduced that duty 
lo 50 per cent; but I should be personally extremely chary c)f going below 
50 per cent unless we could assess with greater exactness the actual result 
of the fixing of the quota. Tt may ho that the fixing of the quota will 
remove any incentive the Japanese may have to sell at unnecessarily low 
rates. At the same time, this 50 ])cr cent ensures that they will 
not sell at uneconomic rates, rates with which the local industry 
(‘.oiild not compete; because, although their (piota may be fixed, the mere 
scdling of their goods at unec onomic rates in tliis country would depress 
the industry here and to that extent our protection would fail in its object. 
The onus rests upon my Honourable friend to prove that 85 per cent is a 
sufficient measure of protection on goods other than British goods, and 
he has not so far been able to discharge it. All thatl he has done is to 
come to the conclusion that since the duty on British goods is 25 per cent 
and since ten per cent is given in respect of other articles as a preference, — 
therefore, 35 should be the duty on non-British goods. That is not a neces- 
sary corollary, and I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

**That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column 
the proposed Item No. 158C (?) (6), for the figures '50* the figures *35* he substi- 
tuted.** 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Sir, T move; 

‘‘That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Ajmendment No. 9, in the fourth column of 
the proposed Item No. 158C {i) {h), the words and figures ‘or 5J annas per pound, 
whichever is higher* be omitted.** 

This is with regard to cotton fabrics not otherwise specifiedf-grey piece 
goods, not of British manufacture. Here, in the Bill, it is* put*— 
valorem 50 per cent or 5| annas per pound, whichever is’ higher, Just- 
now, we have heard from my friend, Mr. Bainsay Scott, that' 50 per cent 
ad valorem is sufficient protection so far as this is concerned. My'moMon 
is that let this 50 per cent be there, but not dihe 5J annas^ per* pound 
whichever is higher; 5J annas per pound must be higher^ 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmultham Ohetty^! Avnendnient 
moved: 

*'That in the Schedule to the Bilh in Atnendment Ko.^ 9r .m the foarih column of 
the proposed Item No. 158.C (0 (5), the words and fijrat^s *or Si annas^ per pound, 
whichever is higher’ he omitted,*’ 
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Thd Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, I oppose the amendment for the 
reasons which I have already given, namely, that this duty is a duty 
which has been in existence for some considerable time, and my friend has 
failed to establish his case, because he has not shown that the removal 
of this specific duty will still enable the industry to jneet competition from 
abroad. I oppose the motion. 

. Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmuhham Cbetty): The ques- 
tidh is: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column of 
the proposed Item No. 168C (t) (b), the words and figures *or annas per pound, 
whidiever is higher* be omitted.** 

The motion was negatived. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I beg to meve: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column 
of the proposed Item No. 158C, («) (6), for the figures ‘50 the figures ‘35* be 
substituM.*' 

Sir, I make this motion in this form to raise my point, as I could 
not directly move the other amendment about raising the duty on goods 
of British manufacture without the permission of the Governor General 
in Council. In this item 1580, it is provided that cotton piecegoods and 
fabrics not otherwise specified, that for British manufacture, the duty 
would be 25 per cent, and on goods, not of British manufacture, the duty 
would be 50 per cent, and my intention is that this preference of 25 per 
cent should be reduced to a preference of ten per cent. This can be done 
in two ways, either by raising 25 per cent to 40 per cent, or by lowering 
50 per cent to 35 per cent. Since T am not allowed to take the first alter- 
native, I choose the second one in order to draw the attention of the 
House to the principles which I now raise. I said very clearly last time, 
and T should like to emphasise it at every conneivahle opportunity, that 
^ve have not been treating the other countries other than Japan fairly. We 
keep Japan always in our mind and fix the duties and preferences accord- 
ingly. This may be a just preference as far as Japan is concerned, but 
certainly this preference of 25 per cent is anything but just so far as the 
other countries are concerned. 

With regard to other countries, we are already giving the United 
Kingdom a preference of 35 per cent on account of the difference in ex- 
change, and then an additional preference of 25 per cent will give an 
extraordinary preference of 60 per cent to British goods compared to Italy, 
Germany, France, Switzerland and Belgium. No doubt, some preference 
should be given, but it should be a reasonable preference, and not a pre- 
ference which may ultimately need to cutting off our trade relations with 
those countries, and if we keep in mind that Japan has got a depreciated 
currency, we should also keep in mind that the other countries have got 
'^n appreciated currency, and we are alreadv giving them a discount of 
35 per cent on account of ,^e appreciation in the value of their currency 
compared with the sterling rate. This is a point which I should like to 
emphasise in season axid oilt^ of season, and whenever I get an opportu- 
nity, that we are proceeding in a very wrong direction. We are ph.cing 
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together all the countries in one group. We ought to differentiate between 
the countries which have got an appreciated currency and the countries 
which have got a depreciated currency. I quite admit that 25 per cent 
preference is certainly not high for British goods compared with Japan, 
but it is certainly very high compared to goods imported from Italy, 
Germany, France, and Switzerland. But, unfortunately, we cannot make 
a law here by which we can differentiate on account of a clause whi(3i 
we devised some years ago, and now the time has come for us to revise 
that clause; and it is the so-called “most-favoured-nation** clause. 

Now, I do not go behind the Tariff Board Eeport, . and the 50 per cent 
preference may not bo high enough for this purpose, perhaps a higher 
protection may be needed for those textile manufactures, as was urged 
the other day. I don’t question it, but what I do question is that th(‘ 
preference which we have given to British goods compared to Japan ought 
to be revised when we begin to compare the other Fj\iropean countries. 
That is the point which I should like to emphasise. 

As regards the protection to our mill industry, I quite admit that they 
are in a difficult position, and we cannot leave them alone in the interests 
of India and tell them that they should find their own solution. Wo 
should help them to get out of their present difficulties and give them 
the necessary protection, but it should bo clearly pointed out, that pro- 
tection would be for a fixed period and it could not be extended indefi- 
nitely time after time. You cannot give them protection first for five 
years, and then again for five years, and then again for another five years. 
We should definitely, as we have done in the case of the sugar industry, 
give them protection for a specified period, and tell them that we would 
give them one more extension and, within that time, they must themselves 
set their house in order, as this protection must come to an end. It was 
repeatedly pointed out on the floor of the House that the protection given 
to them is a loan by the consumers to the capitalists, and that they will 
pay back the advance given to them. That is really the whole object of 
protection, but if this protection is intended as a free gift, then 1 do not 
see any reason for protection, because the consumers are not going to give 
them a free gift. If we are giving them, a kind of loan, then wo havij 
a right to expect back that loan after some time .... 

An Honourable Member; With or without interest? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: My friend asks, whether with or without interest? 
I say that when the time comes for payment, we will discuss tJie question 
of interest. At present our capital is at stake. 

An Honourable Member: It must be put down as a bad debt. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I for my part am not prepared to put it down 
as a bad debt, and I think, when the time comes we will have to take it 
back. As I said, we must give them protection,^ but it need not be a very 
high protection against Italian, German or French goods, because, in this 
case, we aife putting a duty of 85 per cent, 35 per cent on account of 
appreciated currency , and 50 per cent here. "iTberi&Iore, this 86 per cent 
duty is not at ell desirable, and, therefore, we should fjpee to give them 
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protection for a limited period requesting them to put their own house in 
order, and Government should also give them at the same time every 
help to put their house in order. Lastly, we must differentiate between 
countries which have an appreciated currency and those which have a 
depreciated currency. That is all 1 have to say. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaninukham ChettyJ: Amendment 
daoved: 

“That in the ’‘Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column 
of the proposed Item No. 158C (it) (6), for the figures ‘60’ the figures ‘35* be substi- 
tuted.” 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I rise to support the amendment moved 
by luy friend, Hr. Ziauddin Ahmad, on the same grounds as 1 stated before, 
and I don*t like to repeat them. But one matter I. want to know in this 
connection, and it is this. I do not think that the Government are con- 
sistent in their policy. In item 158C{a), for grey piece-goods, they have 
proposed 25 per cent, or 4^ annas per pound, whichever is higher, for 
British manufacture, and for non-British manufacture they have proposed 
50 per cent, or 5^ annas per pound, whichever is higher, and this amount 
they have fixed according to the recommendations of the Tariff Board. 
But, the Tariff Board have also recommended certain specific duties on 
other kinds of cloths, such as 25 per cent, and 50 per cent. only. But in 
the Bill there is no mention of those specific duties. 1 think that Govern- 
ment are not consistent in their policy in this measure. I hope my 
Honourable friend will explain the Government position in omitting this 
specific duty in this connection, and what is Government's policy in this 
matter, whether they want or do not want to have any specific duty on 
goods other than grey piecegoods. Though 1 am opposed to any specific 
duty, but when this specific duty has been thrown on us, the Government 
must be consistent in these matters. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: I rise to support the amendment. Clothing is one 
of the necessaries of life, and, therefore, it ought to bo made available to 
the subjects at as cheap a rate as possible. But, on account of very unfair 
competition from foreign manufacturers, wo have to sanction this scheme 
of protection. 

Japan certainly mobilised all her forces, and sot her house in order, 
and thus she has been able to manufacture cotton goods much more cheaply, 
but she has also depreciated her currency, and, therefore, lier position in 
exports has become much stronger. Other nations also, such as Italy and 
Germany, want to have a hand in the cotton piecegoods trade of India, 
and they are also invading the market. Our indigenous industry must be 
protected, and, therefore, I whole-heartedly supjport the scheme. But, 
then, I want to raise a voice of protest. When our millowners put their 
house in order and reduce their costs and when they will be making a 
decent profit, the impprt duty on cloth ought to bo reduced and equilibrium 
ought not to be brought about by levying an excise duty. The present 
policy of the Finance Member is that of raising as much revenue as possible, 
and, for that purpose, excise duties on essentials of life and oven articles 
of food are being raised. Such a policy should nor. be followed in the case 
of clothing, and, therefore, I raise this voice of warning. I hope that the 
successor of the HcJ^ourable the Finance Member will al3stain from levying 
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an excise on cotton goods, and whenever Government find that the high 
protection wall is not necessary, then, in the interests of the consumer, 
that wall ought to be lowered and ultimately levelled to the ground. 1 
heartily support this amendment. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I can assure my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Maswood Alnnad, that the Govermaent are perfectly consistent in 
this matter. All that they are doing is to continue the present rate of 
duty. 1 can assure him that on goods, other than jrey goods, there has 
not been a specific duty. The only question is as regards 25 per cent, 
and 50 per cent. fcJo far as tliese two rates are concerned, I have already 
attempted to explain the position in reply to the previous amendment of 
my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad. I would, however, like to 
refer to one point that the latter has made. We are fully conscious of the 
difficulties resulting from the application of “most-favoured-nation*' treat- 
ment to Japan. We were always conscious of the difficulties that would 
result from the application of that clause in the case of Japan and we 
endeavoured to the best of our ability in the negotiations with that country 
to see if we could in some way modify this clause which appeared in the 
old Convention. 13 ut I pointed out to the House on a previous occasion 
that if we had insisted upon the elimination of this clause, we should today 
have been without a treaty with Japan. We had, therefore, to choose 
between these two alternatives, and we chose what I consider to have been 
the only alternative which was feasible. .1 oppose the amendment. 

Mx. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 
is* 


“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column 
of the proposed Item No. 1580 (») (o), for the figures ‘50’ the figures ‘35* be sub- 
stituted.** 

The motion was negatived. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column 
of the proposed Item No. 158D (6), for the figures ‘50* the figures ‘40*, and for the 
figure and word ‘4 annas* the figure and word ‘3 annas* be substituted.** 

158D deals with fabrics not otherwise specified containing more than 
90 per cent, of artificial silk. They have put down this duty on the supposi- 
tion that artificial silk is silk, while I maintain that artificial silk is not 
silk. It should be called by some other name. I myself suggested one 
word, but I withdraw mine in preference to the French word “rayon** 
which is used for this artificial silk. We are landing ourselves in enormous 
difficulties by calling this commodity by a false name. If we call it by any 
other name, we shall be on the right track. People call an ordinary thing 
by a wrong name and treat it accordingly. Beally common people are 
actually misled by this term “artificial silk”. They cannot distinguish 
between real silk and artificial sDk. The latter is cheap, but it does not 
last long. They are trapped very often by the name of silk. Only few 
people, who know the chemical composition of this thj^g, are warned and 
they are on the right track, Lut the common people '^3 always tira]}ped 
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and they purchase the artiiioial silk thinking it to be silk. We will pro- 
bably be in the right direction if we pass a motion in this House or a small 
Bill to the effect that this phrase '^artificial silk" should disappear from 
the Tariff Board’s Report and it should be replaced by the word "rayon". 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: How will a reduction of duty help your object? 

a 

Dr, Ziauddm Ahmad: 1 say that we have fallen into this trap by calling 
this particular commodity by a wrong name, and, in order to get to the 
right direction, I suggest that the Government may be pleased to move a 
small Bill to the effect that this phrase "artificial silk" appearing in all 
the Acts and the Reports of the Tariff Board, etc., should be removed and 
the word "rayon" substituted for it. Then, I am sure, the House will 
not make any mistake, people will not purchase under false pretences this 
artificial silk. The Tariff Board dealt with this artificial silk. Had it been 
real silk, there would not have been any report and there would have been 
no justification for the whole of paragraph 194. 1 shall just quote one or 
two sentences from page 185. 

An Honourable Member:, Read the whole paragraph. 

Dr. Ziauddin Alimad: I do not want to do it, because Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir is anxious to move his amendment before 6 p.m. : 

**Piecegoods composed partly of artificial silk also compete severely with cotton 
goods.*’ 

Later on, the Tariff Board say : 

**We propose that the rate of duty applicable to artificial silk fabrics should be 
applied to mixtures of cotton and waste silk, except where the proportion of waste 
silk is not more than 15 per cent, of the total weight. In such cases the duty will 
be levied at the rate applicable to coloured cotton piecegoods.** 

Therefore, my submission is that the rate of duty on artificial piecegoods 
should be the same as we decided for ordinary cotton piecegoods of the 
same quality, because this thing is not really competing with silk, but it is 
competing with all the cotton manufactures in this country, nnd this is 
really the intention of my motion. With these words, I move my motion. 

Mk. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukharn Chetty) : Amendment 
moved : 

'‘That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column 
of the proposed Item No. 158D (5), for the figures '50* the figures ‘40*, and for the 
figure and word ‘4 annas* the figure and word *3 annas’ be substituted.” 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: My Honourable friend, as far as I 
could hear him, said not a word in support of the motion for the reduction 
of the figures "50" to "40" and for the reduction of "four annas" to 
"three annas”. I can promise him that if hn can convert the world in 
respect of the term "artificial silk", we shall certainly adopt his sugges- 
tion, but, until he does so, I am afraid, we must adhere to the present 
I oppose the motion. 
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Di. Ziauddin Ahmad: My object was not to put this or that figure 
bufc to put silk goods under the category of cotton goods. That is really 
my intention. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

**That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column 
of the proposed Item No. 158D (6), for the figures ‘50’ the figures ‘40’ , and for th^ 
figure and word ‘4 annas’ the figure and word ‘3 annas’ be substituted.” 

Gi'he motion was negatived. 


Sir Ck)wasji Jehangir: Sir, I move: , 


“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 0, for the proposed Item 
No. 168E., the following be substituted : 


* 158E. 

Fabrics not otherwise specified con- 
taining more than 90 per cent, of 
sUk, including such fabrics 
embroidered with artificial silk — 



(i) Pongee .... 

Ad valorem 


(n) Fuji. Boseki and corded (ex- 
cluding white cord). 

Ad valorem 


(m) Other sorts . • • 

Ad valorem 


50 per cent, plus one rupee 
per pound. 

50 per cent, plus one rupee 
and eight anncus per 
pound. 

50 per cent, plus two 
rupees per pound 


Mr. B. Das: On a point of information, Sir. 1 would like to know 
if Mr. Thampan’a amendment is in order. If it is, then I would like 
to speak on Mr. Tbairipairs amendment and not the present amendment. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
would ask the Honourable Member to wait till Sir Cowasji Jehangir has 
finished his speech. ( 


Sir Oowasji Jehangir: The House will recollect that in the Bill as sent 
to Select Committee, under this head, silk was divided into three classes. 
1 am not going to weary the House by reading the names of the classes. 
Suffice it to say that for class 1, the duty proposed was Es. 3 per poimd, 
for class 2, the duty proposed was Bs. 6-12-0 per pound and for class 3 
the duty was Es. 8. From the wording of the Select Committee's Eeport, 
I came to the conclusion that they had no intention of raising these 
dutias. They found that on a certain class of goods, imported from China, 
from Canton to be precise, the duties provided in the Bill had risen con- 
siderably, due to the classification I have mentioned. They tried to 
rectify that error by suggesting only one class in their Select Committee’s 
Beport, and the duties they suggested was 50 per cent, plus Bs. 2 per 
pound. The result of that recommendation turned out to be as follows : 
For the class called Boseki, Fuji, corded, excluding white cord, the duty 
in the Bill worked out at 66‘6 per cent, while it jumped up to 94*4 per 
cent by the Select Committee ’s recommendation. Then, we will take the 
other class which I have mentioned in my amendment — ^Pongee. That 
was not included in any particular class in the Bill, but it fell wiiliin 
“all others”, for which a duty of Bb. 8 per pound is provided in the 
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Acccrding to the Bill, the duty on that sort of silk worked out at 320 
per cent. It was reduced by the Select Committee’s Beport to liK) per 
cent. According to my amendment, the duty on the class called Boseki, 
Fuji, excluding white cord, will come down to an avenige of about 84 per 
cent, while, in the Pongee class, the duty will come down to 90 per cent 
which 1 consider to be fair. I suggest no changes in any other class. I 
accept the Select Committee's Report, namely; 50 per cent plus Rs. 2 
per pound for all other sorts. By passing this amendment. Government 
will be doing justice to the importers of silk as the Select Committee, 
I understand, "had no intention of raising the duties. I have tabulated 
all the figures, and, if any Honourable Member is not satisfied, I will say 
a few words more, but I do not think it is really necessary. I think I 
have made my point as clear as I possibly can. The point in short is, 
the Select Committee s Report raised the duty on one class of silk from 
6G t) 94 per cent and on another class of silk the Report reduced it from 
320 per cent to 130 per cent. According to my aiiiondment. the duty 
on thie first class will be about 84 per cent, and, on the other, it will bo 
90 per cent. Sir, I move my amendment. 

I 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amendment 
moved: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, for the proposed Item 
No. 158E., the following be substituted : 

‘ 168E. Fabrics not otherwise specified con- 
taining more than 90 per cent, of 
silk, including such fabrics 
embroidered with artificial silk — 

(♦) Pongee .... Ad valorem 60 per cent, plus one 

rupee per pound. 

(it) Fuji, Boseki and corded (ex- Ad valorem 60 per cent, plus one 
eluding white cord). rupee and eight 

annas per pound. 

(ttt) Other sorts . • . Ad valorem 60 per cent plus two 

rupees per pound 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, I wish to inquire whether Mr. Tliampan’s amend- 
ment* is in order and whether it will be moved simultaneously or 
separately. If Mr. Thampan’s amendment is moved, then I would like to 
speak on Mr. Thampan's amendment and not on the present amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Sir Cowasji 
Jehnngir 's amendment substitutes an entire scheme, and, therefore, it 
has priority on the order paper, but I am told that the net result of Mr. 
Thampan's amendment will be to increase the burden. 

I 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: Not necessarily. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: It would result in an increase in 
the case of certain classes. T do not know what the result would be on 
the whole, but definitely on certain classes it would result in an increase. 

•“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column of 
the proposed Item No. 158E, for the figures and words ‘50 per cent. two rupees* 
the figures and words ‘8® per cent’ he substituted.** 
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ICr. X. F. Thampan: On certain other classes it will be definitely less 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: If Mr. Thampan moves his amendment, I can 
give figures. 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir ShanmuRham Chetty) : Unless it 
is clearly established that the net result of Mr. Thampan ’s amendment 
will be to increase the burden on all the items comprised in 185E, the 
Chair will allow Mr. Thampan to move it — tlie Chair will give him the^ 
benefit of the doubt. • 

Hr. K. P. Thampan: If this amendment is disposed of, Sir, mine will 
be out of order. 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : In any case, 
even if the Honourable Member moves his amendment now, Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir's amendment will be first put to the vote. If it is accepted, 
then Mr. Thampan ’s amendment goes out. 

Hr. K. P. Thampan: If I am allowed to move my amendment, Sir, 
T shall do so now; and the amendment which is less in effect may be 
put to the vote first, and the other put afterwards. ; 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I suggest that it will help other people if 
you allow us to hear my Honourable friend’s arguments and if you will 
allow him to develop his arguments on the other side. 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Technically, 
you cannot liave two amendments moved at the same time. What the 
Honourable Member must do now is this. He can speak on Sir (Jowasji 
Jehangir s amendment and then explain his own amendment. That 
will bo the best position. Unless Sir Cowasji Jehangir withdraws his 
amendment, the Chair is bound to put it to the vote first. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Mr. President, there are three classes of silk 
mentioned in the Bill. If it could bo shown that Mr. Thampan ’s amend- 
ment raises the duty on any one of those three classes, will you rule it 
in order or out of order, — ^because it raises the duty on all classes except 
two? 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): There are 
a number of classes comprised in Item 158E. Now, the effect of Mr. 
Tliampan’s amendment may be to increase the duty with regard to cerbain 
classes and to reduce it with regard to other classes of silk. But unless 
it is shown to the Chair that the net result of Mr. Tliampan’s amendment 
will be on increase in the whole category taken together, then he will be 
in order. The Chair thinks the Government are not 'prepared to make 
their statement so categorically? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: No, Sir. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): We shall 
think over this matter. The House will now adjourn till Saturday morning 
at 11 o'clock. 

I 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock OP S^t^rday, 
the 14fch April. 1934. 



LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Saturday, 14th April, 1934. 

The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Coimeil House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


MEMBER SWORN. 

Mr. Andrew Gourlay Clow, C.I.E., M.L.A. (Government of India: 
Nominated Official). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Annual Inobements op the Clerical Staff in the Office of the 
Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

685. *Mr. S. C. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that in the office of the Direotor- 
General, Posts and Telegraphs, the sectional officers, ?./?., Assistant 
Deputy Directors General are empowered, in accordance with the schedule 
issued with the Home Department Notification No. E. 9/30, dated the 
27th February, 1932, as published in the Director-Generars circular 
No. 25, dated the 29th August, 1932, to pass the annual increments of 
the clerical staff directly working under them? 

(h) Is it a fact that in spite of the orders issued under the said circular 
(i) increment cases of some of the staff of that office, who do not directly 
work in the group of the Senior Deputy Director-General, were submitted 
to him last vear; and (ii) in many cases they were not submitted to that 
officer at all? 

fc) If the reply to part (h) be in the affirmative, (i) how manv such 
cases are there under (h) (i) and in how many such cases submitted to 
the Senior Deputy Director-General the increments were passed by him 
and in how manv cases they were not passed? How many cases are 
there under (h) (ii) and in how many such cases increments were passed? 

(d) Will Government please state (i) whether cases under (b) (i) were 
passed as usual by the sectional officers, and (u) whether the sectional 
officers, not in the group of the Senior Deputy Director-General, submitted 
the cases referred to in part (h) (i) to that officer? If not, who else sub- 
mitted the cases referred to in part (h) (ii) to the Senior Deputy Director- 
General after the cases were passed by the sectional officers, and why did 
he do so? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The fact is not as stated by the 
Honourable Member. For administrative reasons, the power to sanction 
annTial increments of the clerical staff in the Office of the Director-General 
of Posts and Teleirraphs is vested in the branch officers and not in the 
Assistant Deputy Director-General in charge of sections. 

t(^), W arise. 

( 3697 ) 


A 
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Mp. S. C. Mitra: May I iAquire, Sir, if for the annual increment of pay 
under the time-scale system, it is further necessary to have the approval 
of the higher authorities or it is automatic? , 

I * 

j » 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The position is that increments! can 
be withheld, if conduct has not been good or work not satisfactory. Tt 
is, therefore, advantageous that the question whether an increment should 
be granted or not should be reviewed annually. ; 

) ! 

OOHTRAOT FOR THE SuPPLY OF BeADY MiXED BlaCK PaINT TO THE EAST 

Inbiae Railway. 

686. *Mr. S. 0. Hitra: (a) Is it a fact that the East Indian Railway 
Administration has placed a contract for the supply of 43,000 gallons of 
ready mixed black paint from Messrs. Jenson and Nicholson? If so, will 
Government be pleased to state whether the East Indian Railway Adminis- 
tration has carried out the exposure test for the paint purchased iifom 
Jenson and Nicholson? If so, how many years* exposure test was carried 
out by them and with what results? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state whether the Bast Indian 
Railway and Eastern Bengal Railway maintain any register or records 
of the results of testa c.arried out by them about the paints? If not, 
why not? 

fc) Will Government be pleased to state whether the paint ordered by 
the East Indian Railway from Jenson and Nicholson is the same 3 per cent. 
Carbon Black which is supplied to Eastern Bengal Railway by the same 
firm? If so, is it a fact that 3 per cent. Carbon Black was found un- 
suitable by Government because of its not having lasting properties? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state the reasons why that un- 
suitable paint of Jenson and Nicholson is being patronized by the East 
Indian Railway authorities also? 

(a) Will Government be pleased to state whether Jenson and Nicholson 
is an English firm with English shareholders and English capital? 

(/) Will Government be pleased to state the steps taken by Govern- 
ment to support indigenous industries against industries with European 
c?apital and European shareholders? 

(g) Is it a fact that against Indian Stores Department tender 
No. 0.-4/M. for 1932-88, the rate contract was accepted for the supply of 
the Indian Stores Department specifications No. G. O. P./21/1, for 3 
per cent. Carbon Black at three different rates from 3 different 
firms? If so, IS it a fact that Jenson and Nicholson quoted nt Ps. 9/7 
per cwt., Murarka, an Indian firm, quoted Rs. 8/11 ner cwt.. for the 
same articles? Is it a fact that Murarka *a 8 per cent. Carbon Black wa** 
tested by Alipore Government Test House? 

(h) Is it a fact that the East Indian Railway authorities refused to 
place anv order with the Indian fii*m for the black paint, though the paint 
of the Indian firm was cheaper hy Re. 0-14-0 per cwt. ? 

fO Is it a fact that in spite of the rate of the English firm being higher 
by Re. 0-14-0 per cwt.. the East Indian Railway authorities placed an order 
for the supply of black paint from Jenson and Nicholson for 5,000 owts.? 
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If SO, will Government be pleased to state what is the loss to Government 
revenues on account of the said transaction, and the reasons for this sort 
of patronage of English firms? 

(j) Do Gk)vernment propose to make a thorough enquiry into the 
matter as to who are the officers of East Indian Railway responsible for 
such losses to Government? If not, why not? 

• 

* Mr, P. B. Bau: I have called for the information and shall lay it on 
the table on receipt. 

Exabcination fob Recbuitment to the Indian Audit and Accounts 

Service. 

687. •Mr. K. P. Thampan (on behalf of Mr. R. S. Sarma): (a) Is it a 
fact that Government intend to hold an examination this year for the 
purydse of recruitment to the Indian Audit and Accounts Service? 

(6) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, do Government propose 
to consider the desirability of relaxing the existing age limit in the case 
of persons already in Government service, and is it a fact that such 
examination has not been held since 1931, and that in consequence quite 
a number of young Government servants, otherwise qualified to sit for the 
examination, would be age-barred? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Yes. ; 

(6) No.] 

Foot Ovebbshdq^ at the Rohtak Railway Station. 

088. •Mr. E. P. Thampan (on behalf of Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal): 
(a) Will Government kindly state whether a foot overbridge was constructed 
last year at the Rohtak Railway Station for the convenience of the public 
and specially the school children of the Vaish High School, Rohtak, towards 
the cost of which a handsome contribution was made by the School? 

(fi) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, why has the bridge 
in question not been opened for public traffic? 

(c) Are Government aware that only last year a school boy was killed 
while crossing the line, and that the delay in opening the bridge is causing 
great inconvenience to the public? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: Enquiries are being made from the Railway Adminis- 
tration, and a reply will be laid on the table in due course. 

Qbieyanoes of the Routine Clerks in the Railway Clearing 

Aooounts Offioe. 

689. •Mt.'n. M. Joshi: (a) Will Gk>vernment be pleased to state if 
they are aware that the routine clerks of the Railway Clearing Accounts 
Office, Delhi, posted as punchers in the Machine Section, have rendered 
five to seven years* continuous and approved service? 

(b) Are Government aware that since their appointment in the above 
office, they have never been transferred to other duties and have been 
compulsorily kept on the duty of punching? 
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(c) Are Qovemment also aware that recently the Deputy Director of 
the above office has ordered them to increase their daily out-turn by 25 
per cent*? If so, why? 

(d) Is it a fact that the strength of the punching section is much less 
than required and are Government aware that the routine clerks of the 
punching section are overworked?! 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Some of the routine clerks doing the duty 
punchers in the Machines Section have rendered from five to seven years* 
service. 

{b) 1 understand that some of them have been doing only punching 
work since their appointment, but arrangements have been made for 
ciianging them periodically. 

(cj and (d). No. 1 would refer my Honourable friend to the reply 
1 gave on the 10th April, 1934, to part (6) of question No. 342 asked by 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh. 

Grirvakors oe the Routine Clerks in the Railway Clearinq 

Accounts Ofeice. 

690. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if it is 
a fact that the Deputy Director of the Railway Clearing Accounts Office, 
Delhi, has issued an order asking clerks of the punching section to attend 
office from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. compulsorily daily? 

(6) Are Government aware of the great hardship caused by taking 
work from them for about more ten hours a day? 

(c) Are Government aware that labourers in the Railway Workshops are 
required to work tor not more than eight hours a day? 


Mr. F. R. Rau: (a) No. 

(b) Does not arise, j 

(c) Yes. 

J 

Grievances op the Routine Clerks in the Railway Clearing 

Accounts Oppicb. 

691. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if it 
is a fact that the routine clerks of the Railway Clearing Accounts Office, 
Delhi, are not granted any overtime allowance for doing extra work during 
extra hours? 

(b) Is it a fact that the routine clerks of the punching section art 
ordered to attend office on all Sundays and holidays? 

(c) Do Government propose to inquire into the grievances of tiie rovtiae 
clerks and take steps to redress their grievances? 

I 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and (b). No. I would again refer my Honour- 
able friend to the reply I gave on the 10th April, 1934, to clause (b) of 
question No. 342 asked by Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh. 

(c) Any grievances which the staff consider they have can be brought 
to the notice of the authorities in the usual manner and will then receive 
careful consideration. Action has been taken on certain grievances already 
brought to notice. • 
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Qbiisyanobs of the Routine Clbbks in the Railway Clearing 

Accounts Office. 

692. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if it 
is a fact that the routine clerks in the punching section of the Railway 
Clearing Avjcounts Office are styled as Punchure, etc., Grade? 

• (6) Is it a fact that they do the clerical work as well? 

(c) If the reply to part (6) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state the reasons why they are not given the proper clerical 
status ? 

Mr. F. R. Rau: (a) As 1 stated in reply to question No. 282 asked by 
Mr. Jog on the 3rd April, there is no sanctioned grade of routine clerks, but 
this term is loosely used to describe staff in the grade of 30 — 2 — 00 who 
ace employed on punching, sorting, distributing dak, etc. 

(6) No. 1 

(c) Does not arise. , 

Consolidated Allowance to the Travelling Ticket Exami ne i s 
THE North Western Railway. 

693. ^Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Is it a fact that the consolidated travelling 
allowance sanctioned to the Travelling Ticket Examiners on the North 
Western Railway from 1st December, 1932, is subject to 12^ per cent cut ? If 
so, under what authority ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the consolidated travelling allowance is a sort of 
compensatory allowance? If so, under what authority? 

(c) Is it a fact that the consolidated travelling allowance is not subject 
to any cut as long as ordinary travelling allowance is not subject to a cut? 
If so, under what circumstances has the Agent, North Western Railway 
now ordered the recovery of 12^ per cent cut on the consolidated travelling 
allowance of the Travelling Ticket Examiners only with retrospective effect ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the 12J per cent cut can in no way be imposed on 
or withdrawn from the Travelling Ticket Examiners on the East Indian or 
the North Western Railways with retrospective effect from the 1st Decem- 
ber, 1932? If 30, under what circumstances are Government deviating 
from their long established policy in respect of the recovery of the said cut 
after the expiry of the time limit? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: I have called for information and will lay a reply on 
the table of the House, in due course. 

j 

Expenditubb on the Move of the Military Accountant General’s 

Office. 

69d. ^Mr. S. O. Jog: '(a) Will Government kindly state the number of 
accoimtants and clerks at present on the roster of the office of the Military 
Aiscountant General 7| 
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(b) Will Government kindly furnish details of expenditure incurred by 
them annually on the move of this ofiice between Delhi and Simla under 
the following heads during the last three years: 

(i) travelling allowance of establishment, 

(ii) travelling allowance of officers, 

(iii) separation allowance at Delhi,: 

(iv) Simla local allowance granted for the period of stay in Delhi,* 

(v) Delhi house rent allowance, and 

(vi) carriage of records, etc.?; 

(c) Will Government kindly state whether the question of the perma- 
nent location of this office at Delhi was ever considered, and if so, with 
what result, and if not, why not?: 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) The total number is 111, 
mad(5 up as follows: . 

Accountants .......... 16 

Clerks and Stenographers 76 

lioutine Grade Clerks ........ 19 

Tu 


(h) A statement is laid on the table. 

(c) No. Gonsiderable administrative inconvenience would result if this 
office were located away from the Military I'inance Department and the 
hondquarters of the military administration. 


Statement. 




Rs. 

a. 

P. 

{%) T. A. of F3stabliahment for 1930-31 

. . . . 

13,637 

12 

0 

„ „ 1931-32 

. 

19,823 

9 

0 

„ » 1932-33 . . 


18,500 

3 

0 

(n) T. A. of Officorsfor 1030-31 


1,261 

0 

0 

„ „ „ 1931-32 

. 

1,951 

3 

0 

„ „ 1932-33 

. 

1,401 

8 

0 

(nt) Separation Allowance at Delhi for 1930-31 . 

. 

6,600 

0 

0 

,t »» »> »» *» 1931-32 . 

. 

4,041 

11 

0 

1932-33 . 

. 

3,654 

9 

0 

(tv) Simla local allowance granted for the period ( 
of stay in Delhi. ( 

■ October 1931 
to March 1932. 

32,046 

13 

0 

Ditto j 

'October 1932 to 
[March 1933. 

31,391 

3 

0 

Ditto 1 

October 1933 to 
March 1934. 

30,623 

8 

0 

(v) Delhi House Rent allowance for 1930-31 

* . . 

331 

7 

0 

Ditto 1931-32 

. . 

261 

3 

0 

Ditto 1932-33 

. 

446 

2 

Q 


{vi) The information in question is being collected. 
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Nok-Gsant of Duty Allowance to the Accountants in the Office 

OF THE CONTBOLLER OF BaILWAY ACCOUNTS. 

! 

695. ♦Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that the accountants of the 
Military Accounts Department on their transfer to the Military Accountant 
General’s Office draw a special rate of duty allowance, amounting to Rs. 80 
per month, in certain cases? i 

\ (h) Will Government kindly state the reasons for the grant of this 

allowance and whether similar allowance is granted to the accountants 
of the civil accounts offices on their transfer to the Auditor Gonerars 
office? If not, why not? 

(c) Will Government please state whether such an allowance is also 
admissible to accountants of the Controller of Railway Accounts? If 
not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Yes. 

(b) Accountants transferred temporarily to the Military Accountant 
General’s office continue to draw as their pay proper the same time-scale 
rates as they would draw in any other office. The duty allowance is 
granted in consideration of the more important and responsible duty they 
are called upon to perform in the headquarter office. Accountants 
recruited from civil accounts offices for the Auditor Generals office draw 
special consolidated rates of pay sanctioned for that office and do not 
therefore receive a separate duty allowance. | 

(c) No. Conditions differ in different offices and duty allowance has 
not been considered necessary in this case. 

Pay and Allowances drawn by the Accountants and Clerks in the 
Offices of the Military Accountant General and the Auditor 
General. 

696. *Mr. S. G, Jog: (a) Will Oovernmont please stale whether the 
personnel of the Military Accountant General’s office still draw Simla- 
local allowance, and whether it has long been withdrawn from nil the 
Government of India staff after their revision of pay in 1920? If so, 
why? 

(6) Will Government please state the existing scales of (i) pay and 
(ii) allowances, both compensatory and remunerative, at present drawn 
by the accountants and the clerks of the Military Accountant General’s 
office and those drawn by the staff of the Auditor General’s office, and 
the reasons for the difference? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) The answer io the first part, 
is ‘'Yes’*. For the second part, the Honourable Member’s attention is 
drawn to my reply dated the 23rd September, 1931, to Mr. S. C. Mitra's 
question No. 81(c), where the reasons are fully stated. 

(b) A statement showing the rates of pay and allowances is placed 
on the table. 

Tlie basic rates of pay allowed to the accountants and clerks of the 
Military Accountant General’s office are lower than those drawn by the 
Auditor General’s establishment. The consolidated rates admissible to the 
latter include an element intended to cover some of the allowances drawn 
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by tbo Military Accountant General's office establishment, while others 
arc applicable only to migratory offices of which the Military Accountant 
Generals office is one. j 


Statement. 

Military Aooountant Grneral's Ornos. 


AcGountams^ 

(i) Scales of pay — Rs. 210 — 20 — 410 — 30 — 500. 

(n) Allowances-- 

Duty Allowance. — 20 per cent, of pay. 

liooal Allowance. — At the rates laid down in paragraph 24 (a), Simla Allowances 
Code. 

Simla House Rent Allowance. — At the rates laid down in Section IT of the Simla 
Allowances Code. 

Compensatory allowance drawn by the accountants of the Pay Section, Military 
Accountant-General’s Office, Simla, in lieu of Duty Allowance, Local Allow- 
ance, and Simla House Rent allowance — ^Rs. 80* p. m. 


Clerks. 

(i) ScaldA of pay — 

Clerks who have passed the Subordinate Accounts Service 

Examination of the Military Accounts Department . Rs. 1 ] 6 — 10—226. 
Clerks wlio have not passed the Subordinate Accounts Ser- 
vice Flxamination of the Military Accounts Department Rs. 66 — 6 — 116 — 6— 

17a_.5_200. 

^Rs. 76 — 6— —160— —4— 
I 170 appointed prior 
1 to 17th July 1928. 

4 Rs. 76—90—4—130 

I — 4—170 i^pointed 
1 after 17th July 
1928. 

{ii) Allowances — 

Local Allowance. — ^At the rates laid down in paragraph 24 (a), Simla Allowances Code. 

Simla House Kent Allowance. — At the rates laid down in Section II of Simla Allow' 
aiices Code. 


Routine Grade clerks 


Compens itory Allowance drawn by the clerks of the Pay Section, Military 
Accountant General’s Office, Simla, in lieu of Local allowance and Simla 
House Kent allowance ; — 


Clei’ks wlio have passed the Subordinate Accounts Service Examination 
of the Military Accounts Department — ^Rs. 0O'*‘p. m. 

Clerks who have not passed the Subordinate Accounts Service Examination 
of the Military Accounts Department — Rs. 50* p. m. 


General. 

Delhi House rent Allowance. — 'Is drawn by those accountants and clerks who apply 
for Government quarters in Delhi but are not allotted any, on the conditions notified 
by the Home Department every year. This is based on pay and varies from Rs. T-ft-0 to 
Rs. 16 in the case of married men and from Rs. 4 to Rd. 10 in the case of single men. 

Conveyance Allowance. — Is drawn by those accountants and clerks who cannot be 
provided w-ith Government residences and reside in the Notified area on the conditions 
notified by the Home Department each year. The rates are Rs. 45 p. m. in the case of 
those drawing more than Ks. 499 and Rs. 25 p. m. for those drawing less than Rs. 600 
p. m. 

Delhi Lump Sum Allowance (Separation Allowance). — Is drawn by those accountants 
and clerks who in consequence of their not being provided with Government residences 
do not bring their families to Delhi. The amount varies from Rs. 226 to Rs. 316 (pay- 
able in two moieties). This allowance is based on pay. 


^Subject to 10 per cent. cut. 


e 
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Auditor General’s Office. 

Supdrinteiideiits (Accountants) .... Ks. 480 — 30 — ToO. 

Assistant Superintendents (Accountants) . . Rs. 240 — 20-1-360 — 30 — 600. 

(Kflioiericy bar at Rs. 420). 

Clerks Rs. TO—?— 140— 6—230. (Kfli- 

ciency Bars at Rs. 140 and 170). 

• 

Note . — Clerks wlio lia\o passed tljo Subordinate Accounts Rxaininatioii up to and 
including the year 1932 are granted annual iiicremont at Rs. 12 and those who have passed 
subs^iient to 1932 .are given an a<lditional increment of Rs. 3 besides the ordinary rate 
of increment. 


Transfer OF Men from the Military Accountant General’s Office 
TO THE Various Controllers’ Offices. 

697. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Will Govcmmcnfc please state whether there 
is a practice in vogue in the Military Accountant General’s office, 
under whiefi about 20 men are transferred each year from that office to 
the various Controllers’ Offices? If so, will Government please state the 
reasons for this? 

(h) Will Government please state whether similar transfers take place 
between the staff of the Auditor General and other Civil Accountants 
General? If not, why not? 

(c) Will Government please state the amount of annual expenditure 
involved in these transfers to and from the Military Accountant General’s 
office ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) The oslablishment^ in the 
h(3adquarter8 office other than Routine Grade Clerks consists of individuals 
transferred from Controllers’ offices for periods of five jears. The average 
annual turnover is something loss than 20. The main reasons iov this 
practice are; 

(i) the changing conditions in the Army necessitate frequent changes 

in audit and accounting procedure and it is necessary that 
men employed in the head office should have up to date 
practical knowledge of work in tlu' suhordinati* offices of the 
Department; 

(ii) the experience gained by service in the head office is of great 

value and Controllers' offices are strengthened by the 
return of men who have had five years’ training in a wider 
sphere of activity. , 

Experience has shown that these reasons are well-founded and that both 
the head office and subordinate olffices benefit by these periodical inter- 
changes. ^ , 

(h) The answer to the first part is ‘*No”. It does not follow that 
hocause a particular method of staffing is suitable for one office, it is also 
‘luitablo for another. The system of staffing il.c Auditor Gonerars office 
is that whi *h he considers appropriate. 

[cA The average annual expenditure is approximately Rs. 4,000, 
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Tbahsfeb op Men from the Miutaby Accountant General’s Office 
TO THE Various Controllers’ Offices. 

698. •Mr. S. O. Jog: (a) Are Government aware that, r view of 
extra allowances granted on transfer to the staff of the Military Account- 
ant Generars office, a lot of favouritism has cropped up in the Controllers’ 
offices in the matter of selection of personnel for transfer and has thus 
created a good deal of discontent among the staff of the Military Account? 
Department as a whole? 

(6) Are Government also aware that these transfers affect very 
adversely the education of the children of the staff on account of the 
change of university?! 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Government are aware thab 
selection for transfer to the head office is much appreciated both as n 
recognition of merit and for the increaf^d emoluments, and that competi- 
tion for selection is, therefore, keen. That being so, there is naturally 
disappointment among those who do not secure nomination, but Govern- 
ment have no reason to suppose that the selections are not fairly made. 

(h) Government appreciate the point, but while a change of system 
might he welcome to those individuals who are at present in the head 
office it would cause keen disappointment in the Departme nt ms a whole. 

Transfer of Mek from the Military Accountant General^s Office 
to the Various Controllers’ Offices. 

699. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Will Government please state who is the 
authority responsible for incurring this largo expenditure on these frequent 
transfers of officers and staff in the Military Accounts Department? 

(6) Is the Honourable the Finance Member personally aware of this? 
If not, is he prepared to issue necessary instructions to stop this practice 
of frequent transfers in the Military Accounts Department? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) The responsible authority ^s 
the Government of India. 

(h) T am aware that this expenditure is being incurred and I consider 
that it is justified. T am not, therefore, prepared to take the action pro 
posed. 


Retrenchment in Each Command op the Military Accounts 
Department. 

700. *Mr, S G. Jog! (a) With reference to the reply given on the 9th 
M’nrch. 1934, to part (c) of starred question No. 420, will Government 
please state how many times the Financial Adviser had an occasion to visit 
tl\e Controllers* offices during the last three years? 

(h) Will Government please state whether the Controllers of Military 
Acooimts also function as Financial Advisers to the General Officers Com- 
manding-in-Chief, Commands, on behalf of the Financial Adviser, Military 
Finance? If so, will Government please state what steps the Financial 
Adviser at the headquarters has taken to ensure that his duties are pro- 
perly* carried out by his representatives? 
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(c) Is it a fact that the Financial Adviser at headquarters has a deputy 
attached to each head of the Army Headquarters Branch? If so, will 
Government please state why the duties of the Financial Adviser require 
his personal continued presence at Army Headquarters? 

(d) Is it a fact that each of the heads of the Army Headquarters 
Branches frequently goes on tour to obtain first hand information as to 
the efficiency and other cognate matters connected with the particular arm 
of service for which he is responsible to His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief? 

(e) Will Government please state whether the Financial Adviser is not 
also similarly responsible lor the efficiency of the Military Accounts Depart- 
ment and for the maintenance of close co-operation between the military 
and accounts authorities with a view to effect economy in military expendi- 
ture? If so, what steps has the Financial Adviser taken to discharge these 
responsibilities? 

(/) Will Government please refer to the figures of losses under Army 
Supply and Store Depots, and Medical Store Depots, etc., exhibited in 
Appendices E and G of the Appropriation Accounts of the Army for the 
year 1931-32 and state what steps they have taken to minimise these 
losses? If none, why not? 

(g) Do Government propose to consider the desirability of furnishing in 
future this House, through the Public Accounts Committee, more detailed 
information as regards the causes attributing to these losses, such as 
suggestions of the financial and other authorities for remedying the defects 
responsible for these losses and the action taken by Government thereon? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Once. 

{b) Yes. Instructions are issued from time to time to Controllers as 
lequired, and reports are received from them. , 

(c) Deputy Financial Advisers are attached to the Branches of the 
Adjutant General, the Quartermaster General and the Master General of 
the Ordnance, and to the Koyal Air F’orce Headquarters. The Financial 
Adviser deals direct with other Branches. The Honourable Member has 
not, I think, quite understood the position of the Financial Adviser. He 
is a Joint Secietary to Government in the Finance Department in charge 
of the Military Finance Branch and, like other Secretariat officers, his 
duties are such as ordinarily to require his presence at the headquarters 
of Government. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) The responsibility is not “similar”. The responsibility of the 
Financial Adviser for the matters referred to is that of a Secretariat officer 
and not of the executive head of a Department. The executive iniad of 
the Military Accounts Department is the Military Accountant General, and 
it is he who makes tours of inspection of subordinate accounts offices. 

(/) The reduction of losses on stores is a matter which has the con- 
stant attention of the administrative Branches concerned. The losses are 
also considered by the Military Accounts Committee and the riiblic 
Accounts Committee and any suggestions they make are always fully 
considered. 
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(g) In addition to the total figures given in the Appropriation Accounts, 
important individual cases of loss are brought to notice in the Audit 
Jleport of the Director of Army Audit. If the Honourable Member will 
refer to these reports and to the proceedings of the Military and l^ublic 
Accounts Committees, 1 think he will find that the causes and remedial 
measures are fully discussed. 

Control of the Personnel of the MnjTARy Accounts Department.* 

701^ *Mr. S. O. Jog: (a) Will Government please state whether the 
personnel of the Military Accounts Department, both subordinate and 
superior, is under the administrative control of the Honourable the Pinance 
Member, through the agency of the Einancial Adviser, Military hmance and 
the Military Accountant General? 

(6) Will Government ideasc state what procedure is followed by them in 
disposing of an appeal, addressed to the Honourable the Pinaiice Member 
by subordinate, a Deputy Assistant Controller or a superior service 
officer, relating to his reinstatement, promotion or demotion in the Military 
Accounts Department, against the orders of the Military Accountant 
General ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the same authority, i.c., the Military Accountant 
General, against whom the appeal is made, again deals witii the appeal 
initially and upholds hih original orders? 

(d) Are Government prepared to consider the possibility of introducing 
a method by which such appeals are not dealt with by the Military 
Accountant General at any stage but directly by an independent superior 
authority and are invariably submitted for the Honourable the Pinance 
Member's personal orders? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) 1 am not clear as to the 
purport of this question. The Military Accoiuitant General is the executive 
head of the Military Accounts Department, the Pinancial Adviser is the 
Joint Secretary resi)onsible to Government lor the administration of the 
Department and the business of the Department, like other financial 
business, is included in the portfolio of the Pinance Member. 

(h) The Military Accoimtaiit General lias no power to reinstate, pro- 
mote or degrade a Deputy Assistant Controller or a Superior Service officer. 
As regards subordinates, tlie normal procedure is that an appeal to the 
Finance Member against an order of the Military Accountant General is 
submitted through the Controller under whom the individual is serving, 
the Military Accountant General and the Pinancial Adviser. Each of these 
officers records his opinion on the points raised in the appeal. 

(c) As 1 have stated, an original order of this kind can be passed by 
the Military Accountant General only in the case of subordinates. In sued 
cases tlie Military Accountant General does have the opportunity of 
expressing his opinion on the appeal. Whether that opinion accorded with 
his original order would probably depend on whether the appeal disclosed 
any new tacts or not. 

(d) No. Government are not prepared to contemplate any procedure 
for the hearing of appeals which would exclude the opinion on the appeal 
of the liead of the Department concerned. ; 
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t^BCHASE OF HoBSBS FOB THE AbMY. 

702. *Mr. Mu h a mm ad Azhar Ali (on behalf of Lieut. Nawab Muham- 
mad Ibrahim Ali Khan) : (a) Are Government aware that at present this 
country does not produce more than one-third of the horses required for 
the army alone, and one-tenth of the horses required for other purposes? 

(ft) Are Government aware that about 70 lakhs of rupees at a con- 
* servative estimate leave India annuallv for the purchase of horses from 
over-seas to meet the deficiency in home-bred horses, and that about 
700 or 800 horses (Arab) are imported annually into India; and are shown 
in the customs returns as valued at about Ks. 300 each? 

(c) Is it a fact that they are sold in India for racing purposes 
at least at an average of Ks. 3,000 each and that most of that money 
goes out of India? 

Mr. O. S. Ba]pai: (a) Luring the last year 48*6 per cent, of the require- 
ments of the Army for riding horses was met by Indian-bred horses. The 
import of horses into India for purposes other than Army requirements 
is very small. 

(6) Government have no exac.t information, but as the Army, which 
is the biggest purchaser of imported horses, spends only Rs. 12 lakhs 
approximately on this acc.ount, an annual expenditure of 70 lakhs would 
seem to be an over-estimate. During the seven years ending 1931-32, the 
import of Arab horses averaged 622 annually. Information as to the value 
placfed on them in customs returns is not readily available. 

(c) Gov(jnmient have no information but understand that'Ks. 3,000 
is not considered too high a price for a good class Arab race horse. 

I 

Horse-Breeding Industry in SouthAibica, etc. 

703. *Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali (on behalf of Lieut. Nawab Muham- 
mad Ibrahim Ali Khan) : (a) Are Government aware that in countries in 

which horse-breeding industry is in a nourishing condition, e.g., South 
Africa, it is racing that keeps tlie industry alive, and that in South Africa 
85 per cent, of the race-horses arc home-bred, compared with 11 per cent, 
in India, to the great advantage of South African horse-breeders? 

{h) Are Government aware that Ks. 42 lakhs are givtm in racing stakes 
every year in India, of which less than two lakhs is specifically allotted 
to races for horses of the country? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) and (6). Government have no official information 
on the subject. 

Khan Bahadur Malik Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana: May I ask, Sir, if 
horse-breeding is a Central or a Provincial subject? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Horse-breeding is, I take it, part of animal 
Husbandry, which is a Provincial subject and not a Central subject. 

Khan Bahadur Malik Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana: Is it not a fact that 
the Punjab Government, in order to make the country self-supporting from 
the point of view of horse-breeding, have granted large plots of land for 
tjiat purpose? 
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Mr. a. 8. Ba^: I do not know if the objeet of the Local Govern- 
ment was to maKe India self-supporting, but 1 do know that they have 
made large grants of land, and i believe they also make an annual 
monetary contribution to the National Horse-Breeding Society of India. 

Khan Bahadur Malik Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana: Will Government 
think it advisable to draw the attention of other Local Governments to 
take some steps in that direction? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Sir, that was done by Government in 1929. 

Mr. M. Mas wood Ahm<ad.‘ May 1 know, Sir, what is meant by the 
word “official” information? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: 1 should have thought, Sir, that the word “official” 
is sufficiently understood. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it because Government have got some 
non-official information also in this connection? < 

Mr. G. S. Ba]pai: The position is that the National Horse-Breeding 
Society made a representation to the Government sometime ago in which 
they quoted certain figures. Government have not been able to verify those 
figures. That is why I said no official information is available. 

Making India Self-Supporting in Horses. 

704. *Mr. Muhammad Azhar All (on behalf of Lieut. Nawab Muham- 
mad Ibrahim Ali Khan): (a) Are Government aware that the National 
Horse-Breeding and Show Society of India is doing everything in its power 
in accordance with its limited financial resources, to assist Government 
directly and indirectly in making India self-supporting in horses for the 
benefit of the country ? If so, why have Government withdrawn the small 
grant which they used to make to the Society ? Are they prepared to 
consider its restoration? 

(b) When and what steps do Government propose to take to ensure to 
Indian horse-breeders a profitable market for their produce, and to sup- 
port the National Horse-Breeding and Show Society of India in its efforts 
to this end?i 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) Government are aware of the activities of the 
National Horse-Breeding and Show Society of India. Government with 
drew the grant as a measure of retrenchment and the question of restoring 
it can be considered only when financial conditions improve. 

(b) The matter appears to be one for Local Governments in the first 
instance as animal husbandry is a transferred provincial subject. 

Import Duty on Horses. 

705. *Mr. Muhammad Azhar All (on behalf of Lieut. Nawab Muham- 

mad Ibrahim Ali Khan) : Is there any import duty on horses imported from 
over-seas? If not, why not? \ ^ 
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The Honourable Sir Josepb Bhore: Horses are not liable to customs 
duty as it has not hitherto been part of the tariff policy of the Govern- 
ment of India t(^levy duty on live animals. 

Railway between Jaehal and Sibsa. 

706. *Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: With reference to the unstarr^d ques- 
• tion No. 87 of the 20th January, 1930, by Khan Bahadur Sarfraz '^lussain 

Khan, will Government please state when they are likely to start the project 
of connecting ’^Jakhal Junction on the Northwestern Railway with Sirsa on 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway and from thence to 
Ellenabad on the Bikaner State Railway? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The proposal to connect Jakhal and Sirsa by a broad 
gauge line was dropped in 1930, as it was found that the traffic prospects 
were not promising. An extension of that line to Ellenabad has never been 
under consideration. 

I 

Indians given the King’s Commission in the Army. 

707. *Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: (a) Will Government please state the 
number of Indians, according to communities, who have so far been given 
the King’s Commission in the Army and the number of those who belong 
to (i) martial classes and (ii) non-martial classes from each of these com- 
munities ? 

(b) Will Government please state the number of persons belonging 
to non-martial classes among the ranks in the Army as compared with those 
belonging to martial classes ? 

(c) Is it a fact that for a very long time only martial classes have been 
offering themselves for service in the Army ? If so, do Government propose 
that the commissions in the Army shall be restricted to the martial and 
nonr-martial classes in proportion to their number in the ranks? 

Mr. O. R. P. Tottenham: (a), (6) and (c). Government do not main- 
tain statistics of the kind asked for by the Honourable Member in the 
first part of the question.- He would, however, probably be able to extract 
the information he requires from the gradation list in the Indian Army 
List which gives the names of all officers. As regards the remainder of 
(a), part (6) and the first portion of part (c), his attention is invited to the 
answer I gave on the 11th December. 1933, to part (d) of starred question 
No. 1384. 

The answer to the last portion of part (c) is in the negative. Entry 
to the officer ranks of the Army is by open competition and Government 
have no intention of introducing communal considerations. 

I 

Trains, bto., on the Pbbozepore-Lo dh iana Section of the North 

Western Railway. 

708. *Sirdar yw hAns Slagli Brar; Will GoTemment please state if the 
number of trains run and the time taken by them, on the Ferozepore- 
Ludhiana Section of the North Western Railway is the same as waa 
twenty years ago? 
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Mr. P. R. Bau: 1 am making enquiries from the Agent, North Western 
liailvi jiy, and shall place a reply on the table in due course. 

Provision op certain Amenities on Stations op the Rewari-Fazilka 

AND KOTKAPURA-FaZILKA SECTIONS OP THE BOMBAY, BaRODA AND 

Central India BAmwAY. 

709. * Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: (a) Are Government aware that the; 
number of trains run on the Rewari-Fazilka section of the Bombay* 
Baroda and Central India Railway are few and the time taken by them 
long? 

(b) Is it a fact that at most of the way-side stations there are no sheds, 
whatsoever, for the shelter of passengers from the rain or the heat of the 
Piin ? 

(c) Are Government aware that Roranwala and Bamnagar stations on 
the Kotkapura-Fazilka section, are situated in very well-to-do localities 
with fairly large traffic, but that the absence of waiting rooms and 
passenger sheds, as well as of the platforms is causing great inconvenience 
to the travelling public? 

(d) Do Government propose to take early steps to get these amenities 
provided for the public without any further delay? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: T am making enquiries from the Agent, Bombav, 
Baroda and Central India Railway, and shall place a reply on the table in 
duo course. 

Conversion of the Fazilka-Kotkaptiha Section of the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Rah^way into a Broad Gauge 
Railway. 

!* 

710. '"Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: Will Government please state when it 
is proposed to convert tho Fazilka-Koikapura section of the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway into a broad gauge railway? 


Mr. P. R, Rau: The conversion to broad gauge of the Fazilka-Kotka- 
piira section was at one time \inder consideration as a possible continuation 
of the proposed broad gauge cross connection from liVallpur to Chananwala, 
but was abandoned after investigation. 

Constitution of the Advisory Committee of the Bombay, Baroda 
AND Central India Railway. 

711. *Slrdar Harbans Singh Brar: (a) Will Government please state ths 
constitution of the Advisory Committee of the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway? 

(h) Are Government aware that the Advisory Committees of the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway do not have a single person on them to 
represent the Rewari-Fazilka section, which is no less than 263 miles in 
length and serves about the whole of the Southern Puniab and the Punjab 
States? If so, do Government propose to request the Railway administra- 
tion to nominate a person of this section on the Ajmer Committee ? 
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iCr. P, R. Ran; (o) The constitution of the Bombay > Baroda and 
Central India Railway Advisory Committee is as follows: 

1. Agent, Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway — Chainnan. 

2. One representative of the Local Government. 

3. One representative of the Bombay Legislative Council. 

. 4. One representative of the Bombay Municipality. 

5. One representative of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 

6. One ]^presentative of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and 

Bureau. 

7. One representative of the Bombay Port Trust. 

8. One representative of the Bombay Millowners’ Association, 

9. One representative of the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association. 

10. One representative of the Rajputuna Administration. 

(b) Members of the Committee are not selected on the basis of repre- 
sentation of different sections of the line. 'J'ho principles governing the 
choice, which were laid down in 1922, after consultation with the Central 
Advisory Council for Railways, are that in addition to members represj-ni 
ing the Local Government and the municipal corporation at headquarters^^ 
there should be representatives from the Legislative Council to represent 
rural interests and the travelling public, and other members to represent 
industries, commerce and trade. 

Provision of Reitieshment Rooms at certain Stations on the 

Rewari-Fazilka Section OF THE Bombay, Baroda and Central 

India Railway. 

712. *Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: (a) Are Government aware that on the 
Rewari-Fazilka section of the Bombay. Baroda and Central India Railway 
with a length of 263 miles, there are only two stations w'itli Hindu and 
Muhammedan refresliinent rooms ? 

(b) If so, do Government propose to get more Indian refreshment rooms 
established at important stations like Muktsar, Fazilka, Kotkapura, Hissar 
or Sirsa ? If not, why not ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and {h). Government understand that refreshmeuT. 
rooms exist at Rewari and Bhatinda and Indian Refreshment Stalls at 
Bhiwani, Hissar, Sirsa, Kotkapura, Fazilka, Rewari and Bhatinda. The 
Agent, Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, reports that existing 
refreshment rooms are poorly patronized and no demand appears to exist 
for any more at other stations. 


Erection of a Buittiinq at the Roranwala Station on the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway. 

713, *Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: Do Government propose to get a 
suitable building erected at the Roranwala station on the Fazilka-Rewari 
section? Is it a fact that at present the booking and goods offices are 
located in a goods wagon for the last ten or twelve years? If not, why 
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Mr. P. B. Baa: With your permission, Sir, I propose to reply to 
questions Nos. 713 and 714 together. 

Government have no information, but copies of the questions are being 
forwarded to the Agent, Bombay, Baroda and Central India Bailway, for 
consideration of the Honourable Member’s suggestions. 

Provision of Third Class Waiting Rooms at Muktsab Station on 
THE Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

t714. ''‘Sirdar Harbana Singh Brar: (a) Are Government aware that 
Muktsar Railway station on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
(Rewari-Fazilka section) commands large pilgrimage traffic all the year 
round, and especially in the month of J anuary ? 

(b) Is it a fact there is no adequate accommodation for the passengers 
to protect themselves from the biting cold and winds while waiting for the 
trains ? 

(c) Do Government propose to get suitable third class waiting rooms 
erected before the next cold weather ? 

Dissolution of the Present Legislative Assembly. 

716. •Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Has the attention of Govern- 
ment been drawn to the following A. P. I. message published in the * 
Statesman (page 9, column 5), dated the 30th March, 1934? 

* 'According to lobby conversations yesterday, the Government of India have prac- 
tically decided to dissolve the present Assembly before October, by issuing a writ for 
elections. The next Session in Si ml? will, therefore, be held towards the end of 
July or the beginning of August. The present Session is not expected to conclude 
before April, 20.” 

(b) If the answer to part (a) above be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment please make a full statement on the subject of the dissolution of 
the present Assembly?! 

(c) Is it intended to hold the next Simla session in July or August? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: (a), (b) and (o. Government 
hope to be able to make a statement before the end of the Session. 

Mr. Lalchand Bavalrai: Has the attention of Government been drawn 
to the communication in the Hindustan Timeti which says that on this 
question there is a difference of opinion between the Secretary of State and 
the Government of India? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: No, Sir. I have not seen what 
appeared in the Ilindvsian Times, 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I knowr from the Honourable Member if 
there is a difference between the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: I am not in a position to make 
any statement on this subject beyond what I have said in answer to the 
question asked by Mr. Maswood Ahmad. 




tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 713. 
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MX, M« Maswood Ahmad: Have Government received any direction in 
this connection from His Majesty’s Government?*? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: I am not in a position to make 
any further statement than that we hope to make a statement before the 
end of the Session. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Have they received any petition from Members? 

• 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Leaving out the question about the communica- 
tion between the Government of India and the Secretary of State with 
which we are not concerned, will the Honourable Member please inform 
the House whether the election will take place this year or not? This 
is a question in which we are vitally concerned. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Next 
question. 


Opening op a Broadoasting Station in Delhi. 

716. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad; (a) Is it a fact that a new broad- 
castini? station is going to be opened during the course of the next year 
at Delhi? 

(6) If so, will Governniont please state 

(i) what the expenses in this connection will be; 

(ii) whether sanction of the Standing Finance Committee and 

this House was obtained, if not, why not; and 

(iii) when the new station is likely to be opened? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: fa) The attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to my replv to Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khanka 
starred question No. 652 on the 7th Apnl. 1034. 

(h) fi) The initial expenditure is estimated at Bs. 25,000 and tha 
recurring expenditure at Es. 16,000 per annum. 

(h) (ii) The annroval of the Standin*? Finance Committee was obtained 
to the provision of Es. 40.000 in the budget estimates for 1034-35. for the 
extension of hroadcastin" in places other than Calcutta and Bombay. The 
details of the proposed station at Delhi have not yet been finallv worked 
out, but if decided unon it is interided that the exnenditnre should be 
met from the provision iust mentioned after a further reference to the 
Standing Finance Committee if it is found that this is required under the 
rules. 

(b) (iii) It is estimated that at least nine months will be required for 
constructing and testing the station after all details have been settled. 


Production op Spirit prom Water Hyacinth. 

717. ♦Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad; (a) Is it a fact that recently cheap 
power spirit has been produced from the w'ater hyacinth? 

(b) If so, will Government please state 

(i) where the experiment was tried in India; 

(ii) what steps Government have taken or propose to take with a 

view to its production on a large scale? 

B 2 
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Mr. G. S. Ba]pai: (a) and (6). (i) The experiment has been tried by 
Dr. Fowler in Cawnpore, and by Professor Ghosh in Calcutta. Alcohol 
has been produced successfully from the technical point of view. Quite 
recently Dr. H. K. Sen of Calcutta claims to have discovered a cheaper 
process. Government, however, are not in a position to say whether any 
of the processes are likely to prove a success on a commercial scale. 

(ii) In view of the last sentence of the reply to the preceding part of 
the question, the matter does not arise. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Do Government propose to enquire into th.s 
matter? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: T do not think it is really necessary to enquire into 
this matter. It is for the inventor if he wants assistance to approach the 
Government. 

Quantity and Value of Indian Cotton bought by Lancashibe. 

718. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government please state 
the quantity and the vrdiio of Indian cotton bought by T.ancashire during 
each of the last five years? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: The Honourable Member is referred 
to the Annual Seaborne Trade Accounts of British India, copies of which 
are in the Library of the Legislature, which show by countries the total 
figures of quantity and value of cotton exported from India in each year. 
Government have no information rogarcling the quantity and value of 
Indian cotton bought by Lancashire but it may reasonably be assumed 
Hint most of the cotton shipped from India to the United Kingdom is 
intended for consumption in Lancashire Mills. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government state whether the time for 
collecting this information from the Seaborne Trade Accounts would have 
taken more time than preparing this answer? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: T do not wnsh to deny my Honourable 
friend the pleasure of collecting the information for himself. 

Colonization Enquiry Committee of South Africa. 

719. •Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (o) Will Government please state the 
composition and terms of reference of the Colonization Inquiry Committee 
appointed in 1932 by the South African Government to devise means for 
the migration of Indians from South Africa ? 

(h) Were any Indiana associated with this Committee? If so, what 
are their names? 

(c) When is the report of the Committee likely to bo published? 

(d) Will this House be given an opportunity to discuss the report? If 

not, why not? • 
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lEr. G. B, Bftjpai: (a) The attention of the Honourable Member is 
invited to the Press Note, dated the 16th June, 1933, issued by the 
Government of India. 

(b) Mr. S. E. Naidoo represented the South African Indian Congress 
on the Committee. 

(c) No date has yet been fixed. 

; (d) The suggestion of the Honourable Member will be considered. 

Deputation^ OP Mr. R. H. Locke, Superintendent op Horticultural 
Operations in Delhi, to Baghdad. 

720. •Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) la it a fact that Mr. E. H. Locke, 
Superintendent of Horticultural Operations in Delhi has been asked by the 
British Air Ministry to proceed to Baghdad for the purpose of giving his 
advice regarding the plantation of a new residential area near Hinadi in 
South Baghdad? 

(5) If the answer to part (a) be in the aflirmative, will Government 
please state: 

(i) whether their sanction was obtained by the ofiicer concerned 

before he consented to undertake this work; if not, why not; 

and 

(ii) who will bear the expenses thus incurred ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(b) (i) Yes. 

(ii) The expenses will be borne by the British Air Ministry in London. 

SHORT NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

Committee on Rules regarding Payment op Lost or Mutilated Currency 

OR Bank Notes. 

Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: When do Government 

propose to appoint the Committee to examine the question of the rules 
regarding payment on lost or mutilated currency or bank notes referred 
to by the Joint Committee on the Reserve Bank Bill? 

The Honourable Sir Oeor^je Schuster: As indicated in that report, 
Government propose to appoint a small Committee of officials and non- 
officials which will meet in Bombay, as soon as possible, after the close 
of the present session. It will be composed of two Non-Official Members 
from the Legislative Assembly and one from the Council of State under 
the chairmanship of Sir Osborne Smith, Kt., K.C.T.E., Managing Governor 
of the Imperial Bank of India. Mr. Kellv, Controller of the Currency will 
also attend as official member and Secretary. The representatives of the 
Legislature will be Sir Homi Mehta (Council of State) and Sir Cowasji 
Tehangir and Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Legislative Assembly). 

I am laying on the table the proposed terms of reference. 

Terms of Beference. 

To^exaniine t|ie Currency Notes (Refund) Rules, 1921, as modified bv the Govern- 
ment of India, Finance Department Notification No. F.-4 (XV)-F.-27, dated the 19th 
May, 1927, and to consider whether any change in them is desirable in existing cir- 
cumstances, and if so, to what extent, and in this connection to consider and report 
whether the existing remittance facilities are sufficiently cheap and adequate and if 
not, whether there is any action that Government could take in order to increase 
those facilitiee. . . 
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Inadequate Numbeb of Muslim Assistants in the Government of 
India Press, New Delhi. 

343. Kunwar Hajee Ismail AU Khan: (a) Is it a fact that the ControUer 
of Printing and Stationery, India, New Delhi, once issued instructions 
to the Manager, Government of India Press, New Delhi, asking him to 
stop the recruitment of members of the majority community to the clerical 
establishment until the percentage of the minority community reached the 
required number? If so, will Government be pleased to state what action 
has so far been taken in that direction? 

(b) Are Government aware that questions have been asked from time 
to time in this House on the subject of recognising the legitimate claims 
of the Muslim community with regard to the adequate representation in the 
Assistant’s grade of the Government of India Press, New Delhi? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Assistant's grade in the Government of India 
Press, New Dehli, still remains unrepresented by the Muslim community? 
If so, why? 

{d) Will Government be pleased to state the number of appointments 
in the Assistant’s grade made since 1927 in the Government of India Press, 
New Delhi, and whether the claims of the Muslim community were ever 
considered at the time of recruitment and promotion in that grade? 

{e) If the answer to part {d) shows an inadequate representation of 
Muslims in the Assistant’s grade, are Government prepared to give an 
assurance that, when filling up future vacancies in that grade, they will 
take such action as might give the Muslim community their due share? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Npyce: (a) Yes; the order was cancelled. 

(6) Yes. 

(c), (d) and (fj). The policy of communal representation is not followed 
in making appointments in each grade and the question of the representa- 
tion of a particular community in a grade does not arise. I have no list 
of the appointments made to the Assistant's grade since 1927, but there 
are no Muslims in that grade at present. 

Contributory Provident Fund for the CiiERKS of the Government 

OF India Presses. 

344. Kunwar Hajee Ismail All Khan: (a) Is it a fact that Government 
have compulsorily established Contributory Provident Fund for the 
clerks of the Government of India Presses, abolishing the pension system? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state whether the abolition of pen- 
sion svstem and the introduction of Contributory Provident Fund has been 
made at the request of the clerks of the Government of India Presses, 
or at their own accord? , 

(c) Is it a fact that the main object to establish Contributory Provi- 
dent Fund Buie in the Government of India Presses was for the industrial 
employees, who are considered technical employees, and not for clerks 
who are considered as non-technioal? 

( 3718 ) 
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(fi) Will Govemmoot be pleased to state whether the Contributory 
Provident Fund Hule has also been enforced in any Government of InoUa 
offices? If not, why? If ilj has been enforced m any Government of 
India offices, will Government be pleased to state what rate of Govern- 
ment contribution is given to the employees of those offices? 

(e) Are Government aware that Government contribution given to the 
Press employees is comparatively less than Government contribution given 
to the employees of those offices? 

(/) If the ^ replies to the preceding parts be in the affirmative, are 
Government prepared either to withdraw the new Contributory Provident 
Fund Kules and restore the old pension system or to make increase in the 
contribution given to the employees by the Government? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes, for clerks recruited on or 
after the 15th July, 1920. 

(b) The fund was established to meet certain grievances of the press 
employees generally as regards pensions. 

(c) No. 

(d) and (e). There are relatively few estoblishments under the Govern- 
ment of India which enjoy the benefits of the Contributory Provident Fund. 
The Fund is intended primarily for certain technical specialists, but excep- 
tions to this rule are sometimes made on grounds of administrative con- 
venience. The rate of Government contribution is generally per cent, 
of a subscriber’s actual emoluments and this is the rate to which employees 
in the Government of India Presses are entitled. 

(/) No. 

Machine and Bindery Refobt-Wbiters of the Government of 
India Press, New Deuhi. 

345. Kunwar Ha]ee Ismail All Khan: Is it a fact that machine and 
bindery report -writers in the Government of India Press, Calcutta, are 
treated as industrial employees? If so, will Government be pleased to 
state why the machine and bindery report-writers of the Government of 
India Press, New Delhi, are treated as clerical employees? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The reply to the first part is in the 
affirmative. As regards the second part, the Machine and Bindery report- 
writers are now treated as industrial employees. 

Leave Applications of the Clerks of the Government of India 

Press, New Delhi. 

346 Kunwar Ha]ee Ismail All Khan: (a) Are Government aware that 
the leave applications of the clerks of the Government of India Press, New 
Delhi, are dealt with very strictly by the Manager, and is it a fact that 
their services are often dispensed with if they apply for leave? 

(b) Is it also a fact that the Manager Government of India Press, New 
Delhi, rejected the applications for leave, supported by medical certificates, 
q{ certain clerks? 

(c) Is it also a fact that the Manager, Government of India Press, New 
Dflhi, is in the habit of sending clerks to the Chief Medical Officer fpr 
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getting countersignatures on their medical certificates, even if the leave 
applied for is for a short period? 

(d) If the answers to parts (a), (b) and (c) be in the aflfirmative, will 
Government be pleased to state what remedy they propose in order to put 
an end to the hardships the clerks have to face each time they apply for 
leave? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The reply to both parts is hr 
the negative. 

(6) Only in one case, as the Manager had reasonable doubts about the 
illness of the applicant. On an appeal from him, the leave was granted. 

(c) No. A second medical opinion is obtained when considered 
necessary. 

(d] Does not arise. 

Becbuitment of Muslim Peons in the Govebnment of India Press, 

New Delhi. 

347. Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state the number of permanent and temporary posts of peons in the 
Government of India Press, New Delhi, with the percentage of the 
Muslims ? I 

{b) Is it a fact that the percentage of Muslim peons in the Government of 
India Press, New Delhi, is low? If so, do Government propose to 
issue orders to the Manager of the above mentioned Press to stop the 
recruitment of Hindus, till the percentage of the minority community 
reaches the required limit? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) 9 and 4, respectively, 15 per 
cent, are Muslims. 

(b) There is no specified percentage of Muslim peons and the second 
part of the question does not arise. 

Non -Confirmation of certain Men in the Bindery and Warehouse 
Department of the Government of India Press, New 
Delhi. 

318. Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan: Are Government aware that there 
are men in the bindery and warehouse department of the Government of 
India Press, New Delhi, who have been working for the last 10 or 15 
years, and have not yet been made permanent? If so, what remedy do 
Government propose to safeguard the interests of the temporary men? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: There are some men on the regular 
temporary establishment with a number of years service, and Govern- 
ment have under consideration proposals for an increase in the perma- 
nent establishment by a c*>orresponding reduction in the strength of tem- 
porary establishment. 

Formation of a Civil Wing of the Indian Army Ordnance Corps. 

349. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government please state when they 
sanctioned the formation of a Civil Wing of the Indian Army Ordnance 
Corps? • 
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(b) What is the extent of the scheme of Giviilian Storekeepers and their 
grading, pay and allowances and prospects together with a statement of 
the grading, pay and allowances and prospects ot their British confreres*? 

(c) Do Government expect to effect any economy by the introduction 
of this scheme? If so, how much? 

(d) Is it not the intention to Indianize a quarter of the B. 0. E. 
strength of the Indian Army Ordnance Corps? If so, within what period 
So Government expect to effect it? 

(e) Has every fourth vacancy in the cadre of the British Non-Com- 
missioned Officers gone to an Indian since the formation of the Indian 
Civil Wing? If so, how many such vacancies occurred since 1928 and 
what is the present strength of the Civilian Assistant Storekeepers? 

» ; [ 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: (a) On the 5th April, 1928. 

(b) Every fourth vacancy in the cadre of British N.C.Os, is offered 
to a civilian who is appointed Assistant Storc-keepcir. The present grad- 
ing and rates of pay are: 


On appointment — (12 months probation) 

On confirmation as Assistant Storekeeper (Lower 
Division). 

Assistant Storekeeper (Upper Division) . 
Storekeeper, Lower Division . . . • 

Storekeeper, Upper Division .... 


Rs. 

100 

120 — 0—160 
(efficiency bar). 
160^10—260 
(efficiency bar)* 

260~~1 6— 360 
(selection bar)* 

376—26—460 


No allowances are given. 

Assistant Storekeepers can reach a inaximum pay of Es. 450 and earn 
pension under the 0. S. E. 

The grading and rates of pay of British warrant and non-commissioned 
officers are: 

Before 26th October After 26th October 


Seigeant 




• 

1926. 

220 

1025. 

210 

Staff Sergeant 

• 

• 

. 

• 

280 

260 

Sub-Conductor 

. 

. 

. 

- 

380 

335 

Conductor . 

• 

. 

. 

• 

420 

370 


The value of the allowances given to British other ranks averages Es. 125 
per head. A British other rank who joined the l.A.O.C. before the 30th 
September, 1931, received: 

Promotion to staff sergeant after 3 years I.U.L. service. 

,, ,, sub-conductor ,, 9 ,, ,, ,, 

,, „ Conductor ,» 16 ,, ,, ,, 

,, ,, Commissioned rank, by vacancies occurring in a fixed cadre 

V of 66 departmental officers. 
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British other ranks who joined the I.A.O.C. riffeer the 30th September, 
1931, receive promotion to the ranks mentioned above wi^n a cadre 
which consists at present of: 

8 majors. 

16 captains. 

32 lieutenants. 

84 conductors. 

140 sub-conductors. 

336 non-commissioned officers, 
with pension according to rank and service. 

(c) Yes. Approximately 6 Assistant Storekeepers are appointed 
annually at an annual saving of about Es. 18,000. 

(d) Tlie attention of the Honomable Member is invited to the answer i 
gave on the 15th September, 1933, to starred question No. 961. 

(e) Yes. There have been 132 vacancies since the 1st April, 1928, 
and the present strength of Assistant Storekeepers is 33. 

Reorganisation of the India UNAi*rAOHED List. 

360. Mr, S. 0. Mitra: {a) Will Government please state if the I. U. L 
has been reorganised lately? 

(b) What is the total fixed establishment of the B. .0. Ks. of the Indian 
Army Ordnance Corps under this reorganisation? 

(c) What is the proportion of Non-Commissioned Officers to Warrant 
Officers ? 

(d) Has any proportion of Assistant Storekeepers to Storekeepers been 
fixed so far? If not, why not? 

(c) If the matter is under consideration, what percentage is under 
contemplation? In case it is not the same as for Non-Commissioned 
Officers to Warrant Officers, will Government please state the reasons for 
this differentiation? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) Yes. 

(b) 660. 

(c) I have given the details in my reply to the preceding question. 

(d) and (e). The question is under consideration whether a proportion 
should be fixed similar to that for British other ranks. 

Promotions in the Indian Army Ordnance Corps. 

361. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government please state; 

(tt) the number of years of service a Non-Commissioned Officer 
of the Indian Army Ordnance Corps satisfying all conditions 
of promotion has normally to put in to attain the rank of a 
full Conductor; 

(h) similar information as at part (a) in case of civilian Assistant 
Storekeepers; and ^ 
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(c) whether they propose to introduce the same system of promo- 
tion as for their British confreres, t.e., Assistant Storekeepers 
Lower Division to Assistant Storekeeper Upper Division 
after three years and thereafter promotion by vacancies within 
a fixed establishment? 


Wti B. F. Tottenham: (a) Attention is invited to the answer to 
part (6) of question No. 349. 

(6) and (c). These questions are under consideration. 

V 

Pbovisiok of Quarters to Civilian Assistant Storekeepers and 
Storemen of the Indian Army Ordnance Corps. 

362. m: g. 0. mtra: (a) Arc the permanent civilian employees in 
Ordnance factories provided with Government qiiai"t-ors at a nominal rent? 

(h) Do the civilian Assistant Storekeepers and Storeman of tlie Indian 
Army Ordnance Corps get similar housing facilitio'?? If not, why not? 

(c) Do Government propose to undertake to build quarters of tho type ’ 
provided to employees of Ordnance factories for this class of personnel? 

Mr. G. B. F, Tottenham: («) The civilian non-gazette d supervising 
sta'ff, both European and Indian, employed in the Ordnance Factories 
are provided with rent-free quarters under the terms and conditions of 
their service. When quarters are not available, they are granted com- 
pensation. 

(6) No. Their terms of service do not entitle them to this concession. 

(c) The answer is in the negative. 

Promotion of Routinb Clerks in the Railway Clearing Accounts 

Offioe. 

353. Lieut. Nawah Muhammad Ibrahim All Khan: (a) Is it a fact that 
the list of retrenched clerks belonging to minority communities awaiting for 
appointment in the office of the Bailway Clearing Accounts, has almost been 
exhausted? If so, will Government please state why new clerks from 
amongst the candidates from outside have been engaged in preference to 
a number of retrenched and trained routine clerks who are available for 
re-appointment? 

(b) Will Government pJease state how and for what reasons the new 
clerks were considered more useful fhan the routine clerks who are already 
trained in office work? 

(c) Is it not a fact that the routine clerks of tho Railway Clearing 
Accounts Office do precisely the same and equal amount of work as is 
performed by all other clerks there? 

(d) Are Government aware that the rules regarding the promotions of 
routine clerks to the next higher grade restrict their promotion at a rate of 
only five per eent. out of the total clerical vacancies? 

(jg) What is this Punchers, etc., grade? 

Does the Chief Commissioner, Railway Board, propose to give his 
personal attention to the grievances of the routine clerks employed in the ^ 
Rail CJ^jaring Accounts Office? 
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Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) The reply to the first part of the questioD is 
in the affirmative. Betreuched puncherSi sorters, etc., who are on the 
waiting list are only eligible for re-employment in vacancies in the grade 
from which they were ret renched and not in higher grades. 

(b) Direct recruitment to the rank of clerks, as distinct from pro- 
motion or re-appointment of routine clerks, is based on considerations of 
efficiency. ; 

(0) No. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) This is a grade on Bs. 83 — 2 — 60 for ppnchers, sorters and dak 
distributors, etc. 

(/) I would refer my Honourable friend to the reply I gave to ques- 
tion No. 691 by Mr. Joshi. 

Bbsolutions passed at the Meeting of the Medical and Dental 
Pbofessions of Bombay. 

354. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to the resolutions passed at the meeting of the Medical and Dental 
Professions of Bombay, held on the 18th March, 1934, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. A. P. Bacha? 

(b) If so, what action do Government propose to take on these resolu- 
tions? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpal: (a) Yes. 

(6) Government do not consider that any action on their part is called 
for. 


Retbenohment in the Railway Accounts Depabtment. 

356. Seth Liladhar Ohaudhury: (a) Is it a fact that Mr. L. S. Deane 
in his note on retrencliinent in the Railway Accounts Department in 1931 
promised to run the Controller of Railway Accounts' office with one deputy 
only and the post of Assistant (Controller Railway Accounts had to be 
abolished after a year? 

(5) Is it a fact that, instead of abolishing the post of the Assistant 
Controller of Riiilway Accounts, an additional post of an Assistant Accounts 
Officer was created for four months in connection with the compilation of 
the Appropriation Accounts and has now been extended for the next 
official year? 

(c) If the reply to the preceding part be in the affirmative, will Gov- 
ernment please state what steps they propose to take to materialize the 
promises made by the Controller of Railway Accounts in regard to re- 
trenchment in that office? 

(d) Is it a fact that Mr. L. S. Deane in his note oh retrenchment in 

the ^ilway Accounts Department stated that he could hold charge of 
both his own office and of the office of the Controller of Railway Accounts? 
If bO, will Government please state why the proposal was not accepted 
and a considerable saving made by bringing one of the posts into reduo^ 
tion? • 
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Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) No. 

(6) Yes. 

(c) In view of the reply to part (a), this question do.tis not arise. 

{d) Mr. Deane made a suggestion to this effect as a temporary mea- 
sure, but Government considert^d ib undesirable in tlie interests of the 
public service that the Controller of llailway Accounts should be directly 
Responsible for one of the particular offices under his control as Controller 
of Eailway Accounts. It was their view that he should be free to deal 
with more important matters of policy affecting the Accounts Offices in 
general. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands): Sir, I lay on t.he table the information promised in reply to 
unstarred question No. 222, asked by Mr. S. G. Jog on the 21st March, 
1934. 


New Eoads, Parks and Plages op Eeoreation constructed in Delhi. 

222. No new parka or places of recreation have been constructed in Old or New 
Delhi during the last three years. A.s regards roads, construction has been limited 
during this period to seven branch and service roads none of which has been named 
after important personages. 


Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham (Army Secretary): Sir, I lay on the table 
the information promised in reply to starred question No. 411 asked by 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh on the 7th March, 1934. 


Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 


*411. (t) To their full extent. 

(«) Yes. The rule in paragraph 44, Financial Regulations, Part I, is quite clear. 

(m) and {iv). No. The amount of arrears to be given in one of the two cases 
quoted was settled by the Government of India themselves, while in the other cases 
C^vernment are satisfied that the action taken by the Controller was in accordance 
with their orders. 


Mr. P. B. Bau (Financial Commissioner, Eailways): Sir, 1 lay on the 
table: 

(i) the information promised in reply to part (b) of starred question 

No. 1189 asked by Mr. lialchand Navalrai on the 28th Nov- 
ember, 1933; 

(ii) the information promised in reply to starred qui^tion No. 193 

asked by Mr. Goswami M. E. Puri on the 2l8t February, 
1934; 

(iii) the information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 154 

asked by Mr. S. G. Jog on the 6th March, 1934; and 

(iv) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 664 

asked by Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen on the 28th March,. 
1934 . 
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Withholding of Appeals against his Orders by the Divisionai^^Peihioniihl 
Officer, North Western Railway, Karachi. 

*1189. (6) The Agent, North Western Bailway reports that he has ascertained 
from the Divisional Superintendent, Karachi, that appeals to him from tiie orders, of 
dismibsal or discharge passed by an Executive Officer are hot withheld. 


L^avk to Sick Staff on the North Western Railway. 

*193. The Agent, North Western Railway reports as follows ; 

(a) The rules for medical attendance on Railway employees issued under Govern- 
ment of India, Public Works Department, Circular No. 2-Bailway, dated 19th April, 
1892, (Copy enclosed), lay down that subject to certain limits as to residence, all 
employees; are entitled to gratuitous attendance from the Medical Officer appointed 
for the purpose either at their houses in serious cases or at such other place as 
may be arranged for locally in trifling ailments which do not confine the patients 
to their houses. This rule is followed on the North Western Railway. 

(3) No. Such leave is not refused if the requisite medical certificates acceptable 
under the Railway rules are produced testifying to the sickness of the employees. No 
employees is debarred by the Administration from applying for medical aid from 
Civil Hospitals. Certificates other than those issued by the Railway Doctors are 
accepted and countersigned if the conditions laid down in the Railway Rules governing 
the acceptance of such certificates are fulfilled. 


NORTH WESTERN. RAILWAY. 

; Manager's Circular No» 7 of 1892, 

Rules for Medical Attendance. 

The accompanying rules for medical attendance on Railway employees and their 
families promulgated under Government of India, Public Works Department, 
Circular, No. 2-Railway, dated 19th April, 1892, are re-printed for general informa- 
tion, in supersession of the I. V. S. Railway Manager’s Circular No. 10. of 1883. 
The new rules will have effect from Ist .Tune 1892. 


G. F. WILSON, Major R.E., 

for Manager,. 


Lahori; 

28th June 1892. 


Ellies for Medical attendance on State Railway Employees by Medical 
Officers appointed for the purpose. 

1. For purposes of medical attendance employees shall be classified into : — 

I. Officers. 

II. Subordinate drawing a salary* of Rs. 325 and upwards. 

III. Subordinates drawing a salary^ of less than Rs. 325.. 

;1V. .Menialn (iBcLuding the servants of Railway employeesV 

*The word “salary** includes overtime and all allowances except travelling allow- 
ance. 
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2. Subject to the limits as to residence prescribed in Rule 14, all employees are 
entitled to gratuitous attendance from the Medical officers appointed for the purpose, 
for themselves (and in the case of those drawing salaries below Rs. 75 a month for 
their families also) either at their houses in serious cases, or at such other place as 
may be arranged for locally in trifling ailments which do not confine the parents to 
their houses. 

3. All ^ployees and their families are entitled to gratuitous medical attendance 
when seeking it at the Railway iloapital or dispensary, either as in or outpatients, 

; to the extent of the accommodation available. 

4. It shall be the duty of the Chief Railway Medical Officer to attend at the 
Railway hospital or dispensary at a fixed hour every morning for the foregoing purpose, 
as also to consider and countersign the medical certificates granted by Medical Subor> 
dinates to employees on whom they are in attendance. 

Officers and subordinates who reside within Railway limits or within a reasonable 
distance, should not apply for certificates to any other Tiled ical man than the Railway 
Medical Officer appointed to attend them. 

OUusea I and IL 

5. Glasses I and II (para. 1) shall be entitled to the personal attendance at 
their houses, of the Chief Railway Medical Officer appointed for the purpose, gra- 
tuitously for themselves, and on payment in the case of members of their families. 

6. In cases of trifling sickness which do not confine the employees to their houses, 
it is expected that they will seek advice from the Medical Officer, either at his oWii 
house or at the Railway Hospital during the visiting time, or at such other place 
as may be arranged for locally, to be con.^idered as the Medical Officer’s consulting 
room. 

7. In the case of members of their families, it is not considered desirable to 
make any rule on this point. The arrangement must be left altogether to the 
good taste and good feeling of patient and doctor. 

8. Medicines shall be issued without charge to all Railway employees and their 
families on the prescription of Railway Medical officer of all grades. But the Chief 
Railway Medical Officer shall have power to impose restrictions on his subordinates 
against the needless issue of expensive drugs or of those which may be running 
short. 

Classes III and IV, 

9. Men of classes III and IV shall receive medical advice from the Subordinate 
Medical employees; men of class III at their own houses under circumstances sketched 
in paras. 5 and 6 and men of class IV at the Railway Hospital. Men in class 
III on salaries of not less than Rs. 75 may, in important cases, desire the attendance 
of a Superior Medical Officer, who will in that case visit the patient and decide whether 
his further attendance is necessary or not. it shall be open to the friends of the 
patient also to ask the medical man in actual attendance for a consultation when- 
ever they think one necessary. 

10. Requests of this kind should be complied with and the Medical Officers applied 
to shall be held responsible for the consequences of a Tefusal to attend to them. 

11. On the other hand. Heads of Departments should see that the privilege is not 
abused. 

12. The application should be made by a responsible member of the family When- 
ever one is present. 

13. Whenever an employee calls upon a Medical Officer of the Railw^ for medical 
assistance either for himself or for any member of his family, the officer so called 
upon shall, if the case is represented as urgent, render such assistance as may be 

■ necessary without hesitation, leaving the question of urgency, or of his being the 
particular medical employee who should render aid, or of arrangement as to fees, etc., 
to be enquired into and settled afterwards. 

14. Employees residing in the native town, or in any place reniote from the Itailway 
ttlies, shall make their own arrangements for any medical altendance they ihay require 

• «t their houses. The “remoteness” of a residence shall be determfned by lofcal a^ee- 
iffeiit or by previous custom. In case of doubt the decision of the Manager shall 

be tad* 
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15. In the cases of classes I and II, medical certificates of temporary unfitness 
, for duty should be signed by a railway medical officer ordinarily, or by a commissioned 
medical officer or a medical officer in cnarge of a civil district. 

16. Men of classes 111 and IV residing within the prescribed beat of a properly 
appointed Kailway Medical Subordinate, should be compelled to obtain medical certi- 
ficates from such medical subordinate. In the case of men residing beyond the 
limits of the beat of the Hailway Medical Subordinate and tendering such certi; 
ficates from medical men not qualified^ as described in the preceding rule, it shall be 
the dutyi of the Chief Railway Medical Officer to enquire into each case, and counter- 
sign or not, as the case may demand, the medical certificates submitted in this 
way. 

Payment of fees for medical attendance on families, 

17. This shall be regulated by the contract system or by the visit, as th e employee 
may preier. The following rules of the contract system do not apply to accouchements, 
whicii snould be arranged for separately : — 

Contract System, 

18. Employees wishing to pay in ihis shall, within two months of their com- 
ing to the station, or on their families coming to reside with them, signify their 
desire to the local heads . of their departments, who should without delay communi- 
cate information to the Chief Medical Officer, who in his turn will inform the 
employee of the particular Medical Officer to whom he should look for aid. 

10. The contract should be held to commence from the beginning of the calendar 
half year on which the application is made, to be terminable by notice, and to last 
lor periods of not loss tliari six months; failing notice it will be presumed that the 
contract is in force for the ensuing six months. 

20. Contracts arc terminable at once and without notice, ipso facto, by trans- 
iers of the employees or during their absence on leave or otherwise, for periods 
of one month or over, provided their families also leave the station at the same time, 
and are renewable on their return on the employee giving the usual notice. 

21. An employee shall have the right to avail himself of the services of a Medi- 
cal Subordinate of a lower grade than that of the Medical Officer to whose services 
he is entitled, on payment of the scale of **contract” or “visit’’ fees fixed lor the 
subordinate he chooses. But when he wants the services of the higher Medical Officer 
he cannot claim them at the contract rates fixed by these rules. 

22. When an Apothecary or Assistant Surgeon is placed in independent medical 
charge of any Railway Community he shall be entitled to the contract rates of payment 
as if he were the Chief Railway Medical Officer of a District. But when paid by the 
visit, the fees shall be at the rates) fixed by rule for Medical Officer of his class. The 
Consulting Physician or other Administrative Medical Officer shall decide, in cases 
of doubt, whether a Medical Subordinate is in independent medical charge or not. 

23. The contract rates of payment shall be Rs. 2 per cent., on the substantive pay 
when an employee is attended by the Chief Railway Medical Officer, and one per 
cent., when attended by an Assistant Surgeon or an Apothecary. Payments to be 
made monthly through the local head of the department, who should receive a written 
authority from each employee desirous of joining, to make the necessary deduction 
from (Ms month’s pay. Those payments shall secure all necessary attendance at his 
house for his family including all members of it living with, and supported by the 
employee. 

24. Should an employee call upon a Medical Officer to attend any member of his 
family before he has had an opportunity of formally joining the contract, he should 
at the time inform the Medical Officer whether he elects to pay by contract or by 
visit. Failing this it shall be held that the attendance is to be paid for by the 
visit,' and the contract system cannot be adopted afterwards for that particular illness. 

28. Employees on salaries below Rs. 75 a month can claim gratuitous medical 
attendance for themselves and for their families at their houses in necessary cases, 
from the Medical Subordinate appointed by local arrangement to atten4 on them, 
provided they reside within the Railway premises or in their neighbour- 
hood but are not to be debarred from claiming medical attendance, on payment from 
a sutodinate medical officer or visits in consultation from the Chief BaUway Medical 
Officer of the station whenever they choose to do so; such attendance shall be given 
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by medical officers without reference to the necessities of the case ; these calls 
should be made, however, whenever possible, during the usual visiting hours, and are com- 
pulsory only in the case of residents within the Railway premises or in their 
neighlmurhood. 

Payments hy the visit. 

26. In the event of an employee not entering into the arrangement of payment 
by contract as laid down in the present rules the medical attendant shall be paid 
tl^ following fees per visit according to the class of the employee, men of class II 
paying under scale A, and men of class III, v;^ho draw Rs. 75 and over, under B : 


Chief Medical Officer 

Assistant Surgeon, Civil or Military . 

Hospital Assistants, Sub-Hospital Assistants, 
and Native Doctors . . . .0 12 0 8 0 

Men drawing less than Rs. 75 are exempt from payment of fees. 


A B 

^ \ f ^ ^ 

Rs. A. p. Rs. A. F. 

6 0 0 3 0 0 

2 0 0 1 8 0 


Accouchements. 


27. Railway Medical Officers when called upon shall be hound to attend the 
wives of employees in their confinements, provided a competent nurse or midwife 
IS employed as well. 

The fees shall be as follows : — 

To the Chief Medical Officer : — 

For the wife of uri offioer .... Rs. 100 

For the wife of a subordinate . . , Rs. 0 per cent, of the monthly 

salary upto a limit of 
Rs. 60. 


To an Apothecary or an Assistant Surgeon; — 

For the wife of an officer .... Rs. 60 

For tho wife of a subordinate . . • Rs. 5 per cent, of the monthly 

salary upto a limit of 
Rs. 26. 

28. No employee shall be compelled to adopt any of the foregoing system of 
payment for medical attendance on his family, or to employ any of the Railway 
Medical Officers for this purpose. But in the event of his not desiring to adopt 
these rules, he must make his own arrangements for medical attendance and medi- 
cines. 


Treatment' OP Re-In stated eic- Strikers on the Great Indian Peninsula 

Railway. 

154. Agent, Great Indian Peninsula Railway, reports as follows ; 

“The A Grade (Guards) is not reserved exclusively for Europeans and Anglo- 

Indians, Suitable Indians are appointed to this grade directly and also indirectly 

by promotion from B Grade Guards. There has been no reduction in the wages of 

either A Grade or B Grade Goods Gliards. In the matter of personnel, a few B 

Grade Guards that were surplus to requirements were demoted to C Grade, whereas 
in the A Grade more than M per cent, were discharged on account of retrench- 
mentf** 
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Discharges in the Bhurkxjnda Colliery. 

*564. (a) and (5). The Chief Mining Engineer, Railway Board, reports that the 
services of 13 men were terminated owing to reduction in cost of establishment of 
Bhurkunda Colliery in May, 1933, and that the prescribed rules for reduction were 
followed in all cases. 


BILL PASSED BY THE COUNCIL OF STATE LAID ON THE TABLE 

Secretai^ of the Assembly: In accordance with the provisions of Buie 25 
of the Indian Legislative Buies, I lay on the table the Bill further to 
amend the Indian Trust h Act, 18S2, for a certain purpose, which was 
passed by the Council of State on the I2lh April, 1934. 


CERTAIN BEPOBT OF THE PBOCEEDINGS OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
ASSEMBLY ISSUED BY THE ASSOCIATED PBESS. 

Mr. A. H. GhuSnavl (Dacca cum Mymensingh : Muhammadan Bural) : 
Sir, I rise to a point of personal explanation. My attention has been 
drawn to a report of the proceedings of this House issued by the Associated 
Press and published in yesterday’s issue of the Statesman and other papers 
giving quite a wrong impression of an incident which tooTc. place in this 
House on the 12th instant. It will be in your recollection, Sir, and also 
in the recollection of this House that in the course of my speech^ on the 
spur of the moment, T used certain expressions which T should not hav3 
used. Nothing was farther from my thoughts than to have made any 
insinuations against ray Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, and 
T had never intended to do so. You will further remember, Sir, that 
immediately thereafter I not only made ample amends by apologising to 
my Honourable friend and explaining what T had meant to say, but of my 
own initiative I also requested you, Sir, to have the remarks in question 
expunged from the minutes of the proceedings, whereupon you directed that 
they be expunged. Mr, President, tbe report in question is misleading 
inasmuch as it absolutelv ignores mv request to you and makes no mention 
of it. Further, the publication of these remarks is mischievous inasmuch 
as it has frustrated and defeated the object of having them expunged from 
the minutes. Mr. President, you are the custodian of the powers and 
privileges of this House and my duty ends by drawing your attention to 
this matter. 

Mir. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
Chair believes that the incident of the other day was the first of its kind 
when part of the proceedings was ordered to be expunged at the same time 
those proceedings took place. The Chair would suggest for the guidance 
of the Press that where such expimging of proceedings takes place imme- 
diately, it would be eminently desirable that the Press do not give pub- 
licity to those things. 


Mr. 0. B. Banga lyer (Bohillnma and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Bural) : May I enquire from you, Sir, if there is a remedy for 
gross misreporting of Select Committee proceedings, as for instance jfte 
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dissenting note that I wrote on the Sugar (Excise Duty) Bill in the Select 
Committee has been put in the mouth of my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Morgan, misrepresenting him as well as myself by the Associated Press? 
Is there any remedy for such things? Or, are we to bring them before 
the notice of the Chair, or are we to submit to them in helplessness? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): The 
Qhair is not able exactly to understand the Honourable Member’s question. 

Mr. 0. S. Bangs Iyer: The Select Committee report is placed on the 
table of the House generally. For instance, in regard to the Sugar 
(Excise Duty) Bill, I had written a dissenting note as well as my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Morgan. The Associated Press attributed my dissenting 
note to Mr. Morgan and added his own note to it, thereby misrepresenting 
Mr. Morgan as well as myself, not giving me a place that was due to me; 
at any rate, there has been a good deal of misapprehension about that 
and comments in the newspapers will naturally follow saying that I did 
not do my duty and that Mr. Morgan has done his duty, not by those by 
whom he wanted to do this duty, but by the opposite party. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions; Muham' 
madan Eural) : Who suffers ? 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: My friend, Mr. Morgan, has suffered. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): If there 
is a deliberate misreport of either the proceedings of this House or of the 
proceedings of a Committee of this House by any newspaper or by any 
news agency, it is a matter of which the Chair will take notice. 

Mr. 0, S. Banga Iyer: It was a misreport of a grossly inaccurate kind. 


ELECTION OF THE OTTAWA TRADE AGREEMENfT 

COMMITTEE. i 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : Sir, I beg to move : 

“That this Assembly do proceed to the election, in such manner as may be approved 
by the Honourable the President, of a Committee of the Assembly consisting of 
12 Members in accordance with the recommendation contained in paragraph 19 of 
the Report of the Committee set up by this Assembly on the 10th November, 1932, 
which was approved by a Resolution of the House adopted on the 6th December, 
1932, on the subject of the Trade Agreement concluded at Ottawa between the Gov- 
ernment of India and His Majesty’s Govemiiient in the United Kingdom.” 

Sir, I make this motion in pursuance of an undertaking I gave to 
the House during the course of the Ottawa debate. I need only say, Sir, 
that the programme I visualise is something like this. The report which 
Government are to prepare according to the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee of this House will, I hope, be ready some time in June. The 
commercial statistics for the year ending 31st March will, of course, be 
available, some time in April, but the agriculturcd statistics will, I fear, 
not be available until some time in May. As soon thereafter as they are 

0 2 
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[Sir Joseph Bhore.] 

available, the report contemplated by the Committee will be prepared and 
will then be circulated to all individual members of the Committee which 
may be set up by this House. After receiving the report, if Honourable 
Members of the Committee desire any further information or wish for its 
collection in any particular form and make a reference to the Government 
of India, every attempt will be made to meet them. Thereafter, Sir, 
it is proposed to hold a meeting of the Committee to consider the report 
during the Simla Session. 

Sir, 1 move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Motk>n 
moved : 

“That this Aasombly do proceed to the election, in such manner as may be approved 
by the Honourable the President, of a Comini Lteo of the Assembly consisting of 
12 Members iii accordance with the recommendation contained in paragraph 19 of 
tiie Keport of the Committee set up by this Assembly on the 10th November, 1932, 
wnich was approved by a Kosolutioii of the House adopted on the 6th December, 
1932, on the subject of the Trade Agreement concluded at Ottawa between the Gov< 
ornment of India and His Majesty's Covernment in the United Kingdom.” 

Mr. S. 0 . Mitra (Chittagong and liajshahi Divisions : Non-Muhammadau 
llural) : Sir, 1 should like to draw the attention of (jovernment to only 
one fact as regards voting for these Committees. Government have got 
a majority of votes, almost two to one, at this fag-end of the Session due 
to the abseiKje of the elected Members. And the voting being generally 
by the method of single transferable vote, 1 appeal to Government that they 
should not issue any instruction for voting tlirough their Official Whip who 
cares more for securing votes and not to have the ablest men elected in tlie 
Committee. It is in the interest of Government as well as of this House 
that the best men should be elected. But the viewpoint of a Whip or a 
Deputy Whip is generally to demoralise the Parties by supporting the 
candidature of Members of Parties who have failed to secure selection by 
the Party and thus the real purpose of having the ablest men elected is 
frustrated. 1 appeal to them not to misuse their strength of voting in this 
House. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa : 
Muhammadan) : Sir, m this connection I want to suggest that this is a 
very important Committee, and, in this Committee, we are to examine 
some important questions So it is better that this Committee should be 
formed by the votes of the elected Members only, and I request Govern- 
ment not to interfere in this matter, but to leave this matter in the hands 
of tho elected Members of the House. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mltter (Leader of the House): Sir, 1 
object to the suggestions which have been made by my Honourable friends, 
Mr. Mitra and Mr. Maswood Ahmad. We have 140 Members in the House 
and if Members opposite are not present to exercise their franchise, that 
is no reason why we should not exercise our franchise. Every Member, 
be he a Government Member, a Nominated Member or an Elected Member, 
has the same right of vote; and I deprecate the idea that because a Mem- 
ber is a Government Member or a Nominated Member, he should not 
exercise the franchise which the law has given him. 
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Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Sir, 
I think there is n misunderstanding. What 1 imderstood Mr. Mitra to 
mean was thai ho requested Govermiient Whips not to canvass votes 
amongst the Tarty Members for any certain candidate that may want to 
stand ill the Tarty itself. There inav be difEerences of opinion in the 
Party 

; Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Why should Party Members be so weak as to be seduced in this 
way? 

Sir Oowaaji Jehangir: That is wiiat Air. Alitra ineaiit. flow far liis 
remarks were justified 1 do not know, but I do not think Mr. Alitra meant 
to say that Government Members should not vote or use their franchise 
which the^ have every right to do being Members of this House. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter : The remedy is Party discipline : 
that is the only legitimate remedy. 


Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-MuhammadRU 
Itural) : Sir, if 1 understood the Leader of the House aright, it is quite 
possible, if they choose that Government might nominate their own men, 
Mr. Hardy and Air. Sloan for instance, and in view of the absentees among 
non-ollicials, it would be quite possible that they might be elected. I do 
not understand why a distinction should not be made between the Govern- 
ment Members and tlui Elected Aiembers as far as .... 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham C’betty) : Order, 
order. The Chair cMiiiioi allow a discussion as to how Government Members 
ought to exorc-ise their v()tc\ .mk it is absolutely irrelevant to the present 
motion. If it is the intention of Honourable Members that the election of 
this Committee should he confined to either Elected Members or Non- 
OfFicial Aiembers, it was open to them to move an amendment in this 
matter; juso as, for instance, in the Public Accounts Committee, the elec- 
tion is confined only to Non-Official Aiembers. But to say how the Gov 
ernment Whip ought to behave or how Government are to exercise their 
vote is beside the point and is not relevant to this motion. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: Sir, I propose that the election should bo con- 
fined to Non-Official Aiembers. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): It cannot 
be proposed in this haphazard fashion. The motion is before the House, 
and due notice oughl to have been given. 

The question is: 

“That this Assembly do proceed to the election, in such manner as may be approved 
by the Honourable the President, of a Committee of the Assembly consisting of 
12 Members in accordance with the recommendation contained in paragraph 19 of 
the Report of the Committee set up by this Assembly on the 10th November, 1032, 
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which was approved by a Resolution of the House adopted on the 6th December^ 
1932, on the subject of the Trade Agreement concluded at Ottawa between the Gov 
ernment of India and His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom.” 

(After the division bells had rung.) 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, 1 want to say that we received these, 
papers only last night and it was not possible for us to hand in amend*' 
ments to this motion, and, for this reason, 1 could not give notice of an 
amendment that the election should be made only by the elected 
Members. 

Mr. President ('rhe Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
agenda had been circulated to Honourable Members on the night of the 
12th. 


Some Honourable Members: Many of us received it only last night. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): The 
Chair is assured that the agenda was circulated to Honourable Members 
on the 12th night. 

Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad: Even if it was so, Sir, it was not possible 
for us to give in amendments as yesterday was a holiday. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, in view of the uncertainty as regards the 
time at which some of us are said to have received notice, — am not sure 
myself when 1 received the notice — would 1 be in order in proposing that 
the consideration of this motion may be postponed till opportimity is 
given to other Members to bring forward amendments that the election 
should be confined only to Non-Official Members? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The Chair 
apprehends that to accede to that request would be setting a very danger- 
ous precedent. For one thing, the Chair has been informed that the 
motion relating to the setting up of this Committee has been the subject 
matter of discussion and negotiation between the Honourable the Commerce 
Member and Party Leaders for some time, and the Chair has no reason 
to doubt the statement inade by the Assembly Office that the agenda was 
circulated to Honourable Members on the 12th night. If Honourable 
Members really thought that the notice was not sufficient, then they ought 
to have raised that objection as soon as the Honourable the Commerce 
Member made his motion. This question arises as a sort of subsidiary 
question, and to raise it on that issue and to ask the Chair to postpone 
the consideration of it after the division bell has rung would be to create 
a very dangerous precedent, which it would not be proper for the House 
to adopt. Under these circumstances, the Chair has no alternative but 
to put the question to the vote. 

Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners’ Association: Indian Commerce): 
Arising out of your remarks. Sir, is the question whether, in the course 
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of discussion between Party Leaders and the Honourable the Commerce 
Member, this particular point on which the Opposition seems to feel 
strongly was made at all— I would like to know that. . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Honourable 
Members know perfectly well that, except in connection with the Public 
Accounts Committee, in the case of every other Committee every Member 
•of the House takes part in the voting, and if the Party Leaders and 
representatives felt that a different procedure ought to be followed in this 
case, -surely they would have devoted their attention to this point. 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Urban) * 
The point on which we had conversation with the Honourable Member 
in charge of the matter was as to whetlier the Committee should be of 
this House alone or a Joint Committee of the Council of State and this 
House. That was the point rpally for consideration, and there was 
nothing else considered. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : In any 
case the Chair thinks there is not sufficient ground for deviating from 
the recognised practice of putting the question after the division bell has 
rung. The Chair may just mention this : it is to ensure that every Group 
and Party will have its due representation that the system of proportional 
representation has been devised. Where there is simple voting, any 
Group, that is in a majority, could secure all the seats on a Committee; 
but the fundamental object underlying proportional representation is that 
it ensures to all minority Groups and Parties fair representation on a Com • 
mittec. Tf only tlio Parties will see that their members exercise their 
right properly, there would be no point for complaint. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: The only point was that Government had no business 
to adopt our Members as their candidates and thus demoralise the party 
system here. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is : 

“That this Assembly do proceed to the election, in such manner as may be approved 
hy the Honourable the President, of a Committee of the Assembly consisting? of 
12 Members in accordance with the recommendation contained in paragraph 19 of 
the Report of the Committee set up by this Assembly on the 10th November, 1932, 
which was approved by a Resolution of the House adopted on the 6th December, 
1932, on the subject of the Trade Agreement concluded at Ottawa between the Gov- 
ernment of India and His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
would inform Honourable Mf;mbers that for the purpose of election of 
Members to the Committee on the Ottawa Trade Agreement, the Assem- 
bly Office will be open to receive nominations upto 12 Noon on Monday, 
the 16th April, and that the election, if necessary, will, as usual, be 
held in the Secretary’s Room on Wednesday, the, 18th April, 1934. The 
election will be conducted in accordance with the principle of proportional 
lepresentation by means of the single transferable vote. 
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BILL. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
will now resume consideration of the Indian Tariff (Textile Protection) 
Amendment Bill. 

The other day Sir Cowasji Jehangir had moved his amendment*. The 
Chair has no objection if Mr. Thumpan wants to move, his amendment 
also simultaneously and have a discussion on both amendments; but the 
Chair proposes to put Sir Cowasji Jehangir ‘s amendment to the voteiirst, 
and then put Mr. Thainpan's amendment. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, as directed by you, I will address myself both to Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir ’s amendment as well as the amendment I propose to move 
myself. The amendment standing in my name is this: 

*‘That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column of 
the proposed Item No. 158K, for the figures and words ‘50 per cent, jjilvs two rupees’ 
the figures and words ‘83 per cent' be substituted.” 

The House is aware that the Tariff Board it. commended a uniform 
ad valorem duty of 83 per cent on all silk goods. But the Government 
in the meantime brought forward a different proposal levying a specific 
duty of varying nature according to the kind of silk goods. The Select 
Committee, however, thought that it would work as a hardship, and, 
therefore, levied a uniform duty of 50 per cent ad valorem phis two rupees 
per pound. That proposal would work out on an average at 96 per cent 
on Chinese goods and 78 J ])er cent on Japanese goods. So you will 
find there is a disparity of 17J per cent between the duty on Japanese, 
goods and Chinese goods. If my proposal of 83 per cent ad valorem 
is adopted, the Japanese goods will have to pay 4^ per cent more, while 
on the other hand, the duty on Chinese goods will be reduced by 13^ per 
cent. It will bo levying a uniform rate as recommended by the Tariff 
Board. On the other hand, if you accept the proposal of Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, which I have worked out, you will find that an average of 
73^ per cent would be levied on the Japanese goods, while on the Chinese 
goods the duty would remain 96 per cent, because Sir Cowasji Jehan- 
gir ’s proposals do not affect the Chinese goods. That will make the gap 
wider. If, therefore, Sir Cowasji Jehangir will kindly accept my amend- 
ment as an amendment to his amendment and incorporate the following 


•‘‘That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, for the prop..fed Item No. 
168E the following be substituted • 


158E. 

FabrioB not otherwise specified 
containing more than 90 per 
cent, of silk, including such 
fabric® embroidered with 

ial silk — 

1 



(i) Pongee 

Ad Valorem 

50 per cent. one rupee 

per pound. 


(n) uji, Boseki and 

corded ^excluding, 

white cord). 

Ad valorem 

50 per cent, jlua one rupee 
and eight annas per pound. 


(tn) Other sorts . 

1 

Ad valorem 

60 per cent, plue two rupees 
per pound 


e 


( 373 « ) 
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three items in his amendment, namely, ghatpot, gauze, paj and sateen 
under one rupee per pound c#itegory, and crepe under Es. 1-8-0 and em- 
broidered hosiery under Es. 2 per pound, thafe will go. a long way to 
reduce, this difference and discrimination against Chinese goods 

Sir Gowasji Jehangix (Bombay City*. Non-Muhammadan Urbam): In- 
clude what did you say? 

Mr. K P, Thampan: Canton silks such as sateen .... 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Is that in the Schedule? 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: That is my amendment. 


Sir Oowas]! Jehangir: Do those items appear in the Customs Schedule? 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: i do not know. If they are not, we must include 
them. I shall repeat; to item No. (i) Pongee and ghatpot, gauze, paj and 
sateen and in item No. (ii) Fuji, etc.; crepe should be added, and, in the 
third category, namely, otlicr sorts, should be added embroidered hosiery. 
If that is done, the anomaly will disappear, and I shall have no objection 
to accept that amendment. 

Sir, I should say that as compared with the original proposals of the 
GovGjrnment, the proposals adopted by the Select Committeo are certain- 
ly better, but still as tlie canton goods are generally heavier, there is 
a' large variation. If my proposal is accepted, there is only the difftfrence 
in regard to 33 per cent tariff value and two rupees, because the 50 per 
c'ent is common, and with regard to the 33 per cent, the difference would 
depend on the margin between specific duty and one-third of the tariff 
value. In most cases, there may not bo any differ ence\ at all. I only 
want that the duty should be made equitable and even. The canton 
goods are cheaper, and generally do not come into competition with 
Ind.ian made goods. This is a protection measure, find so long as they 
do not come into competition with Indian goods, there is no necessity 
to differentiate between the same class of goods, and encourage the import 
of Japanese goods, because, to the extent that wc increase the cost of 
Chyaese goods, they will be replaced by Japanese goods. 

One point in connection with this Bill ought not to be forgotten. It 
is entirely due to the depreciation of the yen that this cut throat* com- 
petition has arisen, but, so far as the Chinqse dollar is concerned, it has 
not depreciated; on the other hand, it has appreciated during the la.st 
two or three years. The efft<!t of levying this rate will be practically de- 
priving the consumer of this kind of goods and asking him to purchase 
Japanese goods. That is not, I daresay, the idea of this Bill. And, Sir, 
I may say that the Tariff Board has given due consideration to all aspects 
of the question and recommended a imiform rate of 83 per cent. I con- 
sider that the Tariff Board is an expert body, specially constituted for this 
purpose, and the line of argument they have adopted in coming to their 
conclusion and their decisions ought to be final, unlcBB we find that they 
bas^d their conclusions on entirely wrong data. ; . . 
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[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhaxn 
Ghetty) vacated the Chan which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy Pre- 
sident (Mr. Abdul Matin Gliaudhury)]. 

1, therefore, recommend and move that the proposals of the Tarilf 
Board, namely, 83 per cent ad valorem duty on silk goods be accepted by 
this House. Sir, i move. * 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Mr. Deputy President, since I have not spoken 
on Mr. Thampan's amendment, may I be allowed to speak again? 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Ghaudhury): Let the Chair 
read the amendment hist to the House. 

Purther amendment moved: 


‘‘That in tlie Scliedule to the Bill, in Aniendmeut No. d, in the fourth column oi 
the proposed item No. 15dE, for the hgures and words ‘50 per cent, plus two rupees' 
the iigures and words 85 per cent’ be substituted.” 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patxm and Ghota Nagpur cum Orissa: 
Muhammadan): Sir, in this connection I want bo point out that the amend- 
ment moved by my friend, Sir Gowasji Jeiiangir, is inter-connected with 
Item No. 58P, and, as my friend has proposed a change in No. 158E, 1 
think there must be some change in i58P as well. Sir, lirst of all, 1 
want to suggest that the present rate for Pongee, h'uji, Boseki and other 
articles is 50 per cent ad valorem, and for pongee it was 50 per cent. Then, 
in the Bill, it was proposed that the rate for Pongee should be 50 per cent 
ad valorem or Its. 3 per pound, whichever is higher, and for Fuji 50 per 
cent or lis. 5-12-0 per pound, whichever is higher, and for others, it was 
proposed 50 per cent or eight rupees per pound, whichever is higher. Then 
the Select Committee made certain changes, and they have suggested that 
there must be one universal duty of 50 per cent or Rs. two per pound 
for all these articles. Then, Sir, the amendment of my friend. 
Sir Cowasji Jehangir, says that the duty on Pongee should be 50 per cent 
2)lu8 one rupee per pound, on Fuji 50 per cent plus one rupee and 

eight annas per pound, and for other articles 50 per cent plus 

two rupees per pound. Items 158E and 158F are inter-connected 

The first one relates to fabrics not otherwise specified, containing 

more than 90 per cent of silk, including such fabrics embroidered 
with ^tificial silk, and the latter relates to fabrics not otherwise 
specified, containing more than ten per cent, and not more than 90 per 
cent silk. So, in Item No. 158F, the mixture of silk is between ten per 
cent and 90 per cent, while in Item No. 158E the mixture of silk is above 
90 per cent. The main argument of my Honourable friend. Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, was based on the tariff value, e.e., of pongee is about Rs. 2-8-0 
— ^the tariff value for boseki and fuji isRs. 4-8-0 and Rs. 4-0-0, for paj, 
sateen, tafetta, kohatu, Rs. 8-12-0, Rs. 6-0-0, and Rs. 8-0-0, and for 
other sortS) fancies, Rs. 13;0-0, Rs. 11-8-0, and for Burmese scarves, paj 
Rs. 81-0-0 and other kinds Rs. 38-8-0. There is difference in the tariff 
values of these articles, and, therefore, 60 per cent plus two rupees a 
pound becomes excessive for fuji. In the same way, I say that in Bem 
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No. 158F also, there are articles of different tariff values, ami if that 
principle is accepted by the Govocrnment, namely, because the tariff value 
of an article is less, so the duty on that article should be less, — ^the 
same principle should be applied for those articles which come under 
168F, that is, if the tariff value is less there should be less duty and if 
the tariff value is more, there should be a higher duty. Further, on 
articles of mixtures having 90 per cent silk there will be 50 per cent plu$ 
one rupee per pound, and other articles having less than 90 per cent silk 
the duty will be 50 per cent plus two rupees per pound, and I think 
the Government are not consistent in this matter. Those articles which 
have more silk in it like pongee and fuji will be charged at the rate of 
50 per cent plus one rupee per pound, while those articles which will 
come under Item No. 158F, though they may have less percentage of 
silk, say something like 50 or 60 per cent silk, will be charged 50 ppr 
cent plus two rupees per pound, and that is not consistent. The best 
course for the Government is instead of adding this specific duty of two 
rupees or one rupee per pound, they should charge a universal 83 per 
cent duty as suggested by IVlr. Thampan, and in that case they will be 
consistent. If the Government are going to accept the amendment of 
my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, then I think they must first 
of all consider this point also that those articles which have a tariff value 
of less than four rupees under Item No. 158F should have a less duty, 
otherwise they will be inconsistent. I do not find any amendment to this 
Item, but I want to suggest to Government that they must consider this 
question. 

An Honourable Member: We arc on Item No. 158B. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: But the two items are inter-connected, and 
before Government agree to accept the amendment of Sir Cowasji Jehon- 
gir, they must m«ake up their mind on Item No. 158F as well. If they 
accept the amendment on Item No. 158E and do not make up their mind 
on Item No. 158F, they will be inconsistent. 

An Honourable Member: It is a consequential amendment. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Yes, that will be a consequential amend- 
ment. I say that this is a very important point, and if it is not con- 
sidered, thc»re will be some loophole and the Government will not be 
consistent. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : Before Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir is called on to speak, the Chair will permit him only 
to supplement his remarks, and he must confine himself strictly to the 
amendment of Mr. Thampan. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: So far as I can understand Mr. Thampan ’s 
speech he was talking about Canton silks. I tried to explain the position 
when I made a few remarks in moving my amendment. I stated that 
the Select Committee made amendments to the Bill in order to meet the 
grievances of the Canton silk importers. They found that by the classi- 
fication in the Bill the duties on Canton silks had gone up so consider- 
ably that justice was due to them, and the only way they thought they 
could do justice to the. Canton silk importers was to have one class o? 
siljj, and for which class they suggested 50 per cent ad valorem plus 
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two rupees per pound. I tried to explain, Mr. Deputy President, that 
the 8Ugg6iStion of the Select Committee lesultod ii the duty on two 
classes of silk imported from Japan going up. T also tried to explain 
that I did not believe it was the intention of the Select Committee to 
raise the^ duties on imported silk. Now, I am prepared to show that of 
the two classes of silk imported from Japan on which the duty went up 
is the boseki, fuji and corded silk class. I have worked out the duties 
on this class, and I find that according to the Bill the duty worked out 
art; 66*6 per cent, while according to the Select Committee’s Eeport the 
duty worked out at 94 per cent. Therefore, I have moved my amend- 
ment by which the duty on this class will again come down to about 84 
per cent. 

Then, the second class I deal with is the class called pongee. The 
duty on that, according to the Bill, would have been 320 per cent. Ac- 
cording to the Select Committee’s Keport, it would have gone down to 
180 per cent. But even a 130 per cent duty was a* very high duty, and, 
therefore, by my amendment, on that class of silk the duty will go down 
to 90 per cent. I have suggested no further changes, because the duties 
on all other classes of silk under the Select Committcie’s Eeport do not 
go up as compared with the duties laid down in the Bill, and I saw no 
reason to move any amendments with regard to those duties. As a 
matter of fact, in two classes the Select Committee’s Eeport reduced the 
duty; it raised the duty on other classes, but in none does it go above 
83 per cent as suggested by my Honourable friend, Mr. Thampan. On 
the whole, I am of opinion that my amendment is more favourable to 
the Japanese importers than my Honourable friend, Mr. Thampan’s 
amendment. 

Then, with regard to the Chinese silk imported from Canton, I sug- 
gest that the Select Committee came to their conclusions after very care- 
ful consideration, and they consider that the duties they propose, on Canton 
silk are fair. I am no expert and I am not here to express an opinion 
whether the Select Committee’s recommendations on Canton silk are 
fair or unfair. 

Now, Mr. Maswood Ahmad has brought in another question and that 
12 No group that we will next discuss, 158r. That group is not 

before us for discussion just now, but my friend, Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad, says that it is connected with the group we are discussing. 
There is something to be said for that. They are connected, for, if you 
look at the Select Committee’s Eeport, you will find that in 158F they 
have madcs changes, because they say they have made certain changes in 
USE. But, Sir, the amendments 1 have suggested are not of such a 
radical character as to make it necessary to make changes in 168F. I 
will remind my friend, Mr. Maewood Ahmad, that these mixtures of 
artificial silk are imports which compete with our Indian silk goods more 
than anything else and if there is any Honoiirable Member of this House, 
who is a champion of homo made silk, silk made* on hand looms, he will 
not be a party to making amendments to 158F. These mixtures, so far 
as I am given to understand, are the qualities that compete most strongly 
with our silks. Our silks are real silk. These are not real silk, but the 
Japanese, with their wonderful ability, hava manufactured these crepps, 
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SO that, no one, even if he is accustomed to use silk all his life, will be 
able to detect that there is a certain percentage of artificial silk in them. 
Today they are being sold in the markets of India at ridiculously low 
prices. You will be surprised to hear that a lady showed me a sari of 
artificial silk which cost her Rs. 1-11-0, the whole sari, bought in Bom- 
bay. When I saw some samples of mixtures, I really did not realise that 
they were mixtures. Surtly you don't want to give any encouragement 
•for the sale of such stuff which can be easily mistaken for silk and which 
will compete with the growing industry of this country of real silk which, 
if encouraged, ^will capture tlic» m»ai*ket in time. I have nothing further 
to say. 


Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Miihamrnadan) : After disposing of 
the heavier side of the ])roiectiou of the cotton textile industry, it seems 
the House has got stuck up on the protection of the silk industry. Tt is 
not that the House has any difference of opinion over the degrecj of pro- 
tection that will be given to the Indian silk fabric, but the question arises 
whether there is discrimination between two foreign nations, between China 
and Japan, and whether the duty that the majority report has levied to 
which I have appended a minute of dissent and in line with wliich my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Thampan, has moved his amendment is the more 
equitable proposition and whether there should be any discrimination 
against China. The Indo-Japanese Trade Agreement has brought in the 
‘‘most-favoured -nation” clause agreement over which we had a delightful 
discourse from my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, and unfortu- 
nately the House was no sleepy on Thursday afternoon that it did not 
listen with that attention and respect to that learned discourse as it would 
otherwise have done. How^ever, it is a fact that the Tndo-Japanese Agree- 


ment has brought about the “most-favoured -nation” clause conditions very 
prominently and as my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, the other day 
alluded, it goes to discriminate against the European countries and the 
United States. That is the inevitable effect of tliat Agreement; but here 
the protection of the sericulture industry doc s not bring in the “most- 
favoured-nation” clause treatment, and, yel , silk being a very special 
article, in which only an expert like my friend, Mr. Hardy, could give us 
sound advice and opinion which we very mu* h respected in the Select 
Committee, yet in spite of his advice we find there is discrimination 
between China and Japan. My Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, 
no doubt pointed out tlie case' of the Japanese silk goods and tried to 
justify that his amendment, if aeceptod, would help the Cantonese piece- 
goods. over which neither Mr. Thampan nor I am convinced. As I go 
on developing my arguments, T will prove tliat there will be still discri- 
mination if we adopt the system of tariff as proposed by the Select Com- 
mittect or ns proposed by Sir Cowasji Jeliangir. Tbo majority report 
removed the sub-division of silk into three classes as provided in the 
original Bill with varying duties and proposed one general rate of duty for 
all classes. The sub-division contained in the original Bill has the unintend- 
ed result of imposing an unfairly heavy duty upon certain kinds of silk fabrw 
as was specified as “all other sorts”. So I concede that the maj^ty report 
has brought the operation of tariff under one scale instead of three sc^s 
for g’lk fabric as was originally proposed in the Bill. There silk fabno 
was divided into three classes, whether they were Japanese silk or 
Shanghai silk, and the scale of tariff was 60 per cent or three rupees i^r 
ppund 60 per cent or Bs. 6-12-0 per pound and 60 per cent or ei^t 
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rupees per pound according to quality. Now, my Honourable friend, Sir 
Cowasji, has split this up into throe divisions again by introducing new 
names and now classification. By the time this debate is over, we will 
be alJ experts in silk names of China and Japan and I challenge Honour- 
able Members if they Imow the names of Indian silk manufactured in this 
country. Sir Cowasji Jehangir has introduced the name of pongee; but,, 
from the list of Cantonese silk merchants, we find that there are ton or* 
fifteen classes of silk which are not included in any of these items, and 
although Sir Cowasji thinks that the Cantonese silks will not be heavily 
taxed, I feel otherwise. I shall just read out from the minute of dissent 
which I appended, where T did point out that there is still discrim in ration* 


“As regards the silk fabrics, protection under new scale of tariff affords almost 
the same protection as hai^ been recommended by the Tariff Board. Unfortunately the 
scale of tariff has been so designed as to discriminate against Chinese silk fabrics. 
From figures supplied to us by the Government and Chinese trades representatives, it 
appears Japan gets an advantage of 15 to 30 per cent in certain articles. On the other 
hand, Chinese silk piecegoods have been represented to us to contain size, and, there- 
fore, of heavier weight in certain coses. This is a point that the Executive must 
scrutinize and if possible so revise the scale of tariff as would not favour Japan 
against China which country is stated to he a friendly consumer of Indian rice and 
cotton. “ 


Sir, I found the Government spokesman on the Select Committee 
wanted to be fair and that Mr. Hard.y, being the only expert who knew 
the diflficultiea of customH and how the tariff was to be levied, as since 
the time was short. I thought it was best to leave it to the Executive 
and give them this mandate that they should not unfairly discriminate 
agsunst China. Certain classes of Chinese goods are at present charged 83 
per cent and 50 per cent ad valorem, nhile the Japanese goods are taxed 
on a different scale under the Tariff Act. Therefore, the nomenclature of 
Chinese silk does not find a place in the present Tariff Act and that was 
the diflSciilty of my Honourable friend. Mr. Hardy; and when this new 
amendment was proposed before the Select Committee, it was represented 
to us that the representatives of Cantonese silk merchants said that they 
would accept fifty per cent plus one rupee. But while Government stated 
that view I had my own doubts, because from those representations that 
were leceived by us and from those samples that were shown to ua, we 
found Chinese silk to be coarser and of heavier stuff with lots of impurity, 
and, therefore, thought that tariff valuation on a weight basis would work 
against China. So, my friend. Mr. Thampan. wants to make it a unifom 
83 per cent which is but slightly higher in one or two cases than what 
Government wanted to give. That is true, it may be higher m one or 
two oases, but lower in other cases, and the net revenue that will come 
to the Government will balance up. Sir, the new scale of tariff— fifty per 
cent plu8 two rupees— according to Mr. Hardy will bring 71 per cent to 
100 per cent tariff on Japanese goods and on Chinese goods 66 per cent to 
94 per cent. I am quoting Government figures, because my friend, Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir, has just pointed out that it is working adversely agamrt 
Japanese goods and not against Chinese goods. I do not sto my fn^a 
hei-e, but he knows that Japanese silk has no impurity, ^d has no size 
out in to add gloss or weight; so, naturally, Japanese silk be^ of supenor 
nualitv will not suffer as this inferior quality of Chmese silk wouUl suffCT 
wder-weight basis. Therefore, it is dear that the duties should be on y 
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ad valorem basis. If it is on an ad valorem basis, still the duty, as at 
present levied, will be on the market price or c. i. /. price, whatever the 
Almighty God oi the Customs Department will rule, but that is immaterial 
to this House. What we want is that there should be no discrimination 
against China. , 

Sir, we have no quarrel with China; China has never dumped goods on 

• this country, nor has China provoked a war. 1 had the privilege to attend 

* a public meeting last evening and I listened to Mr. liajagopalacharia, the 
Great Congress leader, and people were urged to support Mr. Mody's 
cause — ^Buy fndian Goods; and Mr. liajagopalacharia pointed out that 
Japan is the big giant that has already invaded India and is going to invade 
more and more. In comparison with Japan, British will be a pigmy, and 
Britain's influence dn the Indian market is ebbing out, wiiile the Japanese 
influence is increasing every day. If that is so today, then why should 
this country confer any special privilege on Japan, simply because the 
experts of the Commerce Department cannot work out a uniform scale 
of duties and because the nomenclature of Chinese silk cannot be fitted in 
the scale of items. 

Sir, I oppose my friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir's amendment, because it 
again brings out that evil which the Select Committee ruled out — ^whioh, 
th.e Select Committee rightly say, discriminates, and though it wanted to 
bring out a fairer scale of tarifla, I pointed out in my note of dissent 
that it is not completely fair. So 1 appeal to the House to accept my 
friend. Mr. Thampan’s amendment. Of course, if my Honourable fnend, 
the Commerce Member, says that 88 per cent is high, let him suggest a 
via media — let it be 80 per cent or 75 per cent. I would, of course, still 
protest a little, because the unanimous opinion of the Tariff Board was 83 
per cent. We are not here to present a little more money for the pockets 
of the importers of Chinese or Japanese silks or to seek a larger quantity 
of Chinese or Japanese silks coming into this country. If we make any 
error, let it be in the direction of giving a little more protection to the 
Indian silk fabric. 

Sir, there is one point which my friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, pointed 
out, and I was surprised to see that my friend. Sir Cowasji Jehangir, 
opposed it: he said, “make any change you like in 168E, but do not 
make any change in 158F 

Hr. M. Mftswood Ahmad: I did not say, “make any change in 158F“. 
I said, “if you change 158E, then 158F should also be changed". I sup- 
ported Mr. Thampan. 

I 

Hr. B. Das: What I was going to point out is that if we make any 
change in 168E, we have to make consequential changes in 158P. I am 
in agreement with my friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad. If purt silk has a 
particular scale of tariff, how is impure silk to bo charged a higher scale 
of tariff than pure silk, — ^that is ray submission; and I am surprised how 
Sir Cowasji Jehangir asked the House to put on a higher scale of tariffs 
on mixed silk. My Honourable friend, Mr. Thampan, suggested that if 
Government want to consider Sir Cowasji Jehangir 's amendment, he 
would be prepared to accept their via media, provided certain silk names — 
Chinese or Cantonese silk which he named — will be included in that. At 
that time I noticed both my Honourable friends, the Commerce Member 
a;id Mr. Hardy, were too busy getting more particulars from the experts 
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in the Government Gallery there, so I do not know whether Mr. Thampan’s 
suggestion was noted which, I found, Sir Cowasji Jehangir was inclined 
to accept, because he noted the implication of that amendment, because 
his own only names Japanese silk, and does not include Cantonese silk, 
but 1 dc not want to go into all this nomenclature here. Suppose 
tomorrow Japan brings in some other silk and names it Sawada silk, and, 
China brings another silk and calls it Hardy silk. Then Government* 
will have to introduce new nomenclature into the Tariff Act. Therefore, 
it is better if we proceed on the ad valorem basis thus freeing the Customs 
Department from all troubles. Besides, the Customs Department will not 
be faced with new modified silk fabrics wliich may be of the same class 
of silk as are already included in the tariff scale, but, by its introduction, 
importers might be trying to evade higher scale of tariff which it ought 
to pay. I do hope the Honourable the Commerce Member, when he 
replies, will examine the implications that we are pointing out. There is 
a common objection to this practice both from this side and the other side. 
The Commerce Member does not want to discriminate against China nor 
do we, and it is for his expert, Mr. Hardy, to find out how the scales of 
tariff should be devised, so that there may be no discrimination against 
China nor any special favour towards Japan. With these observations, 

I support the motion of rny Honourable friend, Mr. Thampan. 

lb. A. H. Ghuznavi (Dacca cum Mymensingh: Muhammadan Bural): 
Sir, I support the amendment of Sir Cowasji Jehangir. Before I give you 
the reasons for doing so, by way of a personal explanation I would like 
to say that my Honourable friend. Sir Joseph Bhorc, said the other day 
that I accused the Government of not knowing their mind and not knowing 
their facts in regard to raw silk. I said nothing of the kind. There is not 
a single word in ' my speech where I accused the Government of not 
knowing their mind or not knowing their facts. 

Tho Honourable Six Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Baih 
ways): 1 never said so. I merely mentioned raw silk as an example 
illustrating a general proposition which the Honourable Member had made. 


lb. A. B. Ghuznavi: 1 see. This is the amendment which has been 
moved by Sir Cowasji Jehangir, and a similar amendment I moved in the 
Select Committee, which was not accepted. I am glad that where I failed, 
he has succeeded. The difficulty was this. This class of silk is known as 
Pongee. It is a very cheap class of silk. In the first Bill, it was not even 
classified, and it came under the category of otlier sorts and on other sorts 
the tariff was ad valorem 50 per cent or eight rupees per pound which 
worked out to 334 per cent. That was revised, and we had this before 
Us when it was put down at 50 per cent ad valorem plus two rupees per 
pound. That also worked out to nearly 260 per cent. Therefore, this is 
an amendment which is nghtly miide, because it is a very cheap silk and 
is used by tho masses. Secondly, for the same reason, Fuji, Boseki and 
corded have also been classified by name. These are also very cheap silks 
and are used by the masses. Therefore, the duty that has been proposed is 
a sufficient protection as against the Indian production. As far as my 
knowledge goes, there is no production of that kind of silk in India. 
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Then, Sir, there is another remark that I wish to make in this connec- 
tion. . A very serious charge was made in the Tariff Board Eeport as 
against the Bengal Government about the Sericultural Department and 
my Honourable friend, Mr. S. C. Sen. who is unfortunately not here, also- 
pointed out to us in the Select Committee and he has not forgotten to 
mention that fact in his note of dissent. But, Sir. the fact is conclusive 
^ that my Honourable friend had no knowledge at all as to how the Sericul- 
• tural Department was being worked in Bengal. With your permission, I 
will place before the House the facts that I have received from Bengal 
with regard^ to the charges that have been made in the Eeport of the 
Tariff Board. It is a transferred Department, and, therefore, it is under 
a Minister. The first charge that the Members of the Tariff Board made 
was as follows: 

“We have not had the benefit of receiving adequate assistance from the Bengal Gov- 
ernment to enable us to judge exactly the condition of sericulture in that Province 
or the measure of assistance it receives from Government, because their brief replies 
to our main questionnaire were received so late that we had no opport-unity of examin- 
ing them when we were in Bengal. From all appearance, however, it is certain that 
the industry is decaying on account of lack of popular interest and Government en- 
couragement’*. . . . 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): Order, order: 
The discussion as to what the Bengal Government had been doing and 
had not been doing with regard to sericulture is not relevant to the dis- 
cussion on this amendment. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: If that is your ruling, I bow to it. But the 
amendment before us is with regard to silk and this question was also 
raised in the Select Committee, so I thought I was in order in referring to 
the Sericulture Department. However, I shall say what I have to say 
on this subject on the third reading of the Bill. But I do maintain that 
this amendment refers to silk and Mr. Sen objected that the silk industry 
was not being properly looked after by the Bengal Government and so I 
thought that this was the proper time to bring the real facts to the notice 
of the House. In the Eeport it was said that the Bengal Governmenv 
were not doing anything at all. This is not fair and this is not correct. 
There is ample evidence to show that the Bengal Government have done 
quite a lot for this industry and they must be given the credit for this, 
because they have been spending no less than lakhs of rupees even 
now when their financial condition is very bad. Now, Sir, this ameudment, 
to my mind, is a just amendment, and, as I have explained, these silks are 
used by poor consumers and even 50 per cent ad valorem duty plus one 
rupee per pound will be a very high tariff. I support the amendment moved 
by Sir Cowasji Jehangir. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Ganjam cum Yizagnpatam; Non-Muhammadan 
Eural): Sir, I would like to add a few words to this debate. Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, as well as the Honourable Member who has just now resumed 
his seat, have put the case of Japan. My Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, 
and my friend, Mr. Thampan, have put the case of China. Sir, I am not 
concerned either with Japan or with China as such. As a member of 
the Select Committee, I must confess that this is a problem of great 
complexity. It is very difficult to say that I am right and others are 
not right, or that others alone are right and that we are wrong. In all 
these matters, we have tried to give our best thought and at the same 
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time I venture to submit that that was after all the very best that we 
vcould do. We thought when we made those recommendations that we 
covered fairly all the ground that could be covered keeping in view no 
specific country, either Japan or China. On the other hand, we had 
always taken into consideration the fact that China is a very good neighbour 
of ours, that she was purchasing from us raw materials and articles lik^ 
that and that we would not be justified in making any discrimination 
whatsoever as against China herself. Such being the case, one word of 
•explanation is also necessary. When we made these changes in the Select 
'Committee, we found them necessary in consequence of certain changes 
which we had to make with regard to hosiery where it was considered 
that the original proposals of the Government with regard to hosiery on 
the quantity basis was not likely to meet the foreign competition in view 
of the disparity in the weights of those things. On that analogy, certain 
•changes were made with regard to silk also. When the Government 
presented their present rate of duty to us, the Select Committee endorsed 
the same without keeping particiilarly in view the Canton silk or any 
•other silk for the matter of that. We thought the rate would be able to 
cover all that. As my Honourable friend. Sir Cowasji Jehangir, himself 
:admitted, by his proposals he is only confining his attention to a particular 
class of goods and those goods coming only from a particular country, 
namely, Japan. Whereas, my Honourable friend, Mr. Thampaii, is of 
opinion that if the amendment of Sir Cowasji Jehangir is given effect to, 
on the same analogy and principle his amendment also should be given 
effect to, otherwise there would be disparity between the two countries. 

Sir, without making further comments, I would like to point out to 
this House the case which the Canton silks have been making. I was 
supplied with a copy of their case, and, with your permission, I would 
just like to point out what they have got to say about it. I do so, because 
I consider, in a matter of this complexity, we should present the whole 
'Case before the Government and the Government with the advice of their 
experts will be able to come to an understanding with us whether a fair 
and equitable duty cannot be levied on both without making any discri- 
mination, either the one or the other, because it is not our purpose, and 
I do admit it is neither the purpose of the Government to make any 
such discrimination. I would like to present their side of the case and 
leave it to the Government to consider, with the advice of their experts, 
both the proposals and decide whether the modification of Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir on the proposal of the Select Committee made a few days back 
would be an equitable basis for imposition or not. This is what the Canton 
Silk Fiecegoods Importers Association submit: 

“From the customs point of view, the duty on weight basis is sure to prove 
•extremely difficult, onerous and inconvenient, particularly so far as Chinese piecegoods 
■ are concerned. Japanese goods are packed differently, but Chinese silk piecegoods 
•are packed in a manner which docs not allow of opening packages for clearing the goods, 
8inc<) once these packings are opened the silk pieces cannot be repacked unless a factory 
for this purpose is established in India, and unless proporf.y repacked they lose their 
finish and selling price. It was for this reason that hitherto customs authorities 
-nlways preferred an ad valorem duty and Chinese piecegoods have always been 
assessed on ad valorem basis. 

The Tariff Board which has been claimed to be a body of experts after due consi- 
deration of all the aspects of the case also recommended a duty on ad valorem basis 
and suggested the I'ate to be 83 per cent. Neither, therefore, considerations of facili- 
ties for customs collections nor the recommendations of the Tariff Board support the 
proposal now put forward by the Government. * 
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We must respectfuUy submit that the proposed duty does nob place Japanese and 
'Chinese piecegoods on an equal footing so far as the incidence is concerned. As will 
he seen from the attached comparative table the incidence of the duty on comparable 
'Chinese and Japanese piecegoods is much higher in the case of the former and much 
lower in the case of the latter. This we submit is unfair so far as Chinese piece- 
goods are concerned and reacts disadvantageously in the interests of the consumer.*' 

o’Sir, this is the case which they have presented. I would content myself 
"by drawing speciar notice to this aspect jpf the case presented by the 
Cantons in view of the changes which are now proposed to be made by 
the amendment of Sir Cowasji Jehangir and in view of the representations 
made by my Honourable friend, Mr. Thampan. I submit that the Govern- 
ment do consider dispassionately these various proposals, and whatever the 
■Government, after due consideration, decide to be an equitable basis in 
which no country is to be discriminated against another, we shall support 
such a proposition. It is not a case that we in the Select Committee 
have made a certain recommendation and that it should not be changed. 
After all, we do not claim for ourselves all the wisdom in the world. It 
IS quite possible that we have made a mistake and it is up to the Govern- 
ment, with the help of their experts like Mr. Hardy and others, to go into 
the question a little more carefully and see that no injustice is being done 
to any particular class. That is all I have got to say. 

The Honourahle Sir Joseph Shore: Mr. Deputy President, my Honour- 
able friends opposite are quite right in saying that in this matter, there 
is no difference in principle betwcuni us. The only question is, how we are 
U) give effect to and secure the object that both sides have in view. So 
far as an ad valorem duty is concerned, theni are two objections to it. 
The first is the general objection that an ad valorem duty is not as effective 
a safeguard in times of falling prices as a specific duty. As the Tariff 
Hoard have pointed out, an ad valorem duty may fail just when it is most 
needed, that is to say, it becomes less effective when its protection is most 
vanted. That, Sir, is a general objection to an ad valorem duty pure and 
simple, and I think my Honourable fiicnd, Mr. Das, ha.s on moi<^ than 
one occasion expressed liis approval of a specific as against an ad valorem 
duty. 

to. 3. Das: To help the Finance Member. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: That is the first objection. We 
would obviously have preferred a straight specific duty, but there is obviously 
a difficulty here and that difficulty was brought prominently to notice in the 
discussions of the Select Committee. The difficulty arises when you are 
applying a single specific rate to a number of goods which differ very 
greatly in quality and price. 

Then, Sir, my second objection to an 83 per cent duty is that it will 
very largely enhance the duty on the more costly qualities of silk. It is 
not to our advantage to do so for the reason that those high qualities do 
not come into anv great com^/ctition with the silk manufactured in this 
country and an 83 per cent duty may very well kill that import trade 
with the result that we shall lose revenue and benefit no one. 

K. P. Thampan: Do we import such things very largely? 

D 2 
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Thd Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Not in very large quantities, but. 
still the import is, 1 think, not inappreciable. As regards the amendment 
of Sir Cowasji Jehangir, it seeks to maintain the combination of the oA 
valorem duty with the specific duty, and at the same time it does reduce 
the incidence on certain classes which, I must confess, had to bear 
considerable burden. Now, I sympathise very greatly with the point of 
view put forward by my Honourable friends who contended that therq 
should be, as far as possible, no discrimination against China in comparisod 
with Japan. But, I think that my Honourable friends were probably 
labouring under a slight misapprehension. Let us take the classes of goods 
which are dealt with in the amendment of my Honourable friend. Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir. Take fuji and boseki. Fuji and boseki do not, as my 
Honourable friends think, come entirely from Japan. Fuji and boseki are 
terms applied to silks which come both from China and Japan. Then, 
Sir, take the other item, corded silk. That is also a general term and 
most of the silk that comes in under that head is silk from China. Take, 
again, pongee. Pongee is another general term, and most of the silk that 
comes in under this head is silk from Japan. Therefore, we have an 
almost perfect balance of interests if we have this state of afiairs. Fuji 
and boseki come both from China and Japan. Corded comes largely from 
China and pongee comes largely from Japan. I hope, therefore, that with 
that explanation, my Honourable friends will be satisfied that we are not 
really discriminating against China by accepting this motion of Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir. 

Mr. B. Das: None of these items include Cantonese silk; they are all 
Shanghai silk. J 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: That may be, but I am talking 
generally of Chinese silk. I will admit that there are one or two classes 
of Chinese silk which may be somewhat heavily hit by being classed under 
“Other sorts" and having to pay a duty of 50 per cent phis two rupees. 

I think, as far as my information at present goes, those classes will be 
limited probably to two. But I give an assurance to the House that we 
will very carefully consider those classes and if we find that that rate of 
duty is bearing too heavily upon them, we shall have no hesitation in 
coming and asking this House, if necessary, to reduce the duty. 

One other point only remains, and that is in regard to mixtures. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. Mas wood Ahmad, was quite right theoretically 
when he said that when we make this change in respect of silk, we ought 
also to make a corresponding change in the other item. But as a matter 
oi fact, I do not think that any change is necessary there, for most of. 
these mixtures practically are of the nature of or simulate the high quality, 
silks. As was rightly pointed out by my Honourable friend. Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, they come into very close competition with fabrics turned out 
by the handloom weaver. In those circumstances, Sir, I personally have 
no hesitation whatsoever in keeping the duty as it stands in the Dill aa 
recommended by the Select Committee, and I do not think that any 
alteration is necessary in. that respect. Sir, I am prepared to accept the 
amendment of my fnend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir. ; 

Mr. K. B. Thampan: Sir, may I ask my Honourable friend whether 
he has any objection to accept my amendment to Sir Oowaqji 
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JeLangir*s amendment? It is that under item (i) imposing one rupee 
wd 50 per cent ad valorem Ghatpot, Gauze, Paj and Sateen may be 
included; under item (ii) which imposes Bis. 1-8-0 besides 60 per cent 
■ad valorem crepe may be included; and under item (iii) which imposes 
rupees besides 50 per cent ad valorem embroidered hozaria may also 
be^included. 1 think that will cover the whole field. 

• The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: My Honourable friend must know 
icom his experience in the Select Committee how extremely complicated 
this question is. It is utterly impossible for me here and now at a 
minutes* notice to accept an important amendment which may have very 
serious consequences indeed. I shall be very happy, if he will make the 
fluggestion to the Commerce Department, to have it very carefully con- 
sidered, and I will deal with it in connection with the assurance that I 
have just now given in respect of the two qualities of Chinese silk whibh' 
I thii^ may possibly be very hard hit, under our present classification. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : The question is : 

‘*That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, for the proposed Item 
No. 158E the following be substituted : 


«168E 

Fabrics not otherwise specified 
containing more than 90 per 
cent, of silk, including such 
fabrics embroidered with 

artificial silk — 




({) Pongee 

Ad Valorem . 

50 per cent. plu» one 
rupee per pound. 


(n) Fuji, Boseki and 

coided (excluding 

white cord). 

Ad valorem • 

50 per cent, plus one 
rupee and eight annas 
per pound. 


{iii) Other sorts . 

Ad valorem . 

50 per cent, plus two 
rupees per pound*. **. 


The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): The amendment 
moved by Mr. Thampan now automatically falls through. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Bural): Sir, I move: 

**That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the second column of 
the proposed Item No. 158F (t), the words *or artificial silk or of both’ be omitted.** 

Sir, I do not want to repeat the arguments which I urged on the floor 
of the House day before yesterday. The intention of my motion is that 
artificial silk should be treated as cotton and not as silk. Sir, I move. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): Amendment 
moved: i 

**That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the second column of 
the proposed Item No. 158F (t), the words *or artificial silk or of both’ be omitted.**- 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Sir, I will follow the excellent 
example of my Honourable friend and say that I have no desire to add 
to what I have already said on this matter. I oppose the amendmexA. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : The question is : 

*'That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the second column of 
the proposed Item No. 158F (t), the words 'or artificial silk or of both’ be omitted." 

The motion was negatived. • * 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I beg to move: j 

"That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the second column of 
the proposed Item No. 158F (it), the words 'or artificial silk or of both’ be omitted." 

My argument is the same as I have already said. Sir, I move. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdid Matin Chaudhury); Amendment 
moved : 

"That in th© Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the second column of 
the proposed Item No. 158F (li), the worda ‘or artificial silk or of both’ be omitted." 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, 1 oppose the motion. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): The question is:, 

"That in tho Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the second column of 
the proposed Item No. 158F (u‘), the words ‘or artificial silk or of both’ be omitted." 

Tho molion was negatived. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Sir, I bog to move : ; 

"That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column of 
the proposed Item No. 168G (i) (6), for the figures ‘50’ the figures ‘40’ be substituted." 

My reasons are the same «as I gave the other day that there should 
be prefcreiKio to British goods to the extent of ten per cent and not 25 
per cent.. I gave sulficient arguments last time, and now I need not repeat 
them. Sir, I move. 


Mr. Deputy President (Mr, Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : Amendment 
moved : 

"That in tho Schedule to tho Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column of 
the proposed Item No. 158G (») (5), for th© figures ‘50’ the figures ‘40’ be substituted." 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, I dealt with this matter when 
my Honourable friend moved a similar amendment the day before yester- 
day, and T do not think that there is any necessity for me to add to 
w'hat I said on that occasion. I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : The question is : 

"That in the Schedule to tho Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in th© fourth column of 
the proposed Item No. 158G («) (5), for the figures ‘50’ the figures '40* be substituted." 

The motion was nogntived. 
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Mr. A. H. Ohttznavi: 8ir, 1 beg to move: 

**That in Uie Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column of 
the proposed Item No. 158G (t) (&), for the figures and words *50 per cent or 3^ 
annas* the figures and words *40 per cent, or 2^ annas* be substituted.** 

I consider that 40 per cent or 2^ annas is sufficient protection: hence* 
I move. , 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : Amendment 
moved : 

V 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column of 
the proposed Item No. 158G (i) (6), for the figures and words ‘50 per cent or 3;^ 
annas* the figures and words '40 per cent, or 2^ annas* bo substituted.” 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, I dealt with all relevant 
matters connected with Amendments Nos. 24 to 27 the day before yes- 
terday and I pointed out that, in recommending lower rates of duty, 
Honourable Members had not established the ease that those lower rates 
of duty were sufficient to secure to the industry the protection that was 
necessary, and that for that reason I would have to oppose the amend- 
ments. T have nothing further to add. I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : The question is : 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column of 
the proposed Item No. 158G (t) (6), for the figures and words ‘50 per cent or 3i 
annas* the figures and words ‘40 per cent, or 2^ annas’ bo substituted.** 

The motion was ncgativc'd. 

Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi: Sir, 1 move: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in tho fourth column of 
the proposed Item No. 158G (it) (i/), for the figures and words ‘60 per cent or 4 annas* 
the figures and words *40 per cent or 3 annas* bo substituted.” 

For the same reasons that T gave when moving the previous amend- 
ment, I consider this as sufficient protection and I move. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): Amendment 
moved r 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in tho fourth column of 
the proposed Item No. 158G’ (ii) (6), for the figures and words ‘50 per cent or 4 annas* 
the figures and words ‘40 per cent or 3 annas* be substituted.” 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Sir, I oppose the amendment for 
the reasons that I have already given. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : Tho question is : 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column of 
the proposed Item No. 158G (n) (5), for the figures and words ‘50 per cent or 4 annas* 
the figures and words *40 per rent or 3 .annas* be substituted.” 


The motion was negatived. 
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Mr. A. H. Ohusnavi: Sir, I move : j 

**That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column of 
the proposed Item No. 158H (6), for the figures *50* the figures be substituted.'* 

I consider that 35 is sufficient protection. , 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): Amendment 
moved: 

*'That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column of 
(he proposed Item No. 158H (6), for the figures *50* the figures *55' be substituted." 

The Sonourable Sir Joseph Shore: Sir, I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : The question is : 

*‘That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column of 
(he proposed Item No. 158H (5), for the figures *50* the figured *35* be substituted." 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners* Association : Indian Commerce) : 
Bir, I move: 

*'That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the second column of 
the proposed Item No. 158J, for the words * Sateens, Italians' the words 'Sateens, including 
Italians of Sateen weave' be substituted." 

My amendment is of a very simple character. Under the Bill, there 
is a duty of 25 per cent in respect of British goods and 35 per cent 
in respect of non-British goods coming under the category of 
Sateens, Italians, velvets and velveteens and embroidered all- 
overs. As the word “italians” stands, it is calculated to include a great 
many varieties which are not really itaiians, but which are commonly 
known as itaiians. My amendment seeks to confine the meaning of the 
word to what it actually should be, namely, itaiians of sateen weave. The 
amendment is of a formal character, and I movet. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): Amendment 
moved: 

"That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9. in the second column of 
the proposed Item No. 158J, for the words 'Sateens, Italians’ the words 'Sateens, including 
itaiians of Sateen weave’ be substituted." 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Sir, I understand that this is not 
an amendment of substance and that it is only intended to clarify the 
position and make our intention quite clear in this matter. I accept on 
behalf of Government the amendment proposed by Mr. Mody. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): The question is: 

"That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the second column of 
the proposed Item No. 158J, for the words 'Sateens, Italians’ the words 'Sateens, induding 
itaiians of Sateen weave' be substituted." / ; 


The motion was adopted. 
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Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi (Tirhut Division: Muhammadan): I 
(beg to move: 

**That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Ajmendment No. 9, in the second column of 
the proposed Item No. 158L, the following be added at the end : * 

'Fleecy undervesU*.** 

My reasons are that this article of wear stands exactly on the same 
footing as the articles enumerated in 158L: a long list is given under that 
heading, but fleecy underwear is omitted. My submission is that this also 
should be taxed at the same rate as the duty on cotton articles that come, 
imder 158C: but if they are omitted here, it appears that they will l)e hard 
hit and thet duty on these articles will be so high as to affect the agri- 
culturists very much. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will you please explain what is fleecy under- 
vests ? 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: They are undervests which are g3ii'V 
>rally worn by the agriculturists in the winter season : it is a ruidhar banian, 
Si banian which has got a cotton fleece undem^tith. I have seen samples 
of it and I find that a dozen of these undervests, (ff Japanese design, costs 
Es. 4-3-7, weighing six pounds. The present duty on this article is Es. 1-8-0 
per dozen, according to the Tariff Board Eeport at p. 198, serial No. in 
the Schedule 100, or the ad valorem rate of revenue duty whichever is 
higher. That was all right; but now the proposal is to raise it to 12 annas 
per pound which works out to Es. 4-8-0 a dozen, as a dozen weighs six 
.pounds. This increase, in the duty makes it very dear for the poor people. 
That is the reason why I say that it should be included in 158L in tJio list 
•of articles enumerated there. I hope this matter will receive tho kind at- 
tention of the Honourable the Commerce Member; and, just as the other 
points raised by Sir Gowasji Jehangir and Mr. Mody have been accepted 
by him, I hope he, will see his way to give some relief to these poor people 
who generally wear it and who will be unnecessarily taxed so high, when 
there is so much depression in their income and the price level of their 
•articles is not going to be raised a bit higher. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): Amendment 
moved: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Apnendmont No. 9, in the second column of 
-the proposed Item No. 158L, the following be added at the end : 

‘Fleecy undervests*.” 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I rise to a point of order: will it not be 
convenient if 168L and 158M be not disposed of till 1580 is finished, be- 
cause these are really consequential to what wei shall decide about 1580 
and I have some points of order to raise when 1580 is taken up : therefore, 

I suggeet that 1580 may be taken up first. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): What is the point 
of order? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: 1 just want to suggest that amendments under 
158L and 158M are consequential to the proposal under 1580 about hosiery 
because, when the question of hosiery is settled, the question of the several 
lands of hosiery will also be settled. 
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[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) resumed the Chair.] 

Therefore^ I would suggest that we take up 1680 first. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Is there any 
1 p. M. objection to that? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore i No, Sir, I have no objection. 

e 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Which 
amendment has been moved? 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: I have moved my amendment, Sir. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Maulvi Mu- 
hammad Shafeve Daoodi has moved his amendment. . . . 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I have raised a point of order that this should 
be taken afterwards. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty)-. Dr. Ziaud- 
din Ahmad wants it to be postponed? Is that so? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Yes, Sir; it should be postponed, and it can bo 
taken up after No. 1580 has been disposed of. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Yes, we 
can keep that in abeyance. There is nothing wrong in it. It can be 
kept in abeyfincc for the present. 

Then, which is the next amendment, Mr. Ghu/.navi’s? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, 1 rise to a point of order again. 1 consider 
that the discussion of hosiery at this stage is out of order and against the 
Standing Order. Standing Order 31 clearly says this- 

“A motion must not raise a question substantially identical with one on which the 
Assembly has given a deci.sion in the same Session.** 

Now, the Assembly has given a decision in the same Session. Then, 
the Standing Order says: 

“Provided that nothing in this Standing Order shall, unless the President in any case 
otherwise directs, be deemed to prevent the making of any of the following motions, 
namely : 

(n) a motion for the taking into consideration or the refercnco to a Select Com- 
mittee of a Bill, where an amendment has been carried to a previous motion of the 
same kind to the effect that the Bill be circulated or re-circulated for the purpose 
of eliciting opinions thereon ; 

(6) any motion for the amendment of a Bill which has been re-committed to a 
Select Committee, or re-circulated for tho purpose of eliciting opinions thereon; 

(c) any motion made as tho result of a conference under rule 40; 

(d) any motion for tho amendment of a Bill which i.s consequential on, or designed 
merely to alter the drafting of, another amendment which has been carried; 

(c) any motion for tho amendment of a Bill made after the return of the Bill by 
the Governor General for re-consideration by the Assembly; 

(/) any motion which has to be or may be made within a period determined by or 
under the rules or standing orders.** 
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Now, I draw the attention of the Housev to the rule that “a; motion 
must not raise a question substantially identical with one on which the 
Assembly has given a decision in the same Session”. Sir, in this Session 
the Assembly has given a decision that the duty on hosiery shall be 
Rs. 1-8-0 per dozen, and now the same question is raised in another form 
on the floor of the House by niy friend who repeatedly said that he was 
not going beyond what was recommended by the Tariff Board, and the 
Board recommended Rs. 1-8-0 per dozen, while by the amendment pro- 
Jposed, a different method of calculation is suggested. He said time after 
time that this motion was the same, and, instead of suggesting so much 
per dozen, it suggests so much per pound, but only the classification is 
different. Therefore, w\^ cannot say that it is not substantially the same 
motion, simply because jv different method of calculation has betn intro- 
duced. Therefore, 1 maintain that the motion betorc us is substantially 
the same as the previous one, which is practically equivalent to Rs. 1-8-0 
per dozen w’hich we have already passed. So far wo have boon discuss- 
ing the Bill as a' whole and 1 could not raise this objection, but when we 
come to tliis particular item, which has already been discussed and dis- 
posed of by the Assembly, and which is substantially the same as we have 
passc-d on the 13th February, 1033, 1 maiirtain, Sir, that, according to 
this clause in the Standing Order, any further discussion on this amend- 
ment is out of order. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Ijeader ci the House): Sir. I 
submit 'J.irJ Standing Order No. 31 lias no applic.ation to this casci. The 
motion l)ofore ihe House is tlia't the Schedule do stand part of tlie Bill. 
Therefore, you liavc to see whotli(,r the Scliedulo which is now btfforo the 
House is suhstautially identical witli the Schedule to the previous Bill. 
That is the question. Tt is not whether one partieiilaj’ i((‘ni is the 

same or not. Tliat is not the qnesiioii. The broad question is whether 
the Schedule; to the present Hill is substantially ide ntical with the. Sche- 
dule to tin; previous one, and if yon. Sir, compare the two Schedules, you 
will find they are sulistautially different, except that there is i.nly one 
item whicdi is common to both, tliat is hosiery. Fjxcept that oir; item, 
the Schedules are entirely different. That is the broad question. 

Then, coming to tlic details, Sir, if w(*ro considering only this par- 
ticular then my submission would he tliat the really substantial 

question is what should he the incidcnct; of taxation. In thi- previous 
Bill, w’c say that the incidence; of taxation should he so and so on a dozen 
basis, and now' we say that tlu; incidence of taxation slioiild he on a 
weight basis. Bvcni on the, particular item the issues an; diffonMit. But 
I need not argiu* on that basis. T put my case on tin'. lyroader oasis that 
the two Schedules are substantially different. 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muin.rnmadtin Urban): Sir, 
as regards the explanation given by my Honourablo friend, the Leader 
of the House, T think lie go('s loo far. Jh*, says that tlie motion liefuro 
the House is that the Schedule to the Bill bo taken into consideration. 
But what is the Schedule? The Schedule contains a number of items. 
Now, supposing a decision has already been reached on one particiihur 
Item. Is it the contention of Government that if you put it in another 
Schedule, you can have the same decision re-opened in the same Session? 
Surely, that is not the meaning of the phrase "substantially the same 
motion”. The same question is raised, and it is something like res judicata. 
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[N\boii a Court has docided a certain point, you cannot re-open it 
it is set aside by a higher Court. Hi^re, 1 think, it seems to be a very 
wholesome rule that m the same Session you cannot move the same 
question over and over again. It does not matter if there are a number of 
items in the Schedule, for you cannot say by inserting certain items which 
have already been decided upon that because there are other items in 
the same Schedule, therefore the motion becomes different. We must * 
look at each item. The question is whether a certain item has been decided 
upon or not. What was the question with regard to hosiery? Surely, the 
question was whether there should be a protective duty or not. The House 
has decided that there should be such a duty, and, I take it, according to 
this Standing Order, the question is settled so far as this Session is 
concerned. Supposing the House has decided that the duty should be 
25 per cent ad valorem and in the same Session you bring forward another 
motion that it should be 30 per cent, ad valorem. As if that is not enough, 
supposing that again, on a third occasion, in the same Session, you bring 
in another motion that the duty shall be 40 or 50 per cent ad valorem, 
surely that is uot the intention of the Standing Order, for if Government 
can go on like that, there would be no finality to any matter. It is to 
set at rest the question so far at least as one particular Session is concerned 
that this Standing Order has been enacted, and I submit that the explanfik 
tion ^ven by my Honourable friend, the Leader of the House, is far too 
technical and does not meet really the scope and intention of the Standing 
Order. 

Sir Hati Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan) : If we turn to clause 2 of the Bill, we find it reads as follows : 

“The amendmente apecified in the Schedule to this Act shall be made in the 
Second Schedule to the Indian Tariff Act, 1894.“ 

Consequently, what we are dealing with is the amendment to Tariff Act 
of 1894, and, if we turn to the Schedule, we find that the Schedule as 
such has no independent existence apart from the amendments, because 
the Schedule says: 

“See section 2. Amendments to the Second Schedule to the Indian Tariff Act, 
1894.“ 

Therefore, if we read clause 2 of the Bill, each amendment has an 
independent existence, and the mere fact that they are collated under 
■one Schedule cannot deprive them of that independent existence. As a 
matter of fact, each motion under each particular ,head amending the 
corresponding item of the Indian Tariff Act is separately moved and is, 
therefore, subject to separate amendment. That being the case, the 
amendment to Item No. 1580, namely, dealing with hosiery, raises^ the 
-question whether a similar motion is not barred by a previous decision, 
given in this Session. I submit the answer is plain. The motion that 
this amendment stand part of the Bill has to be independently moved 
and must be independently moved under clause 2 of the Bill. If it has 
to be independently moved, it is a motion, and that motion, therefore, if 
it is barred, must be barred, because there is a decision of this House on 
a substantially the same question. That, I submit, narrows the whole 
point, to this : Is the motion that this do stand part of the Bill — ^has been 
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the subject of a decision of this House before? And 1 think the Honour- 
able the Leader of the House admits, at any rate, acquiesces in the view 
advanced by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad that it has already been the subject ot 
a previous decision. In that view I think that the Standing Order doea 
bar a re-agitation of the same question by this House in the same Session. 

Mr. F. E. James (Madras : European) : May I make one observation?' 
I differ from my Honourable friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, with very great 
respect and diffidence, but, surely, in dealing with this motion and the 
motion which was moved earlier in the year and accepted by the House, 
we must take into consideration the purposes of those motions. I 
respectfully suggest that It is impossible to regard each individual item 
in the Schedule as an isolated and unrelated item. My Honourable friend 
quoted from clause 2 of this Bill. What is the purpose of the Bill of 
which clause 2 forms a part? The purpose is to amend the Indian Tariff 
Act. 1894: 

“for the purpose of affording pioteetiou to tlio sericultural industry and to the 
cotton and silk textile industries in British India and for certain other purposes." 

I am speaking from recollection, but 1 think I am right in saying that 
the other Bill, of which the other motion formed a part, was a Bill for 
the purpose of safeguarding certain industries, and it was made clear at 
the time that that purpose was a particular purpose, liaviug regard to- 
certain circumstances. The purpose of this Bill is protection to certain 
industries as a result of the finding of the Tariff Board. 1 suggest to you 
if the interpretation wliicli has been given by various Honourable Members, 
in this House is accepted, then it might debar for a long time any legis- 
lation in pursuance of a report of the Tariff Board if there happens to 
have been a temporary measure affording temporary safeguarding protection 
or temporary protection to a particular industry. What I suggest is that 
the underlying purpose of this Bill must bo taken into account in dealing 
with this particular motion, and, if it is taken into account, it will be 
seen that the purpose of this motion is different from the purpose of the 
other motion which was passed by this House earlier this year. 

Baja Bahadur Q. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly ; Non- 
Muhammadan Eural): It seems to mo that my Honourable friend, Mr. 
James, did not quite follow the substance of the position here. Supposing 
that instead of having so many articles in this Schedule there was only 
one, and that is 1580, will not that item by itself result— and I submit 
that is the crucial test— is that or is that not amending the Schedule? 
Would it not be called amending the Schedule all the same?^ Starting 
•from that position, the question is whether this identical subject had not 
been substantially decided by a previous decision of this House in tJ«V 
Session, This Session is the important thing. Mr. James seems to 
have forgotten it. 

Mr. F. E. James: No, not at all. 

Bala Bahadur O. Kridinamachariar: T do not understand what differ- 
ence there can be in principle. The question is not whether the object is 
safeguarding or protecting, the question is whether this thing has been 
decided iti this Session or not. Here is an individual item of hosiery. 
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lliat itam has baen. subjectad to a duty, call it safaguardiug duty or 
protecting duty, call it by any name you like, this House came to a deci- 
sion which interpreted in ordinary common parlance would mean that it 
has decided that a certain duty shall be imposed upon it, never mind 
what the object is. Having done that, this House is again called upon 
to alter that duty in this Session whether it is something more or even: 
something less. I say, either way it cannot be held to be a new matter, 
and the fact which I submit for your consideration is not the purpose for 
which the Bill is framed, but as to whether this particular item has 
or has not been subject to a substantial decision by means of that previous 
enactment. If it has been, T submit, your hands are tied so far as this 
Session is concerned, and you will have to take it to the next Session. 

(Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad rose to speak.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanrnukham Chetty): Dr. 
‘Ziauddin Ahmad has already spoken. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: 1 want to reply. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shunmukliam Chetty) : He cannot 
reply on a point of order. 

1 

Mr. H» P. Mody: It may be that this House was called upon earlier 
in the Session to pronounce a decision with regard to the relief which is 
required by tlic hosiery industry, but the issue that was placed before us 
then was admittedly on different ground from the grounds on which wc 
arc asked to decide today. What was the position then> On account 
of competition from the irniiortcd article, the hosiery industry was being 
veiy seriously affected. So without dc(*iding whether that industry 
deserves protection or not, certain immediate temporary relief was given 
to that industry, hut If w’c are asked a different question, namely, whe- 
ther we are going to protect the induslry for a certain period of 5 'ears, 
then we have got to consider various other things, whether the industry 
stands in need of ])roteetion and whether it has satisfied all the 
requirements laid down by the Fiscal Commission, and so on. 

’ The points of view operating on the minds of Honourable Members 
when deciding these matters are entirely different, and my submission is that 
what we are asked to decide today is something very different to what we 
were asked to consider on the previous occasion. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (('hittagong and Bajsbahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Bural): Even if wc assume the arguments of my friends, Mr. 
James and Mr. Mody, that the reasons were different, T should like to 
place before you another eonsitleration. The main point is whether 
there should be a duty on this. 'Hie arguments may be quite different. 

The arguments are no part of this .Bill, and they cannot form part of a 
Bill, and whatever may be the reasons, even assuming that there are 
different reasons, the motion before the House is whether there should 
be a particular duty on hosiery. On that point, T think the motion is the 
same, whether the reasons were quite different or not. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
'Clock.' • 



The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Halt Past Two of the Glook, 
Air. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


THE MATCHES (EXCISE DUTY) BILL. 

Presentation op the Hepout op the Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): Sir, 1 beg to 
{present the Beport of the Select Committee on the Bill to provide for the 
imposition and collection of an excise duty on matches. 

Sir, I should like to take this opportunity to call your attention to certain 
incidents in connection with this and other Select Committee lleports and 
•ask you to make such observations as you think fit upon them. I think 
all Honourable Members will have seen in the Press this morning what 
purported to be a very full statement of the conclusions of the Select 
Committee on this Bill. I am afraid it has been a common incident lately 
for reports to appear in the Press of conclusions arrived at at Select 
Committee meetings in the course of their proceedings. I feel sure that 
there is not one Honourable Member who will question it that that is a> 
very undesirable occurrence. It is not only entirely contrary to the procedure 
which ought to bo followed in connection with Select Committee discussions, 
but it also tends to give very misleading impressions to the public. In this 
particular case, for example, the report in the Hindustan Times had a head- 
line to one of its paragrax)hs — “Duty to take effect from October lst“. That 
obviously misleads the public. It is entirely incorrect. I only mention that 
as showing some of the harm that occurs from a procedure) of this kind; 
but, of course, the main objection is to the publication in the Press of reports 
of confidential proceedings. You, Sir, have on other occasions had remarks 
to make on that, and I feel f cannot present this Beport without calling 
attention again to a very undesirable practice. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour- 
able the Finance Member has done well to call the attention of the Chair 
to this improper conduct on the part of a news agency in ])ublishing before- 
hand an almost verbatim report of the Beport of the Select Committee on 
the matches excise. The House might remember that on a previous occa- 
sion the Chair appealed for the co-operation of the Press in building up 
healthy parliamentary conventions in this country, and for that purpose it 
is essential that the Press should not give publicity to detailed reports of 
the proceedings of a Select Committee until that report has been actually 
presented to the House. Th.^, Chair is not unaware of the fact that the 
members of the Select Committee do not take an oath of secrecy, and 
somehow or other proceedings of Select Committees might leak out. 
Though a news agency might come into possession of certain information, 
it is up to them to see that that news is published at the proper time. The 
House knows that the powers of the Chair and of this House in bringing 
home this lesson to newspaper agencies is rather limited, but though the 
powers may be limited, yet the Chair has got powers to bring it home t6 
recalcitrant newspapers and news agencies: and if there is a repetition of 
this offence — ^the Chair calls it an offence, because it is a parliamentary 
offence — the Chair proposes to exercise whatever powers it has got. (Loud 
Applause.) 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): With regard 
to the point of order raised by the Honourable Member, Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmad, — the Honourable Member, Maulvi Shafee Daoodi, has got some- 
thing to say ? 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Yes. The point is that the Honour-^ 
able the Leader of the House said just now that it was hosiery alone — one of 
the subjects under discussion — which w^as decided by the first Bill passed 
in this House and the same subject is taken up in this Bill also; and if 
that is admitted, then it appears that a substantial measure which was 
adopted in the first Bill is going to be discussed in this Bill at the same 
time ; and what appears to mo to be very clear is that if one substantial 
measure, whicli was passed and passed in the other Bill, is going to be 
discussed in this Bill also, then it is barred under this section 31. But if 
the point which has now been raised is that the whole Schedule is construed 
as one motion put before the House, then the difficulty is more in relation to 
the Government motion, because I find that the first Bill which was passed 
has a substantive clause in it, thus: 

“The amendments specified in the Schedule to this Act shall be made in the Second' 
» Schedule to the Indian Tariff Act, 1894.” 

Exactly the same words arc used hero in the Bill in our hands. The 
whole Schedule can be considered to bo barred by clause 31 of the Stand- 
ing Orders, but I do not take it in that light. I say that every item which 
is discussed is by itself a substantive motion: and when this item has been 
discussed and passed, it should not be allowed to be discussed and passed at 
this stage in this Bill. That is a very clear point, and I hope the Honour- 
able Member will see his way to accepting this point of order. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Stand- 
ing Order on which the Honourable Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad relies for his con- 
tention is Standing Order No. 31: 

**A motion must not raise a question substantially identical Tvith one on which the 
Assembly has given a decision in the same Session.” 

In deciding with this point of order, what the Chair has to do is to 
interpret the word “motion". What exactly is a motion under this Stand- 
ing Order? And the Chair has also to interpret the meaning of the. words 
“substantially identical". So far as the interpretation of the word 
“motion" is concerned, a motion is that which has been read out to the 
House by the Chair. That is the motion. The motion on the previous 
occasion, when the other Bill was under discussion, was that “the Schedule- 
to that Bill stand part of the Bill", and the motion that has been read out 
to the House under this Bill is “that the Schedule to this Bill stand part 
of the Bill". Therefore, the motion in this instance means that the whole 
Schedule do stand part of the Bill. It cannnot be construed as meaning 
tihat that motion consists of various individual motions to the effect that 
“item No. 1 stand part", “item No. 2 stand part", and so on. It is not to 
be construed like that. If that were so, then the Chair would be bound to 
put the motion in that form. Therefore, so far as the word “motion" ie^ 
concerned, it must be taken that the motion before this House is that “the 
Schedule to the Bill stand part of the Bill". Now, the Chair hag to decide- 
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whether that motion raises a substantially identical issue to the one ou 
which the Assembly has given a decision in the same Session. In deciding 
whether a Schedule to a Bill raises substantially an identical motion, no 
hard and fast rule can be given. Every motion has to be judged on its own 
merits and in the light of individual cases. When a Schedule is incorporated 
in a Bill, it is for the Chair to decide whether, in the light of the various 
items that go to make up the Schedule, it can reasonably be construed to 
false a substantially identical issue. Applying that test, the Chair finds 
that in the Schedule to the original Bill, which has already been passed in 
this House, certain amendments were made to Item No. 43C, which the 
Chair finds is included in Part II of Schedule II of the Indian Tariff Act, 
the heading of which is “Articles which are liable to non-protective duty at 
special rates". In the present Bill, the Chair finds that the Schedule 
seeks to amend Part VII of Schedule II of the Indian Tariff Act, the heading 
of which is “Articles which are liable to protective duty at special rates". 
Therefore, the Schedule under the old Bill and the Schedule under the 
present Bill have two different objects in view. Therefore, the Chair holds 
that this Schedule does not raise a substantially identical issue which has 
been disposed of in the House and the Chair, therefore, holds that the 
Schedule is in order. 

Hr. A. H. Ohuznavl: Mr, President, I beg to move: 

“T^nt in thft iSrhedule to the RiH in Amendment No. 9 for the proposed Item 
No. 1580 the following be substituted : 

« ISS*), Cotton^ Hosthry, the following, namely : 

{a) Cotton undervests, knitted or woven , Ad valorem 25 cent, or one 

rupee and eight 
annns per dozen 
whichever is 
higher. 

(b) Cotton socks or stockings • . . .Ad valorem 25 per cent, or 

eight annas per 
dozen pairs 
whi'»hever is 
higher’.’* 

I have eriven notice of this amendinent. beenuse it is based on the specific 
recommendation of the Tariff Board. The Tariff Board recommended ft 
protective duty of Bs. 1-8-0 a dozen for underwears and for socks and 
stockings eight annas per dozen pairs. Although a uniform rate of Bs. 1-8-0 
a dozen would have proved unjust, yet the Tariff Board found it on evidence 
that it was workable, and I have not, therefore, attempted to alter bv my 
amendment, the nrotection that they have proposed. On page 179 of their 
Beport, the Tariff Board say: 

“We find that the average cost of mamifsrturing a dozen vests weighing three pounds 
two ounces a dozen may be put at Bs. 3-5-6.’’ 

And then, they go on: 

“The fair selling price would be raised to Bs. 3-14-0 a dozen. Comparable Jannnese 
vests weighing two pounds eight ounces a dozen are available at a c. i. f. price of- 
Bs. 2-6-0 a dozen.” i 

Therefore, their finding was that the measure of protection that was 
necessary was Bs. 1-8-0 a dozen. When the old Bill was introduced in this 
House — ^although we did not have then the Beport of the Tariff Board 
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before us, — ^we were told in the Select Committee that the taxation pro- 
posed in that Bill was based on the recommendation of the Tariff Board. 
Then the Tariff Board also discussed whether it would be possible to give 
the protection in pounds instead of in dozens. They found that it was 
difficult to work. In that connection, the Tariff Board say: 

“To- afford adequate protection, it will, therefore, be necessary to fix a duty per , 
pound sufficiently high to cover this difference.** 

They felfc that there was a difficulty in giving protection on the basis of 
pounds, and they said: 

“This difficulty will not arise if the duty is levied on the basia of quantity.** 

They carefully examined the matter from the point of view of the duty to 
be levied on the basis of quantity and referred in passing to the question of 
levjnng the duty on the basis of pounds, which, in their opinion, v/as difficult 
of application. Sir, so far as the hosiery industry is concerned, I under- 
stand that it would prefer a duty of 1-8-0 a dozen to a duty of nine 
annas a pound as was proposed by Government. Even in the Select 
Committee some of them, who were looking to the interests of the industry, 
were of opinion that it would be far better to go back to the old Bill and 
to have the duty per dozen and not per pound. Now, let us examine the 
batis on which we arrived at the duty per pound and thus raised the duty 
from nine annas to twelve annas per pound. The statement is embodied in 
the Beport of the Select Committee in the minute of dissent by Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmad and myself. It was very kindly supplied to us by Dr. Meek. The 
statement puts down, as the first item, the fair selling price as determined 
by the Tariff Board for undervests comparable with the Japanese imports 
weighing pounds per dozen, 62 annas per dozen. W(‘. do not know what 
is the standard size of those iindervests. We do not know what are the 
counts of yarn used in their manufacture. We do not know whether they 
are closely wovcai or loosely. TTighei* counts arid loom*, knitting will lower 
the weight, while lower counts and close knitting wdll raise the weight. 
There is nothing to find out w’hat size they havi*. taken as the standard size. 
Taking the figure of fair selling priee determined by the Tariff Board as 62 
annas, that fair selling price was determined by the Tariff Board in 1932, 
and that is not the fair selling price of 1934. Therefore, when they also 
♦^^ook the c.i.f. price of Japanese hosiery, it w’^as the c.i.f. price of 1932 and 
not of 1934. According to the Tariff Board, they find that the protection of 
Bs. 1-8-0 per dozen which is equivalent to 9 3/5 annas per pound was recom- 
mended in 1932, and how do we calculate now? We take the fair selling 
price, so far as Indian goods are concerned; but. as I have already said, we 
do not know what is the standard size, whether they have taken it as 32^ 
or 30^ average. We do not know what is the count that was used, 
higher or lower, because it makes a considerable difference. There we take 
the fair selling T)rice of 1932, but w'-e are comparing now^ with the Japanese 
c.i.f. price of the present day. The industrialists w\anted the Government 
to bring recent prices and so they sent a telegram to ascertain the recent 
prices. Taking into account the Indian goods, w’c take the fair- selling price 
as founded by the Tariff Board, but, mow, in comparing with the comparable 
Japanese vests, we take the c.i.f. price of 1934 and not of 1932. According 
to the statement embodied in our minutes of dissent, the average c.i.f. prices 
per dozen at Calcutta of a large range of qualities of sizes 26^^ to 34" with 
an average weight of two pounds four ounces, per dozen is 32.8. Well, Sir, 
what is this average? 
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Before I proceed with this law of average which is playing a very great 
part in these calculations, let me tell this House what disaster the law of 
average had played in the late Crimean War. I refer to the boots oi 
average size sent by the British Govt^rnment for the use of their soldiers 
during the Crimean War. When the consignment of boots reached Crimea, 
it was found that they would not fit anybody. On enquiries being made, 
the Government learnt that the boots had been made of average size and 
* the Government found that the law of average was worked out correctly, 
but — there is always the but — the result was disastrous. This law oi 
average, so^far as hosiery is concerned, is worked out correctly, but with 
disastrous results. Now, what is this average c.i.f. price ? A telegram w'as 
sent to Bombay and Calcutta to find out the c.i.f. price of average Japanese 
hosiery. Here it seems to me that the average sizes concerned were 26" 
to M". As far as 1 understand from the traders, the Japanese standard 
size is 32" and that can only be worked up if you take the average between 
28"' and 36". The average size of Indian hosiery is not given. As for com- 
parable Japanese vests, the average size has bteii taken at 30" and not 32", 
and, ill order to raise the level of protection, the average was taken as 30" 
and not 32", because, once you take the average 32", tlio protection that is 
needed goes down, fn order to strike an average, you have to take into 
consideration standard qualities, standard sizes and their proportion to the 
total. The statenumt is silent in these respecds. liatlier it goes to show 
that the present summer qualities .alone have been considered. The average 
must be all goods — of summer as well as winter wear. If you have taken 
the c.i.f. price of the vests by telegram from the ports of Calcutta and 
Bombay in March, it must have been of summer goods and you have not 
taken into consideration the winter goods. Then, what is the count that 
was used? If a higher count is used, tln‘ weight must be lower. But, 
supposing a lower count has been used: Have you taken into consideration 
all the counts that are used, 30 ’.s, 20 ’s, 16 's and 10 's? You are not told 
wdiat were the counts that were taken into consideration when that average 
was taken. Then, what is the texture? Closely knit or loosely knit? You 
must know these facts. Merely stating thal. a large*, range of qualities w.is 
examined is, I submit, absolutely niislfading, withoui llie specilicatioM of 
any of these particulars. 

Then, there is another point. The weight of uiidervosts of size 32’' 
.For summer we.ar varies according to count, the count of the 

• YJirn that was us('d; and, again, it vari(*s in texture, it variiis 

between one pound liight ounces and three pounds eight ounces. What Is 
the .wtrage that you have taken of vests mar'e of counts 30 ’s, 20 s, .16 s 
or lO's? You have to 'weigh them separately, and also to .ascertain their 
proportion of the total. Then and then alone you can work out an 
average. 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra: What were you doing in the Select Committee if 
yon did not find these things? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: The difficulty is that I do not want to introdu 3 e 
any heat: nor divulge what took place in the Select Committee: but the 
whole question of hosiery was disposed of in 20 minutes. So far as this 
important item of this Bill was concerned, 20 minutes or 30 minutes were 
considered quite enough. Take, for instance, winter wear; they are of 
cotton and they vary in weielit from four pounds to nine pounds. Let me 
^plain a little more. The Tariff Board recommended that the comparable 

W 2 
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Japanese vests weigh two pounds eight ounces, and they were giving a 
diherence ot protection between two pounds eight ounces and three pounds 
two ounces i* dozen. On that basis, of course, as I have pointed out, the 
difference is that the protection they needed was lis. 1-8-0 a dozen or nine 
annas a pound if they wanted to have it on the pound basis. There are 
findings on which they came to that conclusion. 1 do not know wha^ 
Government’s case is, but they take shelter under the subsequent clause,* 
and that is this. Mind you, they have examined none excepting those 
who are interested in the industry. They have not examined any one on 
behalf of the consumers or on behalf of the importers although the im- 
porters wanted to offer evidence. What they had to say was not heard. 
This is only one sided evidence, but even on that they say : 

“We understand that the imported goods often weigh not. more than two-thirds 
of the weight of tho Indian manufactures with which they compete. Thus the Indian 
goods weighing three pounds a dozen have to compete with the imported goods whose 
average weight will not be more than two pounds a dozen.*' 

1 think Government, in attempting to prove their case of 12 annas, 
will be taking shelter under this. We ffnd that their own case is nine 
annas a pound which is equivalent to Ils. 1-8-0 a dozen. Here they say, 
“We understand, etc.”. Somebody informed them about all this, .but 
they have not tested all that. They merely go on saying that, “We 
understand that such and such a thing has happened”. They say nothing 
further. 

The other day, I made my submission that it is very difficult to follow 
this without the cvidencu ll we liaU tlie eviaence, we couiu have gone into 
the matter very caret ully. How did they come to that finding? How 
do they say, “We unaerstand, etc.’'? What was tne evidence before 
them? We have only to ta^e what they say in their Iteport and nothing 
else. If we have to ^o on the basis of the iteport, let us take the portion 
wuere they say, “We find, etc.”. That means that they must have gone 
into tho matter very carotuily and then come to that finding. And they 
say that it ih very difficult to impose a protective duty per pound. It wiU 
be far better to do so by the dozen, and that is the reason why they came 
out in the first Hill on the basis of a dozen and not of pounds. The Gov- 
ernment, however, take the fair selling price of 1932 of Indian goods, keep 
it constant and compare it with the c.i.f. price of the Japanese goods ot 
March, 1934, of a smaller size and lesser weight, thereby reducing the cost 
of Japanese goods and increasing the protection to be given to Ind.an goods. 
The protection is estimated at lOJ annas, that is, on the Calcutta invoices 
on the Calcutta imports. Then, they take up Bombay. Indian hosiery is 
manufactured throughout India. They have taken into account the im- 
ports of Japan into Calcutta. Calcutta imports are of lighter quality. 
We pressed them to take that into account, because it raises the level of 
protection. Have they taken the average of Indian manufacture which 
is sold in Bombay? When you take the average of Bombay also with 
Calcutta, surely take also tlie average of the Indian production which is 
sold in Bombay. That must be of higher weight. No, they do not do 
that. Then they find that so far as Calcutta is concerned, lOJ annas 
should *?)e given, and in Bombay the protection is 13 annas 3 pies. Taking 
again the inexorable law of averages, they hit upon 12 annns, or as my 
Hpnourablo '^xiend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, puts it in bis amendment at 
-11 annaa 9 pies, which they now want to allow. The Fiscal Commission 
bas 8|»id very clearly that the measure of protection should be given aftsT 
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considering that the burden must not be higher than the masses can bear; 
and bigh protection always results in inefiiciency and a desire not to try 
and improve and come into the market with competitive prices. The Bill 
provides very high protection. Wo are yot to know, according to the 
Tariff Board Report, whether it is a suitable or unsuitable industry. They 
say that you must find out first whether it is a suitable industry 
where you can give protection. If it is unsuitable and you give 
protection, it hits the masses, results in nothing and ends in just tha 
opposite of what you want to do. We have today passed the amendment 
so far as sitli is concerned. Here they do not even classify them. Give 
protection, I have no objection. But it should be on the basis of the 
recommendations of the Tariff Board. It is heavy, but we should not hit 
the masses harder and also the consumers by raising it; but we have 
passed it; and, as far as I understand, the industries also think it better 
for them to have Rs. 1-8-0 per dozen. That is why I gave notice of this 
amendment. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chctty): Amendment 
m/^ved : 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill in Amendment No. 9 for tho proposed Item 
No. 1580 the following be substituted : 

‘1580. Cotton Hosiery, the following, namely : 

(а) Cotton underveats, knitted or woven . . Ad valorem 25 per cent or 

one rupee and 
eight anna* 
per dozen 

whichever is 
higher. 

(б) Cotton socks or stockings . .Ad valorem 25 per cent oi 

eight annas per 
dozen pairs 
whichever is 
higher ».*» 

Mr. M. Maawood Ahmad: Sir, I beg to move an amendment in this 
connection. 1 wrote the amendment very late and I hope you will kindly 
allow me to move the amendment, though I have given notice of it only 
today. I gave notice yesterday as well, but by mistake I forgot to write 
one item and so I have corrected the same amendment of which I gave 
notice yesterday. The amendment runs: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill in Amendment No. 9 for tlie proposed Item 
No. 1580 the following he substituted : 

‘1580. Cotton Hosiery, the following, namely : 

(а) Cotton undervests, knitted or woven Ad valorem 25 per cent or 

one rupee 
eight annas per 
dozen or 9 
annas jper 
pound, which- 
ever is higher. 

(б) Cotton socks or stockings ... .Ad valorem 25 per cent, or 

eight aimas per 
dozen pairs or 
9 annas per 
pound, wnioh- 
ever is high- 
er*.’* 

. I want to say that the change which 1 have proposed is .... . 
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Maulvi Muhammad Shales Daoodi: On a point of order, Sir. I think 
there is some confusion. This amendment comes after the amendment 
moved by Mr. Ghuznavi. It is an amendment on the same question. 
amendment is lis. 1-8-0 per dozen. My amendment is He. 0-9-0 per 
pound for the same article .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Sliaumukham Ohetty): Mr. 
Maswood Ahmad gives three alternatives. • 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Let the; alternative of Mr. Ghuz- 
navi be disposed of first. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaiuniikham Chett}’): Wo 
shall have e discussion on both. That will simplify matters. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: 1 had also movt^d an amendment'. 

Mr, President (Tlie Honourable ISir Shamnukhaui Ohetty): Have 
you got one prior to Mr. Maswood s amendment? 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: No, it is on the same point. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: fclir, 1 have given three alternatives to the 
Govornmeno, and Governniont can accept one of them. In this connection 
it is very important to know how many hosiery factories exist in tlie 
country loda^. Hosiery tiadc affects my constituency too, and so 1 want 
to inform tlie House as Lo where these hosiery factories are situated in 
India, so that the House may be in a position to judge the real condition 
of the industry. In Bengal, there are 44 power factories and about 100 
hand factories. Next comes the Punjab, and there you will find that there are 
80 power factories and about 180 hand factories. In the IJ. P., practically 
there is no indepeiidtuit hosi(*ry factorA', but there are about four mills in 
which a separate hosiery department is maintained. Jn the 0. P., there 
are six factories. In Bombay, there at’e seven, in Madras there are 14, 
and ill Burma there is only one factory. Then, the next question to be 
considered is that this hosiery question was discussed by the TariflE Board 
in 192(3-27. At that time, tin* Tariff Board came to the conclusion that 
there was nc case for giving protection to the hosiery industry. Since 
1926-27, we liave not got 

The Honourable Sir Josepb Shore: Will my Honourable friend refer 

to the passage which he thinks bears out whixi he has said just now? 

Mr. M. Maswood AJimad: I quote here the Tariff Board Eeport of 
1932, and would refer to page 180, para. 189, wherein it is stated that 
the Tariff Board in its 1926-27 Hepert rejected the hosiery industry's 
application for protection, and they give reasons as to why they rejected it. 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour) : 
Sir, the Tariff Board over which I presided did not reject the application of 
the hosiery industry. 
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Mr. M. M&swood Alunad: Sir, I have read every word contained *0 
para^ 189 , and hence 1 have referred to it. 1 never quote anything without 
thoroughly reading it before and without proper authority for it, and if 
the Honourable Member will refer to the figures I quoted at the time of 
the Postal Budget discussion, he will see that what I say is perfectly 
correct. The Tariff ]3oard in its 1926-27 Eeport rejected the hosiery 

industry's application for protection 

• 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Sir, 1 think I am perhaps even 
more capable tlian the 'J'ariff Board, — 1 mean the lucent Tariff Board which 
examined the claim to protection of the cotton textile industry — to inter- 
pret what is meant by tlic Bcixwt of the Tariff Board of 1926-27 in view 
of the fact tliat I presided over it myself. I can say definitely that that 
Tariff Board did not nq'cct tin? claim of tin*, hosiery industry to protection. 
What they said was that they did not see why hosiery should be treated 
in the matter of prolcctiou differently from any other cotton textiles. 
That, I njiniitain, is quite a different thing from rejection. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: If the Members of the Tariff Board who 
Sat and examined in 1981 have interpreted it in the same way as I inter- 
pret, my friend cannot say anything. When they have interpreted it 
that way, 1 have got a right to say that they agreed with my opinion that 
the Tariff Board rejected tlic application of the industry, and I want to 
examine the position from that aspect. Since 1926-27, whether this pro- 
tection was given or it was rejected, what is the position now? Where 
was the competition during the last five or six years? 

Tn this connection. ITononrahle Members will see that in 1926-27, about 
47 lakhs 87 thousfmd dozens of hosiery were imported into India. Tn 
1927-28, the imports came down, and oiilv 45 lakhs »80 thousand dozens 
were imported. Again, in 1928-29, 51 laklis TO thonsand dozens hosiery 
were imported, iT» 1929-80, 51 lakhs 6 thonsand dozens, in 1980-81, 88 
lakhs 48 thonsand dozens of hosiery were imported, and, in 1981-82, onlv 
25 lakhs 98 thousand dozens of hosic’-v were iinT)ort/ed into this country. 
So, without anv protection, the imports of hosiow into this conntrv is 
goin? down vear by vear. Not onlv this. If von will cxaminp fhn condition 
of hoaieiw made in Indian factories, ven will find that in 1026-27 it was 8 
lakhs .52 thonsand dozens onlv; it iiimped np in 1027-28 and rcaehed 5 

lakhs 56 thousand dozens. It af'aip went np in 1028-‘20 and reached 5 

lakhs 08 thonsand dozens. Tn 1020-80, it came to .5 lakhs 76 thousand 

dozens. In 10^0-81, it was 5 lakhs dozens, and, in 1081-82, it inmned up 
to 6 lakhs 81 thonsand dozens. So, in those six years, von will find that 
the imuort of hosiery came down year bv year, while the hosiery manu- 
factured in Tndia went nn in the same period. Where was the competi- 
tion I should like to know from the novemment. If import is decreasing, 
if the Indian manufactured hosiery is flourishing, Avhere is the need for 
anv further protection and where is the competition I want to know^ from 
Government. And so Government have to consider this aspect of the 
question seriously and ace whether there is any necessity for protection 
or not. 

Mv friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, has mven his minute of dissent at Page 
6 of the Bsport of the Select rommittee, and, in that minute, he haa 
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stated the calculation on which Government have based their case to this 
protective duty for hosiery: 


'* The reason for enhancement of this duty as given in the Select Committee was as 
follows : 


Per dozen. 

* The Fair Selling Price as determined by the Tariff Board 
for undervests comparable with Japanese imports 
weighing 2^ lbs. per dozen ..... 62 As. 

(187 Tariff Board's Report.) 

Average o. i. f . prices per dozen at Calcutta of a large range 
of qualities of sizes 26' to 34' with an average weight 
of 2 lb. 4 oz. per dozen is ..... 32*8 

The corresponding c. i. f. price when the average weight is 
raised to 2} lbs. per dozen as taken by the Tariff 
Board would be ....... 35*7 

The protective duty required on these Calcutta figures for 

one dozen weighing 2} lbs. is therefore . . . 26*3 


And this is equivalent to 10^ annas per lb. 

Similarly — 

Average c. i. f. prices per dozen at Bombay of a large range 
of (lualities of sizes 26' to 34' with an average weight 
of 2 lb. 10} oz. per dozen is . . . . .30*6 

The corresponding c. i. f. price when the average weight is 
reduced to 2} lb. per dozen as taken by the Tariff Board 
would be ........ 28*7 

The Protective Duty required on these Bombay figures for one dozen weighing 
2} lbs. is therefore 33*3. 

And this is equivalent to 13*3 annas per lb. Taking the average of the results for 
Calcutta and Bombay wo obtain as the necessary Protective Duty on Cotton Undervest 
a figure of 119 annas per lb. or say 12 annas per lb. * ** 


I think my Honourable friend will agree that these figures quoted by 
him are correct, because my Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, has said 
that the figures mentioned there are correct and that they have been taken 
from their papers. If you examine the tiling, you will find that these 
calculations arc based on an entirely defective basis. At the very beginning 
they have {tssunied that the fair selling price as determined by the Tanff 
Board for undorvests comparable with Japanese imports weighing lbs. 
per dozen ift 62 annas. I pause for a minute, and I want to know 
whether this is correct or not. As it has been quoted by my Honourable 
friend. Sir Joseph Bhore, yesterday and as he has not challenged it, this 
is correct. Tf vou look at the report of the Tariff Board, you will find 
that the figure lbs. which is quoted here is entirely incorrect. The Tariff 
Board says: 

“We find that the average cost of manufacturing a dozen vests weighing 31bs. 
2 oz. may he put at Rs. 3-5-6, allowing for 16 per cent wastage of yam. To this 
figure we add 8^ annas to provide for interest on working capital at the rate of 6 per 
cent, on four month's’ works costs, depreciation at 10 per cent, on the machines, and profit 
at 8 per cent on the capital invested. We thus get a fair selling price of Rs. 3-14-0.** 

This fair selling price they have definitely said is for vests of 3 lbs. 
2 oz. But hem T find in the Government papers, supplied to the Select 
Committee, they have based their whole argument on 2i lbs. per dozen 
of 62 annas. This is the first mistake thev have committed. When the 
foundation of a buildin? is sandy, the whole building will come down with 
a crash. The second defect in their calculation is this. The figures they 
have taken for the market rate are based on December, January and Feb- 
ruary figures of this year. But the fair selling price which they have taken 
from the Tariff Board, Bs. 3-14-0, is for the year 1081-32. So, there cannot 

f 
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be any comparison, because the fair selling price has also come down m 
these years, on account of the price of cotton having gone down, and the 
wages of labour also having gone down. So, this is another mistake. A 
third mistake which they have committed is that they have taken the 
figures of the prices for the months of December, January and February 
of this year, Jind they liavo neglected tliose undervests that are used in 
winter season, and that figure they have not mentioned. Tf that had been 
taken into consideration, the result would have been different from that 
in the Select Committee. Again, they were not satisfied with the figures 
they had calculated for Calcutta and so they considored the Bombay 
market too, and here, as in other cases, as we have seen and as you have 
heard too, the mills and factories in Bombay are defective, and when the 
protection was calculated on Bombay basis, it was found that hosiery re- 
quired a protection to the extent of 13*3 annas, while for Calcutta, m 
spit-e of defective calculations, the figure w^as lOJ annas. If this is cal- 
culated on 3 lbs. 2 oz. basis, tlie result would have been, in respect of the 
Bombay market, the protection required would not have gone by more than 
six annas per pound. This 62 annas for fair selling price ^ould have re- 
mained as it is, and the average price per dozen c.i.f. at Calcutta of a 
large range of qualities of sizes 26'' to 34'' with an average weight of 
2 lbs, 4 oz. per dozen is 32*8 annas — admit that and keep it at that. 
The corresponding price, c.i.f. price, when the average weight is raised 
to 2J lbs. per dozen as taken by the Tariff Board would have been 46*8 
annas, and by this means the difference between 62 annas and 46*8 annas 
is 15 annas, and then this 15 annas is for three pounds two ounces per 
dozen, and so for each pound it would come to five annas only. But they 
have reduced the fair selling nricc basis from 3 lbs. 2 ozg. to lbs., and 
they have increased the market nrice here, and hv this moans thev have 
reached 10?,- annas per pound. I leave this miestion of calculation for a 
moment. T think Government should consider how far they have cal- 
culated reasonably. 

Then, I thick that I should be failing in my duty if I do not bring ta 
the notice of the House the fact, that the protective measures, which have 
been brought before this House by my Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, 
go against my constituency to a very great extent and my constituency 
is not satisfied with all these protective measures. You will find that all 
these protective measures are lather for the benefit of Calcutta or Bombay. 
This 12 annas has come on account of the Bombay market only. But, 
for Bombay, the duty would not have gone beyond lOJ annas, and I say 
that Bombay is the main source of trouble hero as well. My (;onstituenc / 
will greatly suft'er on account of these protective measures. I have pro- 
posed three alternatives to the Government. The first alternative is the 
25 per' cent duty and the second alternative is 1-8-0 per dozen and the 
third is nine annas per pound. Here also 1 may say that the Tariff Board 
have definitely said that this difficulty will not arise if the duty is levied 
on the basis of quantity. They have mcrntioned certain things and then 
they definitely say that* it is not advisable for the hosiery to pay duty by 
weight, because voii wdll find that by this means of duty on a pound basis 
the result will be that taxes on the cheaper quality of hosiery will go 
up while the taxes on the finer qualities of hosiery will come down, and 
the great trouble which is felt in India is that Indian hosiery and Indian 
undervests cannot compete with Japan, because Japan supplies finer quality 
of nndervests. That also has been mentioned in the Tariff Board that the 
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great competition is on the finer quality and on light weight Japanese 
undervests. This question must be considered by the Government. There 
should not be any duty on the basis of pounds. Rather it should be on 
the basis of dozens, and we have given three alternatives, and, of these 
three alternatives, whichever may be higher Government may take duty on 
that basis. Sir, I move : ; 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanrnukham Chetty) : Furthei’ 
amendment moved : 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, for the proposed Itfin 
No. 1580, the follov^ing be substituted : 

1580. Co'fTON Hosjeuv, the following, iiuinely : 

(а) Cotton underveais, knitted or woven . Advalortm 25 per cent or one 

rupee eight 
annas por 
dozen or 0 
annas per 
pound, wliich 
ever is hi^lior. 

(б) Cotton socks or stockitig.«i .... Ad'oalortm 25 per cent ov 

eight annas por 
dozen pairs or 
9 annas poi- 
pound, which- 
ever is high- 
er 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgris: Non-Muluirnmiidan Rural): 
Sir, I hope I shall not be divulging a secret if I say that the duty of 12 
annas per pound was arrived at as a compromise in th(3 Stdcct Commitioo. 
I. was one of those who wanted to raise ilio duty still furtlu'r. 'Phere wms 
another school which thought that it might Ix'. rediuicd atid if my memory 
is right, it was Sir Joseph Bhore who suggested a eornproinisf'. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Dadoodi: T want to understand what ar^ 
ihe different points of view, on which a compromise was arrived at. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: There was one school which wanted at least one- 
rupee, for instance, per pound. There was another school which wanted 
to reduce it from nine annas per pound. 

Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi: The Bill provided for nine annas. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: If I had known that it was not a eom])romisc. 
T would have written a dissenting minute and given notice of amendments 
to raise it still further. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I point out that a compromise really means 
that both the sides accepted it. That is really the meaning of compromise. 
At least as far as I am concerned, I never accepted any increase and I pro 
tested up to the end and wanted to record my dissent. 

Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi: I did the same thing. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: I represent a constituency which 1 ])resume 
got more of these hosiery factories than any other constituency in' th( 
eo\intry. I am surprised* to find the Tariff Board state that in Madras 
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I here are only as many as 14 factories employing 579 men. Of coui’se 
they are cautions to say “so far as our iniormation goes’*. There is 
ihat qualification. In Calicut alone, for instance, the headquarter of the 
.Malabar district, there are four big factories employing about 900 odd 
•lauds. Then there is the one belonging to Commonwealth Trust in 
Mangalore which is one of the oldest factories in the country, it was 
iinder the management of the Basel Mission. They were manufacturing 
ihtf best undervests in the country-, i inystlf have been using them for 
the last 30 years and their products are as good as the English banians. 
Their woollen undervests are as good as Jaegtrs. 1 can say this from 
my own personal experience. In the whole ot my constituency, there arc 
as many as io factories employing 1,5U0 people, and, taking all the fac- 
tories togLther outside, they employ about 3,500 men. On the whole, 
there are not less than 5,000 men employed in the hosiery business in 
South India. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir ' bhanmukham 
Che tty) vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy Pre- 
sident (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

As the Honourable the Commerce Member will deal with the merits, I 
do not propose to do it. JI the object of this measure is to give protec- 
tion to the textile industry, i do not know why this branch of that indus- 
try should not be supported adequately; why her u alone the consumers’ in- 
terest should prevail, i do not want to take up the time of the House 
by reading all the telegrams 1 have received on this subject. 1 have had 
as many as 14 telegrams from bouth India alone, i would, however, like 
to read only a portion from one telegram 1 received from the Malabar 
(Miamber of Commerce, on the *20th of March: It says: 

“Chamber, therefore, iirges Government to levy immediately specific duty at leu«t 
two rupees per dozen or one rupee per pound on weight basis for cotton under vest m 
including all knitted apparel and hosiery not othorwiso specified.” 

This is more or less the trend of all the telegrams received from the 
several Chambers of CoimiKjrce in boutli India and the four big factories 
in Calicut have sent telegrams to the same effect. As 1 said, 1 had no 
idea that the House would go back upon the proposals of the bdect Com- 
mittee. Otherwise, 1 would have moved the necessary amendments. I 
cannot afford to neglect the interests of my constituents, and 1 strongly 
oppose the proposal to reduce the duty from 12 annas. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee DaoocLi: bir, 1 want to make out three 
points on this question. The one relates to that which has just now bef n 
raised by my friend, Mr. Thampan, and which has also been raised by my 
friend, Mr. Mimwood Ahmad— one on behalf of the manufacturers, and 
the, other on behalf of the consumers. It is true that Malabar may have 
the largest number of factories and that they would like to increase the 
duty on the hosiery, but here wo have not got to look to Malabar or to 
Patna. These are not the two constituencies which are under considera- 
tion. We have got to look at the whole affair— India as a whole, and 
when w'e consider this question on the basis of the interests of consumers 
as well as manufacturers throughout India, we hi-yc no doubt that the 
conclusion to which w'C should come is thafi the hosiery industry does not 
require any additional, special protection at this stage. It is clear from 
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the figures given in the Ecport of the Indian Tariff Board regarding the 
grant of protection to the cotton textile industry that since 1926 and 1927 
we have improved a good deal in 1931-32. 1 take only these two years 
as indicating the progress made by the hosiery industry so far as Indian 
factories are concerned. In 1926-27, the quantity imported was 4,737,000, 
while in 1931-32 the quantity imported was 2,593,000. It clearly shows 
that the import of hosiery from outside had been reduced by half. When 
we come, bir, to the. Indian manufacturers and Indian factories them- 
selves, I find that this inference of ours is very well maintained. In 1926- 
27, the Indian manufacturers produced 352,000 dozens of hosiery, but iu 
1931-32, they produced 622,000 dozens of hosiery. Now, this is practi- 
cally double of what was produced in 1926-27. So. Sir, in point of im- 
ports, as well as in point of the output of the Indian manufactuiers, we 
find that our condition has improved. In th(» case of imports, it has been 
reduced to half, and in the case of manufacturers, our production has been 
doubled. Now, therefore, it is very clear that the object of protection is 
gained by the processes which we Jiavc been following all these years. No 
additional, special protection need be devised for protecting the hosiery in- 
dustry. it is a dilitrent matter, of course, that one may have a soft 
corner for Madras, because factories are larger in number there, and some 
of those in authority may feel a greater sympathy for the people in Mad- 
ras (Laughter), but this is not the view which we should hold in this 
House. We should divest our minds of all such misconceptions and we 
should look at the thing in a particular way and find out what is in the • 
interest of the entire population of India, bo I find that no better proof 
can be given than these figures which I have quoted from the Tariff Board 
Heport. Now, the third point. I wanted to make out, is this. In para- 
graph 187 of the Tariff Board iiejDort lor 1932, we find a discussion oi the 
duly imposed by dozens and the duty imposed by weight. Now, this dis- 
cussion m that paragraph makes the matter very vt rj clear to me at least. 

I find, bir, that while discussing this question, they say, in one place, 
that they have come to a dclinitt finding that a certain amount of duty 
should be levied by numbers, but later on they say that they understand 
from various sources that if the duty is levied l y pounds, it will give 
greater protection to the hosiery industry. Now, these are the two 
methods by which they liave discussed this question. In the one case, they 
have come to a* definite finding, a definite couclnsioii, while in the other 
case they rely upon evidence which tlu.y cannot quote in support of their 
finding; therefore, they say that they understand that sucli a thing would 
happen. Now, I will read to you wliat they say, and you will be able to 
judgo for yourself as to how far tin* bW'O positions are consistent and what 
is the view that we should adopt. Now, they say: 


“Wc find”— (a finding is given)— “that the average cost of maiiufacturing a dozen 
vests weighing 3 lbs. 2 oz. a dozen may he put at Rs. 3-5-6, allowing for 16 per cent 
wastage of yarn. To this figure we add 8^ annas to provide for interest on working 
capital at the rate of 6 per cent on four months’ works costs, depreciation at 10 per 
cent on the machines, and profit at 8 per cent on the capital invested. We thus get 
a fair selling price of Rs. 3-14-0 a dozen. Comparable Japanese vests weighing 2 lbs. 
8 oz. a dozen are imported at a c. i. f. price of R«. 2-6-0 a dozen ; so the measure of 
protection necessary is not less than Ra. 1-8-0 a dozen vests.” 

Here, Sir, they finish their ‘ ’finding* ’. Then they go on to say: 

**An alternative atotement of costs works out to Rs. 4-8-0 a dozen after providing 
fqt depreciation and interest and profit. Owing to the competition of imporM art^^es^ 
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the utmost that can be realised for these goods which cost Bs. 4-8-0 a dozen to manu- 
facture is Bs. 3-12-0 a dozen; 12 annas out of this represents the present duty at 
25 per cent. So the measure of protection required in this case too works out at 
Bs. 1-8-0 a dozen. If the duty is levied on the basis of weight, allowance will have 
to be made for the difference in weight between conipat'ai)le qualiHes of Indian and 
Japanese goods. We understand that the imported goods often weigh not more than 
two-thirds of the w^eight of the Indian manufactures with which they compete.'* 

and they go on describing how th(‘.y want to impose a ilutv by pound. 

Now, it is very clear to a man who will r<.iid dispassionately and with- 
out any pi^judice whatsoever that they have come to a detinitc finding 
of giving protection to the hosiery industry in dozc'iis and they thcmstjlves 
say that there are so many diliiculties in giving protection in pounds. 1 
could not follow those difficulties very well, but 1 suppose the, Honourable 
Mr. Ghuznavi has made it clear that it is very djlficult to weigh the 
different sizes of underwoars and find out as to what the average would 
be. That is a difficult tswde which no customs ofiieer can easily perform. 
Therefore, I find that the course which the Govtfumeut should adopt is 
one which is based on facts, figures and evidence and not on inferences, 
surmises and such evidence on which no findings can be based. 

The fourth point that 1 would try to make out is this. The chief bone 
of contention which comes under this head are the underwears 
‘ and not so much the socks and stockings which are worn by 
people of rich class. But the under vests are perforce to be worn by 
the poor people. They have; got to clothe themselves with some sort of 
underwear which is of cheaper value. Now, to raise .the price of an article 
which is worn by so many iniliions of people is not justified. 1 would 
appeal to the Honourable the (joinmorce Membc ji’ t-o imagiiuj for a moment 
what would be the feeJing of those poor agriculturists wdio have got to 
w^ear something of a lower oidor and w'hich tliey w«-*re getting at first for, 
say, X, and for which they will now- have to pay X plus two pice. 1 am 
told that it is something more than that. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: It is much more than that. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shalee Daoodi: Even if it is two pice more, then 
1 would ask the Honourablts the Gornmerce Membcir to realise and imagine 
the feeling which the poor cultivators will have in these days of depres- 
sion. if they had the price level of their coinmoditiLp raised, then they 
would not have felt this extra tw^o pice for their underwciur. But, in the 
present circumstances, 1 do not think any reasonable man wdth some 
heart in him for the poor peoples can sui)port this proposal. At the same 
time, we find that we are justified by the facts as given by the Tariff 
Board. It is not an arbitrary upp(,al that we are making. We are mak- 
ing our appeal on the basis of tlio Tarill' Board, and we hope thaij the 
Honourable the Commerce Member will not see bis w'ay even to increase, it 
by a pie. These are the points, bir, w Inch I w'aiited to make out. 1 had 
an amendment on this point and that also a prior one, but as my friend, 
Mr. Maswood Ahmad, has taken pains io move bis owm in the late list, 
I need not move mine. 

friiim Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin (Cities of the United Province^: Mu- 
hammadan Urban): Sir, I rise to support the motion moved by my Hon- 
ourable friend* Mr. Ghuznavi. The House only a few weeks ago accepted 
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that a duly ox iis. 1-8-0 per dozL»a should be levied on cotton under- 
vests. Tins duty was recommended by the Tarilf Board, it was recom- 
mended by the majority of the beiect Committee. It is not desirable to 
change our own decision in the course of only six weeks. The Govern- 
ment ought to have made up their mmd beiore introducing any iegisialion 
on hosiery. They ought to have studied every aspect oX the question and 
come to a decision lor themselves, in matters of legislation there are 
always two opmions. Manulacturers w'ant the maximum of duty for 
their personal gam. luiportLrs and consumers want the minimum for 
their personal gains, and it is for the Government to hx a via media and 
sLand by it. 

1 understand that the decision of the Government was lis. 1-8-0 per 
dozen, hlo argument has been given by the {Select Committee for chang- 
ing the dozen basis into a weight basis. The (iozen basis ahects adversely 
certain classes of goods, such as children s vests, but the weight basis 
alfects another class of goods such us lleecy substance. Tlie most equitable 
solution of tins problem is, in my opinion, that the Government should 
levy the duty of jlIs. i-8-0 per dozen, as recoiimi. iided by the 'iarilt Board, 
hut in case of snuiiler sizes tJie duty may be a Jiltle less, i.e., for child- 
ren’s size from 10 inches to 20 inches, 12 annas a riozeu and for boys* 
sizes, i.e.f 20 indies to 20 inehes, one rupee a dozen and the rest lis. 1-8-0 
per dozen. Tliis duty would have been fair to maiiuia’Clarers ana lair to 
the consumers, but the eoiislant (diange is upsetting tiie tradt' and is a source 
of confusion to every poison. 1 do not rcinenmcr that any commodity 
has been discussed in sucii an extensive oxluiit as hosiery has been done 
in this Session, and it is due to the continuously cliunging opinion of the 
Government. The (iovormnont udoptiid nine annas per pound as equiva- 
lent to lis. 1-8-0 per dozen, but the Select Connuilteii, by a majority, 
changed it from nine annas to 12 annas. The Select Committee, in their 
lieport, gave no argument, but my esteemed friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, 
in his note of dissent, pointed out that tiiC only arguinenfc given by the 
Select Committee for raising the duty is that the c.i.f . jiriees of sizes from 
20 to 34 has been reducLd from 38 annas to 32 anuas. TTiere are two 
puints which are to be noticed. In the first place, 38 annas is the price 
of uiidervests with an average size of 32 inches, and 32 annas is the. price 
of an average size of 30 inches. The average in one is 32, but the average- 
in the othen* is 30. 1 admit that the c.i.f. prices have gone down on 

account of further depreciation of Japanese yen, but simultaneously the 
price of yarn and the labour liavc also gone down. In this note, no 
change is allowed for the fall in the cost of productien. 1, therefore, say 
that this question ought to have been thoroughly invtetigalcd by a’ Sijccial 
Oliicer before the duty is raised. 1 have just received a telegram from 
Bombay wJiich, with your permission, 1 would like, to read out. It runs 
thus: 

“Pi’oposcd duty twelve urina^ per pound on coitou undershirts and sock.s disastrous, 
li>' trade. Must bo nine annas per pound as per amieablc settlement arrived when 
All-India Hosiery Merchants Association Deputation waited on Commerce Member 
last January. Specific duty Its. 1-3-0 on undershirts, ten annas on socks preferable 
to new *proposal. Fleecy undershirts not manufactured in India, hence must be 
exempted. Bombiiy Hosiery Moi chants Association.” 

Sir, we should now stand by our own decision and should not alter it 
till the matter has been enquired into thoroughly either by the Tariff 
Board or by a Special Officer. With these words, I support the amend- 
mrat. 
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Sir Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkuud and Kumaon Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, the Honourable the Commerce Member coming from 
Madras as he does, naturally, the people of Malabar and Madras have a 
greater claim upon his syinpailiy and support. ]hit I hope that sitting in 
this House the wider consideration of the public welfare in general would 
command more iniluence with him than the symy^athy for the Pronnee 
to which he belongs. Judging from this point of \icw, we have to see 
what is the aim and object of this Bill. The aim and object of the Bill, 
as has been stated by the Covernment, is to give protection to tiio indi- 
genous industr}^ of hosiery in this country. 

Nowi Sir, in all measures jn which protection is given to any indi- 
genous industry of India, we have to see whether it is to the benefit cf 
the people of the country or to their detriment. We will not grudge, 
giving yirotection to any indigenous industry of the country. In fact, we 
want it. Fndia Inis been crying for years and years that lur industry 
and trade should he encouraged, and, in fact, riovc'rninent have not yet 
taken any steps to encourage tin* industry of the country. Onr educa- 
tion has been going on on the same reckless lines as before. Wc have 
to see, however, that in onr desire to protect an industry, wc do not hit 
hard the consnniers and the people of the country and do not make 
their living intolerable for them. 

Now, Sir, it has been pointed out wdth a great d( al of force, backed 
up by facts and figures, that the proposed duty whioli has been raised by 
the Select Committee is going to hit hard the public of this connlry. It 
is really very strange that against all the established y)raetiee of the 
House this duty has been raised suddeudy in the Select (V')m]nif tee. If 
the (rovcrninent \Yantod to go against fho report of 11 m TarilT P>oard, wliy 
this enhanced d\ity was not put dcAvn first when th(i Bill was introduced 
in this House? What is the reason? Fn fact, it lo(d\s very suspicions. 
At first a Snpplenantarv Bill was inlrodnced and hosieiw was made the 
subject-matter of that Bill and a certain duty was h vied n])On it. Then, 
after tAvo or three w'ceks, anolher Bill was inlroduetMl in flu^ House, and 
a certain duty was pub upon hosiqry. Then, wImui this Bill, for the second 
time, goes to the Select Commitlee, against nil the estahlished practice 
of this House, suddenly the scheme is chnng< d and an additional duty 
is put upon hosiery. These are things which naturally creates tlie greatest 
suspicion in the minds of the public that tlv ro is something wnmg in the 
Kingdom of Denmark about this matter, a'nd no explanation is forthcom- 
ing on behalf of Government why tliis additional duty was not imposed 
when the Bill came up for the first time in the TFouse and wliy in the 
Select Committee you raised this duty and that too against the Tariff 
Board Report. Tlien, my Honourable fri« nds, Mr. Ohuznavi and Mr. 
Maswood Ahmad, have already pointed out with facts and figures that 
the protection w^hich the hosiery industry enjoys at present is quite suffi- 
cient td protect it. It has been shown that iFie import of liosi(a*y has 
been decreasing from year to year and that th(^ number of country manu- 
facture is increasing every year. If this is a fact — and that it is a fact 
has been proved by the documents of the Government themselves — then 
why should you impose an additional duty and levy a heavier harden on 
the poor consumers of the country? It seems to me that the Honour- 
able the Commerce Member has become a disciple of Mr. Gandhi and he 
wants the people of this country to have no clothes except a small loin 
.,..cloth. If you increase this already prohibitive duty on under vests, and 
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especially fleecy undervests which the poor man ])uts on in winter, I am 
quite sure that the result would be that the poor man will have to go 
naked and Avill have to content himself with Mr. Gandhi’s loin cloth. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: Do poor people wear undervests? I thought it 
was only the luxury of the rich people. 

Mr. A. H. Ghaznavi: Toor 2 )eople wear cotton undervests. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: The population of the country is increasing 
and there seems to l)e no war at present and so the Honourable the 
(Commerce Mein her w ants to decrease the population of the country by 
making the people go naked. , 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Centra'l Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Hnral): They will enjoy better health. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: The object of prottction is already gained by 
the duty wJiich lias already been imposed. The country manufacture is 
increasing every year, and the import of hosiery is decreasing. There- 
fore, there setuns to be no reason why tliis novel way of raising the duty 
in the Select Committee stage should be adopted and this has really 
created a great deal of suspicion in the country. My Honourable friend, 
Mr. Wajihuddiii, has just now read a telcgra'in from Bombay, here is an- 
other telegram from the Sc,cretary of the Calcutta Hosiery Association, 
addressed to me, and, with your permission, I should like to have it on 
record. The telegram runs: 

“Wo appeal to you I’ecoiisider proposals rc duty on cotton iiiidorvests. This should 
not exceed Govei nmeiit’s proposal of nine annas per pound. Moreover fleecy undervests 
being not made in India should not he subjected to increase and old duty should be 
maintained. 

Secretary, ('alcnttji Hosiery Association.*' 

Sir, as regards this fleecy undervests. as pointed out by the Secretary 
of the Calcutta' Hosiery Association, thi6 stuff is not made in India at all. 
Then, what is the industry that you are protecting raising the duty on 
this stuff? There is no reason at all. What is the reply you have got to 
give on that point? I think my Honourable friend, Mr. Eamsay Scott, 
who is probably benefited by this duty, will be able to say something. , . . 

Mr. J. Bamsay Scott (United Provinces: Buropeun): I am not being 
benefited by this duty at all I have uo connection personally irt this 
matter. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: £ do not mean personally. I do not think 
that the Honourable the Commerce Member ca?i show that we have got 
any ai)precia'ble manufacture of fleecy undfrvests in this ciountry.' If you 
want to give protection to an industry, you must see what is the extent 
of that industry, and what are its chances of expansion in the country. 
OthciTwdse, one oi* twTj men, sitting at the door of their houses, might 
start some business and then they would come before the Honourable the 
Commerce Member and say “wc have start-ed such nnd such an industry, 
give us protection”. Will you give protection at the expense of the con- 
sumer to evciry tiny little industry in the country ? That ought not to 
be the criterion. So, Sir, I hope that the Government have not got »> 
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biassed mind on this point, and I hope that their minds are open to con- 
viction, and, considering all the facts which have been placed before 
them, they will still change their opinion and stick to the duty which they 
themselves proposed when the Bill came up before this House. With 
these words, I support the amendment. (Applause.) 
iatiBone. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The ruling given by the Honourable the Pre- 
iAdent on my point of order has really solved the^ legal difficulties of the 
Government, but it has not absolved them of the moral obligations and 
the obligations to act in a businesslike manner. Sir, i do not like to 
speak at length on each of these amendments, so I take longer time on 
tills particular motion. The Tariff Board lieport of 1926, the author of 
which is just sitting before me, at least as understood by my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, and myself, does not seem to be, in favour 
of any special protection to hosiery. Of course, theii final remark is em- 
bodied on page 204 of the lieport which says: 

‘Tn these circumstances, we are unable to recommend that hosiery should be treated 
ill any way differently from piecegoods.'* 

Of course, this sentence might have a different connotation in the 
mind of the author of this lieport. But certainly it is understood by 
everyone to mean that they were not in favour of giving special pro- 
tection. Not only myself and Mr. Maswood Ahmad are under this im- 
pression, bub the Tariff Board, which sat subsequently in 1932, were also 
of the same opinion. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Sir, what the Tariff' Board of 1926- 
27 said was tliat they were unable to recommend that hosiery should be 
treated in any way differently from piecegoods. What Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad said and what the recent Tariff Board said was that they rejected 
the claim of hosiery for protection. But I would remind the House that 
the Tariff Board of 1926-27 definitely recommended protection for piece- 
goods. They recoinnu'iuled that piecegoods should get protection of 15 
per cent. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Including hosiery? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Exactly, that is the point. 1 trust 
1 have made it clear that the Tariff Board of 1926-27 definitely recom- 
mended orotection for piecegoods. They recommended, as I have 
said 15 pel cent. What they rojectecl was the claim of hosiery 
to special protection. They said that it should be treated in 
exactly the same way as piecegoods, and. therefore, if their recommenda- 
tion for 15 per cent protection had bc^en accepted for piecegoods, that pre- 
sumably would have been accepted for hosiery also. What 1 would re^- 
mind this House, if I may do so in the course of an intcyrruption, is that 
we are now dealing in “astronomical” figures. In the days of that Tariff 
Board,' 15 per cent was considered a great deal, but we have now got 
to the region of 50 and 75 per cent. But I would ngain remind tho^House 
that the Tariff Board of 1926-27 did recommend protection, that they 
suggested that hosiery should get the same protection as piecegoods and 
that, therefores hosiery should receive protection. That is the position, 
and I trust I have made it clear to this House beyond possibility of doubt. 

I must confess that I am a little tired of hearing that the Tariff Board 
rejected the claim of the, hosiery industry to protection, because that is 
not^a fact. 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Then that line that 1 read out is incorrectly 
printed in this book. 

Bt. Ziauddin Ahmad: I think the author is more reliable than his 
words, and, in the face of what he has said, I must accept that the Tariff 
Jioard'^did recorntnend some kind of protection, but that protection should 
be to the same extent as they w'ould like to give to Indian piepegoods. As 
.1 said, unfortunately everybody has liiien put on a wrong track and I am* 
glad that the remarks made by i\\i% autlior of the Keport will now defi- 
nitely remove the misunderstanding. 'Hie misunderstanding \vas created by 
the remarks of the second Tariff Board whtn they sr/id: 

“The Taiiff Board in its 1926-27 report rejected the lumiery industry's application 
for protection “ 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Read the whole sentence. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: 

“ partly for the reason that it was not confronted with unfair competition from 

Japan, but chiefly because they considered that the grant to the hosiery indufitry of 
prote(;ti()n ou a scale higher than that applicable to other manufactured cotton goods 
would merely furnish an incentive to textile mills to devote more attention to this 
brunch of the industry and encourage them to produce hosiery articles in such quantities 
and at such prices as to ruin the small factories, in w'hich hosiery was mostly manu- 
fuctui'ed.” 

ill any case, the question was taken up by tlie 1932 Tariff Board and 
they gave* certain figures. They gave the figures of the imports and the 
ligures for liidia'n inanuracture. Of course, 1 only go by the figures given 
here, and 1 find that since the first Tariff Board wrote its Report, tlie 
import has been diminislud from 4,737,000 dozen U» 2,593,000, that is, 
approximately reduced to half; while, during the same period, as pointed 
out by my iioiiourable friend, Mr. Sliafee Daoodi, tlie export has increased 
from 352,000 to 022,000, that is, doubled. That is, the Indian manufac- 
ture was 74 per cent of the import in 1926-27 and it is 24 per cent in 
the year 1931-32, Tlie Tariff Board also gave the number of persons em- 
ployed. They say that the total number of men employed in this indus- 
try tliroughout India is only 5,076. The figures may he entirely wrong, 
but these are\ the figures which are given to us by the Tariff Board. 
Therefore, their argument for protection is based ou two grounds, that is, 
import and export. There w’c find that under the protection, givep on 
the recommendation of Sir Frank Noyce’s Committee, it proved to be 
sufficient to diminish the, import to half and increase the Indian manu- 
facture to double the quantity. And, then, at the same time, the Report 
says that the number of persons employed is very small for India, and it 
is a' figure, wliich w'c may practically ignore. Therefore, they have not 
made out a particular case of protection. But still the House has ac- 
cepted the iiriuciple of protection. We passed a Resolution, and now I 
do not, challenge what w^e in this House by a majority accepted, and 1 
proceed on the principle that protection ought to be, given to this parti- 
cular industry. But the question is about the maimer in which the 
whole thing was handled by the iiovernment and the quantum of pro- 
teotion. These are the two points which 1 should like to enter upon. 
Sir, there is one point before 1 leave this question of protection and 
that is that the duty of Government did not ffnisli by merely passing a 
measure of protiction. What they ought to see is that the protectioig is 
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really enjoyed by the people* of India and not by a few capitalists and, — 
this is a point which 1 always emphasise, — tliey should create sc^me kind 
of machinery by mh iius of wlhcli t]u\v can judge liow. the protection is 
actually working in this country. Is it benefiting the ])eoplc or is it pro- 
viding only a fat dividend for a few c*aj)italists ? J*^ividently wo are not giv- 
ing protection for the benefit of a few ]j'.irsons; w(*, give protection to any 
industry for the benefit of the ])eopIc of this eoimtr\. I pointed out last 
Aimc that the unioiint of protection is reall3^ a kind of loan to the, industry 
which will have to be paid hack after a certain lunnber of years and the 
Ciovernment ^are really a* surety of this particular loan. It is thci duty 
of (Fovernment to sc'e that the loan which we are going to pay lo those 
industries is paid back to us. It is given luuh r the ordeis of Govern- 
ment, it is given on the security of CFOverninent. and wo expeci (loveru- 
ment to see that it is paid hack lo us. 

Sir, the other day, Sirdar Harbans Singh Hrar gave some illuniinatiug 
facts which really recpiire serious attention if the,y are correct. I, of 
course, cannot re.ally take the responsibility for th.eir accuracy. He said 
that a certain individual was appointed a M('inb(*r of the Tiiriff Board 
on steel protection. Soon after the proteetion w’as giviMi, he. joined that 
particular industry, and, later on, lu‘ wais again asked to be a Member of 
the Tariff Board on the match industry proteetion. Tin*, protection was 
given and then ho joined the match industry. And now, again, he has 
come here to negotiate with Government lliat the excise duty may not 
be increased. If a Member of the Tariff Board himself bucomes a partner 
in the business to which protection is given on his own recommendation, 

1 think that is not a right way of doing it. The Gov i rnmeiit ought to see 
and it is their duty to watcii over the interests of tin*, people. They 
should see that persons, wIkj are appointed as Me.mbi rs of the Tariff Board 
and on w'hose recommendations wc tax the consumers and the tax-payers 
to a very large extent, arc. men who theniselvcis iii tlie future or in tlui 
past do not have financial interest in that particular industry and that 
they give their just and impartial opinion on matters referred to them. 
But the very fact that they are joining the industry is not a very good 
thing and it does not set a good example. If these facets are correct, as 
pointed out by my friend, Sirdar Harbans Singh P.rar, Iheii I do request 
the (jovernmt lit that they ought to pay serious attrition to this parti- 
cular question: otherwise, the Tariff Jloard Beports and everything else 
will become very much discredited in tim country. P(*opIe will lose tlieir 
confidence in you and in your Tariff Board. 

While discussing the question about the Jjancashire-Bombay Agree- 
ment, I put a straight question to the Honourable the Goinmeree Member 
on the floor of the House, as to whether he was not setting a bad example 
in accepting an agreement between private individuals, and then he said 
“Yes, if that person be the Honourable Member (Dr. Ziauddin) . That 
really means that in discussion he believes in individuals and not in argu- 
ments. This is what Imam Ghizali has said : 

'*(Jnzur fna qa u^a hi ('nztir num <jala” 

You must always pay attention to what is said and pay no attention 
to who has said it. This is really the principle laid down by Imam Ghizali 
in his famous book “Ahyaul Vlurn”. I would like very much to 
present a copv of this famous book to the Library of the Secretariat or 

• p 2 
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of the House, for the benefit, not only of Government, but of some of 
the !N on,- Official Members who are as much guilty as the Honourable 
Member on the Treasury Bench. 

In this case there has been a good deal of discussion — 1 have, of course, 
very great respect for Mr. Scott — I have known him before he and I came 
to the Assembly, and 1 can say on the floor of the House that he ha^ 
got a very great reputation in the United Provinces for his ability, his 
good work and his honesty; but my difficulty is that we have got a very 
high opinion of him, but on account of his modesty he has not got such 
an opinion of himself as was shown last time when he got up to speak on 
certain matters. 

Now, the principle of protection has been accepted. However, 1 do 
mention and this is the point emphasised by my friends, Haji Wajiliuddiu 
and Sir Muiiammad Yakub, — that in these matters the Government ought 
to have made up their mind very definitely as to what they proposed to 
do: they had the Tarifi Board lieport before them for the last two years; 
they had an inquiry, and if they were not very certain, they could have 
deputed one more person to make further inquiries and they could have 
formed their definite opinion and stick to them. We know very well 
that there are rival claims — manufacturers will pull one way : consumers 
and importers will pull another way : and the statical position or the 
position of equilibrium can bo decided by the Goverament and the 
Government alone and by nobody else. Every one of us is interested in 
one form or another and (Tovernment alone are supposed to be a dis- 
interested body and capable of deciding for themselves. But, once they 
Jiave decided, they ought to stick to their guns. Tf any fundamental 
point is raised in which they have any doubts, then it is their duty to 
make first hand inquiries and then modify the opinion, if necessary, and 
say why they have done so. They should not allow themselves to be 
jiulled by one party or the other. But certainly all these points ought 
to have been prejudged and the Government ought to have fonned their 
opinion beforehand and put forward definite proposals which Ihcy modify 
only in respect of minor details. Had the Government adopted this 
attitude and stuck to the recommendation of the Tariff Board and con- 
tinued to support Bs, 1-8-0 a dozen standard, as recommended by the* 
Tariff Board tlien, though I or X or Y may not have been pleased, still 
all of us would have said that Government had done the greatest good t<^ 
the greatest number, and wo cannot please everybody. This is the only 
principle on which they ought to have followed. As regards this parti- 
cular duty, w'e brought to the notice of the Government at that time 
that in the case of children’s sizes, from 16 to 20, the duty worked out 
to 204 to 266 per cent: in the boys sizes, from 20 to 24, it worked out 
to 170 per cent, and in cases of better quality to 1B7 per cent; and in 
the case of the 30 to 34 sizes, it worked out to 69 to 128 per cent. My 
friend. Sir Frank Noyce, said that in his Report they were taking figures 
in the earthly numbers, but now we are talking in astronomical numbers : 
we were satisfied in 1926 with a duty of five per cent or six per cent, 
10 to 20 per cent w^as considered high : nobody could dream then that 
the duty could be cent per cent or even more: it is not supposed to be 
marvellous : we are living in days when we have forgotten even millions — 
we talk of billions, trillions, quadrillions, and perhaps something more 
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Will have to be discovered if this principle of managed currency continues. 
In Germany, during the period uf depreciation of rrlarks, they forgot all 
arithmetical names, and they only asked how many zpros tJuTe were — 10 
or 12, 14 or 10 zeros, that is the way in wliicli they calculated .... 

Mr. B. Das: All zeros : nothing else. 

Dr. Ziauddill Ahmad:. Had the Governinenl shown the slightest eon* 
cession, a little kindness by putting on a variable duty : for e.xaniple, 
in children’s^ sizes, say, 12 annas, or one rupee, ui the case of the boys' 
sizes lis.i-4-0 or something like that, they would have been appreciated. 
We could not demand it. It was only a Idudness had they accepted it: 
but, of course, wo thought that after all the Govenmient are considering 
the greatest good to the greatest number and we should submit to their 
proposal; and w'e did submit to it and we thouglit the iiiatiei* was over 
and finished. And, as I interpreted section 31, before this ruling of the 
Tresident was given today, 1 thought this thing could not possibly come 
up again in this present Session. But the whole (piestiou was reopened 
by putting this hosiery in the second Bill, and here we come to the 
fundamental question, how much this lis. 1-8-0 a dozen is equivalent to 
how J»uich per pound. Had the Government decided that the protection 
given by the Tariff Jioard is not sufficient, that was a dilTcrent matter. 

. In that case the right course for the Govcniiuent would liave been to 
appoint another officer to make inquiries and make suggestions oi* adopt 
some method by ineaiis of which they ought to liave come lo the conclu- 
sion that in their opinion the reeominenclation ol tlio I'ariff Board of pro- 
tection oi! Bs. 1-8-0 is not enough and greater proiecTion slioukl l)t‘ given: 
tliey ought to have come forward boldly and assciric^d that tliis was the 
opinion of tlie Government, and this is the inetliod which the Finance 
Member always adopts; we may or may not agre^e w'itli him, but his 
proposals arc clear, fair and intelligible to everybody. T imderstaiul that 
the protection which the Government accepted is Ils. 1-8-0 a dozen, and 
tliere was no question raisiid on behalf of tlie Government that the (jnantnm 
of protection should be raised beyond Bs. 1-8-0. Now, ilie (piestien is, 
if )(in transfer the dozen basis to a ])Ound basis, how mncJi is this Bs. 1-8-0 
a dozen equivalent to in tenns of pounds? If they wanted to increase 
the protection on the basis of weiglit, they ought to liave made an inde- 
pendent inquiry before the quantum of protection was incrciased; but 
agreeing that the protection of Es. 1-8-0 a dozen was decided upon, then 
the only thing that remains is how much this is eqiuvah>nl- to in pound. 

I would here refer to the speech of my Honourable friemd, Sir Joseph 
Bhore, which he delivered on the 13th Februai’y, 1934. He said: 

“We have calculated that Rs. 1-8-0 a dozen is approximately tlie equivalent of 
nine annas a pound on a weight basis. T do not a.sk the House to accept thnt as 
final, because that question will come up for consideration when we arc' dealii'g with 
the botton Textile Bill and we can go into that matter then.” 

As 1 inteiTJret the particular passage of the Honourable the Coriirnorce 
Member’s speech, at present the duty of Bs. 1-8-0 is equivalent to nine 
annas or ten annas a pound, hut then the question of quantum of protec- 
tion may be considered in tlie Textile Bill. This question was’tdso 
considered by a Select Committee in which Messrs. Scott and Hardy were 
present, and’ it was pointed out to me by the Government that the equi- 
valent of the proposal, that is, Rs. 1-8-0 per dozen in the Bill would be 
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approximately ten annas per pound. Dr. Meek and I calculated, and we 
agree that Es. 1-8-0 a dozen works out to 9 3/6 annas per pound, and if 
anybody wants to challenge me, he can do so, and I am prepared to 
give way .... 

An Honourable Member: How have you worked it? 

Dr. Ziauddin Abmad: I wil] work out. 

An Honourable Member: Bs. 1-8-0 is for two half pounds. The size is 
smaller. 

[At this stage, Air. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) 
resumed the Chair.] 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Whenever we take the manufacturers' or sale 
price, we take the standard size of 32" and make the calculation. If we 
want to increase the quantum of protection, it is a different thing, but if 
(you don’t want to raise the quantum of protection beyond what is suggested 
by the Tariff Board, then 1 maintain that lis. 1-8-0 is equivalent to 9 3/6 
annas, neither more nor less 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott: Where do you get that figure from? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May 1 remind Air. Earnsay Scott that this figure 
was given to hiiri Jind to me by Dr. Aleek when both of us were 
present. Had the majority in the Select (3ommittee proposed that they 
were not satisfied with the protection of Us. 1-8-0 and they wanted a higher 
protection, then 1 would have said, please make further inquiries. If Gov- 
ci-nment were satisfied that higher protection was needed, it would have 
been Jill right. But my strong objection is, tliat the arguments advanced 
by them for raising the duty from nine annas to twelve annas is open to 
very serious objection. The only argument adduced by them was a series 
of figures I published, with permission, in my note of dissent. Their 
whole argument comes to this, that the manufacturing cost per dozen 
comes tc 62 annas, — that is admitted by the Tariff Board Eeport itself. 
Then the Board said that the sale price in 1932 was 38 annas. This is also 
accepted, but what we say is that this sale price might be correct in 1932, 
but considering the latest figures available, the c.i.f. was only 32*8 in Bengal 
Therefore, it really means that on account of the further depreciation of 
Japanese currency, the c.i.f. sale price has come down from 38 to 32.8. 
Then, there is another objection to which I must allude. The Tariff Board 
made all their calculations for an average size of 32'^, but the figure given 
here is for an avenige size of 30" and not for 32", and, therefore, the c.i.f. 
price must necessarily be lower. They ought to have given figures for 32", 
and not for 30" as they have done. That is my first objection. 

Aly second objection is, if you look to the figures of the Tariff Board and 
ky to bring them up to date, then you should not do so only in respect 
of c.i.f. imported goods, but you should also bring up to date the cost of 
manufactured goods in India. We all know well that the cost of yam haj 
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diminished since 1932. 1 have got the figures of the price of yarn for some 

years. 

In the year 1929-30, the price was lis. J 5-0. 

In Ihi* year 1930-31, the price was Its. 1-0-11. 

In the year 1931-32, the price was Re. 0-15-7. 

In the year 1932-33, the price was Re. 0-13-0. 

Mr. Mody or Sir Cowasji will tell what the price of yarn today is. It 
is certainly not inure than annas per pound. If the price of yarn goes 
down, then the price of one yard of cloth also goes down in sympathy. 
Therefore, what 1 want to point out is tliat the cost of manufacture has 
gone down, for two reasons. In the first place, the cost of yarn for making 
hosiery has gone down; secondly, the cost of labour also has gone down 
at the same time. The Tariff Board calculated labour to be Rs. 1-0-0 for 
manufacturing a dozen vests, but today for turning out the same quantity of 
vests it costs only Hs. 1-0-6. Of course, I don t expect the Government to 
accept the figures of A. B. or (3. They ought to make independent in- 
quiries themselves, they should keep their eyes and ears open, and aftDr 
bearing everybody concerned, they sliould form their own just and impartial 
decision in the best interests of the country. Therefore, these two estab- 
lished facts nobody can deny, namely, that the wages have gone down, 
and the price of yarn also has gone down, and, therefore, the cost of manu- 
facture must go down. My submission is, you should accept the figures 
and recommendations of the Tariff Board in toto, because that would be 
quite intelligible to me, but if you want to modify these figures in the 
light of the Report being two years old, then, 1 say, that you should modify 
both cost of manufacture and selling price. It is not corn^ct to cliange the 
figures on one side and keep the figures on the other side the same as they 
are. The most reasonable thing would have been to study the whole position 
by appointing special ofliccrs for the purpose*. This is a point which 1 wish 
to emphasise once more, that the Government ought to have accepted th(*. 
recommendation of the Tariff Board, and if they believed that those recom- 
luendations were not (;orrect, or if they believed that thosii re'corninenda- 
tions were old, then they should have placed some officers on special duty 
and verified tlic facts, and then formed their own judgment. It is not 
right for the Goverimient to form their opinion simi)ly on the representa- 
tions of A or B. They should liave heard them and then made inquiries 
through their own officers and then form their own opinion. 

Now, the only argument that was given for incTcashig the import duty 
from nine annas to twelve annas arc the figures whicli I have quoted from 
the Report. In these figures, I have pointed out two difficulties. The 
first difficulty is that they have taken the average size to be 30", while the 
average size in all the calculations is 32", and, therefore, the figures must 
necessarily be defeiitive. My second point is, they have reduced the c.i f. 
prices from 1932 figures to 1934 figures, but they have not done so with 
regard to the manufacturing prices. Either leave them as they were, or 
bring them up to date in both cases. My third point is, that in the figures 
given on the basis of which we have increased the duty from nine annas 
to twelve annas, they have taken the average of the summer variety and 
they have excluded the average of the winter variety, and tlie results would 
h'ive been different if they had taken the average of both. One thing which 
me particularly — perhaps my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, may 
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come forward with an explanation, but 1 give my own explanation — ^is that 
the c.i.f. price in Calcutta is b2.8 and the c.i.f. price in ±5omb.ay is 28.7. i 
thought tnat this dilicrcnce is enormous. The c.i.t. prices may dihei: by 
half an anna or one anna in the case of the two places, but the dificrence 
is so very much in the present case, that all the hosiery might have been 
ordered to Bombay from where they could be sent to Calcutta, and it would 
have been cheaper. But the facts arc these. In Bengal, people are accus- 
tomed to wearing buttoned vests, and, on Bombay side, from whom we get 
vests in Upper India, they do not wear buttoned vests. Buttoned vests cost 
a little more. Again, the vests they wear in Bengal are of longer size, and 
those used in Bombay and hi Upper India are ot shorter size. Therefore, 
thf; vests used in Bengal are ditterent from the vests used in Bombay, 
'.rherefore, the calculation on tliese vests is very different, bo 1 have reason 
to enquire on what basis the Tariff Board calculated the cost of manufac- 
ture. Did they calculate the cost of manufacture on the vests which are 
used in Bengal, or on the kind of vests which arei used in Bombay and in 
Upper India*/ This is not known to us. It might be that the point might 
be clear in the evidence taken by the Tariff Board, but that evidence is not 
before us and we are left completely in the dark and we have to go on and 
trust what the Government tell us, because we have really got no figures, 
and whatever figures are given to us are figures which nobody will accept. 
Before 1 finish, I must toll my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, 
that if any exuininee had used these figures and these arguments in his 
examination paper, 1, as his examiner, would have given him a zero 
(Laughter), and, if I consider the ability also, then the negative marks 
would not be loo little. I should like to point out that we are really for 
protection, but it is a mistake to give more protection than is justified. The 
T'arifl’ Board lias recommended in a particualr way, but you jump up and 
give protection of 1‘2 annas If somebody had made an enquiry and some 
clcliiiite conclusion had been arrived at on some proper data and figures, 
wliicli unfortunately wg do not know, then 1 would have accepted it, but, 
without any justification, to give more protection is really injurious to the 
industry. Here 1 sliall quote one or two sentences from the speech of the 
Finance Member about over-protection. He said : 

“If we keep it permanently in a hot-honso which enables it to make even a 10 
per cent profit without any great difficulty, then the industry will never improve 
itself. And that, Sir, is our i)osition.** 

Again, ho said: 

“I do put it to the House that if the efficiency of Indian industry is to be developed 
it will never succeed if the expectations of profit and the check on inefficiency are so 
high and so loose as what seems to be the case in most of the minds of those who 
have spoken on the subject.” 

Hr. B. Das: He said that with reference to sugar particularly. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Whatever applies to the protection of one industry 
equally applies to tlie protection of any other industry. We have accepted 
protection, we do not object to it, but give adequate protection, the 
protection which has been recommended by the Tariff Board, and never give 
over-protection. If the Government decide to give over-protection, then, 
I venture to submit, they should give good reasons on the fioor of this 
House. Unfortunately, neither in the Select Committee nor at any tim^ 
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here have they given any reasons to us in favour of increased protection. If 
any good arguments are given, 1 am wilihig to change my opinion, because 
1 have no obstinate mind, and 1 am open to reason. There may be good 
reasons in the mind of the Commerce Member, but unfortunately those good 
reasons"* have not been given to us so far. Even if they are given later, I 
will accept them, but with a protest that they were not given when the 
Select Committee was sitting. 

Before 1 finish, there is one little point to which 1 wish to draw atten* 
tion. I have calculated the meaning and the amount oi protection that we 
are giving. " The .protection of 12 annas which we arc now proposing will 
cost to the Government revenue Us. 15 lakhs a year, and that will be a 
present by the Government to the manufacbui*es of this industry. In 
addition, the consumers will have to give a present of about Its. 75 lukns 
per amium to the manufacturers of hosiery. Therefore, the manufactuiers 
will get a present — L shall not call it a present, but 1 call it a loan of lis. uO 
lakhs every year, and 1 hope that the Government will stand surety lor 
these 90 lakhs a year that the tax-payer and the consumer will pay to tins 
industry — that that amount will be returned to us allci* a certain number of 
years and Government should see that n is done and should give us a 
guarantee on the door of this House. iicioiC i sit down, 1 should like to 
appeal in the end that though we are in favour of protection, we are equally 
in favour of the protection of cottage industries, if, as a result of this 
measure, the mills capture the field of supply of the cottage industries, the 
very purpose of protection will be negatived. Of course, the Tariff Board 
in this particular case has given us a hope that the cottage industry will not 
die out, but that it will flourish side by side with the mill industry. I have 
myself great doubts, but 1 hope that Government will watch the situation 
very carefully and see how it works out. 

Finally, I submit that the only protection that we should give should be 
that recommended by the Tariff Board, and no additional protection should 
be given unless an independent enquiry has been made by a special officer 
of the Government. And, if we translate the Its. 1-8-0 directly into a weight 
basis, it would work out to be 9 g annas, or they may put it at nine annas or 
ten annas as the Commerce Member has said in his previous speech, and 
not more, and, if the Government want to increase the protection, they mosti 
substantiate their case by reasoned arguments and not by fallacious argu- 
ments, as 1 have said in my minute of dissent. 

Sir^Abdur Rahim: I feel justified at this stage of the debate in making 
just a few observations on this measure, as 1 think an important 
question of principle is involved in the way the Government have 
dealt with this case from time to time. After your ruling, the Government, 
I must admit, are within their right in bringing forward their present pro- 
posal, but, at the same time, I do think it is entirely against public inter- 
est that they should play with a question of this sort in the way they have 
done in this case. Last December, they brought a Bill dealing with hosiery 
by which they imposed certain specific duties, duties at the rate of Rs. 1-8-0 
per dozen for undervests and ten. annas for socks. Then, they presented 
their present Bill in which they proposed certain other duties. The Bill was 
referred to a Select Committee and, as a result of the deliberations of the 
Select Committee, they have now come forward with another proposal, that 
is to say, while, in their original Bill, they proposed nine annas per pound, 
they are now proposing twelve annas per pound. This is dealing with a 
question of economic importance in a way which is bound to unsettle the 
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trade in this country, with the result that people will not know whether 
they are to carry on a certain trade, or not. All questions' of protection are 
to be dealt with by a Tariff Board which we have instituted for that very 
purpose. Now, the Tariff Board did make proper inquiries and came to 
certain conclusions and the Government, apparently after making their own 
inquiries or after considering the question in their own way, came to the 
conclusion that the Tariff Board's recommendation should be accepted with 
very slight modification and they accepted it accordingly. The question was 
then presented again to this House by this Bill in a different form, that is 
to say, the duty was proposed in another form by weight and not by quantity. 
That proposal was in its essence not very different from the proposal of the 
Tariff Board, but when the matter was referred to the Select Committee, 
that Committee, without, I understand, any further investigation, excepting 
obtaining certain figures, increased the duty which they themselves had 
originally proposed from nine annas to twelve annas. Now, Sir, when I look 
at the Beport of the Committee, what i find is this. There is only one 
paragraph dealing with it, and they say: 

“In Item No. 158M, we have increased the duty on cotton knitted fabrics to 60 
per cent ad valontm or 12 annas per pound and have abolished the distinction made 
in the Bill between fabrics of lighter and heavier weights.’* 

The reason they give for the abolition of the distinction is this: 

’'We understand that at the moment there is practically no import of such goods.” 

I suppose they mean heavier weights. Then they say: 

“But we consider that import should be definitely discouraged in view of the 
possibility of evading the protection to cotton hosiery by the manufacture in India of 
undervests, etc., from imported cotton knitted fabrics.” 

When we are adopting a criterion of weight, in that case to say that we 
will take no notice of the distinction between lighter and heavier weights 
seems to be an absolutely untenable position. You are going by the weight, 
and you say that it makes no difference whether the article is lighter or 
heavier. It is really an absolutely unintelligible and untenable position 
which the Government have taken up in this matter. If the weight is light, 
then, in that case, surely the incidence of taxation would work out at a 
higher figure than if the weight was heavy. To say, therefore, that we do 
not recognise any distinction between the lighter and the heavier weights 
is at least to me quite unintelligible. The reason they give is this. They will 
not recognise such distinctions, because, at the moment, there is practically 
no import of such goods. Does that mean that this Bill is only to operate 
for the moment? You are placing this measure on the Statute-book for 
five years. Surely there will be import of heavier articles. Then, why have 
you made no provision for such articles ? That will surely make a difference 
in the incidence of taxation. Now, that is one argument. The next argu- 
ment of theirs is that they want to prevent the evasion of this protective 
duty by the importers importing cotton knitted fabrics. I believe here they 
are alluding to what the Tariff Board said that there must be also a duty 
on knitted fabrics which are not made into garments and which the tailor 
can make here once the fabric is imported. I believe they are alluding to 
that there. If that is so, the proper course evidently was to have another 
item for knitted fabrics which are not made into undervests. Then, you 
could tax that by the weight. There would be no difficulty there, but to 
proceed as Goveniment have done, to abolish the distinction between the. 
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lighter and the heavier weights and to have the test of weight as the criterion 
of taxation, because the importers might import articles which are not 
made into garments, it seems to me there is nothing to justify a position of 
that sort. They have given no reasons excepting these. These are the two 
reasons that I can find in the Report for increasing the duty in the Select 
Committee by 26 per cent. I do not think I have misread the Report, but 
that is the only reason that I can find. I find that in the beginning of 
their Report they say that in making this Report they have tried to adjust 
the various interests affected. I have no doubt they have tried to do that 
in their own minds, but I think those who wore not in the Select Committee 
are entitled to expect from the Select Committee something to indicate how 
the various interests have been taken into account, and how those interests 
have been affejjted. 


Now, here the fig^ures show that, as a matter of fact, the indigenous 
manufactures have not gone down ; on the other hand, they have been going 
up steadily, though the recent rise may not liavo been as marked as in 
bho previous years. If that is so, what is the obvious inference? It itt 
bhat the industry has not suffered, at any rate to any appreciable extent, 
because, if the industry had appreciably suffered, the natural result 
Evould have been that the manufacture of hosiery in this country 
i-vould have gone down. I know we are only dealing with hosiery manu- 
factured by factories, that we have the figures only of factories manu- 
facturing such articles; there is also the cottage industry which also 
produces undervests and socks, but v/e have not got the figures of 
iroduction, and, therefore, we are not able to deal with that in this Bui. 
\ny way there is nothing whatever to show that the industry as a whole 
las suffered in any way. If that is so, then as we represent the general 
ujblic, one of our important duties here is to look after the interests of 
he consumers. The consumers, I take it, arc the millions who will be 
iffected by a measure of this sort (Hear, hear) by the imposition of such 
i duty as this, which, I believe, works out from something like 70 per 
•ent or 80 per cent to about 125 per cent or more (Dr. Aiauddm Ahmad : 
‘Un to 27;5 per cent”)— up to 273 per cent in some ceases, and I accept 
hat figure from my Honourable friend, Hr. Ziauddin Aliruad, unless he 
B contradicted. At any rate, there will bo a considerable increase, as 
, consequence, in the price of these articles. And 
ire used by whom? By the very poor people. 1 

0 be the special concern of the Government to see that these Voor 
vhose incomes have certainly not been increasing, m these 

lave been steadily declining during the last few years— do not suffer undue 
lardship These are articles of clothing,— and tliese poor people haven t 

1 large variety of articles of clothing to choose from: and. it ^es 
It these articles are put up to that oxteut-about say. one hundred ^ 
lent on the average, then, surely, there must be some 
Sicoming for such a serious step. The only justification that could 

be the need of the industry. Now, if t^t need is not 
ileaW proved, then the justification falls to the ground. 
fc Sir that bv means of this protective duty the hosiery industry will 
nake larger profits, and, therefore, it will benefit those who are concerned 
n those mdJstries. But that is not the object of 

fc is not our object, and it is not our ooneem, merely to see that certain 
iLrsons who may be making certain goods should make a certain 
“profits. That is not the point. We have got to take many other lartow 
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into aceoimt: and 1 do not find anything in the report of this Gomniittee 
and if my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, will paxdon me, 
I did not find in the speeches that he delivered on the various occasions 
with regard to this measure and the previous measure, that these factors 
were considered. I did not find that he made out a good case at all, so 
far as the hosiery industry is concerned. 

Now, the Tariff Board recommended Bs. 1-8^0 per doz%Q, after 
calculating the profit which the Industry would make if their proposal 
was adopted. They allowed ten per cent for depreciation, they allowed six 
per cent, 1 think, for interest on working capital, and a profit on invested 
capital of eight per cent. Now, that would be the profit which the industry 
would secure for itself if the duty proposed by the Tariff Board was 
accepted. May I ask, if the Government really consider that this is an 
inadequate profit for any industi’y to make nowadays? Sir, their pro- 
■ posal was based on this calculation of profit and that works out, I believe, 
at nine annas per pound. Now, if that be so, where is the justification 
for increasing this duty? I have no doubt, everyone of us has received 
many representations from persons who purport to be engaged in manu- 
facturing hosiery, and, similarly, we have received representations which 
purport to come from persons who are engaged in the import trade. I do 
not think that wo can at all be safe in proceeding merely on representa- 
tions made by the one side or the other. Naturally, those who are engaged 
in the industry w^ould like to make more if they can: and if they can 
make more at the expense of the general public, I do not think that their 
conscience will give them much difficulty. (Laughter.) But if by a 
measure of this sort the Tariff Board has ensured to the industry a very 
fair margin of profit — I would call it really more than fair, eight per cent 
after meeting all your coats, and depreciation of machinery and also six 
per cent interest on workin'^ capital, this nowadays must be a very very 
handsome profit for any industry or for any business to make. I must 
say that it would require considerable justification on our part to depart 
from the proposal of the Tariff Board. 

Now, let us take the case of socks. I find from the Eeport of the 
Tariff Board that there is only one factory, at any rate that is the factory 
tlioy mention, somewhere in the Punjab which produces socks. Now, 
their turnover, I think, is something very small. It is 450 dozen pairs 
per month, whereas the imports from Japan and other countries come 
to 500,000 dozen pairs. If that is so, surely the Indian industry at present 
is not in a position to supply the needs of the country in that respect. 
How Government could think of protecting an industry like that, is very 
difficult to understand. What will be the result? If the bulk of the 
articles have to be imported and only a small proportion is produced in 
the country, then surely the prices will be regulated by the imported 
articles. Generally speaking, that must he the result. Then, it is the 
consumer that is to suffer. He has got to pay. Having regard to the 
nature of the articles and having regard to the fact that it is the poorest 
of the poior in this country that use these articles, both imx)orted as well 
<is those manufactured here, I do earnestly ask the Government to ¥e- 
Obnsider the position and not to go beyond nine annas per pOuiid or 
'Bs. 1-8-0 per dozen which was the recommendation of the Tariff ‘Board, 
' afid also' their own original proposal. 
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Ths HodoutrUb Sir JoBBph Bhors: Sir, with your permissioxi, I will 
attempt to deal with the whole question of hosiery once for all, so that 
it may save the time of the House when we come to the consideration 
of the numerous other items dealing with the same question. Now, Sir, 
there has, I venture to think, lieen a great deal of misunderstanding and 
misapprehension in regard to this subject of hosiery; and I hope that 
may be able to remove those misapprehensions by a plain statement 
of the facts of the case. 

The 1?arifi ^Board, as everybody knows, recommended a rate of lis. l-8>0 
a dozen and this rate was entered in our Safeguarding Bill which was 
brought before this House in December last. Now, during the course of 
the discussions on that Bill, Mr. Gliuznavi himself cried out very strongly 
against the imposition of a duty on a numerical basis. 1 think it will be 
within the recollection of this House how he waved in the face of this 
Assembly certain small sizes of hosiery articles and pointed to the inequity 
of imposing the same rate on these articles as on larger sized articles. 
Now, Sir, I should hate to think that he was . simulating anger on that 
occasion; and, if he was not, then his anger is the best reply to the 
amendment which he is now bringing forward before this House. But, 
Sir, we did feel, after considering his case, that there was something in it. 
We felt that it was not perhaps quite riglit to have a single rate of duty 
levied on a numerical basis, and, therefore, we took the opportunity, when 
wc were bringing in this protective measure, to substitute what we thought 
would meet with the general approval of Members of this House, and vve 
inserted a rate of duty per pound instead of a rate per dozen. Now, the 
question will be raised: How did we get that figure of 0 annas per pound? 
We took. Sir, three sizes of vests of average quality, and, working on that 
basis, we arrived at a minimum rate of annas a pound — my Honour- 
able friend. Dr. Ziauddiii Aliinad, is quite right thon^ — and a maximum 
rate of scinething up to eleven annas a pound. Sir, I entered in the J3ill 
the figure of 9 annas a pound knowing perfectly wndl that that w'as a 
cententious figure and that that figure wag open to challenge^ hut J did 
it with the hope of putting down tlie duty as low as it possibly could be 
put down. But when T. introduced the measure in this House, I made 
it perfectly clear that that figure of 9 annas was a tentative figure and 
that we would be open to conviction if it was proved to us that that figure 
required to be enhanced in the interests of the industry. My Honourable 
friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, was perfectly fair and honest. He read out 
that part of my speech, and I ihink it must be perfectly obvious to the 
House from what I then said tliat the figure of 9 annas was a tentative 
figure and that it was open to discussion and after re-examination possibly 
to enlargement later on. Now, Sir. that re-examination did take place. 
It took place in the Government of India; it also took place in the Select 
Committee. What we did feel was that it was unfair to take only one 
standard size. We felt that it w^as far more equitable to take a wide 
range — a range spreading from 26 inches to #34 inches, n range, mind you, 
which covers no less than 75 per cent, of the imports into this country. 
It was upon the basis of the pnees for that wide range of articles that 
we arrived at a figure of 12 annas a pound. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad is 
"perfectly correct in the statement, in his minute' of dissent of the methods 
* bv which we arrived at the figure of 12 annas. I, Sir, am^ content to 
stand by the calculation as is shown there, despite the criticism of tny 
UpftotWfibl®' But I would ji[o a little further. 
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My Honourable friend i Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, said that he was perfectly 
ready to adinit that this industry needed protection. He was perfectly 
Willing to giye it the protection of Bs. 1-8-0 per dozen which was recom- 
mended by the Tariff Board, but he felt that if we improved upon that 
position, then he was not prepared to go with us. I hope, Sir, that I may 
bo able to convince iiim from the Beport of the Tariff Board itself tHht 
if they had recommended a duty on the basis of weight, it would have 
been practically the same duty as we are now proposing, namely, twelves 
annas per pound. The passage has been often quoted, and my Honourable 
frietod himself quoted it. It is on page 179 of the Tariff Board s Beport 
They say: 

**So, the measure of protection required in thU case works out at Bs. 1-8-0 a 
dozen." 

But if you want to substitute a weight basis for a numerical basis, 
then you have to proceed in the following way, and this is what they say : 

"If the duty is levied on the basis of weight, an allowance will have to be made 
for the difference in weight between the comparable qualities of Indian and Japanese 
gocds. We understand that the imported goods often weigh not more than two- 
thirds of the weight of the Indian manufactures with which they compete. Thus, 
Indian goods weighing three pounds a dozen have to compete with imported goods 
whose average weight will not be more than two pounds a dozen. To afford adequate 
protection, it will therefore be necessary to fix the duty per pound sufficiently high 
to cover this difference.” 

I tliink, Sir, if on that plan you work out the duty on a weight basi^^, 
you will find that there is very' little difference between our twelve annas 
and the weiglit rate recommended by the Tariff Board in case we wished 
to impose a duty according to weight instead of according to number. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The Tariff Board, just above the passage which 
the Honourable Member quoted, says: 

“ITe find that three pounds two ocnces is practically equivalent to two pounds 
eight ounces." 

The Tariff Board is definite as expressed by the words “we find"; but 
doubts are implied in the words wt understand. The words wc understand 
are used for the passage on which the Honourable Member bases his argu 
ments. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I do not read the passage in the 
sense in which my Honourable friend has read it. I accept the figures 
that they have given there, and I submit that our rate of duty varies 
practically not at all from the rate of duty calculated on their basis. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Then, why did you not put that figure in the 
original Bill? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: For the simple reason that I wished 
to put the duty as low as possible. 

Kaulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: You should have stuck to it. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: 1 made it perfectly clear that I was 
prepared to revise it in the face of any strong argument that might be 
btsought to bear on the other side. 1 made that perfectly clear and my 
Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, has read but the passag^, in 
which I said so. 
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Then, Sir, it has been pointed out that wo are making no difference 
between vests of various weights. Xu that matter, we are by no means 
peculiar. My Uonourabie friend, Mr. Ghuznuvi, must know tnat in Japajj 
they do exactly what we are doing. They liave only one rate of duty 
for all articles of hosiery; they make no distinction in regard to articles 
of various weights. The only difference is that, ssliereus we are propos- 
inj[ a rate of twelve annas a pound, their rate works out to souietliing 
life twenty-one annas a pound. 

There is only one other argument put iotward by my lionourable 
Mend, Dr. Zia'uddin Ahmad, which 1 need deal witli now. 1 think that 
was , possibly the basis of his whole case, lie said that the fair t'clling 
price upon which the Tariff Board proceedetl w as calculated in and 
you Should, therefore, re-calculate the fair soJling price on a 19d4 oasis 
iVJy reply to him is 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: iou mean* the manuLacturing price. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Bair selling price which, oi course, 
takes count of the cost of manufacture. My reply to that is that wo 
cannot, when we are dealing with malteis ot piorectioii, re-calculatc the 
fair soiling price month by month or year by ^ear. The whole procedure 
of the Tariff Board all along has been to calculate one fair selling price 
and to assume that that fair selling price extends over the whole period 
of protection, because they liave always assumed that it there are factors 
which bnng down the fair selling cost during that period, there are almosv 
certain to be factors on the other side raising tlie fair selling price. In 
regard to cost of labour, it may be pertectly true us my \iionourabie 
friend says that there are certain factors reducing the cost of labour. On 
the other hand, it is equally true that there are certain factors which are 
tending to increase the cost of labour. I need only point to the fact 
that my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, has, in his minute of dissenu, 
contended that the labour legislation, whicli this House is going to consider 
soon, will tend to increase very heavily the cost of production. I do wish 
the House to realise this that, in accepting this ligure of twelve annas 
per pound, we are not, as far as 1 know, going beyond our original 
intention. Our original intention was to a(*cept tlie rate of lis. 1-8-0 a 
dozen, but we felt that in view of the arguments whicli were put forward 
by Honourable Members then, that that was perhaps not a wholly equitable 
way of taxing this commodity, we, therefore, substituted what we took to 
be a fair equivalent of lls. 1-8-0 a dozen, and, Sir, 1 still believe that th^^ 
figure of twelve annas per pound is, as far as it is possible for us to cal- 
culate, the fair equivalent of Bs. 1-8-0 per dozen. 1 must, thereforei 
oppose both these amendments and all the other amendments dealing with 
the same matter. ' 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The Honourable Member has not given any 
answer to my argument why the c. i. f. price of the Tariff Board figures 
of 1932 was changed. Then, why have you not changed the manufactur- 
ing price in manufactured articles also to the figures of 1934 in view of 
the price of yarn and the cost of laboui* having both gone down. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: 1 have already dealt with that ques- 
tion, and I said that it was not our hubit, it was not our custom to change 
the fair selling price upon which protection is calculated. I have already 
pointed cut that if there are factors lowering the fair selling price durmg 
the period of the protection, there are also almost certain to be factors on 
thep other side tending to raise the cost of production. 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: We have decided just now that it is better 
that we vote on Mr.. Ghuznavi's amendment. I, therefore, beg leave 
of the House to withdraw my amendment. 

G'he amendment was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaninukham Chetty) : The ques- 
tion is: 


**That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, for tlie proposed ltem\ 
No. 1580, the following be sulrstituted : 

*1680, Cotton Hosiery, the following, namely : 1 ^ 

(a) Cotton undervests, knitted or woven . Ad valorem 25' per cent, or oue 

rupee and ‘ eight, 
annas per dozen 
whichever is 

higher. 

(b) Cotton socks or stockings . .Ad valorem 25 per cent, or eight 

annas per dozen 
pairs whichever 
is higher* ’* 

The Assembly divided : 


AYES-15. 


Abdur Kahim, Sir. 

Anklesaria, Mr. N. N. 

Azhar Ali, Mr. MuliamniiiJ. 

Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H.. 
Krishiiamachariar, Kaja Bahadur G. 
Mahapatra, Mr. Sitakaiita. 

Maswood Ahmad, Mr. M. 


Xvfuazzam Sahib Bahadur, Mr. 
Muhammad. 

Patil liao Bahadur B. L. 

Shafee Jlaoodi, Maulvi Muhammad. 
IJppi Suheb Bahadur, Mr. 
Wilayatuilah, Khan Bahadur H. M. 
Yakub, Sir Muhammad. 

Yamiu Khan, Mr. Muhan^ad. 
Ziauddin Ahmad, Dr. 


NOES- 54. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
Allah Buksh Kliaii Tiwaua, Khan 
Bahadur Malik. 

Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bhore, The Honourable Sir Joseph. 
Chatarii, Mr. J. M. 

Clow, Mr. A. Q. 

Cox. Mr. A. B. 

DM, Dr. R. D. 

Darwin, Mr. J. H. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Dillon, Mr. W. 

Qxsahzm, Sir Lancelot. 

Qranthm* Mr. S. G. 

Haig, The Honourable Sir Harry. 
Hardy, Mr. G. S. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

Irwin, Mr. C. J. ^ 

Ishwarsingji, Nawab Naharsingji. 
Jadhav, Mr, B. V. 

James, Mr. F. E. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadiur 
Sardar Sir. 

Jahangir, Sir Cowaaji. 

Joshi, Mr. N. M. 

Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. D. K. 

Lai Chand, Hony. Captain Rao 
Bahadur, Chaudhri 

The. motion was negatived. 


Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Macmillan, Mr. A. M. 

Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. F; 

Millar, Mr, E. S. 

Mitter, The Honourable Sir Brojeudra.' 
Mody, Mr. H. P, 

Morgan, Mr. G. 

Mukharji, Mr. D. N. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur S. C. 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
O’Sullivan, Mr. D. N. 

Rahuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 
Hnmakrishiia, Mr. V. 

Kanga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Rau, Mr. P. R. 

Reddi, Mr. P. G, 

Reddi, Mr. T. N. Ramakrjishna. 
Sarma, Mr. G*. K. S. 

Seott, Mr.- J. Ramsay. 

Sher Muhammad IGian Gakbar. 
Captain. 

Sitaramarajtt, Mr. B. 

Sloan, Mr. T. 

Talib Mehdi Khan,, Kewab 
Malik. 

Thampan, Mr. K. F. 

Tottenham, Mr. G. R. F. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shtinmukham Chet'ty) There are 
some othei? amendments relating to Item No. 1580, cotton hosiery. There 
has been a full discussion on cotton hosiery and the other amendments 
' only vary the duties slightly. Honourable Members, in whose names 
those amendments stand, may, if they want, formally move them and 
they will be put to the vote, but there cannot bo any detailed disciissibn. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, one point is not clear, whether the pi'otec- 

on is equivalent to nine annas or eight annas. It was mentioned inci- 
dentally, but »we did not have a debate on this point. 

.. Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chcity) : The Hon- 
ourable Member knows perfectly well the procedure. When the original 
question and amendments are proposed, the discussion proceeds both on 
the original motion and the amendments. Honourable Members had full 
opportunities of doing that, and surely Hr. Ziauddin Ahmad does not want 
another full-dress debate on cotton hosieiT goods? 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Sir, the point is that I have got 
an amendment which is not exactly ihe same as has been just now dis- 
jposed of. My amendment is No. 2* in Late List No. 1. That is a 
difTerent matter from the one we have now disposed of. 

Mr. Presidant (The Honourable Sir Sbanmuklmm Cbeity): The Chair 
was only talking of 1580, but wliat the Honourable Member is talking of 
is Item 168M. That is different, j 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Sir, I move: 

“That in the Schedule to the Hill, in Ainendinent No. 9, in the fourth rolunin of 
the proposed Item No. 1580, for the figures ‘12* the figure '9* he suhstitutod and after 
the words ‘per pound* the following be inserted : 

‘for goods weighing up to 3 pound.s per dozen and an additional 6 annas per each 
successive pound beyond 3 pounds for goods weighing moro than 3 poimd.s per dozen.* ’* 

You have given a ruling. Sir, that we are not to make any further 
speeches, but merely move the amendments .... 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: This is a difftM-tmi. matter: unless 
you make a speech, we cannot understand. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Cbettv): The Hon- 
ourable Member knows wdiat the Chair has said. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Sir, the amendment, as it stands, 
as far as I understand it, has the effect of increasing the rate of duty, 
for it means nine annas per pound for the first three pounds, and then 
15 annas for each succeeding pound — the words are ‘*and an additional 
six annas*', riot “six annas** for each successive pound. The result will 
be this: take, for instance, an article which weighs, say, about seven 
pounds per dozen : it would have definitely the effect of increasing the 
duty. 

•“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9 in the fourth column 
oif the proposed Item No. 158M, for the figures *12* the figure ‘9* be substituted.’’ 
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Mr. A. H. Gbuznavl: That is not the meaning: it is said here addi- 
tional six annas for each successive pound beyond three pounds. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Suppose a. 
particular commodity weighs six pounds: it means nine annas for the 
first three pounds and for each successive pound 15 annas. 


Mr. A. H. Ghusnavi: No, no. 


Honourable Members: The words are ‘'additional six annas’". 

Mr. A. H. Ghusnavi: The fourth pound will be six annas only li 
must have been a printing mistake. ) 

Mr. H. P. Mody: It must have been a thinking mistake. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): How does 
the Honourable Member want his amendment to read? 

Mr. A. H. Ghusnavi: Nine annas a pound for the first three pounds, 
and from the fourth pound six annas a pound. J 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
wants to know how it reads. How does the Honourable Member want 
to move his amendment? 

Mr. A. H. Ghusnavi: For goods weighing up to three pounds per 
dozen , 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The Hon- 
ourable Member can think over the matter, and, in the meantime, allow 
other Honourable Members to move their amendments. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I move: 

**That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column of 
the proposed Item No. 1580, for the figured *12’ the figure ‘9’ be nubstituted.” 

We were just discussing certain questions .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmxikham Chetty): The Hon- 
ourable Member can tell a story; he cannot' speak on the amendment. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I am telling a story of a certain Assembly, not 
this particular Assembly, and a certain Member really moved a motion, 
there and unfortunately every single man in that House did not under- 
stand mathematics, and, instead of acknowledging their utter ignorance 
of mathematics, they began to abuse the one person who knew something 
about mathematics. (“Hear, hear” and “Laughter.”) His mathemati- 
cal proposition was that you charge a certain duty, say one rupee up to 
three pounds, and whenever the weight increases, then for every additional 
pound you charged eight annas: that was a simple proposition, but the 
whole House did not imderstand it. The story continues and says: if 
the weight of an article was five pounds, for the first three pounds the 
charge must be one rupee per pound . . . , ! 
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lOr. PreEident (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty) : Stories 
must be relevant to the amendments. The Honourable Member has moved 
his amendment. The question is ; ^ 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, in the fourth column of 
the proposed Item No. 1580, for the figures *12* the figure ‘9’ be substituted.’* 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. M. MMwood Ahmad : Sir, I move : 

**That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, for the proposed Item 
No. 1580, the following be substituted : 

* 1680. Cotton Hosiery, the following, namely : Ad valorem 26 per cent, or H 

annas per pound, 
whichever ie 

Cotton undervests, knitted or higher.* ” 

woven, and cotton socks or 
stockings. 

I do not want to make any speech. Only I regret that neither logic, 
nor reason, nor mathematics can satisfy the Treasury Benches and they are 
determined to pass in whatever manner they have brought this Bill from 
the Select Committee. As a personal explanation only, I want to read 
two sentences only from this book. At that time I had quoted from the 
new Report, now I quote from the old Report on page 204. Sir Frank 
Noyce in his Report has said — and I do not find anything in the minute 
of dissent against these two sentences from him I read from the original 
book. He said : 

**It will, however, be obvious from the facts stated above that no special case can 
be made out for the protection of this industry on the ground of unfair competition 
from Japan since the bulk of Japanese output is not produced in cotton mills but in 
small factories in which the conditions of labour are in no way inferior in respect 
of the nature of work or of hours of similar labour in India.** 

These words are very important to be remembered by Honourable 
Members. It has been definitely stated that no case can be made out 
for protection of this industry. I quote that just in support of my view 
only: and I have quoted from the original book. Sir Frank Noyce’s pre- 
sent interpretation goes against the wording of the Report to which he 
himself is a party. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is : 

**That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, for the proposed Item 
No. 1580, the following be substituted : 

M680. Cotton Hosiery, the following, namely : Ad valorem 25 per cent, or 11 

annas per pound, 
whichever it 

Cotton undervests, knitted or higher.* ** 

woven, and cotton socks or 
stockings. 

The motion was negatived. 

o 2 
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.ICr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I beg to move: 

‘*That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment Nq; 9, for the proposed Item 
No. 1580, the following be substituted : 

^ 1580. Cotton Hosiery, the following, namely : Ad valorem 25 per cent, or Hi 

annas per poun<l, 

^ whichever is ^ 

Cotton under vests, knitted or higher.* ** 

woven, and cotton socks or 

stockings. 


This is' a very simple amendment, and I don’t think I need make a long 
•speech on this. There is a proverb amongst us which says: 

**Dcerog go ra hadar hahotd rasaneed** 

An Honourable Member: What do you mean by that? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: The Doctor Saheb will translate it, and I 
leave it to liim. The duty of llj annas which they have 
calculated is just in accordance with their calculations, but 
instead of Ilf annas they have increased the figure to 12 annas to make 
it a round sum. Tliis is really very unjust on the part of the Government 
to raise the duty to make the figure a round sum. We, however, expeot 
Government, whatever wrong calculations or whatever uTong methods they 
Jhave. adopted in their calculations, to stick to the exact figure. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 9, for the proposed Item 
NOi 1^0, the following ho substituted : 

1580. Cotton Hosiery, the following, namely : Ad valorem 25 per cent, or 11{ 

annas per pound, 
whichever is 

Cotton under vests, knitted or higher.* ** 

woven, and cotton socks or 
stockings. 


The motion was negatived. 


STATEMENT OE BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leader of the House) : With your 
permission, Sir, I desire to make a statement as to the probable coux>ae 
of. Government business in the week beginning Monday, the 16th. 

The business left over from today’s list has been placed first on the 
list for Monday and includes the Bill to continue the life of the Trade 
Disputes Act. Thereafter, motions wiU be made to take into considera- 
tion and pass the Sugar (Excise Duty) Bill, the Sugar-cane Bill and the 
Matches (Excise Duty) Bill. Arising out of the Matches (Excise Duty) 
BiUi ix^tions will be made for leave to introduce and thereafter to take 

Reed. 

R. R. No. ... 
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into consideration and pass th^ Mechanical Lighters (Excise Duty) Bill. 
Copies of the Bill, as soon as received from the Press, will be exhibited 
at the Notice Office and will also be sent to Honourable Members. 

It' is hoped that the consideration of these measures will be concluded 
at the latest by Friday evening and that Saturday will be available for 
the discussion of the Besolution on the Boad Fund. In addition to the 
above '1}usineBS, a motion will be made on Monday for the election of a 
Standing Committee on Boads, and at a convenient time leave will be 
asked to introduce a Bill to amend the Indian Army Act for certain 
purposes. 

Mr. N. M. Josh! (Nominated Non-Official): May I know, Sir, what is 
the position of the Trade Disputes Bill? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): It is already 
on the agenda. 

The Honourable Sir Bro]endra Mitter: Today’s agenda goes over. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: It wiU be taken after this Cotton Bill is over? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Yes. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
16th April, 1984. 










